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UNPUBLISHED LECTURES ON PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

Bf Hi Xn. Henry Stetttiif, MA. 

No. II. 

XHmitm of Cntrral Literature— Nahm and Driig* of 

Periodical Literature — III Application and 

different Stylcr. 

Is my last Lecture, I took occasion to remark, 
"that, active and vigorous as is the public mind at 
this period, and determined as it is in the pursuit 
■of knowledge, there are certain drawbacks to the 
satisfaction we feel at this, and other character- 
istics to be observed, which, in some measure, 
:pr event society's receiving all the good it might 
from its state of excitement and activity. One of 
these traits in the intellectual character of the 
times, I observed to he a tendency to materialism ; 
a disposition to make physical science of too 
paramount importance, and to resolve all prin- 
ciples and inquiries into the philosophy of expe- 
diency. Another I mentioned was, an unsettled- 
jiess and impatience, which indispose the great ma- 
jority of .what is termed the reading public, or 
those who address them, to cultivate any of the 
higher branches of literature, or those, by the 
-cultivation of which, any great benefits would 
result to society ; andjl observed, lastly, that there 
js a want of literary and intellectual independence, 
'which, by over-ratio? tbe obedience due to great 
names, and the authority of opinion, however 
Vtated, exposes the public to attempts upon the 
Tight of private judgment, and hinders the free 
and uncontrolled examination of literary preten- 
tions. 1 have -now to remark, that, in considering 

. -the present state of letters in this country, and 
particularly that of the periodical press, we find 
-these circumstances exercising a very important 
influence, and giving that modified character of 
bold activity and shallow philosophy, of eager 

* -curiosity and narrow views, of readiness to seek, 
and credulity in receiving, which strongly colours 
tbe whole great mass of the public mind, and 
gives the tone to the current opinions and tastes 
-of the day. 

Literature in general, for the sake of giving 
same degree of clearness to our speculation upon 
tbe subject, may be divided into three great 
"brandies, to each of which belongs a class of com- 
positions peculiar to some of the ruling faculties 
of the mind, or appealing to certain principles in 
the mental constitution. According to this, we 
have' the works which belong more particularly 
to the imagination, those which are employed in the 
investigation of our moral nature, or in seeking 
for its amelioration ; and, lastly, those which are 
composed from tbe results of philosophical in- 
quiry into natural causes, and from the invention 
or arrangment of newprinciples of science. I made 
n few curscry observations on tbe present state uf 
these three great divisions of literature, at the 
close of my last Lecture; and I shall now do little 
more than add to them such reflections, as may il- 
lustrate the opinions I have started as to tbe actual 
state of the public mind. With regard, then, to 
tbe first of the three branches into which I have 
divided our literature, it may be observed, that 
works of imagination are of two kinds, tbe one 
consisting of the loftier species of poetry, the 
other of poetry; if a lower class, and tbe lighter 
essays of fietiofti. Of the former, we have at 
present in England not a single true specimen, 
here being no living ]>oet who can lay any claim 



to the possession of the higher and purer qualities 
belonging to his art. Passion, pathos, the power 
of sweet and beautiful combinations : a facility in 
all the elegancies of style, and, in some few cele- 
brated instances, a clear and spiritual apprehension 
of the mysteries of our human nature, and the 
secret unmaojfested glories of universal being — 
these powers and qualities are possessed by some 
of our most popular writers ; but imagination, in 
its strength and mighty energy, is unknown among 
them, aud, consequently, no poetry, with one or 
two exceptions, has lately appeared, deserving 
the highest rank in this department of literature. 
Of works of fiction, it may almost be said that 
they form the staple of English literature at pre- 
sent. Novels and romances are the bookseller's 
most valuable copy-right, and the author's surest 
stepping-stone to fortune and reputation : they 
are read by all classes ; composed by intellects of 
every different degree of power, and sent forth 
into the world in all forms, and taking every tone 
of sentiment. 

Of the next branch, or that of moral literature, 
it may be safely asserted, that, as a distinct branch 
of national literature, it never was at a lower ebb. 
Of metaphysical writers, we cannot mention one 
single distinguished name, or, at least, one that is 
attached to a work of importance ; and it would 
appear as' if the study of mental philosophy were 
to be banished from England, which, we believe, 
it would be, were it not for the labours of our 
Scottish friends, or the occasional importation of 
some German treatise. Of ethical writers, or 
those on practical morels, we possess almost as 
few ; and even most of these are distinguished, 
rather by their attachment to some particular 
dogmas, than by their pure, elevated, and devout 
love of all that can enoble our nature, from what- 
ever sources it can be drawn, for whatever sacri- 
fices of selfishness it may call, or on whatever 
basis it may rest, besides tbe pillars we are able to 
hew out from, or set up in memorial of, our own 
triumphs. In respect to the theological branch of 
moral literature, I have already observed, I think, 
that we have none at present which deserves to 
be called so; and whoever examines, or knows 
any thing about, those great and magnificent 
works which the Taylors, and Hookers, and Bar- 
rows, of a former age, bequeathed to us, cannot 
but look with astonishment, as well as regret, at 
the state of theological literature in a country 
which has been almost consecrated as the pecu- 
liar sanctuary for its study. But leaving these 
branches in the state of which we see so little 
cause for feelings of gratification, we approach 
the last part of our division, — namely, the scien- 
tific ana philosophical branch of our litera- 
ture. And, in respect to this, we certainlylive in 
an era of which we have reason to be proud; 
for never was there a day in which every depart- 
ment of natural philosophy was pursued with 
such vigour, or cultivated with such success. 
Chemistry we have seen undergoing an almost 
complete revolution in all her principles, her modes 
of operation, her designs, and her application. 
Geology has had her birth in our times, and the 
same may be said, with nearly equal truth, of Mi- 
neralogy. As sciences depending on principles 
and reasoning, they can scarcely be said to have 
existed in England half a century ago ; and now 
they are pursued with a most persevering patience 
of investigation and research ; are endowed with 
a carefully arranged nomenclature, and have 
professorships belonging to them in the Univer- 



sities, filled by men of distinguished abilities. 
Another science, which has also had its origin in 
our times, is Phrenology, which, without entering 
into an examination of its merits, is another evi- 
dence of the scientific disposition of the age ; 
for a large Society already exists, which is 
devoted to its diffusion and advancement, and a 
regular Journal is published to promote the same 

Purposes. Of tbe Mathematical sciences I need 
ut remark, that, in one of our Universities, 
they are pursued nearly to the exclusion of all 
others, and that they are made the foundation 
of even the popular Knowledge, which the advo- 
cates of general education ore endeavouring to 
diffuse. The same is true also of the Mecha- 
nical sciences; every thing is endeavoured to 
be explained on principle; the invention of the 
mechanic is set at work by the study of general 
theorems, and his ingenuity is employed in solv- 
ing the problem, on the better principles of which 
he has been working all his lite. If, now, we tarn 
to consider the causes which have contributed to 
raise and quicken some of these branches of lite-, 
rature and depress the others, -we shall find them 
in the state of the public mind, which, while it is 
full of activity, is too much employed on notions 
of utility to be imaginative ; too strong in its 
tendencies to doctrines of materialism, to be lofty 
in its moral aspirations ; but yet, from both these 
circumstances, the more likely to be allured by 
works of light fiction, and in trie best of all pos- 
sible states for the general diffusion and popu- 
larity of tbe sciences. We now come to the more 
immediate consideration of periodical literature, 
which we propose to examine first in itself, that 
is, in its particular characteristics as distinguished 
from what may here be termed book literature; 
and, secondly, in its relation to those several divi- 
sions of general literature which we have already 
mentioned. 

Periodical literature, then, has primarily for its 
purpose the gratifying of the interest men take in 
observing the manners of their contemporaries or 
associates; in hearing speculations on the mo- 
tives which have led to this or that mode of 
acting in well-known characters ; or in laughing 
at the witty exposure of their follies and affecta- 
tions. The paiuting of manners, or delineation 
of human character in its slight perversions and 
eccentricities, was, in fact, the original object 
which periodical publications had in view, and to 
which the first, and, perhaps, the most really po- 
pular, of them were devoted. ' The Taller,' which 
was started by the witty and accomplished Steele, 
and whose eve was keen enough to catch the most 
trifling peculiarity in the manners of society, was 
read ana admired for its pointed and vivacious 
sketches, and its satires on the lighter circum- 
stances of public morals. 'The Spectator,' which '"-. 
followed it, had merits of a higher order, and Ad- 
dison, by the grace and elegance of his style, 
the unlaboured beauty of. his preceptive essays, 
the new and popular manner of his criticisms, and, 
above oil, by the inimitable vein of Shakspearian 
humour for which the characters he delineated were 
distinguished, — by these excellencies that cele- 
brate* writer gave a superiority to ' The Spectator,' 
nor onfjt over its predecessor, but over the greater 
port of those which succeeded it. The serious tone, 
also, of Addison's papers bestowed importance on 
tbe work, and, it is probable, in a good measure, 
influenced the style of the other writers in it. 
The elegance of his manner and the purity of his 
idiom, which wai such, that, u his tumour was A 
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Shakspearian, so might his styto be w«U called 
Horatian, — this rained and established the credit of 
the piper among men of letters, end thou of the 
* mott fastidious taste ; and ' The Spectator 1 con- 

. sequently became a model for all similar works 

In that and the succeeding period. That publi- 
| cations of this sort, destined to catch every effer- 

vescence of social feeling, to pourtray character 
so that we may anatomize its nicest fibres, and 
to be, as it were, the day-book and register, be- 
tween good sense and honesty on the. one side, 
and fashionable folly or prurient hypocrisy on 
' the other, — that publications of this sort must be 

not only useful, but afford a very amusing and 
charming species of reading, will not be readily 
denied ; and we may recur to the examples we 
have mentioned, and to the effect which there is 
every reason to believe they had on the manners 
of their times, as affording the best arguments that 
can be brought in favour of the general utility 
and importance of periodical literature. But 
this character, which originally belonged to the 
Species of publication we are considering, became 
greatly modified and changed in subsequent 
periods ; and our opinion of it, therefore, must 
he, in some respects, different. Since the time 
of * The Tatier* and ' The Spectator,' and the other 
works which were formed on the same plaa, and 
in ■ great degree imitated them in style and con- 
tents, periodical literature has, indeed, undergone 
an entire revolution. The admirable works of 
which we have been speaking, gave rise to others, 
which gradually degenerated into mere collec- 
tions of love tales, wretched scraps of poetry, 
pretended court-scandal, and supposed letters of 
persons of quality. Of such a class were the 
multifarious 'Ladies'Magazines' and 'Fashionable 
Repositories,' at the contents of which we are now 
so apt to stare with wonder, but which, a century, 
or even half a century, back, formed the belles 
kttrea of the reading public. 1 need hardly ob- 
serve, that, when periodical literature is in this 
Kate, it is very far below the point at which any 
sort of literature is worthy of notice. From this 
condition, however, it was gradually raised, and 
amtib, works as ' The Gentleman's Magazine,' and, 
among those of a much lighter and more miscel- 
laneous character, ' The European,' were started; 
end a new strength and vigour were given to the 
languid spirit of the periodical press. Still, how- 
ever, it could hardly be considered of any public 
consequence ; and it was not till ' The Edinburgh 
Review* was commenced, which was speedily fol- 
lowed by others of the same bold and lofty charac- 
ter, that it could be regarded as having a" real and 
National existence. The talent, the tone of 
strong political feeling, the new views taken in 
criticism, the vigour of some articles and the 
elegance of others, which distinguished these 
ptnedfcals of the new school, soon rendered 
tee kind of literature to which they belonged 
popular throughout the kingdom, gave it an au- 
thority which it bad not till then possessed, and 
established it as the judge of public policy and 
literary talent. The circumstances which have 
ipmdually called the mind of the nation into 
action, which have made it eager after novelty 
and employment, and turned all men into readers 
end inquirers, — have since given birth to publi- 
V cations of a more general character than those 
** we have just mentioned, and produced the perio- 

dical literature of the present day. That, under 
the form and circumstances in which it now ap- 
pease, it exercises a^considerable influence, there 
ean be little dnsbti and there can be as little, that 
it might be made to exercise that influence to the 
most beneficial purposes. For it must always be 
of use to possess land-marks in that wide stream 
of thought and opinion on which we are con- 
tinually borne along, and there are no better 
land-marks than the great and popular periodi- 
cals of the day. It has also been said to be of 
Igaportent use, in its being the vehicle in which 
aspiring talent first ventures itself. But I think 
tfcia is gifing it * merit not belonging to it. 



Talent will always nnd its proper, time and me- 
dium for manifesting itself ; ■and I am inclined to 
believe, that no young writer was ever benefited 
by being flattered with a corner in some periodical 
for an essay, or a copy of crude verses. He 
who is obliged to work in retirement till he 
has gained a maturity of talent, will be ever 
stronger than one who has been half told that he 
is already fitted to come forth. I* will venture to 
suggest another, and, 1 am inclined to believe, a 
much better, argument, of the same kind, for 
the utility of periodicals ; and it is, that a very 
considerable portion of readers receive the in- 
structions, or enjoy the productions of writers 
of the most distinguished talents, with whose 
opinions or genius they could in no oilier way 
become acquainted. Such authors might, indeed, 
publish works on the subjects which engage their 
attention; but the composition of one or two of 
these would employ them their lives, and it 
would be but comparatively a few who could 
reap aiiy good from their labours. But, as it is, 
they have a medium al'.vays at hand for the trans- 
mission of their sentiments; they utter them 
whenever any occasion calls for them, and thou- 
sands are at onceput in possession of the treasures 
of their minds. Another good, also resulting 
from the extension and improvement of perio- 
dical literature, is, that, onthconehand.it affords 
employment to the public mind, and favours its 
tendencies to the pursuit of science and intel- 
lectual improvement; and, on the other, that it 
gives a more general and freer spirit to literature 
itself than it would otherwise have, by bringing 
together the productions of every class of mind, 
displaying the main points of consideration in 
almost every question that can be started, open- 
ing the door to every inquirer whose talents en- 
title him to respect, and, in addition to this, offer- 
ing something, which, even in its lightness is ele- 
gant, for those, who, were it not for the resources 
it affords, would live in a state of perfect intel- 
lectual sloth. These are great advantages, and 
they all beloDg to periodical literature when pro- 
perty conducted. How far they are offered by 
the different publications known among us, will 
comeunder consideration in asubsequent Lecture; 
and we have now to consider the second part of 
the subject immediately before us ; that is, the 
relation of periodical literature to the three great 
branches into which we have divided literature in 
general- 
It must be at once evident, that there 
are some species of knowledge, or subject! 
of literary interest, which are infinitely better 
adapted to appear through the rapidly changing 
mediums of periodical works than others. We 
have spoken of the literature which belongs to 
the imagination, which has also been viewed un- 
der the several heads of poetry and general 
works of fiction. Now, it is certain, that 
we are not to look to periodical literature as 
likely to afford encouragement lo any of the 
higher exercises of the imagination; for, first, 
the productions that spring from these efforts of 
elevated intellect are of a character not adapt- 
ed to the nature of such works, inasmuch as 
neither the stem magnificence, nor solemn beauty, 
of poetry of this class, is relished or understood 
by even a small proportion of the readers 
of periodicals. In the next place, writers of 
this class, as they soar higher in their concep- 
tions, so are they also of spirits too retired and 
lofty to willingly mix themselves up with the busy 
but less pure and noble intellects, that can more 
easily bend to popular caprice, and speak a lan- 
guage more comprehensible by the ordinary 
class of readers. Had Milton, or any of 
the greater Greek poets, bved in our times, 
I do not conceive that the appearance of the 
sublimest passages of their works, in 'The 
New Monthly,' or 'Blackwood's Magazine,' would 
have added fifty subscribers to either of them, aud 
I am more than certain, that the lonely and in- 
spired old nan would never have reckoned him- 



self among, their contributors. There can, I 
think, be little doubt, therefore, that the higher 
efforts of genius are neither called forth by, nor 
are likely to grace, this species of literature, how- 
ever flourishing may be its condition in regard to 
popularity, — at least in England, where its charac- 
ter must ever be essentially popular, and where 
the spirit of popular thinking and feeling is essen- 
tially opposite in its dispositions to an earnest 
and sedate, or very elevated mood. In Germany, 
I believe, this is not the case; but there, perio- 
dical works are addressed to a people very differ- 
ently constituted in their intellectual character, 
and prepared in a variety of ways for the recep- 
tion of such compositions. In a word, they are 
less pleased with mere novelty than we arc, add 
are more inclined than we to delight in the freer - 
workings of the imagination ; two circumstances 
which very materially conduce to their popular 
literature taking a higher tone than ours. When, 
however, we come to consider the lower classes 
of com position which belong to thebranchof which 
we arc now speaking, we find the case different; 
and that our periodicals have been greatly in- 
fluential in keeping up and diffusing a taste for 
some very elegant pieces of writing, which would 
scarcely have existed without them, or found a 
medium of circulation. Of the light and graceful 
poetry, which fascinates us either by the ele- 
gance of its diction, or the heauty and tenderness 
of its sentiments, many very admirable specimens 
may be found in the difle rent pcriodicalsofthcday; 
and, though the poetry of .Magazines was once 
considered as proverbially bad, and we might, 
even yet, find some most ludicrous examples of 
its badness in publications at present in fashion, 
yet when I recall to your mind some occasional 
pieces in ' The New Monthlv,' the poetry of 
L. E. L. in * The Literary Gazette,* that of Delta 
in 'Blackwood;' and, more especially, the sur- 
passingly beautiful compositions of Mrs. HemanF, 
which have appeared in more th!m one work of the 
kind, I think it can hardly be doubted, that periodi- 
cal literature has been favourable to (lie cultivation 
of the lighter species of poetry, and in diffusing a 
taste for it. among readers generally. For it is to be 
remarked, that all the writers I have mentioned, 
have not only originally appeared before the pub- 
lic in the pages of a Periodical, but have risen to 
eminence through that medium, and continued 
to make use of it for the display of their matured 
powers. But I must now pass from this to another 
species of writing, which has almost originated 
in Periodicals ; I mean that description of essay, 
which, sometimes taking its subjects from some 
passing events in life, dresses up the figures of 
the drama after some inwardly conceived model ; 
at others, soaring a little above the surface, 
shows us mankind refined from their worldlings, 
and adorned with the writer's own rich fancies i 
or which draws a picture that is, when we 
first look at it, only striking for its broad lights 
and shades, but iu which we afterwards find a 
score of individual likenesses, or groups, that 
answer to the groupings in the wide and busy 
world. Of these, 1 may mention, as not being 
surpassed either for beauty of expression, or ex- 
quisite tenderness of sentiment, the Papers which 
have appeared in 'Blackwood's Magazine,' by Pro- 
fessor Wilson, whose po wcr of b I en din g a 11 th e s w eet 
and mellow voices of nature, all the silver chiming! 
of spheres andelements, with the deep and fervent 
breathings of the human heart has been hitherto 
unrivalled. In the same Magazine, there are also 
several articles, of great sweeluess and natural 
pathos, by Hogg, the Ettrick .Shepherd. Some 
papers of great merit, though of a somewhat 
different cast, as to the style and materials, 
have likewise appeared in 'The New Monthly.' 
1 may mention, as an example, one entitled 
* Wesley and his Disciple,' which appeared 
some little time ago, and was written by the 
author of the very interesting Letters from the 
East,' which appeared i" - same Periodica], 
1 have but to mention o. ..ore example of thi* 



ries of writing, which is really an orna ment to 
Magazines of the present day, and which is, 
■ perhaps, as excellent in its kind as the moat fasti- 
dious critic could desire. The example 1 am now 
adducing, in illustration of these remarks, are 
Mme essays, if bo they may be called, whose mat- 
ter has been collected by an eye as keenly sen- 
sible to every little feature in our English land- 
scapes, and by a heart as open to all the plain and 
honest good nature of our village peasantry, aa 
the eye and heart of either Wilson or the Ettrick 
Shepherd to the more romantic beauties of 
Scottish scenery and manners. I mean some 
papers which hare appeared at different times in 
the old ' Monthly Magazine,' said which ere, I 
beKcve I may safely say, by the authoress of 
* Our Village,' Miss Mitford. They are signed 
with her initials ; but any reader in the slightest 
degree acquainted with the exquisite freshness of 
style and thought which distinguishes all the com- 
positions, both prose and poetry, of that lady, will 
find no difficulty in at once assigning them to her 
pen. 1 need, perhaps, scarcely observe, after 
adducing these instances, that I think the increase 
and prosperity of periodical literature have been 
greatly conducive to the formation of this lower 
but yet most elegant species of imaginative com- 
position, and that 1 consider it to be one of the 
I most distinguished and favourable characteristics 

of the publications we are considering. It has 
also had a good effect on the public taste. The 
habits of the popular mind in England are not, 
as we have said, propitious to the higher exercises 
of imaginative power, but they are favourable to 
the development of the home sympathies of the 
heart, of the deep and glad feelings that are 
woven in with the lore of our father-land, and the 
exhilarating sense of our dwelling being among 
those of our brethren : and the sketches of which 
we have been speaking, have fed and nourished 
these kindly feelings of our English nature ( they 
hare led us among the lone romantic streams, 
taitfht us the very language of the wild woods 
and glens, and the religion of the devout-hearted 

Cple of the sister country. They have brought, 
i before the eyes of our city or fashion-jaded 
countrymen, pictures of our own manners in 
their least sophisticated forms; and have in- 
creased our store of pleasant memories, our ma- 
terials for quiet fire-side reveries, our fairy pic- 
tures and tablets of sweet human forms and gentle 
human intercourses; and have thus afforded a 
tort ef leaven to the harsher materials, of which 
public thought is composed, and softened the as- 
perities of other and more worldly lucubrations. 
We have now to make a few observations on 
the relation of periodical literature to the second 
great division of general literature ; that is, to 
inch as. treat of, or belong to, the science of 
morals. ' Of that part of the inquiry which would 
lead me to speak of the higher departments of 
moral science, or rather of that which belongs to 
religion, I shall dispose in a few words. If we 
are guided at all by the periodical publications 
which are professedly of a theological nature, and 
which are, at present, most widely circulated 
among the religious public, I should say that we 
hare sufficient proof of the little fitness there is 
te such a medium for the conveyance of the 
truths with which religion is concerned. The 
Magazines of this class with which I am acquaint- 
*4, are, for the most part, filled with disquisitions 
Ml particular points of doctrine, with the inquiries 
as? we ill-informed, and answers to their queries 
fcy writers knowing as little of the subject: and the 
Mtly use which these periodicals appear to be of 
fo religious readers, is the information they con- 
tain on public matters connected with the interests 
of religion, which has, of course, nothing to 
4e with their moral usefulness. In this, I think, 
tlsey are, and as mere Magazines ever will be, 
of most questionable importance ; for the only 
•awce of variety to them — the discussion of the 
merits of a presen? "utroversy, or the starting 
srf av»»n«uoasardv' id Q by the. correspondents— 
igr 



is by no means one uniformly safe to draw from : I 
am indeed sure, (and 1 can here speak with a little 
professional confidence,) that the crude, ill-found- 
ed, and eonfiised essays, or letters like essays, which 
I have seen in some works of this sort, are more 
likely to do any thing than advance the interests 
of true Christianity in its catholic purity, or es- 
tablish its professors in the knowledge and belief 
of any of its doctrines It may, perhaps, be said, 
with safety, that the regions of sacred knowledge 
are to be explored in a spirit so different, and for 
ends so widely at variance wjth those connected 
with a species of literature whose most striking 
characteristic is novelty, or a certain brilliancy of 
invention and sentiment, that religious periodicals 
will seldom or never answer any really good pur- 

Eose, either to readers or writers. Descending, 
owever, from these heights, to the lower and more 
easily tracked plains of morality and social inter- 
course, we come into the legitimate provinces of 
periodical literature. It has been already ob- 
served, when speaking of ' The Spectator ' and 
' The Tatler,' that their principal design was to de- 
lineate the manners of the times, and to hold up tc 
ridicule the absurd and preposterous affectation: 
which distinguished some classes, and the half- 
vicious, h a) f- foolish, imitations of others; to set up, 
in fact, a censorship, the authority of which should 
be derived from the public, and whose authority 
the public should recognize, by keeping up and 
patronizing the design. Nothing could be more 
useful, nothing more fruitful in amusement, than 
such a kind of publication. It afforded room for 
the most piquant observations, and the most in- 
teresting details ; for the liveliest sallies of wit 
and ridicule, and the sagest lessons of experience. 
It afforded, in fact, the very kind of reading which 
all classes may enjoy, and from which they may 
all gather that mixture of pleasure and profit 
which it is the greatest possible excellency of a 
work of light reading to render. Is it not, then, 
I may ask, somewhat singular that we have not, 
at the present time, one single periodical which 
answers to this class, or from the contents of 
which any specimens of the same kind of writing 
may be drawn ? 

There is occasionally in the ' New Monthly _ 
character, or a satirical essay, and the same may 
be said of one or two other Magazines, but they 
are, in general, too full of point, or too highly 
touched, to be good in their kind. They want the 
ease, the natural playfulness, the lively gentle- 
manly humour of the older essays ; and we can 
hardly help thinking, while reading them, that the 
writers of the former, saw and described the acci- 
dental circumstances, or common scenes, of their 
every day's experience, while the latter dressed 
themselves for a visit, or prepared themselves 
with note-books, like reporters. It is also worthy 
of observation, that the material of the earlier 
compositions was drawn from the busy scene of 
life as it is before us every hour, ana from the 
study of mankind, in their ordinary and domestic 
relations and habits ; while that of the later ones 
is made up of sickening portraitures or sketches 
of public personages and scenes, which, even 
when done in the best possible manner, are of 
little use when coming from anonymous writers, 
of whose veracity or good taste we can form no 
judgment. 

The moral importance, or the direct moral 
character, of our periodical literature at present 
is, therefore, to be rated exceedingly low; and it 
is only in an indirect manner that its extensive 
popularity is made subservient to beneficial pur- 
poses. That it is of important use there can be 
little doubt ; but it is so only by keeping the intel- 
lect in constant activity, prompting tie spirit of 
inquiry, or softening, as in the instances I have 
alluded to, by some of its imaginative portions, 
the busy, earthly, and turbulent character of the 
times. In considering the use of that branch of 
periodical literature which belongs to science, we 
need but observe, that, as science is every day pro- 
gressing, to it mutt always be of importance that 



its progress should be generally knows; that, aa 
many of its most important successes are the ra> 
sult of a common intercourse kept up ueoug 
scientific men, this intercourse should be ex- 
tended as widely at possible i and, lastly, that, at 
the curiosity, the growing intelligence, and aetiw 
intellect of the age, is continually waating the 
solid and substantial food which science aflbril* 
it, so it cannot but be of use that the improve- 
ments and acquisitions of science should be made 
[lublic, aad be supported by the increasing iateU 
igence of society. 

I have now briefly considered the nature of 
periodical literature, and its relation to the 
three great branches of general literature. Soma 
portions of the latter part of the subject I shall 
more fully consider when I come to examine the 
present character of our principal Periodicals. I 
must, however, observe, in conclusion, that the 
closer I survey the site and extent of the mighty 
machine thus set up among us, and which has 
some bold or other op every part and portion of 
society, J cannot but be surprised at the few im- 
portant purposes to which it is made effectively 
useful, the ignoble service* to which it is loo 
often applied, its subjection lo the nsrrow-rnitiiled 
policy of avarice, its frequent sabrersiaa iato the 
tool of a party — its more frequent employment aa 
the play-thing of idlers, or the hiding-place of 



TALES AND LXOKNDS. 



A bab title may be a temporary hindrance to 
the popularity of a good book ; feet a striking and 
inviting title to one, the contents of which art 
without interest, only serves to irritate the reader, 
and make his disappointment fall heavily on the 
author. This is, In agood measure, the case with 
the work before us. ' Tales and Legends ' were 
words full of pleasant Bound to our ears, and 
we took up the book in expectation of finding 
every page of it glowing with the emblaconing of 
rich and antique memorials. We thought of our 
early wanderings in fairy-land, of our "Robinson 
Crusoe' solitudes and adventures, and then of the 
fair bright visions that had floated before us, and 
been mistaken for reality; and we expected to 
feel something, at least, of the charm of these 
earlier emotions, and had resigned ourselves into 
a humour, that a moderate snare of romance- 
writing talent might have raised into the happiest 
of all moods. We have, however, been greatlr 
disappointed ; and, did we not remember that die 
authors of this work had imposed a debt of thank* 
upon us for a former pleasant and amusing pro- 
duction, we should be disposed to reprehend the 
faults of their present one with considerable stve- 

* Tale* and Legends' consists of ten or eleven 
stories ; and we must, in justice, say, that, though 
the work in general is of very inferior merit, 
there are a great many different degrees of it in 
the several pieces of which it is made up. Those 
entitled to the most attention appear to he the 
smaller sketches which compose the second v - 
lume, which display a good deal of humour, and, 
occasionally, a power of very happy description. 
With regard to the larger pieces, 'The Rescue/ 
in the first volume, presents seme vivid pictures, 
and, had the plot -been better worked out, 
would have been really a very interesting 
story. The ground-work of this tale, which 
is said to be taken from the German of 
Doring, is the adventure of a smuggler in the 
Black Forest, whose brother is in love with the 
niece of an old merchant employed as a spy in 
France. The latter, being on his way homeward, 
is attacked by the smuggler's party, and an ac- 
quaintance is thus made between the old man au>' 
the brother of his niece's lover. An unfortunate 
enterprise exposes the smuggler to the pursuitoE 
the Government officers, aad he is obliged ttrsjsf u 
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- be mate of hii unwilling companion the spy. 
The character of both the fugitives La dis- 
covered in their Sight ; and they are just on the 

- mint of fulling a sacrifice, to French vengeance, 
: when a victory on the part of the Germans de- 
Wen them. The lover baa, ra the mean time, nr- 
,ived from France, where he had been employed 
.n an official capacity, and the story terminate! 
with the marriage of him and the merchant's 
niece. The best passage in the tale, is the account 
of sn adventure, in which the smuggler hoped to 
take advantage of the funeral of a Grand Marshal, 
to import a quantity of valuable goods. It is as 
follow*: 

' Towards tha evening of the same day, an unusual 
crowd from Kehl and Strasburg assembled upon the 
Bridge of the Rhine. Knights, soldiers, citizens, and 
.persons of all ranks and denominations, thronged tbe 
. extensive bridge, under wbkb the majestic river rolled 
its foaming waves. This moving multitude appeared to 
be attracted to the same spot by some object of curi- 
osity. All rushed to tbe German side of the bridge, 
where they remained assembled, and turned their anxious 
'looks in the direction of Kehl, to watch the appearance 
of tbe long-expected funeral procession of the French 
' Field-Marshal, who had fallen in one of the late battles, 
■ and whose body they were now carrying to France for 
interment in the family burying-ground. 

Bat when the good citizens of Strasburg, who had 
come out to meet the body of their late Field- Marsh si, 
■aw the domes of their gigantic Minstera sparkling in 
the golden rays of the setting sun, they thought it most 
prudent instantly to return name, lest, peradventure, 
they should find the gates of the fortress shut against 
them, and so be forced to seek a lodging by starlight 
without tbe walla. 

' Twilight now gradually approached, and spread her 
,4a& mantis over tbe foaming wares and the peaceful 
land, and still no procession appeared. 

' All was now quiet on the bridge— a few solitary 
loiterers alone remained, who had not yet loat hope of 
(he appearance of the procession, and who had deter- 
mined to show their respect to the deceased, by accom- 
panying him part of the way to his last earthly home. 
The guard of honour, which, by order of the Com- 
mander, was stationed on the German ride of the bridge, 
tired with the wearisome delay of the procession, laid 
aside their arms and assembled round the grey-bearded 
drummer, who had made a campaign in Egypt, and 
•who, seated on a muffled drum, wss relating wonderful 
things of tbe secrets of the Pyramids. The approach 
to the bridge, and the bridge itself, was illuminated on 
both sides by torches of pitch, whose lurid and flicker- 
ing flames were reflected in the agitated waves which 
rolled beneath. 

' "As! was tdlingyou," continued the talkative drum- 
mer, " there are at least a thousand casks filled with gold 
Napoleons concealed in the catacombs of the Pyramids, 
just where the old Egyptian kings buried them, nnd 
which would be s glorious prise to him who is bold 
enough to search for them.' 

' This speech was suddenly interrupted by a call of 
tbe sentinels, and the clash of arms, which announced 
the approach of the procession with the Iwdy of the 
Field-Marshal. The command was given ; in a moment 
the guard stood under arms : and tbe hollow sound uf 
tbe veteran's drum now rolled as incessantly ss his 
tongue had done a short time before in recounting his 
often -repeated adventures. The funeral procession, 
which was now so near as to be distinctly seen by the 
light of tbe torches, did not advance at that slow and 
dignified pace which the solemnity of tbe occasion de- 
manded; but, to the astonishment of the spectators, 
approached with extraordinary rapidity. An officer 
rode before, who, with his hst pulled over his fsce, 
galloped up to the captain of the guard, and, after a few 
words, presented his passport, the tenor of which was, 
that be, Adjutant Delolay, was ordered to accompany 
tbe body of tbe deceased Marshal to his family burying- 
ground, and to pay him the last military honours. 
After this conference, on a sign from tbe officer on 
guard, tha drums were silenced, and without even 
waiting for the salute of honour, the procession hurried 

■ '■ This is not tbe way to treat a French Marshal, 
at least if they mean to pay him military honours," 
muttered the old drummer to bis comrsde ; " it would 
break the hero's heart were be to see what pains they 
take to get the business over as quickly ss possible! 
Saerr nam dt Dim — I knew him well; 1 have beat my 
drum by his side at Ansterlitx and Eylau." 

'"It may be so," interrupted bit companion ; " but 
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is no wonder that the first cannon-ball found it easy to 
hit him — Only look si the sise of tbe bier, and how 
high the body seems to rise under the black pall. On 
my soul, one would think there were six Field-Mar- 
shals mere in place of one." 

' At this moment the leader of the procession dashed 
past at full gallop — the long plume of his hat waved 
gracefully in the light of the torches, a scornful smile 
passed over his countenance, and his expression of tri- 
umph snd delight spoke of some enterprise successfully 
accomplished. He soon reached the soldiers, who, 
with their arms reversed, and in solemn silence, hastily 
followed the body. The procession had scarcely gained 
the middle of tbe bridge, when, to tbe amazement of 
tbe spectators, the officer, who now seemed in greater 
haste than ever, gave the horses a smart blow with the 
but-end of a carabine, which instantly set them off at a 
hard trot, while he himself fallowed at a rapid pace, 
that he migbt nut let the precious corpse out of his 
sight. So soon as tbe procession and its leader had 
passed, the guard of honour st the entrance of the 
bridge dispersed, to make wSy for tbe douaniers, who 
generally were stationed there, but whose place, upon 
this particular occasion, was supplied by soldiers of the 

Suddenly the clash of arms was again beard, and a 
rushing sound as of approaching horsemen. The chal- 
lenge ot the sentinel was replied to in aloud, impatient, 
and eager voice ; and sn officer, whose richly em- 
broidered uniform was covered with orders, rode up, 
with the speed of lightning, on a buck charger, fol- 
lowed by two gendarmes. 

" What is that? " said the stranger, in a haughty 
commanding tone to the officer on guard, " what •- 
thst dark moving mass upon tbe bridge?" 

' The officer, drawing near, informed the inquirer 

tit was the body of the late Field Marshal, who was 

killed in the last battle, and which, under the command 
of the Adjutant Delolay, they were conducting to be 
' iterred in the burying-ground of the deceased. 

" Tbe Devil ! " said the officer, unsheathing his 
sword, " this is some infamous deception — the pro- 
cession follows me — I am the Adjutant Delolay '." 
And with these words he struck tbe spurs deep in his 
horse's sides, and flew, followed by his attendants, af- 
ter the procession. 

' The dousniers at once perceived the cheat that had 
been practised upon them, and that by this contrivance 
a rich booty bad escaped their harpy claws. 

" This is a trick of the smugglers," they exclaimed, 
as they rushed upon the bridge after the gendarmes. 

" Sucre turn.'" exclaimed the veteran of Egypt," did 
I not tell you that they knew not bow to show funeral 
honours to a Marshal of the great army ? Now, y— 
see I am right, they are no soldiers, but rogues ; e 
the pretended Marshal turns out to be neither mi 
nor less than a bale of tobacco." 

' All laughed, but the officer commanded silence, 
be did not think it consistent with his dignity to take 
part in tbe concerns of tbe douaniers ; however, he 
thought it as well, under the present circumstai 



cessionontbebridgecontioueditswsy as quickly as pos- 
sible; but it was still a considerable distance from the op- 
posite side, when the hollow echoing gallop of approach- 
ing horsemen and the shouts of the enraged douaniers 
reached the ears of its conductor. " Confound it!" 
said he, to himself, with suppressed rage, " to be so 
near the harbour, and yet to be shipwrecked." 

' He now endeavoured to beat the horses into a trot ; 
but all his exertions to force them to accelerate their 
epeed proved fruitless. The officer now approached at 
full gallop, followed by the gendarmes, and a crowd of 
furious dousniers ; snd the leader of the mock proces- 
sion now saw that his well-concerted enterprise bad 
failed, and thst it was time for him to think of his own 

"All is lost!" he exclaimed to his companions ; "but 
the blood-hounds shall not be benefited by it, snd their 
noses shall in vain try to discover the scent. Cut tbe 
traces," he exclaimed, " and throw tbe carriage, with 
all its contents, into tbe stream ; and," be continued, 
with a scornful laugh, " let the fishes feast on tbe 
corpulent body of his Excellency tbe Field- Mar- 

' Tbe good people who followed tbe spectacle along 
tbe banks of the river, were lost in amazement at this 



already ou the spot; the gendarmes, at full gallop, 
dispersed the people who were busied about the car- 
riage ; tbe douaniers stormed and threatened, while, 
from the other side of tbe bridge, to which the pursued 
hsd escaped, there issued a hollow murmur. 

' " Is it even so l" muttered tbe ■— p*"« of list 
smugglers, as he raised himself in the saddle, and be- 
held the dangerous situation in which he was placed. 
" And so the valuable goods will fall into the heads of 
the rascals after all ? Nothing now remains but to 
give my friends tbe signal to the rescue. Cursed dis- 
aster ! devilish accident! which has overturned so deep- 
laid a plan." 

' At the same moment there was heard s peculiar 
whistle, which the dousniers immediately knew to he 
tbe smuggler's usual signal when forced to retreat, and 
which gave notice to his people, that their asaistsnee 
was required to rescue him from some imminent 
danger 

' With the speed of lightning he instantly threw off 
his military hat and cloak, by which he might be re- 
cognised, and in the dress of a citizen, which he wore 
under bis uniform, he dashed at full gallop among the 
astonished crowd, to gun a certain point of the bridge, 
where several boats lay unobserved, and where he 
knew he would instantly find a refuge. But while be 
was straining every nerve to reach his destination, the 
officer in the embroidered uniform sprung upon him, 
and stopped bim in tbe way. 

' " Are you the scoundrel," he exclaimed, with irre- 
pressible fury, " who presumes to pass himself off for 
the Adjutant Delolay ? Instantly dismount, kneel in 
the dust ; tremble, miserable cheat, 1 myself am 
Delolay !"— Vol. i. p. 254—262. 



extraordinary order, which was inatantly obeyed. The 
horses, freed from their traces, rushed at full speed to 
tbe opposite bank. Every exertion was made to push 
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Etymology is one of the sciences whose im- 
portance is more generally allowed than practi- 
cally understood. The use which may be made 
of it in elucidation of historical difficulties, the 
clue which it frequently affords to the darkest 
windings of ancient tradition, the light it throws 
upon many points of moral science, in its con- 
nection with the different circumstances of man- 
kind, nnd its paramount utility to the scholar in 
every branch of critical science; these several 
important uses of etymology are less distinctly 
understood than they ought to be, either by the 
persons pursuing those branches of learning, h^ 
which a knowledge of it would be of the greatest 
benefit, or by those who are employed in teach, 
ing languages, whether ancient or modern. With 
respect, however, to many departments of learn? 
ing, it is almost the first thing which should eiu 
gage attention ; or, rather, it should be con. 
sidered by them as the statuary, or the painter 
does the power of drawing an outline, and 
being able to use it as affording established prin- 
ciples to which he may safely refer. Both the 
philosophical historian and the critic are of this 
class ; and, without possessing some skill and ex- 
perience in this science of verbal analytics, they 
are frequently without the power of penetrating, 
where otherwise they would walk with ease, or of 
detecting truth when she lies concealed under 
the thinnest possible veil. The better the nature 
of language itself is understood, the more 
clearly the importance of the science of which 
we are speaking will be discerned; for when it 
is considered that a universal analogy is known 
to exist among languages, connecting, by a 
minute, but yet discernible thread, the dialects 
of the most remote countries and the most 
widely separated ages — it must be clearly seen 
that the mere discovery of this general analogy 
tends to prove a very remarkable fact respecting; 
the original circumstances of mankind, ana 
that, taking the knowledge of this curious agree- 
ment in the languages of the world for the foun- 
dation, we may proceed to inquire, with some 
hope of success, into the existence of a strong- 
analogy in the primitive customs, habits of think- 
ing, and religious feelings of ancient nations. 
Tbe closer this analogy can be traced, the mora 
light will be thrown from one age and, country 
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to another, in illustration of their different his- 
tories ; and the greater the certainty with which we 
can appeal to this analogy, or trace its variations 
in strength and continuity, the better able shall 
we be to estimate the value of theories, and con- 
jecture on the history of different nations, and to 
point out the boundaries of probable conjecture 
and unsupported speculation. A circumstance 
also to be particularly pointed out in the mention 
of this subject is, that etymology furnishes the 
inquirer into ancient times with a very important 
addition to that species of evidence which may 
be most safely relied on, the incidental. Docu- 
ments of every kind, whether strictly historical 
or only moral, are. exposed to cavil and objec- 
tion; but when proofs on any question can be. 
drawn from an examination into the structure of 
a language ; when some particular idiom or cer- 
tain remarkable words form the first link in a 
chain of argument, we have a species of evi- 
dence that lies as far beyond the reach of con- 
troversy as the manners of past times beyond 
control. It is true, the uses of such a science as 
etymology depend on a nicety of reasoning and 
patience of research possessed by no very large 
number of scholars, and that the illustrations to 
be drawn from it are of a kind, the value of 
which is not to be estimated by a careless ob- 
server; but when it is considered how many 
times the explanation of a difficult point in his- 
tory, or of an obscurity in a writing, depends 
upon the slight and almost imperceptible mi- 
nutiae of circumstantial evidence, the utility of 
the inquiries instituted by the science will not 
be questioned, nor the importance of its conse- 
quences under-rated. 

It is a little to be regretted, therefore, that 
considerably less attention is paid to the elemen- 
tary instruction of young classical scholars in the 
outlines of etymology, than is due to its im- 
portance. The immediate advantages of the 
study we hare seen to be considerable, and there 
are others which, though less directly belonging 
to it, are of scarcely less value. Few branches 
of learning are more calculated to awaken the 
spirit of research in a young mind than this ; for 
it appeals strongly to the curiosity in its most 
general propensity, and it offers a reward to dili- 
*gence at once evident and attainable. 

With these ideas, on the utility of etymological 
science, and on the benefit which would result 
from more attention being paid to it in our great 
seminaries of learning, we have taken up the 
volume before us with much pleasure, which 
.has been in no little degree increased by finding 
it bear the name of a family, almost every member 
of which has done some important service to clas- 
sical literature. The elementary works of Doctor 
Valpy, of Beading, are indisputably the best treatise 
of the kind published; and the tasteful and ele. 

Kt work of Mr.Valpy, of Norwich, the ' Elegantia? 
hue,' would have permanently ranked him 
among the most accomplished scholars of the age, 
bad he not possessed the higher claims which 
belong to his useful and laborious life, and the 
employment of his scholarship in the most im- 
portant purposes of learning. His edition of the 
Greek Testament, with the annotations which his 
extensive knowledge and indefatigable industry 
nave supplied in the illustration of the text, is a 
work winch should form a part of the collection 
of every theological student and reader, and is 
one for which Mr. Valpy deserves to be ranked 
among the benefactors of his age. 

The work before usisbyMr.F.E. J. Valpy, one 
of the masters of Reading School, and brings ad- 
ditional credit to this talented family. After some 
brief but curious remarks, — by which the author 
shows that the Latin language is to be regarded in 
reference to the Greek, not as a sister, but a 
daughter, — He proceeds : 

' We may now, it is hoped, be warranted in believing 
that the Greek is not the sister, but the parent of the 
fcatia. Nevertlieles% the writer has not chosen to avail 
fehnfeff exclusively of this opinion, but has frequendy 



; to a Gmek word analogous words in other lan- 
guages. He is aware that some learned men contend 
that the Latin is to be traced not to the Greek but to 
the Northern language*. Yet it is satisfactory to know, 
that the great German Etymologist, Wachter, though 
he refers his language, as much as was in his power, to 
northern origin, is frequently obliged to abandon his 
attempts, and to leave German words with the Greeks 
and the Latins. With regard to the Cornish knd Ar- 
: languages, the learned Welsh linguist, Lhuyd, 
observes I " The Damnonian and other southern Brl- 
being on account of their situation earlier con- 
quered, and consequently mors conversant with tbe 
Romans than we of Wales, it is not to be admired if 
several Latin words occur in the Coraish and Armoric 
dialects not owned by us." Indeed, wa may often detect 
a derivation from the Latin from the nature of the word. 
Thus the Armoric Pirgrin sad Relixhon must be corrup- 
tions of Peregrinus and Religionis, the Cornish Pauaof 
Psron is, and tbe German Ente of Aoatis, and not via 
tend. So the Northern Recta, Richt, Right, are from 
tbe Latin Rectus, and not nee oertd. 

' But it wtll be said that there are numerous words 
which we cannot show to be taken from the Greeks. 
Doubtless it is so, although the number of such words 
is constantly decreasing. When Vossius published his 
Etymology, he was ignorant that Pruina was nothing 
but TlfaJtrj). So it wss with numerous other words. 
And future generations will probably supply from the 
Greek sound derivations of words, which to this time 
have been investigated in vain. 

' Such words we have, as far is we have been able, 
traced on the one hand to the Northern, on the Other to 
the Oriental languages. Not that these sources have 
been exhausted : much doubtless might have been 
added, but it is hoped that not a few valuable ana- 
logies have been here collected, and that, on the whole, 
the claims of the Northern and Eastern languages have 
received a patient and an attentive hearing. 

' One word in regard to the Hebrew. Mr. Home 
Tooke thus expresses his objection to the derirstion of 
Latin from that language : " It is a most erroneous 
practice," he says, of the Latin Etymologists to fly 
to tike Hebrew for whatever they cannot find in the 
Greek r — for the Romans were not a mixed colony of 
Greeks and Jews, but of Greeks and Goths, as the whole 
of the Latin language most plainly evinces." This 
seems a reasonable proposition ; yet Ihavenotomitted 
to indulge the fancy of those who are not persuaded 
by it. 

' Mr. Tate is of opinion that the Latin language came 
in great measure from the Sanscrit. Dr. Jones, too, 
carries us to the Indians. The note on Latus, borne, 
supplies tbe reader with an instance of this kind. Barrus 
and other words will be found traced to an Indian 
source. Mr. Tate cites the following passage from Sir 
William Jones : " The first race of Persians and In- 
dians, to whom we may add the Romans and Greeks, 
the Goths, and the old Egyptians or Ethiops, originally 
spoke the same language. Tbe Jews and Arabs, the 
Assyrians, or second Persian race, (be people who spokt 
Syriac, and a numerous tribe of 4byssinians, used oni 
primitive dialect wholly distinct from it." I have se- 
lected the following Sanscrit analogies from the 26th 
Number of " The Edinburgh Review " 
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Notwithstanding tbe analogy we have pointed oat 
between the Latin and the Greek, so different are the* 
languages, that, if we take at random a certain ruin be. , 
of Latin words, we shall find but few of them com 

ad in sound to the Greek. A great reason is, thai 
.... Latins farmed new words from those which thej 
introduced from Greece. Thus Visio has no allianci 

sound with *0+u, nor Visum with "Opuue 01 
bitriia, nor Invideo with ♦flwAi : and yet Visio 
Visum, Invideo, are all from the Greek Effiw, througl 
the Latin Video. So (he modern Greeks express a chair 
by f&ni, a word which was unknown to their ancea 
tors, but derived from fiW, fsWiyu. Another rea 
son is, that the Latins derived their language from th 
folic tribes, whicb had words peculiar to themselves 
and unknown to the Ionic and Attic races. Lastly, de 
rivative languages apply words in a manner unknowT 
to the early writers in the primary language. Tbu. 
the French express the head by Tate, or as it was an- 
ciently Teste, formed from Testa, a shell, and so the 
shell of the head. " Mas testa," for " my bead,'' 
would have been thought a singular expression by Cicero 
' From the analogy which exists between the Latii. 
and (he Greek in words of (he most common use, we 
may be disposed to give attention to some derivations 
which appear at first sight strained and unnatural. We 
shall allow something for changes which take place a' 
tbe breaking up of an old language, and at the forma-, 
tion of a new one out of it — for changes which arc 
forced on a people by harmony of sound, and by a dif 
fereut pronouneiation of the same letters — for change 
too which must often depend on the mere whim an 
caprice of individuals. Forma was softer than Morfu 
and therefore took its place. Cams was pronounce' 
for Cunis, and Calix for Culix, doubtless because they 
were softer to a Roman ear.' — Pref. pp. iv. — vii. 

We do not, however, agree with Mr. Valbjr in 
his idea, that an etymologist ought to satisfy him- 
self with tracing a language to its immediati 
parent This may be useful, as it respects the 1 
mere meaning of words, but it stops short of all tht 
more important and interesting purposes of the 
study. It is of little use to trace a fountain from 
one ledge of rock to the other, if we have not 

Salience to follow it to its source. Mr. Valpy, 
owever, has only threatened to be thus deficient 
in his inquiries, and his work contains the result 01 
his researches into many very various languages! 
We shall give a short specimen to show the truth 
of our remark, and the ingenuity displayed ii 
the production. 

' Rorarii, ligbt-srmed soldiers, " Fr. m, roru 
Because these frequently preceded the regular troop? 
as dew, or a dewy shower, frequently precedes rain." P 

' Horatio, a blastiog of vines by the fall of a col 
(rori.) dew. 

' Soto, 1 bedew. Fr. rot, roru. 

1 Ho,, roru, dew. Tears, which fall like dew. Fr 
SpAooi, whence frivoi, fa. 1 Or from £6ot, ftSt, 
stream. V Al. from rfif, <ii(,) dew. Fr. pif i 
tbi, as perhaps <()Aia makes floS. *j Tooke : " Si 
from roru, and this from Anglo-Sax. hrot, dew; fron 
hryran, to fall." Wachter : " So Ipiats is from Gothi 
Driusan, to fall." \ " From the Oriental rata,, t. 

distil." Tt 

' Rota, a rose. " From Celt rot." Ainsw. "Rett 
Anglo-Sax. Rhot, Welsh. Son, Lat Whence bn 
from its colour, from tot, red i" W. ^ From peso*, 
sap Varro. That is, from fUm, (as our mnrDer, 
murTHer,) then £«W, as lfi3 for Wef i. e. Ms, 
and ourloveS for loreTH. But run is. rather fh» 
foMmo-a, jviouorra, pertaining to a rose : cut dowr 

' Ihuridus, dewy. Fr. rat. 

' Sotmarintu, Somarimim, rosemary. Horace se 

ites rainuaiaui; " Coronmitcm marino Rare Deos.' 

. Why tl - 

dry rocky soils near the snsj where they thrive 
prodigiously, and perfume the air so as to be smelt at 
a great distance from the land." It is, then, a marinr 
plaot : but what has ru to do with it ? I half suspec 
that the word is a corruption. Is it for roia marina 7 
' Rostrum, tbe beak of a bird, snout of a fish. Fr 
roth, rsnrn, SS Clausum, Claustrum ; Rosum, Ras 
trum- Pliny has, " Corrl aratoria vestigia ipsa to- 
iltnta:" where Forcellini notes: " Hoc est, roiln 
tundentes cibi exquireudi gratia." Awmns was aisr 
the beak of a ship. And a pulpit in the Forum wber 
those who addressed the people stood. Because it ws 
adorned with the bxak* of the ship*, taken fte-m tht 



Ovid calls it nu narii. Why then is It called the dew 
of the sea ? Gregory ! " These plants grow naturallj 
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* Rbti, ft wheel ; a ear ; any thing round , ai the sun's 
Aft ; a tourse or revolntiou ; * wheel or rack for 
dlniinels. " From Celt, for*." Quayle. " Serf, 
Genu. A Celtic wt-H). Welsh, vAetf, Arrooric rof, 
1 liih, rf(, r»c(fta, Franc, rod. It signifies properly a 
TuOnef or ft foot running. For Wheels ire fake feet by 
which ■ eharldt (***») mix. [As Tp»x*r fr. Tp*x». 
Trrpe£o.] StBden derives rod from Iceland, rofn, 
t> drive rtnmd." W. 'Poflft. is to rush with a loud 
noise and impetuosity. Rtla, if from finBia, is for 
fV(*a. I " Plainly frotn Hebr. rata*, rotavit, rotam 
gyravhy' saysBecraan."— Pp. 408, 9. 

We tan safely and confidently recommend this 
publication to our tenders as a useful and valuable 
work. It displays considerable research and 
erudition, and deserves to find a place in the li- 
brary of every general reader, as well as the clas- 
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Mrs. Wilson's elegant verses have been long 
known to the readers of the Annuals, as greatly 
i-ontributiug to the interest of their pages. Per- 
fectly free From the affectations of a particular 
school, and trusting to the warmth of a female 
heart and its chastened tenderness, for inspiration, 
She writes in a style of pure and sustained ele- 
gance, add chooses her themes from subjects o 
which the gentlest and most amiable of feelings 
iliay be safely trusted with their full freedom. 
Mrs. Wilson has not obtruded herself upon pub- 
lic notice by any of the arts which are unbecom- 
ing to female delicacy ; but we doubt not she will 
gradually obtain a popularity which will be the 
more gratifying to her feelings, as beine; a genuine 
tribute of praise to her talents and good taste. 
It is do little praise to this authoress to say, that 
the merit which her poetry possesses Is entirely 
Ler own, and is derived neither from the imita- 
tion of an admired model, nor from the bold and 
striking interest of her subjects. She thus de- 
serves credit for a degree of originality which is 
unpossessed by more than one fashionable author 
iif the other sex, and a true native talent may be 
found existing in the calm and plaintive strains 
which can only be devoid of sweetness to the bad- 
tutored>and hackneyed ear. As Mrs. Wilson has 
thus trusted entirely to her own taste and feelings 
jn the composition of her verses, it is not neces- 
sary for us to institute any comparison between 
her and the contemporary writers of the same 
sex ; and we have only to express our delight that 
we have so many uttering the sweetest sentiments 
of their hearts in poetry as sweet and harmo- 

The volume of Mrs. Wilson's poems now before 
vs, consists of several pieces, some of which we 
have already seen, but the greater part of which 
have not yet been before the public. It is divided 
into four parts, embracing miscellaneous poems, 
sketches, elegies, and songs, each of which is 
generally characterised by the same tenderness 
of feeling, and easy versification, which have dis- 
tinguished the authoress's former productions. 
Our extracts from this interesting little volume 
will bear us out in what we have said of Mrs. 
Wilson's character as a poetess. We take our 
first from her sketches ; 

TUB BRIDAL. 
* Within the sacred Pane they stand — aronnd 

lie Bridal group is gather'd ; the young Bride 
Casts her meek dove-tike eyes upon the ground 

With woman's tenderness ; seeking to bide 
The strng'gliog sighs that heave her gentle breast. 
Where Hope and Pear by turns become a trembling 

Look to her heart ! what thoughts are passing there 

That cast a pensive shadow o'er her brow ? 
Thoughts in which Love's bright dream can claim 

(Yet thoughts, which Love himself must still allow,) 
Rush o'er her soul," and leave that trace of care. 
Which throws its shade awhile o'er features heavenly 



She leaves to grace another ; — happy years 
Of peaceful, calm endearment ; as the vow 

Her scarce-beard voice has uttered, wake those 

That, bursting through concealment or control, 
Down her fast-fading cheeks In pearly currents roll ! 
Perchance, a Father's dying look of love 

Yet hovers o'er her ; — or a Mother's voice, 
Whose gentle accents sanction and approve 

The object of her young heart's early choice, 
Dwells in her ear j but who shall dare reveal 
All the fond, tender thoughts that through her bosom 

Youth I if her gentle heart and eyes o'erflow, 
From thoughts like these, it augurs future bliss 5 

And coming years of peace and love shall show 
Th' unfatbom'd depth of woman's tenderness '. 

Years, which from thee their future hue must take, 

As thy love's ebb or flow, shall bright or gloomy 

Chide not these signs of sorrow, for they tell 
No tale of coldnesa or distrust to thee ; 

But feelings of the heart, that only dwell 
Where Truth and Love have made their sanctuary. 

Chide not these mournful smiles — these gentle tears, 

Like April's dewy showers, through which the sun 

And now the rite is o'er— the white-rob'd train, 

'Mid joyous peals that float upon the air. 
Depart those sacred walls ;— where ne'er again 

Shall either of that happy twain repair 
To seal such holy bond, till one shall be 
The Bridegroom or the Bride — of cold Mortality ! 
The fate of one ii aeal'd for aye on earth. 

It may be both :— thrice happy they who prove 
The depth of faith that in the soul has birth, 

And the true heart, that knows no second Love 1 
That on one altar kindles all its fires, 
And when that altar falls, in the bright blase expires. 
Now, all is bliss and tenderness,— no ston_ 

Comes o'er the summer-heav'n of Love's pure sky; 
No angry frowns his rose-wrcKth'd brows deform, 

No lightning glances kindle in his eye ; 
Calm and unheard tho6e whirlwind passions sleep, 
. That rise within Love's bowers, as billows from the 

Fair Bride ! thou know'st not all the varied ills 
That may o'ertake tbee 1 — all the painful hours. 

The pangs of hope deferr"d— the blighting chills 
That sometimes visit e'en Love's fairest flowers, 

And Bteal away their fragrance ;— nor the woes 

Woman untold must bear, that wreck her soul's 

To watch, perhaps, a wild and wand'ring heart, 

To chain by lore the Rover ;— to beguile 
His wayward mood, when tears are fit to start. 

With soft persuasire eloquence, — to smile 
E'en while the heart is breaking,— is the lot 
Of Woman's life, alike in palace or in cot ! 
To linger through the long night's gloomy reign, 

'Till morning breaks in hcav'n, and tlie stars fade 
Frmi i'jvs that watch— a heart that aches in vuin ; 
• To mourn o'er blighted Hopes — Love ill repaid ; 
To shed Affection's tears o'er vows forgot,— 
In ev'ry age and clime, such has been Woman a lot 
To chide,— ah, not to chide bim :— that hia love 

Esteems her peace so lightly ; but to twine 
Her arms round his ;— nor by a look reprove ;— 

To lay her heart before him, as the shrine 
That it has sworn to worship; — to win hack 
The Wanderer's erring feet to Virtue's peaceful 

These, and a thousand cares like these beside. 
Make up the lot of Woman ; — nil the hours 
Of her life are not sunshine ; — to provide, 

While summer lasts, against those wintry showers 
That Love must sometimes know, should be her care, 
If o'er she hopes ou Earth one peaceful hour to share 1 
Fair Bride I — the die is east — and thou must stand 
t basard , — never may the heart. 



Our next specimen of Mrs. Wilson's style is at 
a different character, but is so full of true womanly 
as well as poetical feeling, that it is equally war* 
thy of praise with the one we have just given: 

' I watch for Thee ! — when parting day 
Sheds on the earth a ling'nng ray ; 
When bis last blushes, o'er the rose, 
A richer tint of crimson throws ; 
And ev'ry flow'ret's leaves are curi'd 
Like Beauty, shrinking from the world; 
When silence reigns, o'er lawn and lea. 
Then, dearest Love 1 I watch for Thee ! 
T watch for Thee !— when Eve's first star 
-Shines dimly in the Heavens alar, 
And twilight's mists and shadows grey 
Upon the lake's broad waters play ; 
When not a breeze, or sound, is heard, 
To startle evening's lonely bird ; 
But husb'd is e'en the humming bee — 
Then, dearest Lore ! 1 watch fur Tbee ! 
I watch for Thee ! when on the eyes 
Of Childhood slumber gently lies ; 
When sleep has still 'd the noisy mirth 
Of playful voices, round our hearth, 
And each young, cherub's fancy glows 
With dreams, that only childhood knows, 
Ot pleasures past — or yet to be- 
Then, dearest Love ! 1 watch for Thee ! 
I watch for Thee ! Hope of my heart, 
Returning from the crowded mart, 
Of worldly toil, and worldly strife. 
And all the busy scene of life ;— 
Then, if thy brow of brightness wear, 
A moment's space, the shade of care, 
My smile, amid that gloom, shall be 
The rainbow of the storm to Thee !' 

pp.143, 144. 

We close the volume with increased respect for 
the fair authoress's talents and amiable tceliDge. 
Had she not been already known to the public, it 
would have claimed for her its immediate atten- 
tion ; as it is, it will establish her reputation. 



I pledg'd, together With thy Hand, 
,._. lie love it trusted ; — mnythy.p™* 
Tbrongh all Life's future, scenes, be brig! 



Repent the lo 



Not deeper shades of 



it trusted ;— may thy par 

scenes, be bright as now, 

veil mat unwrinkled brow, 
pp. 92-97. 



GOMEZ ARIAS. 

oma Ariai; or, Tit 5/een of the Alpvjarrai 1 t 
Spanish Hisloricat Romance. »y lion Tekt/oro d* 
Tnirba y Onto. 3 vols. 12mo. Hurst and Chance. 
London, 1828. 

The prodigious success- that has attended the 
romances of Sir Walter Scott, must have roused 
the emulation of the rawest recruits in the re- 
public of letters ; and, accordingly, we find 
that France, Germany, and Italy have not been 
wanting in numerous imitators of this great 
Scottish artist. In the midst of this multitude 
of servile copyists, who follow the footsteps 
of the Edinburgh literary chieftain, a fe ncn, 
however, of superior pretensions have entered the 
lists, who are worthy of being put into competi- 
tion with him, and who, like him, are compe- 
tent to delineate the general outlines of human 
nature in all the varieties of life. The manner 
of the times from which they have drawn their 
subjects, are represented by them with fidelity 
and accuracy : and by their efforts, historical ro- 
mance has re-acquired that character of grace 
and dignity which It had lost in consequence of 
the great mediocrity of most of the productions 
which appeared in the interval which elapsed be- 
tween the days of Mademoiselle Scudery and the 
more modern times of Madame Genlis. 

M. de Sismondi, was, we believe, the first 
that introduced on the Continent the new 
style of romance, for the invention of which we 
are indebted to the genius of Sir Walter Scott. In 
his tale of 'Julia Severn,' he lias introduced a 
very interesting action, and a full and accurate 
description of Hie manners of the times in which 
the story is laid. The peculiarities of the fifth cen- 
tury are represented in the most copious and at- 
tractive manner, so as to enable the reader to 
have, a more correct and nvid idea of them, 
than the page of history afford?. The manners of 
the Gauls, the Franks, and the (tomans, of that 
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period ; the savage, court of Clovis ; the ambition 
and policy of the clergy of those times; the vanity, 
baseness, and luxury of the patricians of Rome, 
subdued bv the Barbarians ; the misfortunes of the 
brave Gauls who arc betrayed and oppressed j all 

Cm review before the eyes of the reader. 
i the wrecks of the ancient fabric of the super- 
stition of the Druids are brought upon the scene, 
such as when they shed a transient light over the 
gloomy deserts of Gaul. 

Madame Caroline Pichlcr has performed forGer- 
manv, what M. (le Sismondi has done for France ; 
and her fellow-citizens have assigned her the title 
of the 'German Walter Scott.* The turn of her sen- 
timents is grave, and her imagination is fruitful and 
inventive. Her productions are distinguished by 
peculiar independence of thought, and a fre< 
uorn of judgment, which were not naturally to be 
expected from a female, and particularly a native 
ofvienna. Herlast work, 'The Swede at Prague,' 
brings forward a scene of the latter period of the 
thirty years' war. The reader is transported into 
the Palace of Waldstein, and lives with the terrible 
warriors of the North, who came to impose 
Germany the right of investigation, and liberty of 
conscience. Those truly dramatic characters the 
author delineates with the hues and colours that 
essentially belong to their own times, and paints 
their prejudices and peculiarities to the life, while 
the whole is animated by a strain of 
equally entertaining and instructive. 

M. Alexandre Manzoni is the third of these 
superior geniuses, who, gifted with the spirit of 
this new literary school, has undertaken to natu- 
ralise the historical romance in his native land. 
The undertaking was so much the more dangerous 
and adventurous, as the language of prose has no 
fixed and peculiar style in Italv. He composed 
the romance of the ' Promcssi Sposi,' which was 
received with universal admiration and applause. 
The intention of the author was to describe the 
Spanish despotism, the famine which ravaged the 
country of the Milanese in the 17th century, and 
the pestilence that succeeded that famine. The his- 
tory of the two young betrothed lovers, who are 
harassed and perstciued by a lc;i'!cr of bandiv.i, is 

to exhibit tuese grand event s, than as a regular ^nd 
concatenated narrative, But when he touches on 
the romantic department of his work, he power- 
fully agitates the heart ; and when he comes to 
the part which is purely historical, he arrests the 
attention of the reader, et the same time that he 
instructs him. 

His production is a national history, which, in 
a manner superior to the stories of Walter Scott, 
must interest the people of Italy, who may be 
vS: i'ed is the light of a feeble and helpless infant, 
for which the brim of the vessel that contains 
the bitter but healing draught must be rubbed 
over with honey ; ana the garb of fiction must be 
assumed, in order to deliver the useful lessons of 
history, 

A fourth competitor for fame, and rival of Wal- 
ter Scott, presents himself in the person of Don 
Teleeforo de Trueba, a Spaniard, who has chosen 
his native country for the theatre of the scenes 
he describes ; 

' As an enthusiastic admirer of the lofty genius, the 
delightful and vivid creations of that great founder of 
English historical fiction, Sir Walter Scott, it often 
struck me, while reading his enchanting novels, as 
rather singular that he had never availed himself of 
the beautiful and inexhaustible materials for works 
upon a similar plan to he met with in Spain. It has, 
indeed, been generally admitted, that Spain wis the 
classic ground of chivalry and romance. The long 
dominion of the Moors — the striking contrast between 
their religion, their customs and manners, and those 
of their Christian enemy — the different petty kingdoms 
into which Spain was divided, with the consequent 
feuds, intrigues, and battlea, — all concurred to pro- 
duce a succession of extraordinary incidents «sd cha- 
racter, highly adapted for romantic and dramatic illus- 
tration. Vet, while the less abundant chronicles and 
traditions of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Francs, 



were successively ransacked by the great magician and 
his most successful imitators, they seem almost studi- 
ously to have avoided dwelling upon those glowing. 
luxuriant productions, replete with such variety of in- 
cident and character, which form the national treasures 
of Spain.— Pref., pp. 8, 9. 

But the reader will naturally ask, is this new 
and 1 aspiring author competent himself to engage 
in a task, in which only three authors on the 
Continent have succeeded to the fullest extent. 

The review that we are now going to take 
his work, will, we flatter ourselves, fully answ 
that question. We shall begin by selecting the 
description of the hero of his romance i 

' Don Lope Gomez Arias was a man whose will had 
seldom been checked, and he placed the most 
bounded confidence in the magnitude of his resoui 
physical and intellectual. Nature had indeed been 
lavished in conferring on this individual' her choicest 
favours. To the most undaunted courage and quick- 
ness of resolve, be united the greatest powers of mind, 
and brilliancy of talent, but he was unfortunately di- 
vested of those genuine feelings of the heart, which 
alone can render these qualities desirable. 

' His courage, talents, aud abilities had rendered 
him an object of dread, not only to the enemies of his 
country, but to the rivals of his love or ambition. By 
the men he was generally disliked, feared, or envied. 
Unfortunately the softer sex entertained for him fi 
different sentiments.— Ala* I they could not discern 
the void within his heart, through the dazzling splei 
dour of his outward form, and habitual allurements of 
manner. Many had already been the victims of his 
seducing arts ; were they to blame ? — perhaps they 
were only to he pitied. He possessed every resource 
that proteased libertines employ, to inveigle the affec- 
tions of the innocent maiden, or attract the admiration 
of the more experienced woman; Besides his 
rage and resolution — qualities as much more prised by 
females, as ther seldom fall to their thsre, Gomes 
Arias was engaging in bis deportment and without any 
alloy of servility in his address; indeed he seemed 
rather to command attention, than to court it, and the 
general expression of his features was that of pride, 
tempered with the polish of gentlemanly bearing. 

' In his personal appearance he was remarkably 
handsome, being of tall and majestic stature, to which 
his finely turned limbs were in strict proportion. 
There was an inte'Wnce in the piereina glance of his 
■ ,:[; ry, ..:■: it ■-,. 1. nf .. ix.il - si.ty and satire sat ha- 
l.ituolly upon his lip. To his otber attractions he 
added a set of-regular though somewhat large features, 
which were shaded by a profusion of black glossy 
curls, and the superb mustachios and/*™* that clothed 
his upper lip and chin.' — Vol. I., pp. 76 — 78. 

Such is the principal hero introduced in the 
Spanish historical romance of ' Don Telesforo 
de Trucha' He is the lover of the beautiful and 
noble Leonora de Aguila, and, having danger- 
ously wounded Don Rodrigo de Cespedcs, he 
is obliged to seek a refuge at Guadix, where he 
lies concealed at the time when the rebellion of the 
Moors breaks out. At Guadix, he falls in love 
with the innocent and beautiful Theodora Mon- 
teblanco, who is enthusiastically devoted to him. 
In one of their interviews, they are surprised by 
the arrival of her father, Don Manuel de Monte- 
blanco, with a stranger, who turns out to be Don 
Rodrigo, who, having recovered of his wounds, 
comes again in search of his antagonist. 

' " Don Lope Gomes Arias I" exclaimed the aston- 
ished cavalier. 

'"Don Lope Gomez Arias!" re-echoed Monte- 
bianco. " It is your rival, then.— What is the mean- 
ing of this, Martha ? " 

' " Your honour may ask the gentleman himself," 
responded the duenna ; " I know nothing of him, but 
that be is the most daring and impertinent man," — 
(Martha indulged in the privilege granted her by Don 
Lope;) "the most unceremonious, head-strong, self- 
sufficient cavalier I ever met with — Virgen Santa ! — 
What a disturbance he has raised in the house I Then 
there's that most impudent rascal of a valet ; ha is the 
principal cause of the commotion, and I humbly crave 
and hope your honour will give him ample reason to 
repent his impudence." 
' "Repent my impudence!" quoth Roque, " thou 
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accursed bn$a /* it would be more meritorious to chop 
off thy slanderous tongue !" 

' Here the duenna proceeded to pour forth a fresh 
volley of words, without any positive explanation, as is 
generally the practice when people are anxious to gain 
time, and collect their senses. 

* " Peace, woman !". interrupted Gomes Arias, intbt 
middle of her harangue ; "'this disturbance, as you term 
it, is of your own doing. Had yon behaved with more 
courtesy to a stranger, you might hare saved the im- 
propriety my valet has been guilty of towards you ; an 
impropriety for which he shall most assuredly suffer (it 
due time." — Here lie cast a terrible look on the aston- 
ished Roque, who perfectly well knew he was doomed 
to suffer for his master's vaguies ; and that the failure 
of his adventures must recoil invariably on his unfortu- 
n ate bead. Yet he looked sorely puzried how to find ont 
the nature of the impropriety he had committed against 
the superannuated dsme who dealt him such abundance 
of vilipendiary epithets. 

' All this time the good Don Manuel was patiently 
waiting for an explanation, and the more the duenna 
explained, the more perplexed he found himself. 

' Gomel Arias at last, after several fruitless en- 
deavours to stop Martha's tongue, availed himself of 
a momentary pause sbe made to take breath. — " Don 
Manuel de Monteblanco," said he, "is undoubtedly 
anxious to learn the object of my visit to his house. 

' " Visit!" exclaimed the duenna. " Intrusion — • 
downright taking by storm. — God bless me ! a visit 
you coll it — a visit I 

'"Site ... 
ceed," cried Don Manuel, a little r 
and feeling an inward dread at the matron's explana- 
tory talents. 

' " Don Manuel," continued Gomes Arias, " I am 
exceedingly concerned for the confusion created in the 
mansion of so honourable a cavalier ; but certainly I 
am not so greatly to blame as that good woman wishes 

' " Good woman, indeed '." ejaculated the duenna. 
" Jena mi ealga ! that I should live to he so called— 
toy Criitiana viga — and of as good a family as needs 
be. — No Jewish puddle in my veins. — Good woman, 
forsooth ! My dear master, am I to be called a good 



lying the question, 
the probability of never obtaining a knowledge of the 
business so long as the duenna had the free use of her 
tongue. To quiet, therefore, her auger, the coni- 
ptaismt di.l ravi.ii.i- kindly soothed her apparently 
wounded feelings, by allowing that she by no means de- 
served the appellation. 

' Silence being thus restored, Gomes Arias con- 
tinued : " The cause of my apparent Intrusion Is 
simply this : — Informed by my servant that Don 
Rodrigo de Cespedes was in active search after a»e, „ 

and not wishing; to be backward in acknowledging the 
favour, I thought it incumbent on my honour to faci- 
litate a meeting with the utmost expedition. I re- 
paired to this house, from whence my servant had 
seen that gentleman issue, but before the nature of my 
business could be disclosed, that rigid dame assailed 
use with a tremendous storm of abuse, when my valet, 
in his seal to serve me, or rather indulging in ■ propen- 
sity to retaliate, retorted the lady's freedom of tongue 
with rather too much acrimony." 

' " Now," thought Roque, " it is really too bad 
to accuse me of acrimony, when I hare not onoaod 

' " 1 attempted an explanation," continued Gomez 
Arias, " in the hopes of meeting with a more cour- 
teous reception, when this young lady made her 
appearance (turning to Theodora). I was then about 
to acquaint her with my intention, when fortunately 
the object of my search presents himself in person, a 
circumstancwVbich I hail with the more pleasure, as I 
as assured that Den Rodrigo Is particularly anxkras 
we should renew an old interchange of tokens of our 
mutual regard." 

' " Seuor Don Lope Gomez Arias," replied Don 
Rodrigo, sorely incensed at the tone of levity in which 
he was addressed by his rival, "I likewise congra- 
tulate myself in thus accidentally meeting with Don 
Lope sooner than I waa led to expect ; and though the 
-nock courtesy of his style plainly Indicates die rdi- 
.nce he places on the constant good fortune mat pro- 
ects him, yet he shall find me more solicitous than 
ver for the immediate interchange of the tokens to 
which he So facetiously alludes." 

Gomes Arias, " I cannot bat greatly admire that land- 

Anglict, a beldam. jM 
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able ambition which stimulates yon to deeds of noble 
daring, and in unworthy individual like myself cannot 
fed sufficiently grateful for the honour you villi to 
Confer upon him." 

' These words and the sarcastic ineer that accom- 
panied Ihenr, exaaperated Don Rodrigo to euch ■ de- 
gree, that, turning to hii rival, he pointed to the door, 
and, without further reply, intimated to him to follow. 
Gomez Ariia in about to comply, when Monteblanco 
interposing, exclaimed, 

' " Forbear, caballeros, forbear ; thil ii my house, 
■nd although I im fir from desiring to withhold any 
gentleman from the calls of honour, yet let it not be 
■aid that my mansion via made i scent of violence and 
bloodshed.' 1 

" Falgame Dtot!" cried Roque, "Don Manuel 
■peaks like an oracle. Nor do I think myself, this 
hour of night the most fit to decide such important 
matters. Broad day-light is certainly preferable to thi 
glimmer of the moon and stars, for business like this." 
' Theodora was ready to aink with emotion and fear, 
but the very imminence of the danger inspired her with 
a sort of desperate tranquillity. She knew that her in- 
terposition would only increase the perplexities of her 
situation, without pseventing the* accomplishment of 
their design. Besides, she placed much confidence in 
liar lover's courage and superior skill in the manage- 
ment of anna, and ultimately she possessed tbit noble- 
ness of mind that shrinks from the imputation of 
Cowardice in the object of its admiration. 

* Monteblanco'a remonstrances were rain. Don 
Rodrigo rushed to the door with desperate haste, md 
Gomez Arias followed with the coolness of one to whom 
inch scenes were familiar. 

' " Follow me," cried Don Rodrigo, aa he bounded 
down the stairs with fearful alacrity. 

' " Stay, Don Rodrigo," aaid Gomez Arias, sar- 
castically, " not Bach precipitation, or you may fall 
before your time." 

' This provoking sarcasm entirely overthrew the 
little remaining temper which Don Rodrigo possessed. 
His eyes flashed fire, his whole frame shook, and, un- 
able to reitri 

his sword, a 

A combat ensues, when Roquc, the valet of 
Gomel Arias, to prevent a misfortune, puts out 
the light. A groan is heard, and Don Rodrigo, 
supposing his rival fallen, flies precipitately. 
Upon examination, it turns out that the groan 
was Uttered by Roque, who used this stratagem *■- 
separate the combatants. While Don Rodrigo __ 
flying to the Alpujarres mountains, Don Antonio 
de Seyva, a gallant cavalier, and another enemy 
of Don Gomez, arrives at Guadix, invited by his 
kinsman Monteblanco, for the purpose of marry- 
ing Theodora, to the surprise and despair of that 
young lady. Theodora gives an appointment to 
her lover at night in the garden, where a distress- 
ing scene ensues, which terminates in Gomez 
Arias's .persuading her to fly with him. They 
leave Guadix, and, during the journey, Gomez, 
taking advantage of the 1 momant when she retired 
to rest, abandons her, and, influenced by ambi 
tious views, returns to Grenada. 

When Theodora awakes, she finds herself de- 
serted by her seducer, and surrounded by the 
enemies of her country. They carry her away, 
and, upon crossing a wood, she perceives a man 
hanging on a tree, whom, from the conversation, 
of the Moors, she fancies to be her lover. ■ 

' " The -sight appears to unnerve you, lady," coolly 
observed her conductor, " and 1 wonder not jor it It a 
sorry light for a tender female, and a Christian withal. 
Yonder icare-crow wis, a abort time suite, a Christian 
knight, and is there placed g warning to his fellow- 
countrymen how they dare provdlc the angry Bon, it 
his dominions. In each Msor wilT the Christian en* 
counter a lion ;— nay, something even- more terrible 
than the king of beast*: fort joined with the mighty 
strength and fierce resolution of this animal, we 
the reason and wounded feelings of meK" 

' " By the prophet," aaid one of, the Moors, ' 
Christian well desei — J "' ' ■ 



served his fate ; a n 



e desperate 



A Porch,— the entrance of a building. 



I came not till he wai dispatched," exclaimed 
MsJique in a haughty tone, " otherwise the combat 
would not have been long dubious ; but you are a 
cowardly set, and, had the Christian been seconded, I 
suspect that the five who attacked him would have been 
disgracefully driven back : but be fought alone, his 
daatardly servant having Bed.' Pity we could not catch 
the rascal, for be would have made a proper accom- 
paniment to his master on the next tree." 

' Theodora listened in frown suspense, whilst ano- 
ther of the Moors observed, in an uuder-tone, 

' " 'Twas unfortunate though, that love should have 
brought about his death : in his last moment, he aaid 
something concerning love ; and who knows but this 
young maiden"— 

' Theodora heard no more, — she uttered a taint smo- 
thered scream, and fell lifeless into the arms of Ma- 

* " Give help ! give help 1 ahe faints ! poor damsel — 
Get some water from the brookj" 

They halted a moment, and, having succeeded 
in calling Theodora back to life, they carry her 
to Athacen, where Caneri, a descendant of the 
old Moorish Kings of Cordova, keeps his head- 

We shall return again to this volume. 
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Actum on Anatomy, Surgery, and Pathology. By 
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a -vide circulation, chiefly by reporting, closely, 
the lectures of some of the distinguished pro- 
fessional teachers in London. It was eagerly 
sought, on several accounts, by the pupils of the 
London Schools; it saved to them the labour of 
making written notes of the lectures, or of prac- 
tising any other art to fix them in the memory : 
by taking from them the fear of forgetting, it 
allowed them to give a more undivided and pro- 
fitable attention to the lectures, when orally 
delivered; and the perusal of it at a future time 

Sromised to be almost as useful as attendance on 
resh courses of lectures, But the advantages of 
the work were not confined to the young students 
alone. Among established practitioners, there 
were many who, by means of it, refreshed their 
recollection of the valuable lessons of their for- 
mer teachers ; and many others who prized it, as 
giving a good succint account of the existing 
state of medical science. 

The listening to an animated discourse leaves 
impressions on the mind incomparably stronger 
than the private perusal of any ordinary didactic 
treatise — a fact acted upon by colleges which re- 
quire from candidates, for honorary degrees in 
science, proofs of attendance at oral lectures, 
although excellent treatises on the various sub- 
jects may have been within reach. It follows, 
that such a written report of a good lecture as 
will place the speaker vividly before the mind's 
eye, will have utility approaching to that of the 



have utility approaching to that of 
? display. Now, Mr. Abcrncthy's 



singularly fitted to be thus preserved. 
His- felicitous talent of narrating cases, and of 
seizing the salient points, whether ludicrous or 
instructive, his humour, his eccentricities of man- 
ner, &c, have all contributed to arouse the atten- 
tion of his pupils, and to fix it on the excellent 
matter usually delivered ; and many of these cha- 
racteristics are well retained in a written report. 
We are far, however, from holding that Mr. Aber- 
nethy'a lessons are faultless — witness the whim of 
his eternal blue pill ,■ his carelessness of modern 
improvements in the healing art ; his boasted 
non-acquaintance with the department of the 
physician, and yet his acting as if he were master 
of it, thereby misleading students as to the 
amount of study required of them, &c; but if we 
were to measure the teacher's merit only by the 
quantity of useful information communicated and 
permanently impressed on the minds of the pupils, 



Mr. A he me thy would rank very high. He was" 
the first to incorporate, in lectures of easy com- 
prehension, many of the important discoveries >a> 
the laws of life, made by John Hunter ; and it ift 
not too much to say, that his labours have much 
contributed to that improvement in the treatment 
of surgical diseases, through the general constitu- 
tion, which ia now common to the great body of 
the profession. 

' The Lancet* preserved reports of Mr. Aber-- 
nethy's Lectures, in defiance of his attempts to' 
repress them, — being protected against penalties 
by a point of law, if not of justice. The present 
volume again seems to he a copy from the Lancet, 
similarly protected against both the author and 
the original reporter. The work, therefore, does 
not come before the world with the authority of 
an acknowledged work of Mr. Abernethy ; nut 
unless he publish an edition himself, or at least 
revise the existing work, as Sir Astley Cooper may 
be supposed to have done with respect to his lec- 
tures, which were also first published in ' The 
Lancet,' and afterwards in a separate form, by his 
relative, Mr. Tyrrell ; the present volume will have 
all its value. 

Some parts of Mr. Abernethy's lectures, serve- 
better than any medical work we recollect, to* 
exemplify an important rule in the art of teach' 
ing all sciences, but which is not so generally 
adopted as it deserves; viz. to place general, 
truths or principles before the minds of young 
students ; always as much as possible, in connec- 
tion with the facts from which the principles are 
deduced. The enunciation of an abstract, or 
naked general truth, offers to many, an idea ex- 
tremely vague and fugitive, but if the truth be 
embodied in some striking fact or reality, it be- 
comes impressed on the mind for ever. Tbs 
sages of antiquity acted on this principle, when 
they embodied the precious maxims of moral and 
political wisdom in beautiful fables and parabler-, 
or in interesting examples from real life: and 
Mr. Abernethy has often clothed principles of 
the medical art in a judicious selection of striking- 
cases, related with the peculiarly happy talent 
which belongs to him. 



Odds and Ends, from the Portfolio of a: 

No. /. Basil Steuart. London, 1828. 

Our amateur appears to have taken notes of the 
ridiculous situations in every-day life which have come 
under his pen ; and with the addition of a little eitrn 
charge from his own imagination, proposes to send 
them forth for the amusement of caricature fanciers, 
in a series, of which the Number before us is the flrat- 
It contains four etchings, executed with a good deal of 
light and free effect, but of no great invention, and 
not on very spirited or mirth-stirring subjects. 



Jean Pacoi. 
A short piece, under this title, has been produced at 
the Theatre des Variety. Its success was wholly due 
to the inimitable acting of Madame Baroyer, as a 
grandma ma, which nothing could exceed for its dis- 
crimination and truth to nature; it must otherwise 
have fallen, as the plot is as badly managed as any one 
of those concoctions of our own, denominated a vehicle 
for music : and what ■ set of crazy ricketty tumbrel* 
have we not had. The characters consist of a military 
cook, striving to be witty ; plentiful discharges of mmu 
quctry, a battle, a duel, and one passable couplet. Aa 
the subject comes baiely within the limits of human 
comprehension, we shall have it undoubtedly reproduced 
at one of our great Theatres. The authors are Messieurs 
Francis and Dartoia. 

TITLE -PAG 



It being impossible It forward the Title-page of tkt 
Athenaum, frtc of postage, into the country, unlet* it 
forme part of tie regular sheet. It has been m printed 
for general convenience ; but should there be any parties 
urho may desire separate copies of the Title, not marked 
by folds, as this wilt necessarily be, they will be printed 
for that purpose and snnplttd, tit three jjchw each, *w 
(A* Publisher. 
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EIGHT DAYS AT BRIGHTON— BY a FOREIGNER 

OF DISTINCTION. 

No, IV. 



Ik an elegant little Fly, which for velocity of 
motion well deserved its name, I left tUe Glou- 
cester Hotel to proceed to Kemp-Town, which is 
probably the newest town in Europe, and which 
cannot fail to impress a foreigner with a high idea 
of the boldness and magnitude of English specu- 
lation. This {dace, lite many celebrated towns, 
bears the name of its founder, who has been in- 
tprred by the honourable ambition of bavins; his 
memory connected with an enterprise, of winch 
posterity will say, — 

' Te aaxa loquuntor.' 

The plan on which Kemp-Town is bnilt com- 
bines, at once, the picturesque and the majestic. 
Ita elegant structures, forming an amphitheatre 
on the acclivity of a hill, are reflected in the 
glassy surface beneath ; and, when viewed 
from the sea, the town presents a miniature 
likeness of Genoa the Superb. A vast cres- 
cent forma the centre of the town. The houses 
are bnilt on the most spacious and elegant scale | 
ami, when finished and inhabited, the founder 
may justly be proud of his gigantic undertaking. 

I entered the town, which now, at the period 
of Its birth, it almost as desolate as Pompeii after 
it* two thousand years' burial; and 1 stopped at 
the door of Mr. Kemp's house, where be had that 
day invited a party of friends to dine. According 
to the English custom, 1 was introduced to all the 
guests, and their names were likewise mentioned 
to me. To remember people's names is some- 
times a serious tax on the memory i yet the for- 
mality of an introduction gives a stranger the 
chance of entering into conversation with the 
person whom he sits next to at table, and to 
whom, without this indispensable ceremony, he 
could not take the liberty of addressing a word, 
(Wen though he had been in company with him 
a doaen times before. * Sir Robert and his 
daughter arrived a few moments after me, and 
the company were then summoned to the dining- 

The dinner was excellent, but contrary to the 
usual custom in England, we did not sit very 
long at table. The conversation, which was 
lively and varied, was kept up with considerable 
talent. The plans proposed for the improve- 
ment of the new town, came under discussion. 
A brewery, a hotel, and baths, are already esta- 
blished in it; and all the elegancies and luxuries 
of life will follow, as soon as fashion shall give 
the signal. After dinner it was proposed that we 
should drink prosperity (o the new town, and to 
this toast was added the health of the foreigners 
who had visited it. I replied to this compliment, 
hy observing, that 1 had some time ago been pre- 
sent at a public dinner in St. Petersburg!), in 
celebration of the hundredth anniversary of the 
foundation of that city, and that I hoped the party 
then present, would, a century bence, assemble 
rouna the table of the hospitable founder of 
Kemptown, which might then, perhaps, emulate 
the prosperity of the city of Peter the Great. 

When the ladies left the table for the drawing- 
room, I said to Mr. Marshall, who sat next me, 
* I hope we shall not stop wine-drinking for several 
hours ; for a table without ladies is like a parterre 
without roses.' ' Do not be uneasy on that score,' 
he replied; 'the custom you allude to is now 



* A lady, in Paris, was reproaching Lord S- 
with ingratitude towards General Monjardet, who 
•rteared to slight, though the General had rendered 
hum the most important services when he was only 

.Mr. D , and was living in Paris in circumstances 

bordering on Indigence. — ' I do not know,' said lib 
Lordship, ' what he has to complain of, for, after all, 
he man wan never introduced to me.* 



very much out of fashion.' ' I am glad to hear 
it,' I rejoined, ' for that easy and pleasant con- 
versation which, in France, commences so natu- 
rally with the dessert, and is continued in the 
same tone throughout the evening, is in England 
cut short by this long interruption ; and the sub- 
jects introduced during the absence of the ladles, 
being often of a serious nature, the mind on re- 
joining them, is then less prepared for enjoying 
the pleasure of familiar conversation.* 

We did not continue long over the bottle. On 
returning to the drawing-room, coffee was served, 
and soon after the toiree commenced, with music. 
Miss Kemp played the piano-forte and the harp, 
and sang airs in different languages, with the 
taste appropriate to each, while we were admiring 
a collection of landscapes and flowers drawn by 
her, and which indicates no less talent than ap- 
plication. Accomplishments so varied, and car- 
ried to so high a degree of perfection, joined to 
the personal charms with which the young lady 
Is endowed, might well justify addressing to her 
the happily expressed compliment of Fontenelle 
— ' You have been tanght every art except the 
art to please, and yet in that your success is com- 

At a more advanced period of the evening, 
quadrilles and waltzes were danced, the inter- 
vals being filled up with performances on the 
guitar, in which Senor Hureta, a young Spaniard, 
made us sensible of powers in that instrument, 
which, perhaps, few suppose it can possess. As I 

was dancing with Miss M 1, she informed me 

that a public ball was given by subscription every 
week, at the Ship Tavern, and that this ball, like 
Almack's in London, was under the immediate 
direction of three ladies, without whose permis- 
sion no individual could be admitted. ' The 
room is very fine,' she added, ' and you must 
come to it, for you will see a great number of 
fashionable people there.' — ' 1 shall be very glad,* 
1 said, ' and 1 will, therefore, lose no time in up- 
plying for an admission.' 

In the course of the evening, I entered into 
conversation with Mr. Kemp, of whom Cowper 
might very appropriately have said, 

' God made the country, and man the town.' 
To much information he has united great urba- 
nity, and he appeared to me to be equally fitted 
for society and business. He explained to mc 
the nature of the vast enterprise In which he was 
engaged, and the difficulties he had encountered 
in the progress he has made towards the complete 
execution of bis plan; difficulties, which, how- 
ever, had not discouraged him. ' It is a pity,' 
said I, ' that we do not live in an age in which 
the pleasing fables of the ancient Mythology 
might be adopted, for I much doubt, whether, at 
the building of Thebes, sounds more melodious 
were heard than those which your daughter has 
tbi it evening drawn from her harp; and whether 
Amphion's architects and masons cost as much 
as yours.' — ' You will be better able to judge 
what the town will be as a whole, from a plan 
engraved after the architect's designs, which I 
shall have much pleasure in giving you.* — ' I shall 
have the same, Sir, in accepting and preserving it, 
as one of the most/interesting recollections of my 
travels; but permit me to give you in exchange, the 
drawings for a bath similar to those constructed 
ut Constantinople, in which elegance is combined 
with salubrity. It is possible that such a novelty 
might prove an attraction for your town ; for, as 
a Chinese pavilion, built in 1784, first brought 
Brighton into vogue, why may not a Turkish 
bath, rivalling and superior to that of any Oriental 
Sultan, confirm the success of Kemp-town '' 

The dancing had ceased for some time, and, 
after an elegant collation, the company departed. 



in which 1 had spent my time, and with my expe- 
rience of English politeness. 
As all my time in Brighton was divided be- 



tween the pleasures derived from external object! 
and from society, J had allotted this morning to 
a picturesque promenade, to which Sir Robert 
Wilson had invited me to accompany him and 
his daughter. ' We shall make an excursion of 
six miles,' said he, ' to show you a place colled 
the Devil's Dike.' — I seated myself in my worthy 
friend's carriage, and in less than an hour we ar- 
rived at the spot. From the summit of a very 
high hill, the view extends down a precipice of 
extreme depth. It will, therefore, readily ap- 
pear, that the terror which this view creates, ha* 
given rise to the name. — ' It is supposed,' said 
Miss Wilson, ' that there has been a Roman eamp 
in this spot; and, not long ago, in digging in the 
neighbourhood, an urn was found, full of coins 
of the latter Emperors.' — We soon quitted this 
cheerless prospect. 

Onward the scene changed as by enchantment, 
and presented the most extensive and varied views. 
' Every time that 1 come upon this height, where 
we now stand,' said Sir Robert, ' it brings to my 
recollecjfon by its position that spot in front of 
Dresden, on which "General Moreau was mortally 
wounded by my side.' ' Were you then so 
near him, Sir Robert,' said I. ' Yes, so near 
him, that his Aide-de-camp, Colonel Rapatelle, 
and I supported him in our arms, when he fell 
from his hone.' ' I have often heard the details 
of that event related, but never from authority 
such aa yours. I feel the more interested in it, 
as, notwithstanding the' difference of our ages, 
certain favourable circumstances had established 
a considerable degree of intimacy between Ge- 
neral Moreau and me. I sometimes hunted with 
him on his own estate at Gros-bois, sometimes on 
Ouvrard's at Ruin cy. Such was the natural frank- 
ness of bis character that 1 soon became warmly 
attached to him, and I participated in the general 
opinion of France against the spirit of despotism 
which dictated bis unjust trial. 'By which,' 
observed Sir Robert, ' he was condemned to two 
years' imprisonment, but for which an exile to 
America was substituted. He had purchased a 
fine country-house below the falls of Delaware, 
-here he had a striking example of the truth of 



this a 



inque fortcm 



In this retirement, he learned the diasters of the 
French retreat from Moscow, and foresaw what the 
result would be for France. The impression which 
that event made on him, revived his resentment 
against Buonaparte ; and it was then, while under 
the influence of this feeling, that be received the 
first overtures of the Emperor Alexander, and de- 
termined on returning to Europe.' ' In fact, 1 1 ob- 
served, ' Mr. Parish, with whom General Moreau 
was intimately connected in America, communi- 
cated in 1816, at Paris, the correspondence which 
had reference to that negociatiou, as well as all let- 
ters which the General addressee to him, asking hie 
adviceonthis delicate question. In these letters he 
expressed the same patrioticand unambitious senti- 
ments which had governed him through the whole 
course of his life.' ' Well!' resumed Sir Robert, 
' he embarked secretly on the 21st of June, 1813* 
with M. de Sviniue, Russian Councillor of Em- 
bassy, and arrived on the 24th of July at Gotten- 
burgh. He there spent three days with his old 
friend and companion in arms, the Crown Prince 
of Sweden, and afterwards proceeded to Prague, 
where he was expected by all the allied Sovereigns, 
who received him with tkedeference due to his mi- 
litary reputation ; thus establishing a sort of equa- 
lity between the rank of monarch and the glory ef 
the great captain.' 'At that time," said I to 
Sir Robert, ' 1 was at Vienna, along with one 
of the friends of the General, who hadf shown the 
most devoted attachment to him. It was M. 
Tourton, one of the principal bankers of Paris, who! 
during the trial, did all he could to save him, and 
whose zeal, which was then considered a crime 
was punished by an exile of two years to his 
estate. We then wrote to the General, to Inform 
him that we intended to set out to meet him ; bat 
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he ha* already started for Prague, when one of 
his servants brought us his answer.' ' Well, 
then, Dresden was attacked on the 26th of August. 
Moreau was with the Emperor Alexander and the 
king of Prussia. He rode along the front of the 
columns, under a shower of balls and bombs. 
Next day the attack was renewed, and Moreau, 
after communicating some observations to the 
Emperor Alexander, advanced to reconnoitre the 
enemy's movements. A ball struck him on the 
light knee, and passing through the body of his 
horse, carried away the calf of the other leg. He 
then fell into my arms, and Colonel Rapatelle, 
having come forward to assist, we laid him upon 
the grass. Alexander procured him all the assist- 
ance in his power. He was bud on a litter sup- 
ported on Cossacks' pikes, and be was carried to 
a neighbouring house, where the Emperor's first 
Burgeon amputated his right leg. The General 
desired that nis other leg might be examined, and 
on learning that it could not be saved, " Cut it off, 
then,* said ne very coolly. The allied force was re- 
treating, and the General was again carried to some 
distance on his litter, round which curtains were 
drawn. Hediedon the night of the 1st of September. 
Every trile connected with a celebrated innn is 
interesting,' observed Sir Robert. ' I recollect 
meeting General Moreau at a ball at Madame 
Recamier's, where he was, as usual, surrounded 
by foreigners, who were all eager to become ac- 
quainted with him. I asked him whether he had 
seen a new piece which was then performing at 
(he Theatre Louvois, and which was entitled 
Monsieur Aftaard, (the Idler.) " Yes, I have," re- 
plied the General, " and 1 think that Picard would 
have painted his character much better, had be 
copied implicitly from nature. Every body is 
moreorlessmuwrrf," added be, "and, as to myself, 
I know that I have lost twenty favourable chances 
in war, merely through mutardaxt. 1 know only 
one man who is exempt from the fault, and that 
is Buonaparte." When I heard a few days after- 
wards, that Moreau was arrested on the charge of 
being implicated in Pichegru's conspiracy, 1 re- 
collected the eulogium he bad pronounced, but 
which, he did not expect, would so soon prove a 
fatal prediction.' 

This conversation amused us on our way back 
to Brighton, a distance of about six miles. The 
weather being rather cold, we set Miss Wilson 
down at her residence, and Sir Robert and I pro- 
ceeded lo the esplanade. It was now too'late for 

meeting Lord H d, and we were returning 

from the end of the chain-pier, when Sir Robert 
was accosted by a lady, whose dignified figure and 
rich dress of velvet and ermine denoted her to be 
some person of high rank. ' 1 have just received 
a letter from' Sir M B ,' said she, ' con- 
taining some news from France, which I dare 
say will be interesting to you.' ' And, perhaps, 
to this gentleman, also,' observed Sir Robert, 
presenting me to the lady, whom he introduced as 

the Duchess of St. A . The news to which 

her Grace alluded, though it had an air of pro- 
bability, appeared to me to be merely a story got 
up for the Stock Exchange; and I was right 
in my conjecture, for next day the report was 
contradicted. However, we walked about with 
the Duchess on the terrace of the jetty, dis- 
cussing the probable truth or untruth of the 
intelligence which her Grace bad received. 
The conversation then turned to other sub- 
jects, and allusion was made to the indeco- 
rous way in which the lady was spoken of in 
some of the public papers, where, it was ob- 
served, the liberty of writing too often degene- 
rated into licentiousness. ' Indeed,' said her 
Grace, ' I am heartily tired of being continually 
made the subject of newspaper paragraphs. One 
of the papers found fault with me the other day 
for being followed to church by two servants, 
one carrying my prayer-book and the Other the 
Duke's. These scribblers seem to wish to con- 
trol all my actions. They wquld even dictate 
what I ought to give away to the poor ; and, .at 



length, I shall grow tired of charity.' I was not 
sufficiently acquainted with the nature of these 
complaints, or with the sort of consolation suited 
to them, to take part in the conversation, which 
was maintained by Sir Robert with that happy 
talent for which he is distinguished, and which, on 
this occasion, appeared to be particularly useful 
to him. However, to vary the subject, he made 

inquiries after Sir F B r. ' He left me 

yesterday,' said the Duchess. ' He is exceedingly 
anxious about the health of his lady ; but I hope, 
notwithstanding, that he will come and pass a 
few days with me before the opening of Parlia- 
ment.' We now approached the entrance of the 
esplanade, and a servant come to inform the 
Duchess that the Duke had just returned from a 
sporting excursion. This put an end to our con- 
versation, and we handed the Duchess into her 
elegant carriage, which was drawn by four horses 
richly caparisoned. On taking leave of us, she 
invited us, in the most gracious way, to visit her at 
Brighton, and also at her residence in London. 
. The carriage had scarcely driven away when I 
eagerly enquired of Sir Robert who the Lady was. 
' She is, as I said on introducing you,' replied 

Sir Robert, ' the Duchess of St. A . At a 

very early period of life, she became an actress, 
and, by her beauty and talent, she captivated one 
of our wealthiest bankers, who finally married her. 
On her husband's death, she became mistress of 
an enormous fortune. She has recently given 

her hand to the young Duke of St. A , Grand 

Falconer of England; and this union now ranks 
her among the first of our nobility.' 

'Well,' said I to Sir Robert, 'alliances of this 
kind axe very rare in France, where we retain 
prejudices against the theatrical profession, 
which neither time nor our revolution has bad 
power to subvert.' ' And which you carry so far,' 
observed Sir Robert, ' that you will not permit 
your great actors to be buried in consecrated 
ground. But here, you see, beauty and talent 
receive a new baptism, which raises them to a 
level with all that is most respectable in society.' 
' But, Sir Robert,' rejoined I, ' prejudices exist 
every where. You must have observed their ty- 
rannical sway in every country you have visited, 
and even in this land of freedom, where reason 
has advanced with such rapid strides, you do not 

Esrmit a Roman Catholic to have a voice in the 
egislature of the country which gave him birth, 
which be has enriched by his industry, or defend- 
ed with his blood.' ' Ah !' said Sir Robert, ' there 
arc spots even on the sun ; — but to return to the 
Lady who has just left us. She complains, not 
without reason, of the manner in which some of 
the public papers scrutinize her conduct, and 
pry into the most trivial details of her private life. 
Yet, I assure you, her name is invariably attached 
to every benevolent enterprise, and everychari table 
subscription. Since she has come into possession of 
her vast fortune, her compassion has never been 
appealed to in vain ; and it may truly be said 
of her, that she is rich for the unfortunate. Even 
if she possessed no other merit than that of having 
acquired her enormous wealth and her noble title, 
that, at least, would be something, and she might 
be spared the vulgar jokes of which she is 
constantly the object, and which, after all, are 
dictated only by envy.' ' I quite agree with you, 
Sir Robert,' said I; ' certainly, it would he much 
more proper to praise her for the good she does, 
than to insult her by coarse allusions. For my 
oivn part, my maxim is never to wound innocent 
vanity. Self-love, when inoffensive, should be 
be spared.' 

I expressed to Sir Robert my wish to go to the 
ball at the Ship.' ' Nothing is easier,' said 

be, ' and before we go to Lord — l's, where we 
are expected to dinner, I will introduce you to 

Mrs. H 1, one of the Lady Patronesses, who 

will insert your name in the list, and to-mor- 
row you will only have to send for your ticket.' 
We called on the lady, who received me with ij»t 



kind affability which I have been fortunate 
enough to meet with in all my introductions here. 
She was surrounded by her daughters, beautiful 
as young English ladies generally are. Indeed, 
in describing this country, if the description be 
just, the praise bestowed on one thing will 
often be applicable to a thousand others. The 
object of my visit being obtained, by the grant of 
my request, we proceeded straight lo Lord 
S- — l's, where I never came without feeling 
fresh reason to eulogise the politeness I expe- 
rienced. On intimating to this amiable family 
the great pleasure I enjoyed at Brighton, for 
much of which 1 was indebted to them, I added, 
that this week would form an agreeable episode 
in the recollections of my life. ' Are you, then, in 
the habit of keeping a Journal of your lifer' 

asked Lady S 1.' ' Yes, Madam,' I replied; 

' after some time, one returns to such recollec- 
tions, as if to listen to the voice of an old friend.' 
' And do you publish them?' ' I think I shall, 
my Lady ; publishing a book is like addressing a 
letter to all the friends, known and unknown, one 
has in the world.' 

Among the company at table, there was a lady, 
whose features I thought I recollected; but so 
many years had passed away since I left her at 
Vienna, that, little as was the alteration which 
time had made on her countenance, I was not 
certain that it was the same person. When, how- 
ever, on our return to the drawing-room, I was 
informed that the lady who had attracted my 
attention was really Mrs. Concannon, I hastened 
to address her with all the eagerness which such 
an unexpected meeting was calculated to excite. 
It is always agreeable to be able to say to a lady, 
from whom one has beenfor some time absent, that 
she looks as young as ever; but, after an absence of 
twenty years, to affirm, though with perfect truth, 
that she appears younger, might have had the sir 
of a sarcasm, were it not that her friends, as well 
as I, had often asserted the same fact, the evi- 
dence of which she, it may be supposed, was not 
much inclined to dispute. 

During the concert, in which one of the 

daughters of Lady S 1, gave proofs of a great 

talent for music, Mrs. Concannon and I retired 
into an adjoining room, where we had the oppor- 
tunity of conversing on facts of which we had a 
common recollection. She informed me, that, 
since the death of her husband, she had settled at 
Brighton, and gave me in a few words the history 
of what had occur ed to her since our separation. 
Every thing of which she spoke appeared so recent 
—all that she said appeared to refer to a period 
so far from remote, that I really imagined, espe- 
cially when looking at her, that we were resuming 
a conversation of yesterday ; and yet that yester- 
day, was twenty years ago. 
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The Horn Book: TAc Ckil<T, Bid Tlmr ; Market Dag: 
anil Svndty Evening. Drawn and Engravtd tf 
Richard Watall, R. A. M. Colnaghi. London, 
1828. 

These four Mezzo tiato Prints, which form a sat, 
contain, eich, a pleasing and expressive illustration of 
the several titles given to them. The first represents a 
cottage-door, with a grandmother knitting, and ■ shoe- 
less urchin conning over its letters. The second U an 
interior cottage scene, with the baby undressing, sod 
the fond parents sharing its tricks and caresses. The 
third represents a brook, with men and cattle crossing 
a bridge, and a peasant girl bringing water from the 
stream. The fourth exhibits a family group, enjoying 
a Sabbath summer's evening, sitting m the open porch 
of the door, with a pleasing prospect of rural beanty 
before them, the father enjoying his pipe, the mother 
■reading her Bible, the daughter listening with respect- 
ful attention, and the household dog enjoying, at bis 
master's feet, the repose for which ■ long day had pre- 
pared him. Although not in the highest class of Art, 
they form a very pfeasing series, and such as, in the 
country especially, will p>) many sympathising ad. 
rairers. 
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PERIODICAL PRETENSIONS. 



day has been the declaration of war against ' The Edin- 
burgh Review' by 'The Literary Gazette,' and the mani- 
festo against all rivals and contemporaries by ' The 
London Weekly Review.' The threats of Russia 
against her eastern enemies are mild, when compared 
nth the denunciations of the Autocrat of Paternoster 
Row against the Intruder of the North ; and Mr. Jer- 
dan evidently conceives the outpouring of the rials of 
his wrath on the devoted head of Mr. Jeffrey, to be of 
more awful portent to the world than the marching of 
the Emperor Nicholas across the Pruth, to attack the 
Sultan Mahmood in his capital — or, than the assem- 
bling of armies, for the coming contest, in every part of 
the European world: while the annals of the whole 
East,-— from the court of him who calls himself the 
Brother of the Son and Moon, and the shadow of God 
upon earth, to the golden -footed Majesty of Ava 
who regards all other Sovereigns as his vassals and 
slaves, — present nothing more remarkable for the 
quality of complacent self- adulation than the manifesto 
of ' The London Weekly Review.' _ 

The most amusing feature of this double exhibition 
of h 

have, for months past, rang in the 
whom their voices could extend. They should nev 
condescend to puffing, — not they, indeed 1 they stood' 
the lofty pinnacle of perfect independence, and needed 
inch aids. Tbeir employment of them, therefore, ca 
not be even palliated by the plea of necessity ; it must 
be sheer tore, not merely of hearing, but of singing 
their own praises ; and freely enough, indeed, have 
they administered to themselves whatever gratification 
this employment may afford them. But let us descend 
for a moment to particulars. 

In the last number of ' The Edinburgh Review,' in 
an article on the Diffusion of Knowledge, believed tc 
be from the pen of Mr. Brougham, the following pas. 




uftt hoped, uriu ™« 
psssTfs look for at tke'hanA, 'of kogiMmn. 
rouun' pnvaaet a hither aim. and, Indeed, 
betas; devoted to ifienec as well as learning.' 

Our readers will remember, that, in ' The Sphynx' 
aad ' AtfaenBum,' two separate articles, each analysing 
she contents of this Number of • The Edinburgh Re- 
view, ' bare appeared, in which we have not even alluded 
to the expressions concerning ourselvra, contained ii 
(he paragraph quoted — though pressed on our notici 
by mors correspondents than one i for which we taki 
to ourselves no more than the negative merit of at least 
being slow to reiterate even the praises which others 
may think it their duty to bestow on our labours, far 
less to make these the themes of our own eulogy. But 
the passage in question seems to have excited the 
ire of Mr. Jerdan, the editor of ' The Literary 
Gazette,' to a degree bordering on frenry. "' 
who, before, had almost forgotten that there 
■rich a publication as ' The Edinburgh Review' 
existence, is suddenly induced to think Ibis praise 
of * The Atbraseiirn,* from such a quarter, of so 
jn a eh importance, that — all contemptible as he declares 
his enemy to be— -aU powerless to produce the slightest 
injury to bis fame, (for he even questions whether 
* any '•dividual in the kingdom has been able to force 
himself to read this Review !') he buckles 
nrmour for the fight, as if he were anothe: 
going out to meet Goliah. Alas 1 for the blindness of 
ungovernable rage ; it is more intoxicating than the 
strongest spirits; and men who are drunk with wine 
«k> not commit half the follies exhibited by those who 
■re drunk with anger. If Mr. Jerdan redly believed, 
(as be professes to do,) that ' The Edinburgh Re- 
view has no longer any influence on public opil ' 
that * its strength is departed from it -,' that ' it I 

I intensions whatever to be regarded as an oracle of 
iterature, or an organ of criticism ;' that ' it is a com- 
pound of trite, common-place trash, and elaborate 
■ninteresting heaviness, the first paragraph and the 
last being sheer nonsense, and desperate bad grammar 
to bsatt ;' and, above all, that ' it is a question whether 
tusy Individual in the kingdom could even force himself 



read it :' — if all this, (and we quote his own words,} 
be really believed by him, can there be imagined a more 
senseless waste of time, or a more useless demand on 
the attention of bis readers, than to combat so con- 
temptible an opponent, — to trample on the fallen, — to 
as it were, with the dying, if not with the dead ? 
-. Jerdan begins, indeed, by saying, that ' uninter- 
rupted success is the bett answer to envious malignity.' 
Why, then , does be give any other ? Is this be it answer 
no longer in his power to give ? — or does he think his 
present mode of answering, better than the best ? The 
"1 will undoubtedly conclude, that ' the success' of 
latent is no longer ' uninterrupted,' since it is 
ficieut to answer his present purpose: and in 
perhaps, they will see at once a clear and auffi- 
reasnn for the bitterness, as well as blindness, 
otherwise incomprehensible. Like men who pretend 
! most sober when they are least able to stand, Mr. 
Jerdan ia most loud in his protestations of being per- 
fectly mild and unagitated when most furious. After 
affecting ' to laugh at the monstrous egotistical pulls 
of starting imitators, and quietly waiting the Heritable 
extinction of these unparalleled constellations of litera- 
ture,' and then giving a convulsive proof of his being 
quite merry and at ease, (holding his sides, no doubt, 
to prevent the evil consequence of excessive mirth,) he 
suddenly drops the lower part of his countenance ; and, 
in the very same line, without even a moment's pause, 
exclaims, — ' But when a publication, of 'the rank of" The 
Edinburgh Review " (which be afterwards 
has no rank whatever, being wholly worthless and 
read) adapti thii dirty SYSTEM of disparaging of/ 
jn order that it may emit iltelf, ill parliiam, and p. 
titet, — it be comet Lb la EXPOSE 



Mr. Jerdan is not angry! O no ! gentle rrader, he is 
the mildest of God's, "creatures ; but, like Sir Anthony 
Absolute in ' The Rivals,' he feels that the ' patience of 
a saint may be overcome at last.' 

Hear how mildly and dispassionately hi^™u the 
cellence of his temper : ' We addrea ovnclvci to . 
Jeffrey, ' (Ods '. triggers and hilts })-and ve eha 
him wilk grate iUibtralily and UNTRUTH iinLordi " : 
Literary Gazette," and with notorious quackery . 
puffing towards hie men auociatei. But before 

(' Ods ! balls and barrels !' as Acres says, ' I could do 
inch deeds!') Poor Mr. Jerdan ! how we pity bisdis- 
appointment, when he finds that, notwithstanding all 
his ' trampling down,' and ' quiet wailing for inevi- 
table extinction' to boot, 'The Edinburgh Review' 
will still go on, and still be read by thousands, while 
he hugs himself with the notion that he has, or, at 
least, ought to have, long ago annihilated itl 

We Shall say nothing of the ityle of Mr. Jerdan's 
diatribe against ' The Edinburgh,' though sonic choice 
nowersofibetoricuiight be culled fromit,siich as ' brag- 
gadocia,' humbug,' ' trash,' ' hocus pocus,' ' perking up' 
and ' snapping at,' ' defunct literature,' ' much rub- 
bish,' and ' lots of daubs,' with other equally elegant 
phrases, such as, to use his own terms, are really 
' posers,' and would ' puzzle a conjuror.' Thia is hut 
a minor defect. Its most prominent feature is the 
utter blindness of its writer to the ridiculous figure be 
is making of himself; and his committing, in a ten- 
fold degree of violence, the very offence with which 
he charges others. 

His com plaint against 'The Edinburgh Review,' is that 
it descends to the dirty lyitem of indirectly disparaging 
olheis, and that it is guilty of quackery in exalting 
itself?— Now, what is the conduct of "The Literary 
Gazette.' It quotes a passage from ' The Edinburgh 
Review,' one of the professed objects of which was to 
give high praise, and express sanguine hopes, of * The 
Athenaeum,' aa a literary journal of a much higher 
character than its contemporaries, and to explain the 
promised objects of ' The Verulara," in uniting science, 
with literature for the benefit of general readers i in 
doing which it omits the intermediate lines of the 
quotation, which praises 'The Athenaeum,' altogether ! 
not even by marking by stars, or any other method, the 
existence of an hiatal; but passing over the lines in 
question, which must hare been purposely struck out 
by the Editor's own pen, as if they had never existed! 
This, then, is being guilty of the very offence of in- 
directly disparaging others, of which ' The Gazette' it. 
self so loudly complains : and as toils ' exalting it- 
self,'— the next fault complained of against ' The Edin- 
burgh Review,'— let the following modest paragraph 



i, that there is not a single No. of oun but costs more 
b, and Is supplied by a larger portion of " the systema- 
tic division of labour," than any No. of " The Ediirhureti 



Let us pass, however, to The London Weekly Re- 
view,' and we shall see that even Mr. Jerdan is sur- 
passed in his own peculiar vein, and left far behind 
in the art of self-commendation. We should premise 
that ' The London Weekly Review,' which was under- 
taken by Mr. D. L. Richardson, author of ' Sonnets 
and Other Poems,' under the editorship of Mr. St 
John, commenced its career with the profession of 
Open hostility to the system of puffing, by way of 
advertisement or otherwise, through which books and 
periodicals are now brought into notice. Both the 
proprietor and editor expressed tbeir determination to 
expose this practice in others, and never to resort ta 
it themselves ; and we believe, their * virtuous horror' 
of this system of self-eulogy was originally sincere, 
for which we gave them full credit, and due respect. 
Judge then of our disappointment, (not to say asto- 
nishment,) at finding those very persons who commen- 
ced war against this system in others, not content with 
stringing together as many detached sentences as 
could be collected from various sources in praise of 
their own publication, (the very system which ia 
employed by the publishers of whom they chiefly com- 
plained,) and appending to all their announcements 
the words, 'The Weekly Review u the frit perio- 
dical of itl cleti ;' but endeavouring, first to dis- 
parage a rival Journal, ' The Literary Chronicle,* by 
insinuating, in one of its Numbers, that it had a misera- 
ble circulation of thirty or forty copies, when both the 
Editor and Proprietor must have known that it circu- 
lated several hundreds ; and next, endeavouring to dis- 
parage all its contemporaries, by assertions, respecting 
both itself and others, which they must have known, at 
the very moment of tbeir making them, to be unwarrant- 
ed by fact. This is tbeir modest announcement, made 
through the medium of the Inst ' Quarterly Review ;' 
and it is a duty owing to society, to expose its absurd 

With residents in London, snil persona acquainted 
vitb the actual state of literature and literary under- 
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takings in the metropolis, it 

the very terms in which it i 

them of it* being a tissue of exaggerated boasting : hut 

as there are others to whom it may appear in a different 

light, we shall do them a service m undeceiving them. 

We ahall insert the advertisement entire, and refer ta 

its paragraphs afterwards. 

Weekly Review 
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In this Review Unt I 



t alt Publishers indlscri 



vilely echoed by the other weekly literary Journals. 

8. It Is unnecessary to enlarge upon the nature of all the 
subjects It embraces, as it touches upon crery thing deserving 

In these eight paragraphs, there are at least as many 
untruths : not, we regret to say, such us might be pal- 
liated by the possibility of misconception or uninten- 
tional error, but known and positive niis-atatemenM. 
put forth for the purpose of deception — 



abort, of literary swindling, ■ 
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d profit on false pretences. 



grofemineucelnthecountry. We will 
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ist. It is said that 'The London Weekly Review' 
now coB/eiiedly stands at the head of weekly periodical 
literature.' To be sure, it is not said by whom this con- 
fession has been made : thouhgb to he of any worth 
at all, it ought to be hy some other parties than the 
wrilers of this advertisement. It is evidently intended, 
however, to imply Mndiipntediy, or by general confes- 
sion and assent ; for without this it is of little value, 
since there is no publication, however worthless, that 
is not ronfeaediy good, according to the testimony of 
some few persons or other, By being at the head, may 
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mean, in circulation, in profit, or in reputation for ex- 
cellence alone. r n neither of these is it, however, «m- 
fessediy (always excepting by itself) at the head of its 
contemporaries, since 'The Literary Gazette,' 'The 
Mirror,' "The Magnet,' and many others, greatly exceed 
it in the tiro first of these particulars, (a point to be 
easily determined by a plain statement in figures,) and 
they know that in the last, (though this is less suscepti- 
ble of proof, being matter of opinion only,) '' 

8. It is asserted, thi 
care the aid of so many men ot talent; because no 
other is free from sinister and debating influence.' 
This is as false in fact, at it is absurd in argument, — 
exhibiting at once an untrnth and a non seauilnr. On 
what ground can they dare thus to slander and decry 
every Journal but their own, as being under sinister 
and debasing influence, when they know that some, at 
least, are quite as free from this imputation as their 
own ; but the exquisite reason, that, because tbey were 
under soch influence, thtrefare they could not procure 
the aid of so many men of talent, is such as none but blind 
wen could have ventured to put forth ; because it is 
known, that whoever can command the largest capital, 
tan get the aid of the best writers, and the influence 
alluded to, namely, connection with others in pecuniary 
participation, is the very thing 1 that will facilitate what 
It is here said to obstruct. 

3. It is asserted, that ' The London Weekly Review' 
is the only publication in which all publishers indis- 
eriminately can count on having justice done to their 
works, or the public on always finding the simple and 
naked truth.' To he justified in asserting this, the 
writers ought to know, on tbe best evidence, that other 
publications do not do justice to works they review, or 
id other words, that they withold praise when they think 
It due, or inflict censure when they feel it to be unde- 
served, (for mere conscientious difference of opinion 
aa to merit, cannot, of course, be deemed injustice.) 
Now, the conductors of ' The Weekly Review' do not 
know this ; they cannot know it ; and publishers can 
count no more on having justice done to their works, 
in ' The Weekly Review,' than in other publications 
of tbe metropolis. Indeed, whoever can so far forget 
themselves, as thus to violate ' the simple and naked 
truth,' in an advertisement of this description, would 
not be very scrupulous in departing from it elsewhere. 

4. The next assertion is, that ' from the cause first 
assigned, it has enjoyed unprecedented success, and 
•xerla extensive influence upon the literature of the 
day.' Of its success, as far as great circulation is im- 

Clird, we have already spoken : and as to its extensive 
nfluence on the literature of the day, wc have reason to 
believe, that it has not yet given birth to one good 
book, or hindered the appearance or sale of a bad 
one. Extensive influence is not to he acquired by the 
moat talented periodica] in a few months. 

5. ' Other Journals,' say they, ' boost of their 
go-sip, which is generally stale, and of their peculiar 
sources of information, which have no existence.' Aa 
to boasting, we think no one will henceforth doubt 
which of the Weekly Periodicals ' confessedly stands 
at the head' in this department. But, if the gossip of 
some he stale, and the peculiar sources of others have 
no existence, would it not be just to name the parti- 
cular papers, rather than thns to impute falsehood and 
deceit to all ? 

6. The most arrogant assumption of all, however, 
ia, perhaps, tiiat which says, ' there is no sourer of in- 
formation which is not open to ' The London Weekly 
Review.' The writer of that paragraph, unless he 
be an idiot, must know, that there are no peculiar 
sources of information open to any one Review which 
money will not render equally open to others. Book- 
sellers and authors are too happy to give their informa- 
tion as to works in the press to all, because it is their 
interest to do so ; and, for the rest, there are no libra- 
ries, museums, or secret Btores, which are not equally 
accessible to others. The pretence of superiority in 
this respect is senseless ; and the idea, that alt the 
London booksellers tremble at the dicta of ' The Lon- 
don Weekly Review,' is perfectly ludicrous! The 
< Sir Oracle' of the play was but a shadow compared 
frith this. 

7, ' Its readers,' they go on to aay, ' may therefore 
reckon upon always obtaining the earliest intelligence 
on ewry subject Connected with literature and the arts' — 
an assumption disproved by a reference to the papers of 
the last six months, where it will be found that they 
hare been as frequently if hind other journals as before 
them in reviews of books, a matter in which no one 
journal can be uniformly the earliest, because no one 
Journal can review half the books published, and must 
therefore be anticipated by itflcontcinpurarieainuiaQv, 



e aware that other journals have ei 



When it is added, however, that ' its decisions ar 
rrriltly crimed by the other weekly literary journals, 
; says what the — '"- -* ' "- *-- 

ctlv the aaxne fai 
ooks on which to form their own judgments, and tin 
icse, whether right or wrong, are generally formed by 
hi reviewers, independently of what has appeared 

8. Lastly, aaya the Inimitable Puff, (even he of the 
Critic' could not surpass this,) ' It is unnecessary to 
enlarge npon the natureof all the subjects it embraces ; 
as it touches upon every thing deserving of notice :' 
after which follows a catalogue which might be appro- 
priately concluded in the established form, — ' with many 
other things too numerous to mention.' But, if by this 
it be meant that ' The London Weekly Review' is so 
complete and comprehensive, that whoever confines 
himself to reading it alone, would miss nothing-, in 
Literature, Science, or Art, worth knowing, (and if it 
has any meaning at all, it must be this,) it is the most 
arrogant and impudent assertion that we have ever yet 
seen attempted to be palmed on public credulity. 

We have felt it our duty to saythus much, more in sor- 
row than in anger; for we had always been accustomed 
to regard 'The London Weekly Review' as likely to steer 
clear of the rocks and quicksands of literary imposture. 
We regret to see it so entangled among them, as to be 
threatened with the shipwreck of its reputation at least ; 
and we can only account for such unskilful navigation, 
by supposing, that, in despair of arriving at the haven 
of securityiy pursuing a straight course under true 
colours and easy sail, its original pilots have quitted 
the helm, and abandoned their bark to the guidance of 
Other hands. Having had abundant confidence in 
their modesty, their integrity, and their sense of 
what was due to others as well as to themselves, — 
nothing short of their own confession can induce us 
to believe that they have remained attached to a 
paper, which, from standing deservedly high in general 
estimation, has fallen into such utter degradation, 
as is inseparable from the conduct we have described. 
If any secret enemy has done them this injury, by 
publishing (he advertisement in ' The Quarterly Re- 
' >w,' for the purpose of blasting their reputation with 



tbe world, they should instantly di 
perpetrator of this injury tr 
really their own product! 



this injury to justice. If not— if it 
iwn production— though we will i 
inuulge a hope that this cannot be— no words 
express the sorrow or the pity we shall feel for i 
so humbled, even in their own estimation, aa tt 
hitherto honoured and esteemed, but now fallen i 
unhappy, individuals must be. 

SPLENDID HISTORICAL ENGRAVING. 



The Trial of William Lord Russell, in 1 683. Engraved 
by John Bromley, from the celebrated pit lure painted 
by George Haytrr, in the possession of His Grace the 
Duke of Bedford. Robert Bowyer, 74, Pall Mall, 
London, 1828. 

The English school has produced nothing in our 
day, of greater dignity, more exquisite beauty, more 
touching sympathy, or more intense interest, than this 
noble and instructive picture. Tbe exhibition of the 
original painting, but a year ago, drew hundreds to 
the rooms of the Royal Academy, at Somerset House; 
and no one then saw it without admiration, or quitted 
it without being deeply impressed with feelings of the 
most refined and elevated nature. Its story, which is 
so plainly and affecting!)- told, inspires the highest ad- 
miration of manly patriotism and feminine virtue, 
as exhibited in the fates of the truly noble Lord, 
and his equally noble Lady ; while it kindles, at the 
same time, the warmest indignation, at the ty- 
ranny, treachery, and corruption of those by whom 
the legal murder of one of the best of men was 
perpetrated. When we say that (he engraving is worthy 
of the picture, we say no more than justice demands 
ofus;and although the original, as a work of art, 
belongs, of course, to a higher clans than its tran- 
script, yet we rejoice at the picture having been 
thus multiplied, by being transferred from canvas to 
copper, as it will enable hundreds who could not 
possess the former to obtain the latter ; and we really 
think that no wealthy family in the kingdom, in which 
a spark of patriotism or taste exists, should be witli 
this splendid memorial of one of tbe most interesl 
events in English history, in which the two greatest of 
human virtues, devotion to the public good, and con- 
jugal fidelity, are taught through the medium of one of 
the most beautiful pictorial representations that can 
adoin the walls or enrich the portfolio of the artist, 
the uwrieur, or the collector. 



accompany the engraving, which will shortly be 
ready for delivery, Mr. Bowyer has very judiciously 
pre pared an outline plate with figured references to all the 
characters included in tbe original, and a list of names, 
offices. At, of each. This is bound up with a brief me- 
moir, written by Mr. John Landseer, (himself one of the 
first engravers of the day,) historically illustrative of 
tbe subject of the picture, as well as critically descrip 
"' e of the merits of both the punting and engraving. 

works of art, of which no man is more competent 

to form an accurate estimate. We are satisfied that 

shall gratify our readers by transcribing, from this 

yet unpublished memoir, a few of tbe most striking 

passages. 

Villiam Lord Russell, whose trial at the Old Bailey 
Sessions- house has been so ably depicted by Mr. George 
Hayter, was tbe third son of the fifth Earl and first 
Duke of Bedford, who, during the agitated reign of 
Charles I., fought bravely in the battles of Edgehill 
and Newbury ; and, after the restoration, bore St. 
Edward's sreptre st the coronation of Charles II. With 
more than the patriotism, Russell inherited the cou- 
rage and the mild domestic virtues of his father. Al- 
though hrought up in the principles of constitutional 
freedom, he appears, during bis youth, to have yielded, 
in some degree, to the tide of dissipation, which, flow- 
ing in with the return of royalty and Charles, enrtan 
gcrCd the morals and the liberties of England ; bnt hi* 
marriage with Lady Rachael, second daughter of the 
Earl of Southampton, completely reclaimed him, and 
he was thenceforward considered as one of the chief 
guardians of public liberty and the Protestant religion 
In the year 187°, when Charles, influenced by the ad 
vice of Sir William Temple, found or thought it ne'- 
ceseary, to ingratiate himself with the Whigs, Xe*d 
Russell was appointed of bis Privy Council : but boob 
discovering that his party were not in the king's con- 
fidence, he resigned ; and his reasonable dread of lb* 
Roman Catholic religion induced him to co-operat* 
actively in promoting the exclusion of the Duke of 
York from the succession to the throne. In June 1680, 
he joined with the Lords ShaftessHtry, Cavendish, aad 
others, in presenting the Duke in tbe courts at West 
minster, as a Popish recusant; and in the following 
November, distinguished himself by carrying up thai 
Exclusion Bill to the House of Lords, followed by two 
hundred members of the Commons. This increased 
Lord Russell's popularity; but it Also increased the dis- 
pleasure of tbe Court, which now began openly to avosr 
its arbitrary principles. * ■» 

' Justly alarmed at these despotic proceedings, th 
Whig leaders had recourse to counteracting expedients = 
and a plan for a simultaneous insurrection in England 
and Scotland, (wherein were concerned the Dukes of 
Monmouth and Argyll ; the Lords Russell, Essex, aul 
Howard; Hampden and Algernon Sydney;) van 
formed, and in some degree, though very imperfectlj , 
digested i but different views prevailed among the, 
leaders ; and it is now generally admitted, that Russell, 
in wishing to exclude the Duke of York, looked only 
to the preservation of the Protestant religion ; ihe most 
public proof of which is probably to he found in the. 
reversal of his attainder among the very first acta of Wil- 
liam and Mary.' 

'We shall now proceed to give some short account or 
Mr. George Hayter's picture; of those circumstance* 
of Lord Russell's trial which are necessary to its eliici 
dation ; and of the exemplar)- conduct of Lady Rachael, 
who is so conspicuously ponrtrayed in It. 

'Being dear to our best recollections as Englishmen, 
the subject of Mr. Hayter's picture may, without im- 
propriety, be termed national: and as its details consist 
of authentic portraits from the Bedford collections, 
and other local matters of fact, held together by caietij 
adherence to the costume of the age in which Laid 
Russell lived, it is in the strictest sense an historitat 
picture ; and it is eminently worthy both of the muni 
ficent patronage of the Nobleman, who, in justice to 
the fair fame of his illustrious ancestor, gave the com- 
mission to paint it, (and has since facilitated lis en- 
graving and publication,) and of the distinguished 
artist, from whose mind and pencil it has proceeded, 

'The interior of the Old Bailey Sessions- house, with 
its carved oaken desks and antique tribunal ia Lei* 
made to seem a scene far more worthy than it at pre- 
sent is, of the high rank of the accused party. Behind 
this seat of justice, and beneath the royal arms, Mr. 
Hayter hasinscribeda motto from Deuteronomy," which 
beeomes highly pertinent to the occasion, frossits juxta- 
position to the business before the Court. Between i Li* 






in testify scam 
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motto and another test which it concealed from 
■ curtain, ia restrd thiit immense two-handed ai 
edged tword of justice, which ha* descended to us from 
the feudal ages. This standi prominently forward ; 
but to discover the icalrrs of Astrea, the observer mutt 
use hit eye-glass. He finds them, at last, overshadowed 
by impending ornaments, darkly embroidered on the 
•mi. It in true these are subordinate matters, but 
they go to increase the general moral effect of the pic ■ 
tore, which ia, to thorn low tht farm* qfjaitice stay he 
prostituted to I/ie purpttei »f dttpolim. They help to 
impress us with ideas of the mock solemnity which 

r.nny must always assume, when in the presence of 
public, and of its victims. They swell the pleni- 
tude of the performance, and show that the artist bos 
left nothing on thought of, that could be rendered con- 
tributory to the general purpose of his work. 

' The painter of an historical work is master of but 
an instant. The selection of that instant is conse- 
quently of cardinal importance. The point of time re- 
presented in the present picture, is judiciously chosen, 
both for the intensity of interest which Is excited, and 
the scope which it affords for pictorial display. Mr. 
Heyter has marked it in the Royal Academy catalogue, 
by the following short passage from the State trials : — 
" The two first witnesses having been examined, Lord 
Howard of Eserick was sworn." The clerk is repre- 
sented as having just administered the oath, while, as 
is usual on such occasions, the attorneys, advocates, 
and judges, are in a state of bustle and anxious antici- 
pation. Of this the painter has availed himself with 
much professional adroitness ; the attitudes of his 
drawmti* pemtut being happily varied, and each indi- 
vidual properly employed. 

' The gallery is filled by numerous spectators, and 
their various degrees of concern are marked with due 
subordination. The deeper interest felt by the jury, is 
shown in the prompt actions of some, and in the gene- 
ral though perturbed expression of attention to the 
business before them. On thrir elevated tribunal lit 
the Judges ; and at a lower table, bestrewed with books 
and law-deeds, are tht advocates and attorneys. Some 
of the legal characters arc busied in writing : the ma- 
gistrates are apparently calm and considerate : Holt, 
who was counsel for the prisoner, ia attentive to the 
exception which his Lordship has taken lo the co-pre- 
sence of the witnesses produced against him: the at- 
torney and solicitor-generals are conferring : and Ser- 
jeant Jeffrie*, (afterwards so notorious as a judge, and 
who wears a countenance worthy of a better reputa- 
tion,) in hi* professional acnteness, and with his fore- 
finger letting on bis brief, baa risen, apparently to 
catch at some advantage which may militate against the 
prisoner, or display bis own seal. 

' Conspicuously seated on a bench beneath the jury- 
box, sit, Rumscy, formerly a republican officer, and 
now, aa Hume says, a reluctant witness ; and Sheppard, 
who had just been examined, and is attending to tbe 
whisper of the former with an air of evident discomfort 
Tbe treacherous Lord Howard, upon whose evidence, 
about to be delivered, must mainly rest the issue of 
the trial, appears at once wily, apprehensive and con- 
science-smitten. In Lord John Russell's biography of 
his illustrious ancestor, he informs us that Lord How- 
ard began bis evidence in so low a tone, that one of 
tbe jury said, " We can't hear you, my Lord," upon 
which his Lordship, alluding to tbe suicide or murder 
of the Earl of Essex, which had been perpetrated that 
ling, replied, " There is an unhappy accident 
which patb sunk my voice. I was but just 

acquainted with the fate of my Lord of Essex." 

Having thus shown (adds Lord John) his sensibility at 
tbe death of one of hi* victims. Lord Howard proceeded 
to take away the life of another. 

' At the bar, backed by his personal friends, and con- 
spicuous by his noble presence and the simplicity of his 
action, stands Lord Russell himself. Calm, dignified, 
dauntless, self-collected, intrepid, equal to either for- 
tune that may await bim ; bis finely formed features 
hare a character of cool sedateness, wherein the local 
truth ia so happily coincident with the ideal of the sub- 
ject and tbe poetic and pictorial demand* of the occa- 
csjtnn, that the victim of despotism appears to lit 
- What Plato Uuivght, (and Godlike Cato was,) 



And greatly fajliii, 

"* He was assisted during his trial (says the record) 

Shis wife, Racbael Lady Russell ; attended by many 
bis friends." Perhaps, — 1 write it with diffidence and 
with deference upon a public occasion where all do not 
Bynwathise alike : but, perhaps, the acme of the pathos 
ia afis present case, and that which principally contri- 
bute*' to render this tragical occurrence! so peculiarly 
tthtbe, conwxmgnted by the art* of Painting and 



Engraving, resides in that beautiful conjugal endear- 
ment, which, blending itself with the sentiment of pa- 
triotism. Induced Lady Russell to forego the natural 
timidities (not tbe delicacies) of her sex, and publicly 
step forward to assist her beloved husband in his ho:ir 
of trial, when assailed by all the power that tyranny 
and its satellites could array against him. There she 
sits with true conjugal devotion, looking anxiously to- 
ward Lord Russell, all consciousness of public observa- 
tion being absorbed in his peril and her own sense of 
duty : — there she sib, on one of those picturesque 
ebony chairs which were the fashion of tbe age, at a 
small table within the bar, and with her apparatus for 
writing duly placed before her.* And there she will 
now sit for centuries, in the view, and in the grateful 
recollection, of her admiring country.' 

It is the blending of the softer ties of conjugal af- 
fection with the severer bonds of patriotic devotion, 
which gives so touching an interest to the scene and 
story hers depicted : and it was this which induced 
Pox, in hi* History, to say, when speaking of the 
' twin patriots,' Russell and Sidney, 

' In courage they were equal, but tbe fortitude of 
Russell, who was connected with the world, by private 
and connected ties, which Sidney had not, was put to 
the severer trial : and the story of the last days of 
this excellent man's life fills the mind with such a 
mixture of tenderness and admiration, that I know 
not any scene in history which more powerfully ex- 
cites our sympathy, or goes more directly to the 

Lord John Russell, the present distinguished advo- 
cate of Civil and Religious Liberty, who so worthily 
maintain* the reputation of the name he bears, ia 
speaking, (in the Lite of his noble ancestor,) of the 
pure-hearted and unfortunate Rachael Lady Russell, his 

' Her life may be divided into two parts : one, in 
which we sympathise with her happiness ; the other, 
in which we admire her fortitude, and feel for her dis- 
tress. In tbe first we have seen her captivate tbeaffec- 
liuns of Lord Russell, and, after having become his 
wi e, we have mentioned her as busy in collecting po- 
litical intelligence for hia information, as anxiously 
providing for his health and comfort, directing the 
care, and enjoying the amusements, of her children ; 
and, above all, returning thanks to tbe Most High 
for the gilt of happiness, which, though extreme, she 
seems never to have abused. She was to her lord the 
chosen mistress of hi* heart, the affectionate com- 
panion of bis life, the tender and solicitous mother of 
his offspring. These qualities were sufficient to stamp 
her character aa amiable ; the conduct, we afterward* 
related, mark it as sublime. We then saw her attend 
her husband in prison, upon a charge of high treason, 
and divide her day between the soothing attention which 
his situation excited, and the active inquiries wbich his 
defence required. We found her, where a nobleman'* 
wife might not, perhaps, be expected, — acting aa his 
secretary ia a court of justice, and writing, with her 
own hand, the notes from which he was to plead in a 
cause where his life was at stake. After his condem- 
nation, we followed her in the anxious and unceasing 
solicitations which she made, on every side, to obtain 
his pardon ; and, amidst her restless endeavours to 
save his life, we still bad to admire a heart, which 
could lead her to abstain from even hinting to tbe pa- 
triot she was about to see perish on the scaffold, that 
bi* existence might be prolonged by means degrading 
to his spirit, or Inconsistent with his honour.'* 

We cannot close this subject without adding some of 
the stanzas of Mr. Wiffen'* beautiful poem, 'entitled 
' The Russell,' which Mr. Landseer has very appro- 
priately appended to bis Memoir, wilajhc just and ele- 
gant observation, that ' that the fate of tbis martyred 
nobleman, who is the chief subject of the poem, has, in 
more than one respect, resembled that of the fabled 
Adoni* of old: for not only hare liberty and beauty 
mourned hit obsequies, but flowers of ambrosial fra- 
and amaranthine endurance spring up from his 



Mood.' 



■e-girdeu Albion I . 



net thou bosst 



ill tbe affecting power 

Utaa sWlSvi i i-Uxt I have somebody to write, to help 

fusnea. — Any of your servant* shall assist 

iy thing- you please for you. 

.l.— My wife is here, my Lord, to do it. 

I tsiTica.— If my Lady please to give herself 




A giddy Coot, bribed to betray, 
And armed to defy. 




Hot with the vudonaxys heat, 

But temperate be, to plan 
Through doubt, through dancer, through atraat. 



iy braved, sedate. 

Tie tyrant's pride, the blgni'i hate. 

Too daring souta I ye little knew 

A traitor lingered near. 



With bestow voice u 




Arrahignd at love's dl 

Behold bis Lady aSu, 
With shrinking heart, j nt active 



Gentle, but nerved with fortitude, 
Tbe fountains of her grief snbdusd — 

By not one tear betrayed ; 
Alas, too deep those waters He -, 
They chill the heart, not cloud the eye I 



* inference they c* 



Thou noblest, Irmest, best! 
Vengeance, more fell than Jeffries' mien, 
Haatea on thy glory's closing scene. 
Called in the fortresses of sower, 

Oh no I i will not dare 
To think upon tbe parting hour 

Which Beauty cornea to share) 
Her agony, love, tenderness. 



Enough! those eyes have looked thdrhu 



Long, long, loved portraitures ! I 

Shall kladred Britons Urn, 
To Nature's warn) emotions true. 



Giving to your anuttered wrongs 



HtlMSOLDT. 
At tbe commencement of tbe this month (April) 
this great naturalist and traveller proposes to under- 
take a journey to Siberia, for the purposes, of scientific 
research ; to wbich object the Emperor Nicholas t» a 
contributed, by directing that every facility be afforded; 
to the philosopher in his meritorious pursuits. 
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The Second Edition. reeiaad ud crJsrgce. pries 7'. est De- 
dicated, by permission, to the Lonl Klsbop of London, 

THE OMNIPRESENCE OF THE DEITY. 
A Poem. By K. MorrraoHiaT. 

' It In, indeed, a micnUkwnt ud sublime compilation i . . . . 
la the very highest cUm of English sacred poesy.'— Litererj 

See, alto, ' Tbs Monthly Serlew,' ' The Atheoetom,' ' li- 
terary Chronicle. 1 ' The World,' lie. 

Printed for Samoel Maunder, )*, Nesrgste-street. 

USICAL MANUAL.— A MUSICAL MA- 

NUAL, or Technical Directory, cvmtainlng full ud 
perspicuous eiplanations of all Term, Ancient and Modem, 

principal t'iceilenclH of Vocal and Instrumental compoai- 
Uona and performances. By Taeiua Boar, Mas. Hoc. 

GoOLDlNd and D'Almaixs, 10, Soho. square. 

EW MUSIC. " 

Warehouse, S8, Regent's Quadrant. 
THE HrviNCIBLES. Singtn. Ceupmtn. 

Overture ..-,,,,.. A. Lee. 

Never rail in love Had, Veatria. tutu. 

The fairest dower Mr. Wood. Ditto. 

Vire la guerre, l'annor, et la dance Mad. Vestri*. Ditto. 
The prettv Vint dreaeor .... MintCavnc. Otto. 

I Mad. Veatria. , 
Weary Pilgrim* (Serenade) Sol- 1 MissCawse. (_«_ 

dler*sUlee 1 Mr. Wood. f 1 ™ - 

(Mr. Fawcett. ) 
f Mr. Wood. • 
March to the Tarkiah dram . . . I Mr. Fawcett. Jmtto. 
t Mr. Henry. ) 
r Mad. Veatria. l 

Mnale JuiaeCawa*. iBUta, 

(Mr. Wood. J 
HerCs a health boonie Seotrand to (Mia. Pnton. i_.„ 

that iMlaHftaphana-i 11 "™- 

Fir aval l-ady-blrd AJIoeir 

Maidens fair of love beware . . . Mr. Braham. DMo. 
The Grecian Mourner (composed i„,_ _,,_ 
with the harp accompaniment) by t °™ ™™* 

LapetltEBernDlae Mad. Verona. A. Lee. 

I'll think of thee n. Lea. 

INSTRUMENTAL. 
Windsor r^k«r^rtUe*,ist and »d>. 

•ell > Ditto. 

The Inrlnclbiea Quadrilles . . .} 

Juat published, ]?«. <M, bound, or lea. board*, 

ANTHON'S EDITION OF LEMPRIERE'S 
CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. Re-edltsdb) K. H. t.tm, 
of Trln. Coll., Camb. With the extensive and valaabss Car- 

indicated by bracltets, and introduced, with authority, truss 
the alxth American edition, published by Cn*eta« AJmnur, 
Esq., Adjunct ProirasOT of I^uguegea and Ancient rjaorranay 
in Colombia College, Hew York. To which la subjoined, by- 
tbe present Editor, an Appendix of various matter, extracted 

■ We consider Mr. B.'i courage and public spirit fat barring 
placed this improved work within the reach of the Brrtisu. 
scholar, very coinmendable and praiseworthy, ud he will enjoy 
tfrwa-i Varatiae, Fit. 18M. 

' This Is a work which. If not absolutely wanted, baa looer 
been desirable. Lcmprlere dii) much, but room was left hx 
improvement ; and Mr. A. haa Industriously applied himself 
to the rasa. The new addition! made are numerous and vain. 
able, and some indecencies in the original are much aorteaad.- 
-,v™j|»«*[(jfar.™(, Kerf*. IRS. 

John Bain), Henrietta, street. Covent- garden. 

HE ORIENTAL HERALD for APRIL,. 

conducted by J. S. Bees inn ham, contains, among; 
other Artlclea, equally interesting to Oriental and General 
Readers— Proceedings in India to Petition raillaail for 
Opening that Country to Clvilliation— «onnett— On txss Kdas- 
cation of Negroes— Mr. Rictards's New Wort on India 
Malte-Bran, the celebrated Geographer— The Slave s**> -The 
Censorship of the Prassln mitts -The Minstrel Maid an **>- 

Warrior— Travels In Italy, No. 11^ - 

Chinese Tsrtary— The Oak of the V! 
the Right or Justice of the Pan' " 

Midnight— Sir Bdwuid East's 

No. V.— Bonnet on a Qronp of Vamaa IssMajju near that — au 
Body of Adonis— Tha Ubrarkw esf CJasrsawaaWeaa >aajet — 
Expedition from India to Irrpt-- Ruins— Turkish Maw ■ an 
and Opinions— Sonnet to tbs Memory of John Eesbt • -Arbi- 
trary Proceedings at Bombay, and Bpeelmeuof aVasail Laaan 
latlon— The Broken linn r*i lmi TianeTss rjnaa.Ha Slid 
Msrmarics— SoiDrusry Commitments foe ClUnUMaatoa Con- 
tempts of Parliament, fcc— The Seottrsb fn i asiiiil n ■ralmi 
Hebcr*! Journ nl- -To some Transnlaiated nowara— TmatKsatlcsa 
Service of India— The Bombay Marine B ' " 

Nathan Drake, M.D.— General Sam 

cence connected with the Eastern W 

Madras, and Bombay— Excursion alonr the A. 

lliscoverv of Coal Id Australia— Atistlc Society of Bi 
Debates at the India Hnnsa— nrant to Captain Bucrraaan — 
Suspension of Judge Smith— The Camarfc i»bt— Calcutta. 
Stamp Act— Abuse of Patronage— Tresfur) Department— CtTil 
ud Military Appointmcuta, Promotions, and Changes in fartis. 
— shipping Intelligence ; Arrivals from Eastern Pons, Arrival- 
in Eastern Porta, and Departures from Europe — Oanoal Uxt 
of Passengers, sic. &c. 
Printed for the Proprietors, ud sold by W. Lawra, at the 

London : Printed ud PohUshed every Tuesday end xodaahir 
mon>i>«, by William Liyrii, it tbt Orace, 1*7, sra sa ssss a . 
RouSouicsetaoos*. 
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Ptraphlial sketo 

Khoitly wtu'bepahUsssedrpri<s7 6*. in ssstt, 'Moral ud 

Sacred Poetrr j* selected ftum the wort a of the most anrnired 
arrthon, anctrnt and modern. By Thomas WQcocks ud 
Trwmaa Hortoa. 

Shortly will be pobllahed, a KwrAeta history of so 'Action 
at Law,' with Ohsniatkiha pro>W the preaasit PfMtles of 
the Courts of Law to be ebsard, expensive, snduuin.it i form. 
tat * oaafta assastaat to yoaog practitioners. By Thomas 
Mayhsw, Rtndeot of LlrsEOU'B Inn. 

Dr. J. L. da Vlllanneva la about to pabUsh, by snbscrlptlon, 
a wnik aa,tt«s«. 'ThaC.illBr.of Maynnoth ^ car, the Edncatinn 
nf thaCashorterii ■ m Ireland ; • the object of which is to 
rsf the Commissioner, of Irish I" 
ie the reader* to Judge, whethi 
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ratter gentle. 



MEW BOOU PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEK. 



'i Meilreu Dims 



tr Constantino the Great, by Matthew 
eckms,»ro.. its. <U. 



The Holy Week, mo., is. 

The Rone, 1 vols., post are., If. lis. M. 

Connlrufhsm-t Two Years in Nsw South Wales, Jd edition, with 

Cameleon Bkatehea, by the Author of ' Trie purtareaqua Pro- 

Mnmbsn I. and II. of a New Series of ; TheiFlotist'l MsaazirK,' 



Mia fVUkloMa.— We refret to hear thnt MLu Wil- 
binsun, the talented and lucceasful pupil of Madame 
Pasta, was oaable, from an ill-timed and severe indi&- 

Cition, to attend her t ngrtgemtnt to ling at the GuilJ- 
I Contert, on Saturday laat. Tbia is the more un- 
fortunate for herirlf, ai.'in Ibe early part of ber pro- 
fenional career, ahe was restricted by the terina of her 
eairngement at the Concerts of Ancient Music, from 
acetj/ttpsp any others, and the present ii the firit seAson 
in srhieb abe haa been free from this restraint. The 
iighly favourable manner in which sbc waa received 
avttbelsurt Concert helrl at Ouildhsll. for the benefit of 
the Foreign Refugees', will make Iter absence from tins 
present the more regretted. We bare no douV, from 
the science auad power already winced in her early per- 
fornnBOrw, that ass: will become one of the most 
dieting uixhed vocalists of purely English origin, im- 
proved by the conitant tare and example of the first 
liring model of the Italian school. 



Mr. Sn/girtct.—Tht following acknowledgment is 
made, by the late Dr. Parr, of the value of the serricea 
i™rkred,byMr.S*dgwick,laU Chairman to the Board of 
Stampi, to our Ecclesiastical EaUiblisliment, an J to ge- 
nuine Christianity : ' Let me take this opportunity of 
com men ding, as I ought to do, most sincerely and moat 
ardently, three pamphlet*, fur which the well-wishers to 
arena! ne Christianity and our Ecclesiastic si Establish 
nent are indebted to Mr. Sedgwick. Hi* *utcmenti 
offset*, hi* argnrrieni* from reason and Scripture, and 
bis animated description of characters, do honour to 
the elegance of hi* taaH, the rigour of hi* und 
.iag, and the eoununeaa of his moral andreligit 
ciple*. They will preserve, 1 trust, many well- 
arjtl amative reader* from the sorceries which might 
"be practised upon their cndnlity and their pUly.'- 
Omtttr. */*%*, <A, f. 817. 
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fcSSAY ON EPITAPHS. 



I*. 1, T. Arnault, Xtmttr tftht French KutiMt. 



The word Epitami 1b derived from the Greek, 



( word Epitahi i 

LS»»«"w"W. atoi 



THfe Greeks employed this term, to designate 
•ant Jm or funeral song, that was sung in ho- 
■Mar of the dead, oa the day of the funeral and 
■H returning wuwiarv, In modern times, its 
#Heii confined to any kind of inscription placed 
«* a tocsb. 

The object of the Epitaph is to make known 
the shantcter, condition, and actions of the per- 
son to whoae memory the monument is erected. 
It insist, therefore, to be clear and simple ; and if, 
to these qualities, the merit of conciseness be 
added, its perfection will be complete. Such is 
the epitaph of General Mercy, who was buried in 
the field of battle, at Nordlingue, where he had 
been mortally wounded i 

1 Siste, Viator, lieroem ealcsa : ' 

* Stop, traveller, you tread on a hem.' 

There is likewise a very ingenious epitaph, in 
St. Paul's, on the tomb-stone of Sir Christopher 
Wren, the architect of that Cathedral : . 



' If 70a Kelt for his monument, look around.' 

The only thing to regret is, that this inscription 
Unlaced on a stone, which is confined in a vault, 
Mstatjl of being exhibited in the most conspicuous 
fast of that famous edifice. Envy chose the 
ataae, hot esteem dictated the inscription. 

The funeral pillar erected at Paris, in the 
' Cimetiere de l'Est, to the memory of the con- 
queror of Zurich, has, for its inscription, only 
this word. 



This epitaph has been supposed to be imita- 

' led from that of Tasso, but this is an error. 

' The epitaph, inscribed on the tomb, erected, by 

Cardinal Bevilequa, to the memory of that great 

poet, hi far from being so simple and concise. It 

is nroe, that, on the modest stone temporarily 

placed over htm, till the erection of a mausoleum 

worthy of his fame, the following words only are 

to he seen, which the monks of St. Unofrio 

caused to be engraved On it : 

1 Torqnati Tasii 

Htejacent. 

Esses, hospea, 
Fratres Irajus ecel. 

MDCI.' 
f. Visitor, lie the Bones of Torquato Tasso. 
pons Brothers of this Community hare erected 
at to remind you of the fact. 
MDCI/ 

H fpie epitaph contains that of Massena, it 
daMnu a block of marble contains a perfect 
staMgt but which the hand of the artist is requi- 
site. W **w forth. 

Ols> the moaument which the Marchioness de 
SepxtfeCrax caused to be made, by Canova, for 
her sjpsghter, the following inscription is to be 



cBRpM 



can be more affecting. 



The epitaph is not always distinguished by its 
gravity ; as, for instance, that in the church of St. 
Co mo, which is inscribed on the tomb of Francois 
Treillac, whom nature had decked with a horn on 
his forehead : 

' Dans ee petit endroit, A part. 
Gist un trcs-singnlier eornard ; 
Car il l'etait sans avoir femme. 
Peasants, priaz Dieu pour sod ame.' 
' In this retired paltry corner, 
Lies a most eccentric horner ; 
For homed he was without a spouse— 
Pray, passenger, for his repose.' 
The epitaph sometimes assumes the style of 
the epigram, as for example : 

' Ci-glt Piroo, qui ne fut rien, 
Pas meme ncademicieu.' 
' Hree lies Piroo, a man of parts, 
But not er'n a master of arts.' 
Another of the same kind: 

' Ci-glt ma femme, qu' rile est bien 
Four soli repos et pour le mien.' 
' Here liss my wife, and be she blest ; 
She's now at ease, and I'm at rest.' 
Sometimes a sort of jocular pleasantry is at- 
tached to the epitaph, such as the following on 
Montmaur, who had mure memory than judgment ; 
' Sous cette casaque noire 
Repose bien douce ment 
Moatinaur, dneureuse menwire, 
Attendant le JugemenL' 
' Under this notices stone, radioes Montmaur, 
Of happy memory — wanting judgment more. 
In life a happy memory his doom — 
His destiny is Judgment yet to come.' 
It may be necessary to observe, however, that 
some of these epitaphs have been inscribed on 
perishable paper only. 

The epitaph has also occasionally assumed the 
character of the madrigal ; 

' Ci-glt Amour qui bien aimer fesait. 
Lea nuu amatita 1'onl jete horsde vie: 
Amour vivant n'est plus que tricherie ; 
Pour franc Amour priez Dieu s'U vous plait.' 
' Here peaceful Love's true votary reclines, 
Whom a false lover to the tomb consigns : 
Love in this treach'rous life's a faithless vow; 
But the great God of love requites him now.' 
The tombs that we meet with in gardens a 



uvi always cenotaphs, or empty iuuius: 
quently there is deposited in them a di 



1 Ire- 



log or a 
other favourite animal of the family, 
to which the poet of (heir social circle devotes an 
epitaph. The following is an inscription on an 
urn which is placed in a bed of roses, and con- 
tains the ashes of a sparrow 1 

' L'oiseau, sous ces Aeurs euterre, 

N'enchantail pas par sou rsmage, 

N'etounait pas par son plumage t 

Mais il aim.it, il fut pleur*.' 
' Here lies a bird that charmed not with his lay, 
Nor smote th' admiring eye with plumage gay : 
Love was his only trade and only art ; 
He's wept and bonour'd, for he had a heart' 

The ashes of the author of the * Heloise' and 
the ' Emilius' have now lain for a number of 
years, in a romantic spot, situated in the Lake of 
of Ermenonville, where the proprietor of that 
charming retreat has erected a monument to 
Rousseau's memory. Nothing can be more con- 
genial with the spirit of that author, and the 
surrounding scenery, than the epitaph written'hy 
the poet Ducis : 



'Entreci ... 
Repose Jean Jacques Rousseau 
Approcbeg, cccura droits et aenumes, 
Voire ami dost sou* ce tombeau.' 
' Beneath these stately poplars' peaceful gloom, 
Here lies Rousseau, the inmate of this tomb. 
O ye of tender heart and glowing mind, 
Here you're at home, for here your friend's reclined.' 
Some few authors, among whom Virgil is com- 
prised, have taken a fancy to write their own 
epitaphs. That which Count Alfieri made on 
himself, begins with these words : ' Hie requies- 
cit tandem ;' Here, at length, he rests. The 
idea is a fine one, but not novel or original ; 
for a Swedish nobleman, the Curate de Tessin, 
the Governor of Gustavus III., who had been 
loaded with honours, and had passed all his life 
in courts, and in the tumult of pleasures, had 
ordered this inscription on hit tomb : ' Tandem 
felix.' ' Happy at length 1* 

Of all the men that have written their own 
epitaphs, the one who knew himself the best, tad 
has best made himself known, to others, (La Fon- 
taine,) thus describes himself: 

' Jean s'en alia comme il etait venu, 
Mangeant le fond avec le revenu. 
Croyant tresor chose peu n&essaire ; 
Quant a. sou temps, bien soli le dispenser ; 
Deux parts en fit, dout il soulait passer, 
L'une adonnir, et 1'nntre a. ne rien faire. 
' John went away, as he had come. 
And spent both capital and income. 
To hoard up gold he fait no car*. 
Nor laid up treasure any where ; 
Of time alone, with due precision, 
In portions two, be made division ; 
One half to sleep and dreams be cast. 
The other in doing nothing pass'd.' 
To quote an epitaph after this is, to pay it a 
high compliment, and one which, we think, the 
following deserves s 

' Nu j'etais quand on m'a pcaidu, 
Et nu je Bui* sous cette pisrre : 
Ainsi', mes amis, sur la terrr, 
Je.n'ai rien gagne, ni perdu.' 
' Naked f was when first I broke the shell, 
Naked again beneath Death's stroke I fell ; 
Thus, my good friends, I've nothing, on this earth. 
Or lost or gained, either at death or birth.' 
It is obvious that epitaphs arc composed from 
the impulse of very different sentiments in 
different people. There is, however, no species 
of composition which so seldom answers the pur- 
pose it is designed for; and the principal reason 
of this is, we think, the wont of a proper and 
harmonising feeling, which would shed orer 
the sanctuaries of the dead the calm and so l~ 
tened solemnity of religious quiet. The elm- 
shaded church-yard of the village ; the close 
and crowded burial-grounds of a city, the 
proud aisle of tombs and monuments, and the 
solitary mausoleum of nobility, — all owe their 
origin and sanctity to one common cause ; and, 
if this were always borne in mind by the writers 
of epitaphs, there would be, in all their different 
styles, a similar propriety and tenderness, an 
equal fitness and seriousness of sentiment, 
whether the inscription was for the emblazoned 
tomb of a monarch, or the simple stone of a 
peasant's grave. In the epitaphs quoted above, 
there is more of Grecian wit than natural feeling ; 
and it is a remark which may. he applied to 
almost all those which have been written, either 
by the aucieuts or modern men of learning. 
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MEMORIALS OP 

Manorial! of Skaktptart. ^By 'XalXSn iZrakt, Si. 7>. 
8To. Colburn. London, 1828. 
Shaespeare has been fortunate in his critics. 
We know of no celebrated writer, of either an- 
cient or modern times, who has engaged the at- 
tention, not merely of so many, but of such cele- 
brated, scholars, "as himself. One era after an- 
. u{her has brought forth its commentators and its 
.clitics j the^reateat men of -each imccejiefee period 
hare thought themselves well-employed upon his 
pages, and have brought out the fullest stores of 
their learning, and the highest powers., of their 
genius, in their elucidation. If we were not in 
danger of being thought whimsical in our specula- 
tions, wtt-ahotdd say that it would be easy to decide 
upon the Uterary character of the different periods 
" Mich-ihave elapted since the time of Shakepeare, 
Jb^aaevaiiniuUion. of the opinions and style of his 
principal coinjneritator*. But if this should seem 
extraragant.il is bey ond all doubt that in not hiog is 
lie peculiar character of the great men, who have 
Tm'ch thus" employed, more distinctly seen than in 
their majmeroftrcutmg this subject. Pope, clear 
"and elegant, but, at the same time, cold and fas- 
tidious, in his mental constitution, made havoc 
with the text of 'his author, which, as Dr. 
Drake rightly observes, he manifestly did not 
understand. "Johnson, who, with all his learning, 
liia strong reason, and bold grasp of truth, was as 
full of affectation, and as little susceptible of 
■ ■ - " •- x'that 



parts is full of interesting matter; But, in extract- 
ing from wtrks Of this kUd, it it always our wish 
to avoiTTgiring passages with "which cur Tenders 
JURy, .perhaps, be already well acquainted. We 
shall, therefore, quote from the author's conclud- 
ing comparison of Sbakspeare and Walter Scott : 
' To reproduce wtth rigour, and to rapport with con- 
sistency, throughout a series of important action, and 
"the plav of itll the passions, some of the moat promi- 
nent characters of history,- is, perhaps, of all the 
achievements of poetry and romance, the most difficult. 
The peculiarly successful efforts of Shnkspe m in this 
department art well known, la English history, hia 
refill characters of JOhu, Richard the Second, Richard 
the Thira,> Henry the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, and Eighth ; 
bis Constance aid hia Catherine ; and of inferior rink, 
his Falconbridge, Hotspur, Wolsey, John of Gaunt, 
Beaufort, Gloster, Warwick, &c. etc., need only to be 
mentioned to be praised ; whilst in Roman story, his 
Brutus, Antony, and Coiiolanua, are not less faithful 
or less brilliant portraits. 

■ -- ar celebrated contemjjrary, it will 
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genuiue. poetical feeling, as any writ 
lived, talked of Shakspeare's superiority 
comedy" to tragedy, .and evidently .knew notl 
of the pure and fervent spirit that lay Tteneath 
the language, the incorructioos of which offended 
him. But he was a critic of the highest order in 
all that regarded the verbiage of poetry; and hia 
talent' apdjjudguent. In this respect, were both emL- 
nently-aUspinved-in-Anisurrticasm «n Shaktpeare. 
In oar own tinea, the wwie- remark is explicable 
to the autheaw .who have written- on (he style and 
genius of the great poet. -Hat lit f s peculiar habits 
of thought, his stratntng. after originality, and 
frequently successful discovery of objects which 
escape a less keen and eager Observation, are 
strongly manifested in his lectures on this author. 
The German writer, Scblegel, shows that clear, 
jfenetraSfne*, and poetical *renins ftr -criticism, for 
which ■Aw is distinguished -more strongly in hia 
remarks on Shakspeare, than in any other of 
his works ; and Ooleridge, in the splendid and 
exquisitely beautifnl lecture contained in Doctor 
Drake's collection, has laid open the finest work- 
ings of his spiritualised intellect. 

That the authors who 1 have written on the ge- 
nius of our mighty dramatist have thus mani- 
fested, in a most strikitig manner, all the pecu- 
liarities of their minds, the publication we are 
reviewing affords evident proof, and, were it 
valuable for nothing else, would deserve atten- 
tion for- the opportunity it affords us, of com- 
paring the different methods which have' been 
made use of to illustrate the mystery of an in- 
' : VeHeet, *hieh appears to have had no law but the 
universal one of beauty and harmony. 

The ' Memorials of' Shakspeare' consist of 
three parts. In the first, Doctor Drak< ' 
written • very excellent Essay on the t 
bf ■Shakspeare's Editors, Commentators, 
Critics, and has collected a variety of particulars 
which cannot 'fail of being interesting to every 
-reader of the bard. The second -part is com- 
posed of a great variety of nk etches on the 
character of Shakspeare's genius, : which have 
been selected, with great taste and judgment, 
from the 'most -popular productions of modem 
times ori'the subject. The third part constats of 
criticisms on different Ways and characters ; and 
the fourth, and concluding one, of an essay, con- 
■' raining three miniature portraits of Sbakspeare, 
1 pyDryden/Goethe, antl Sir Walter Scott, and a 
■compariemi between the latter writer and the 
poet/twdelhitetora of character. Each of these 
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be found that he I 
to shrink from a 
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laUde 

comparison with his great predc- 
for independent of spirited sketches of 
Charles the Second, Cromwell, and the Pretender, he 
has given us elaborate and full length pictures of 
Richard the First, Mary of Scotland, Elizabeth, and 
James the First, of which the costume and keeping 
are presented with almost matchless fidelity and force. 
A aearly equal degree Of praise maybe extended to 
his delineations of foreign regal character in the per- 
sona of Salad in and Louis the Eleventh ; nor has be 
represented with a less discriminating pencil, the 
powerful thanes of his native land, a Montrose, a 
Murray, and Argyle, or the more subtile and licen- 
tious nobles of England, as Leicester, Buckingham, 
&c. &c. 

' It has been affirmed of Sbakspeare by some critics 
of no mean note, Hint he has not exhibited his usual 
variety and originality in drawing the female character ; 
ascribing the deficiency in a great degree to the custom, 
in his day, of not admitting actresses on the stage, the 
parta of women being always personated by boys- It 
requires, however, but a slight inspection of his dramas 
to prove this opinion to be utterly without foundation : 
and, indeed, to establish, what in truth is really the 
ease, lhat In no writer do ire-meet with aroore interest- 
ing- and discriminative portraiture of female 



Lady Macbeth, 6jc, and dwelling only on its loveli 
lights, into what a paradise of varied beauty and excel- 
lence are we instantly admitted ! Where shall we look 
for more exquisite creations than this great magician 
has brought before us, in the chaste love and fidelity of 
Juliet and Desdemona, in the romantic tenderness of 
Imogen and Viola, in the filial affection of Cordelia and 
Ophelia, in the nalvttt and simplicity of Perdita and 
Miranda, in the vivacity and wit of Rosalind and Bea- 
trice, and in the sublimity of virtue in Isabella and 

' It ia to the pagea of Sir Walter Scott that we 
must again revert for a rival display of talent in mis 
the most delightful province of characterization, his 
romances abounding in the richest and most diversified 
forms of female tenderness, constancy, and heroism. 
He bad early given indeed, in his metrical pieces' in 
this department of fiction, some very interesting 
sketches of the hind, and especially in his portraits of 
Ellen in. the ' Lady of the Lake,' and of Edith in the 
' Lord of the Isles,' both touched with a graceful and 
truly fascinating pencil. But it is to his prose ro- 
mances that we must turn for the most decided proofs 
of hia originality, in delineating the varied ettactiona 
* "" fair sex. There, whether we recal to mind the 
■of disastrous or unrequited lore in the suf- 
ferings of Amy Kobaart, Lucy Aahton, and Effie 
Deans j the frolic archness, irresistible good humour, 
and ever-shifting bnovancy of spirit, in Mysie Happer, 
Uremia Troll, and Catharine Seyton ; the intellectual, 
disinterested, and lovely features of Diana Vernon; 
the firmness and self-devotednese of Jeannie Deans, 
and the romantic yet noble-minded her oism of Minna 
Trail, Rebecca, and Flora Mac Ivor; we are alike 
delighted and surprised at the wealth and discrimina- 
tion, tnnstrength and versatility of his genius. 

' No man has equalled Shakepeare in the delineation 
of humnnvmi ckaracitr. It might be sufficient, on this 
occasion, perhaps, merely to mention, as adequate 
proof of the assertion, the Inimitable Palstan* and his 
fottowm: bat when we also recollect those exquisite 
originals, Shallow, Slender, and Buenos ; when the 
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portraits of Dame ttukkly. Sir Toby Belch, Sir An- 
drew Aguccheek, and Malvolio come before us, and 
we turn to t h oae pleasant fallows, Launcelot, Autolysis, 
Farolles, Dogberry, Verges, Touchstone, Bottom, 
Christophero Sly, and a host of others which might be 
catalogued, it is impossible not to stand amazed at the 
exhaustless fertility of his powers, ajpr, wjjilit contem- 
plating such a varied mass of comic painting: to with- 
held our assent from those who consider this iltpartment 
as that in which bis genius most perfectly luxuriated ; 
a deduction, however, which ceases to predominate, so 
universal is the empire of his talents, as soon' as the 
Bubhmer creations of bis fancy are presented is- oar 
view.'— Pp. 483— *87. 

The writer next observes the. power of humour- 
ous delineation possessed by Bhakspeare, and 
illustrates his remark by a mention of the cha- 
racter of Justice Shallow, Falitaff, Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, and others of a similar cast 5 but we 
think Doctor Drake has passed too liglrlty over 
this part of the subject, which furnished rich 
materials for curious observation. The humour 
of Sbakspeare has been possessed by few, but it 
has been possessed by other writers, as well as 
himself and Sir Walter Scott; and it was a point • 
which a writer on their respective talents should 
not have passed over, fiat we continue our au- 
thor's remarks : 

■' It is, however, in the last department of chavac- 
ter-paintiug which I have to notice, namely, the mm- 
ginaiivc, that the omnipotence of genius appears to be 
most unequivocally developed, [t is the province also 
in which it will be found most difficult, I will not say to 
rival, but to approximate to the mighty sowars of 
Shaksprare. When the daring creations of this potent 
magician rise before us ; when Ariel and Caliban, and 
the Midsummer Fairies, those splendid emanations of in 
unbounded fancy, are given toourview; when the wizard 
powers of Prospero, and the unhallowed .deeds of thi 
Weird Sisters, unfold their dark and mystic agency; 
above, all, when the grave is summoned to give up its 
charge, and the awful Spirit of the Royal Dane passes 
before our shuddering senses ; how deeply do we feel 
the spells of the poet, and how thoroughly during their 
influence are we convinced, that no human imagination 
can surpass the powers which these astonishing efforts 

' Nevertheless, extraordmsry as these supernatural 
. turas roost assuredly are, the conception of such 
characters as Macbeth, Hamlet, Lear, and Shykink, uj 
scarcely less wonderful, and, in point of execution, .at 
- J ~ : tting of immediate comparison with the scale of 
,n life, still more difficult to clothe in the feature! 
of originality; and yet where shall we find such correct, 
-~ ' at the same time, such bold and original delines- 
of ambition, terror, madness, and revenge, as are 
brought forward in these masterly compounds -from 
ure and imagination I 

1 know not that any greater eulogy can be passed 
the inventive faculties of any individual, tha n to 
be able justly to say of him, that in this, the mast 
arduous province of characterization, he has made the 
:arest approach to the geniusof Sbakspeare. It is in 
ilogy, however, which, on duly considering the ftr- 
tility and beauty of his creations in this dep^rtrneot, 
may, I think, be justly passed on Sir Walter eeMt. 1 
Throughout, indeed, the whole series of his fictions, 
whether in poetry or prose, from the ' Lay of the Last I 
dinstrel' to ' Woodstock,' there is a display of power I 
a the delineation of the imaginative and the grand, the 
loo my and the mysterious, in scenery, incident, and 1 
leyond all in character, which almost perpetually re-' 
minds us Of the wild and wonderful, the appalling and 
terrific, in the imperishable pictures of Sbakspeare. 

• Let us, for. example, summon into -view a few of 
the numerous characters which Sir Walter has gifted 
with energies either preternatural, or approximating 
towards it; beings, .in short,- which may be said to 
hover on the confines of another world. He has not, 
it is true, except in one or two instances, ventured to 
introduce an agent entirely superhuman, that beautiful 
apparition, the White Lady of Avenel, coostatsaine the 
fullest and most perfect delineation of the kind ; but, 
like the hard of Avon, be ha* deiig-hted to wander into 
the realms of magic, divination, and witehcsafjta&d to 
exhibit characters yet more anomalous, with (acuities 
bordering on the wild and unearthly. Of this latter 
description, the Black Dwarf and Fenella-are striking 
examples ; whilst of the closely allied charactemof the 
magician, astrologer, and alchymist, we base nume- 
rous portraits, amongst which may be nsrfctuariied 
**• — tf Mi-hiTl f n-r, flilintii. ajj rtisasjlilw. Tin 
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Three H^ri in the " Bride of Laium e rai oor " impress 

fh*t> ftiH *ffrrt no the mind, even whilst recollecting 

,., — j in 'Macbeth;' and that combination 

(be amteat aybil wish the modern gipsey, which 

y be laif g uls e d in tbe persona of Meg Merrilies, 

<dge WJHfire, Hettn Mactregor, and Noma Troil, 



of tbe ancient lyb 
suit be recognised 
Madge WiWnre, H 
baa ptottayt fie ti 



* But wWa, it may ba allied, shall we find 

works of our accomplished contemporary, chi 

which, in point of blended passion and sublimity, of 
mingled nature and imagination, can compete — '**■ 
■neb delineation! as Macbeth, Hamlet, Leai. 

Slock ? It Can only be answered, that neither from 
source, nor from any other 



. I think, ba readily showed; that the 
■MBsoairioM of Sir Walter Scott abound ia that specie* 
t*T aWw Wii—liim which eombine* the play of tbe 
leAser passion*, and exhibits the union of high intel- 
lectual forte and grandeur, with the splendid and ever 
varying colouring of a rich and plastic fancy ; and thai 
Ail fecundity and originality in the Creation and keep 
rug of such characters s* Mamri™, Roderic Dhu, 
Fergus Mac Ivor, Ratenswood, and Balfour of Barley, 
Motto mention many others of nearly equal escallence, 
entitle him not only to very high eons (deration in this 
ttoMeat tamartncf/l of genhu, bat rank him even here, 
(the mexhmnltitnci fertility of his invention in it being 
•raty weighed,) test to our beloved Shakapeare. 

■ There are, Indeed, no two other writers, either in 
rant own or awy other language, who, in the kindred 
p t ovinee s of the drama and romance, have brought 
forward snch numerous, and, at the same tine, aucb 
waned and well- bus tamed groups of characters ; noi 
any, 1 mar venture to say, who, as the result of their 
Isrtunate knowledge of human life and manners, have 
been the means of diffusing more extensive and nn- 
afloyed delight. It may, in fine, be asserted, that the 
very nature and being of many of the most remsrkable 
characters on record, are here mora impressively felt 
and understood, more boldly and effectively brought 
tart, than rn the didactic said more elaborated pages of 
the nan philosopher and historian; and, what is praise 
tiaaiamiliiHl all Other, that the moral, the instruction 
to be derived from these writings, is commentur* 
with the pleasure which they bestow.— Pp. 489—494. 



■a BROWNE'S POEMS. 



_ jtMat, attd thtr Patnu. By Mary Anns Browne, 
Aml)>crtn of Jafojit Blanc, t(t. *;«. 12roo. Long- 
man sod Co. ; Hatchard and Son ; and W. B. En- 
ning. London, 182S. 

The name of Ibis yowl? lady we have seen 
frequently of late appended to tome very clever 
poetry In Tarions periodicals, end the present is, 
we treMeve, the second portion of her work's which 
has appeared in a collected form. We had read 
Hef rrrrt book, and made tip our minds as to its 
merits; and, though that opinion was far from 
hnfavonrable, we certainly think the present sur- 
passes her former productions In point of real 
merit. At tbe tame time, we are honed to say, 
fhat we have a much higher opinion of What Miss 
Browne can do, than of what she hai done ,- and 
when oar readers have perused tbe extracts which 
we mean to subjoin to this brief notice, their 
estimate of the author's powers will be, in no 
flight degree, enhanced, when we Inform them, 
flat the* are written by a girl of seventeen. 
This Is, however, a recommendation which has 
invariably brought suspicion along with it to our 
minds, and the author has, we see, had tbe good 
ijtf Mi to suppress the fact In her announcement. 
WiEoannot remetnlrer a single instance in modern 
Ettwttire of successful precocity ; and the works 
bt afl the, authors whom we are acquainted with, 
wfe Wfl been minors in age, are unfortunately 
Of vary minor merit. We nave seen a volume of 
J&dy ooetoi by a Miss Browne, now the admired 
Mn. Hemans, which, to say the least of them, 
wlaCeer nonsense g and we could, in our own 
remembrance, add the titles of some half dozen 
other works by young ladies to the list, whose 
0tftM would stand on a par with ber's, but whose 
Tnalnft'it would be unkind to republish. The 
taHivMKeui, is, we will aiaort, the i wtfy one in 



the last half century, who, at her age, hat pro 
dnced pattable poetry. This is a startling tact, 
btrt we are not to be misled, by Its stagalarity. 



into a false estimate of its value. Mhs Browne 
has, We are convinced, too much good sense to 
be pleased with our false flattery, should we call 
bet appearance a meteor of biasing merit in tbe 
literary horizon, or tell her, that her book was 
a magnificent and sublime composition, though 
such terms have been (tnli) applied to works of 
veiy inferior merit. 

In the generality of the poems before us, there 
is a good deal of imitation;' hut there is a vast 
deal more of originality, and more execution 
than either, imitation is a .defect which few 
young author? can shake off all at once; taste 
most be formed on some model, ere it is suffi- 
ciently developed to become a model in itself; 
and there are few pnpils who have the Courage 
to throw off all at once the mannerism caught 
from their tutors, even when their own powers 
and execution may be equal to their originals. 
This fact will account for a good many borrowed 
ideas and adopted subjects, throughout the book, 
which we can trace to Lord Byron, (p. 6, line 
10, &c, from 'Lara,' and p. 33, line 8, «c, from 
the 'Corsair;') Miss Landon, (the story of 'The 
Painter and lone ;') Henry Neele, (' They are not 
there,' p. 132;) An anonymous writer in 'The 
Literary Gazette,' (p. 295;) Mrs. Hemans, (p. 271, 
266, etc. ;) Alaric A. Watts and others. But it Is 
a fault that will be easily got rid of, and which 
Miss Browne has quite talent enough of her own 
to enable her to dispense with. Her originality 
is apparent ill almost every piece, and there is a 
germ of talent through all she does which cannot 
fail one day, if sedulously cultivated, to raise her 

Of the present book, tbe first tale is by far the 
weakest point. That it contains some very fine 
passages, may be admitted ; but the author is evi- 
dently not sufficiently strong in her acquirements, 
to keep lip the merit, as well as the interest, of 
long poem j and those portions which connect tl 
'■-■■■■^ — ' - -*=-- of the tale, are consequently 



incident and a 



weak, while the prominent points are powerful 
enough. ' The Painter ' is really very pretty, and 
quite equal to any thing of the tame Kind of Miss 
London's, from whom it is imitated ; but w 
admire tbe short pieces. 



Slowly and sadly, day by day, 

As a fountain drietb, she faded away. 

Seldomer walked she the oak-trees among. 

Less and leu frequent became her son*;. 

She would sit for hoars, with her silent gaze 

Fixed on the harp that had brought such praise 

And fame to her, in her happier days. 

Sometimes her voice breathed in nftverv words, 

And her hand strayed carelessly over tlie chorda. 

Making uncertain melody, 

Broken and wild as the wind- harp's sigh. 

' She had come from her own delicious dime, 
With its vineyards and groves of tbe chesnut and 

From tbe flowers that baak'd 'neath unbounded 

skies, 
Various and bright as the rainbow's dyes ; 
From the tongues that praised her, the hearts that 

From the valleys and bills that her first songs heard. 
She waa lured from her land of sunshine and smiles, 
By the meteor Hope, that so many beguiles. 
And now she was dying t — dying a'f ar, 
With clouded hopes, and an altered star j 
And her conch by streamers' hands was spread. 
And unknown steps were around her bed. 
Sbe feared not death— she knew it must come, 
But ahe thought 'twould be sweet to die at home ; 
But, alas ! she knew that her wish waa vain, 
And she never must see tar dear land again 1 



' Twsw * samrner-amtaet, 0*1 that toft hour 
On the Minstrel'* acta had eve* meet power ; 
Arid she prayed aha might teas* Sbe uwtriao hearth. 
And again in the calm light ei* •***> go (tTth. 
Tbey led her on t by tbe darkening teas 
And she thought of her own bright Italy, 
And turned her eye* oar th* twilight wave. 
Towards the spot when the. washed a*- Much for a 

greA. 
She look her harp, — o'er each trcmbliof string- 
Her fingers soon were wandering ; 
Drawing forth note by Dote at first, 

Careless of what the strain ninth* «#,- 
Till all at once the music burst 
Into a sweet wild symphony : 
And then the tatntml't soft vokt roan. 

While a tear m straying down her cheat*, 
Until aha (pake of her country's woe*. 

And then bet song no more was weast ; 
And there came ail unearthly light o'et air eya, 
And her voice had a tone of proaieey, . 
At ahe spake of the time whan her land should bo 
' Named with the nations of those woo are free ; 
The black curia streamed on the ivory necky- 
Who would have thought that form was * wreck ! 
And the blue veins swelled In the" sunken brow. 
And her cheek had a wild and feteriah g**w, 
And the hot tears into the dark eye* iprent/, 
As of her own dear home she sang. 

' But the song died away—sad wh* ft, 196, 
Faded the cheek's unnatural hue ; 
She bowed her head, and hushed were ks> wwrtbt. 
But her hand still wandered amidst ike chorda , 
And that censed ton, — but they thought that ahe 
Waa but in some dream of testacy, 
And had only paused awhile for breath — 
Little thought they 'twas the pause of death 1 
They raised the tresses', that fill tike * rati 
Over tbe face- that face Waa pale ; 
Her heart was still —and her spirit, high. 
Had passed with tbe semi of the mi l ad y r 

Pp. 194— 1«. 
We do not present these lines at fnukltU, but 
they are extremely good, when compered with 
the general nuua of sketchy poetry. The f«Je»w 
*---|tn better: 

woman's Beaut. 



IhsU. 

' Sat, what is woman's heart ? — a thing 
Where all the deepest feelings spring j 
A barp, whose tender chords reply 
Unto the touch, in harmony j 
A world, Whose fairy scenes are fraught 
With all the coloured dreams of thoiafkt a 
A bark, that still will blindly move 
Upon the treacherous seas of love. 

' What la its love >— a ceaseless atraatn, 
A changeless star, an endless dream ; 
A smiling flower, that will not die ; 
" A beauty — and a mystery 1 " 
Its storms as light as April showers ; 
1 ti joys as bright as April flowers ; 
Its hopes as sweet as summer air. 
And dark as winter its despair I 

' What are its hopes .'-rainbows that throw 
A radiant light where'er they go, 
Smiling when heaven is overcast, 
Yet melting into storms at last ; 
Bright cheats, that come with ayren words. 
Beguiling It, like summer birds ; 
That stay, while nature round them Wootna, 
But flee away when winter cornea. 

■What is its bate ? — a passing frown, 
A single weed 'midst blossoms sown. 
That cannot Sonriab there for long ; 
A harsh note In on angeFs song ; 
A summer cloud, that all the while 
la lightened by a sunbeam's smile j 
A passion, that scarce bath a part, 
Amidst the gems of woman's heart. 

' And what la Its despair ? — a deep 
Fever, that leaves no tears to weep t 
A woe, that works with ailcnt power, 
At canker worms destroy a flower , 
A viper, that showt not it wakes 
Until tbe heart it preys on breaks ; 
A mist, that robs a. star of light. 
Ami wraps it op in darkest night." 
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' Then what is woman's heart ? — a thing 
Where all the deeper feelings spring; 
A harp, whose tender chords reply 
■ Unto the touch, in harmony ; 
A world, whose fairy scenes are fraught 
With all the coloured dreams of thought ; 
A bsrk that, still would blindly more 
Upon the treacherous seaa of lore.' 

Pp. 111—114. 
Miss Browne seems to have considerable power 
of description, and some of lier scenes of storms, 
and landscapes, and sunny islands, are as rich as 
they can well be. 

Should we caution her against any one fault, it 
would be that of not adhering to the compass of 
her own powers : there are many pieces in her 
volume which are below them, because they are 
written with too much haste, and too little thought ; 
and there is not enough of mind in them ; and, 
again, where she is ambitious, her subject isabove 
them, and she fails. Ada, andsomeofherByronic 
sketches, are of this class. 

Miss Brown will have sufficient discrimination 
to perceive that these faults are found, not in the 
spirit of carping querulous ness, or mere profes- 
sional scrutiny, but from a desire to do strict jus- 
tice in our criticism. We have already said, that 
we value her talents, not from what her book 
contains, hut, from what we see, she is capable of 
producing ; and we have no hesitation in saying, 
■he is possessed of real poetic feeling. 



PRESENT STATE OP THE LAW. 



Speech of Mr. Brougham in the Home of Commons M 

Thursday, Fell. 7, 1826. 8vo. Colburn. London, 

1828. 

It has been so often remarked, that the prac- 
tice of the law tends not to enlarge the under- 
standing, that the saying has almost acquired the 
■ currency of a truism. Mr. Burke, in his cha- 
racter of Mr. George Grenville, remarks, that 
though the law is one of the first and noblest 
sciences, a science that does more to quicken 
and invigorate the understanding than all the 
other kinds of learning put together; yet, that 
it is not apt, except in persons very happily born, 
to open and liberalise the mind exactly in the 
same proportion. 

Of a truth, however, Mr. Brougham appears 
to be one of those persons so ' happily born ;* for 
the habits of his professional life have not tinged 



1dm with that awe and reverence for his craft 
which the successful practitioner almost alway; 
exhibits. 

By a peculiar process of selfish reasoning, the 
rules of which areas arbitrary as its conclusions are 
false, the successful tradesman in the law infers, 
that the nation must necessarily prosper under 
that system by which he himself has made great 
gain j and hence, in the mind of such ■ •»*>■ ln 
survey our legal institutions with a i 
form and adaptation to present purposes, were 
to commit a crime, little, if at all, short of high 
treason. 

A feeling of this sort, though less prevalent 
now than some years ago, is still too comm n " 
among the bar. The youngest practitioner 
Westminster Hall, however, is old enough to i 
member, when merely to mention reform, in ] 
ference to law, was to incur little short of the 
penalties of a pramunire .' Yet, what a changi 
in the short space of seven years ! Now, the 
talk of reform is not a mere idle dream, airy and 
insubstantial, but a thing tangible and prac 
ticable, which may be touched without dangei. 
and followed with advantage. In truth, the 
good old times are gone by, and he who talks of 
die wisdom of our ancestors in this year of our 
Lord, 1828, will be stared ataaan eighth sleeper. 
who has awoke hini just in time to forget all that 
has happened Within a century. Yet, among the 
reformers of the law, many have died in the in- 
fancy of their fame, but chiefly, in our days, him 
whose mantle has fajlen. or Mj. Brougham, and 



who lived only to encounter the united assaults 
of ignorance, bigotry, and power. 

It were incredible, if the facts were not too 
green in our memory to be borne out by distinct 
recollection,— the cold and malignant persecution 
which Sir Samuel Romilly, while yet a young 
man, encountered, from a narrow-minded and 
time-serving Bench, and for no better reason 
tban because he dared to think, that there were 
some of our laws which were not the dictates of 
wisdom, as there were others which were the off- 
spring of folly. 'That is a very dangerous young 
man,' said Mr. Justice Heath, on one occasion) 
and What an ignorance of Criminal Law he 
evinces '.' said the same righteous Justice, on 
another. Yet, notwithstanding this, Romilly 
went on his course, with all the ' graspiugs and 
Teachings' of a virtuous and ardent mind, and be- 
came the testator to a posterity who appreciate 
the legacy which he has left. His ambition was 
the ambition of an ' insatiable benevolence,' and 
lie has perpetuated his name through generations 
of generations, while the world forget that there 
ever was such a person as Mr^Justice Heath. 

To be convinced of the necessity of legal 
reform, neither implies nor demands an acquaint- 
ance with the science of law. The expense, the 
delay, the confusion, the multifariousness, and 
the abstruseness of all legal proceedings, are 
matters that come home to the ' business and 
bosom ' of every man in the community, no 
matter how humble his station, or how ignorant 
soever of the science of law. In fact, in Great 
Britain, the interference of law is inseparable 
from the possession of property; and a tradesman 
may, in contesting the possession of a shop in a 
bye-street, or a stall in a market-place, nave a 

E radical proof of all the evils which Mr. 
rough am touches on in a closely-printed 
speech of 120 pages, though he may not know, 
and most probably does not know, a particle of 
law. Of what avail, then, to the great bulk of the 
community, are those praises of our legal system 
which have been so unsparingly lavished on it by 
lawyers ? It is little consolation to the suitor to 
think, with Lord Coke, that pleading is so called 
from its pleasurable nature, C 9"'" oene plaeitare 
omnibus placet ,-) for, though the science may be 
a delight and a pleasure to the profession, it is too 
often death to the parties litigant ; and though 
Lord Mansfield may have declared the rules of 
pleading to be * founded in strong sense, and the 
soundest and closest logic ;' though Sir William 
Jones, going still further, may have called them 
' exquisite logic,' still we suspect, that, notwith- 
standing these epithets, the public estimate plead- 
ing in proportion to its brevity, its cheapness, and 
its quickness in disclosing the merits of the case, 
so as to procure a decision. A woeful experience, 
however, — to be found, we suspect, in everyfamily 
in the country, — loudly proclaims, that the pre- 
sent system of pleading is neither convenient nor 
cheap, while it is most verbose and tiresome. The 
panegyrics, therefore, of the craft on their trade, 
may be summed up in a couple of lines ; — 
' For, 'tis their duty, all the learned think, 
To espouse the cause by which they eat and drink.' 
Mr. Brougham, however, almost alone, (for Sir 
James Mackintosh is not a practising barrister,) 
stands out in enviable pre-eminence, an excep- 
tion to the herd of the profession, and sacrifice) 
his own interests, to enlarge and maintain thosi 
of mankind. Perhaps there is no man at thi 
common-law bar, with the exception of Sil 
James Scarlett, who might make so much by his 
profession as Mr. Brougham ; yet all this is he 
content to risk, provided he can perpetuate a 
true principle, and amend avicious system. Nor 
is the Hon. Member for Winchelsea a mere theo- 
rist. Far from it. There is no evil, stated in the 
incomparably learned and eloquent discourse 
before us, of which the author has not had profes- 
sional and practical experience, nor is there a 
remedy suggested which has not been tried and 
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found, to use a Parliamentary phrase, to ' work 
well' in other countries. Let those, therefore, 
who have railed at the venerable and philoso- 
phical Bentham, as a visionary and a theorist, hold 
their peace with regard to Mr. Brougham. 

The subject of ruling induces us to. expend a 
word or two on that very pert and flippant ' cantor 
formamm,' Mr. EdwardBarthensliaw Sugden, late- 
ly elected for the borough of Weymouth. This Hu- 
nourahle Gentleman shouldhave measured the limit 
of his mind, ere he ventured to speak oh the sub- 
ject of law reform. He should have remembered 
that his mental vision had been contracted by an 
imperfect and vicious education. The convey- 
ancer's desk is not precisely the chamber-lumber 
from which we are to receive dogmas propounded 
with pompous inanity, as though ex cathedra" i 
nor is the office of Mr. Groom * at all congenial 
with the great national subject of law reform, 
though very redolent of contingent remainder* 
and ceetui que trusts. 

The Auditor of the Duke of Northumberland.t 
even though be be the receiver of 120,000/. per 
annum, is not precisely the person to lecture on 
* Codification ;' nor do we think the author of a 
' Brief Conversation with a Gentleman of Landed 
Property, about to buy or sell lands,' much better 
qualified for the task. The Treatise on Vendors 
goes for nought in such an inquiry ; the volume 
on ' Purchasers,' is not germane to the matter; 
and the book on Powers 1 is mere lana eaprina. 

All these, then, the familiar deities of Mr. Siitf-. 
den, the ' Lares' which he has worshipped to the, 
utter exclusion of better and higher things, 
unfit him to take part in a discussion, the vast, 
ness and magnitude of which can only be em- 
braced by minds of the very highest order 

In an inquiry concerning a reformation of the 
body of the law, however strange such an asser- 
tion may seem, the affections must be touched, 
and the imagination have scope. We must not 
limit our views to eonntry ; wo must embrace 



and climes must be collated and com- 
pared with our own, — the sources of human 
cation must be explored, — clashing interests 
balanced and reconciled, — local prejudices soft- 
ened down, and old feelings and customs be 
taken up by the roots. Nor is this all; from 
such a mass of matter, we must distil forth, drop 
by drop, suoh liquor as will suit the taste of our 
nation and the exigency of our time. For this 
task, we need hardly say, a profoundly original, 
as well as a deeply learned, a refining, an intuji 
tive, and a subtle spirit, is necessary, 

To be successful as a law-maker, requires all 
acquirement and all accomplishment; but be, 
who would take the lead in such a career, should 
be more imbued with principle than practice. 
Is Mr. Sugden, then, that man? Emphatically 
we say, No. We have the more dwelt on this part 
of the subject, having heard that the member 
for Weymouth is to be of the Committee 
proposed by Mr. Brougham. This, however, 
we cannot bring ourselves to believe ; and 
most fervently do we hope that it is not 
true. As the author of the great measure 
proposed with so much eloquence, and de- 
tailed with such perfect technical knowledge 
and law learning, Mr. Brougham stands account- 
ant to the public for the success of his scheme. 
But let him remember, that, on the instruments 
employed in bringing the plan into execution, in 
great measure depends the success of the. plan 
itself. We cannot choose but admire professional 
attainment, but we love to see it exercised in its 

E roper place. Lord Bacon remarks, that the 
usiness of a judge is ' jut dicere,' and not ' Jut 
dare ;' and we cannot help thinking, that a mere 



* Mr. Sugden was a pupi( of Mr. Groom. 
f Mr. Sugden is Auditor to his Grace. 
J Written by Mr, Sugden, and so Quoted by him On 

all occasions, 
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S radical lawyer is much less mischievous, in 
oing toe best he cut fur his clients, than by 
making bis efforts so comprehei 



Vice-. Chancellor ; he cannot hut be mischievous, 
ts a legislator on the subject of bis craft. 
On die occasion of the debate on the speech at 

S resent before us, Mr. Peel seems to have afforded 
fr. Brougham but a slonder official co-operation, 
possibly becausehisown puny efforts are so much 
thrown into the shade, by the gigantic and com- 
prehensive plan of the Honourable Member for 
Winchelsea. The efforts of Mr. Peel were con- 
fined to a few Bills on one subject ; those of Mr. 
Brougham extend over the wide field of the Com- 
mon Law; while he has kept but one principle 
in view, that right may be maintained or recover- 
ed, wrong redressed, and crime punished, in the 
quickest and cheapest manner compatible ivith 
justice. Expedit Reipublictt ut tit finis litium. 

Thin law is held forth as a shield to virtue, and 
a terror to crime ; and, in the words of the elo- 
quent speaker, becomes a * staff of honesty, and 
the shield of innocence.' 

We have already so much exceeded the space 
proposed to ourselves, that we find it impossible 
to give any extracts from the only authentic edi- 
tion of Mr. B.'s discourse, published by Mr. 
Colburn. Suffice it, however, to say, that this cor- 
rected copy displays, in an eminent degree, all the 
leading characteristics of Mr. Brougham's mind, 
eloquence, learning, great power, extension of 
view, lucid arrangement, logical deduction, and 
occasional quaintnesi of expression. Though we 
profess ourselves unable to point out peculiar 
excellencies where all is alike good, or especial 
beauties where all is beautiful and harmonious ; 
yet we think an analysis of this discourse may fix 
its principles and conclusions still more deeply in 
the judgment of the community, on the opinion 
of which, after all, we must mainly depend for the 
furtherance of any reform, legal, equitable, or 
political. 

We pass by the introductory observations, and 
also the" reasons which induce Mr. Brougham not 
to interfere with Equity, Criminal Law, the Com- 
mercial Code, and also the Code of Real Property. 
Plunging, then, at once into the Courts of Com- 
mon Law, we find it stated objectively that the 
Eractice of each Court is at variance, and that it 
as undergone much alteration ; that the busi- 
ness is unequal in different Courts, the King's 
Bench having too much, and the Common Pleas 
and Exchequer, not enough. After showing 
clearly the causes of this inequality, and why the 
efforts to lighten the business of the King's Ben A 
have' failed, Mr. Brougham proposes remedially 
that two additional Judges snail be appointed to 
hold separate Courts, each having a different 
species of business, — one, for instance, the Bail 
and other Chamber duties, &c, so that six hours 
a day may be devoted, without intermission, to 
business. These two additional Judges to go the 
Welch or other circuits, the present Justices, for 
Wales exclusively, being abolished. Partial pay- 
ment of Judges by fees, no promotion of puisne 
Judges, and selection for abilities, not politics, are 
all remedially recommended by Mr. Brougham. 

In the Civil Law, Mr. Brougham would increase 
the salary of the Admiralty Judge, and take the 
appointment of the Judges of the Court of Arches 
from the Bishops. 

In all the Colonies Mr. Brougham recom- 
mends the introduction of the Trial by Jury as at 
Ceylon. 

Under the head of Justices of the Peace, Mr. 
Brougham deprecates the system of clerical ma- 
gistrates, and the misconduct of Justices gene- 
rally, with respect to the Licensing System, 
Committal, Game Laws, &c. 

Mr. Brougham next proceeds to show the ad- 
vantage the King has over the subject, and pro- 
ceeds to point out, in great detail, how uniformity 
of tenure would prevent unnecessary litigation ; 



one of the means for the avoiding which, Mr. 
Brougham contends would be found in a Court of 
Arbitration, where no counsel or solicitors should 
attend. 

Under the head Special Pleading, Mr. 
Brougham would compel each party to disclose 
his claim and defence, and prevent aQ repetitions 
in Courts, &C. Variances also, it is justly con- 
tended, should not prejudice a just claim, and the 
rule, that a Demurrer is an admission of the fact, 
should be abolished. 

Under the head Evidence, Mr. Brougham would 
admit the testimony of persons interested, leaving 
their credit to the Jury: also, the testimony of 
Quakers in criminal cases; and, in cases of libel, 
he would allow the truth to be put in issue. The 
Jury also, it is proposed, should have, as well as 
the Judge, the right of interpreting documents. 

In conclusion, Mr. B. would assimilate the 
construction of wills and deeds, alter the Statute 
of Limitations, and the Nullum Tempus Act. 

It is recommended, also, that there should be 
a short-hand writer in each Court, and that 
money should he liable for a debt as well as goods ; 
though Mr. B. recommends freedom for the 
person. 

We do not, of course, profess that the fore- 
going is by any means a perfect analysis of the 
Speech before us, or that it comprehends the 
tithe of the topics touched on. All we profess it 
to contain is, a short summary of the principal 
abuses, in which the public are most deeply in- 
terested, and with the remedy of which we hope 
the name and fame of Brougham will be inse- 
parably connected. Hoc erat in votii, and we 
cannot wish any man more solid and satisfactory 
glory. _____ 
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We had trusted that the days were passing 
away, when an author, on the strength of a French 
cognomen, or the reputation of a fashionable 

Eublisher, dare venture to abuse the public taste, 
y sending forth a thousand pages, filled with af- 
fectation or bombastic puerility : we had hoped 
that the improving good taste of novel readers 
was now a sufficient prevention to any revival of 
the silly and worn-out artifices of novelists; that 
if a man, at present, ventured to compose a tale, 
in the hope of its being; read, he would see the 
necessity of filling it with better materials than 
the vulgarities of a debauchee, on thefade winnings 
of a sentimentalist; and that, amid all the imper- 
fections of our taste and literature, we should not 
have thepain of discovering that, with casting away 
a little of its slough, the spirit of romance hud 
ventured to travel from the City to the West-end, 
and there installed itself, in hope of its low origin 
being concealed under its dashing and new-cut 
habit. In this, however, we find ourselves mis- 
taken, and, as it is our duty to watch diligently 
for every appearance of false taste or sentiment, 
and to examine with attention whatever vessel 
may seem to carry contraband goods, we have 
devoted some time to a patient and sober perusal of 
' The Roue".' It is a heavy charge we have to 
bring against its author, but one which he has 
incurred in every page of his book, and in its 
whole construction. We fearlessly accuse him 
of the grossest affectation, the most violent con- 
tradictions to nature and good taste, the most dan- 
gerous mistakes in the moral bearing of bis tale, 
and of employing a style full of cold conceits and 
figurative tautologies. There is no part of the 
three volumes which will not afford a proof of the 
correctness of these assertions. Let us look, for 



destruction of our best and warmest feelings 
the moment we enter the world. However fa- 
vourite a theme this may have been, it is now die 
stalest and most trite that even a juvenile writer 
can fix upon for the exercise of bis pen. It is. 



moreover, giving the lie to truth and nature, it 
being the mere dream of a morbid fancy to sup- 

Siose either man or woman must lose every warm 
eeling, every deep fervent imagination, by the 
mere constraints of worldly custom. If the glorious 
" ' 'n Conformity with 
usequenceof 



dreams of youth pass away, i 
the economy of our human m 



revolutionised spirit, which would have 1 taken. 

{dace, had we been living in a desart, or in the 
oneliest valley of the earth. It is, however, alto- 
gether false, that society, even in the highest and* 
most fashionable classes, produces the effects 
which our author would lead us to suppose; he- 
might as well attempt to make us believe, as 
some others have done, that the blooming cheeks 
and lovely forms that meet our eyes in a ball- 
room, are all made up of rouge and pasteboard. 
In addition to the silliness of the sentiment, we 
have an equal silliness in the language. Young 
hearts, warm hearts, and cultivated hearts, — ge^ 
nuinc feelings, first feelings, generous feelings, 
and feelings of every kind, are the staple and 
finger-posts of the style employed ; and, what 
is worse than all, the author is not even e«n-> 
sistent in his own ridiculous ideas on educ** 
tion and society. -Thus, we have a more than 
usual quantity of bad rhetoric employed to 
prove, that woman's nature loses its charm 
when submitted to conventional usages ; and 
afterwards, we are told that her heart should be 
cultivated as well as her head. Now, sure we are 
that no man who has ever looked at woman with 
the eye of a poet, or the quick and passiooatsi 
glances of true love, could write in this manner. 



one single thing on which the 'trail of the serpens' 
has not left its stain, it is a woman's heart ; and! 
most earnestly do we hope we shall never have 
to read another novel, whose author would bring 
his schemes of education to teach a woman how 
to love, or set her heart in proper order for it! 
reception. It is easy to suppose, that ideas of 
this kind give rise to images and figures equally 
strained and pedantic. One of these we are 
tempted to mention, as it is repeated, we believe, 
nearly a hundred times; scarcely any thing oc- 
curs, or any sentiment is mentioned, where it can 
by any possibility be introduced in which the 
author docs not make use of some simile drawn 
from ice or snow. Thus we have the melting of 
snow between two persons meeting, the plunging 
of a heart into an ice-pail; cayenne-pepper and 
iced -cream, curry-powder and snow as the 
images of two ladies; and lastly, in the 
same page, the novel idea of au iced-man!'.! 
These arc proofs sufficient of the author's poverty 
of ideas and rigidity of style ; but the error he has 
committed in the structure of his tale is of a worse 
kind ; for he has conjured up adultery as the ge- 
nius of his (ale by mere force and tortuous in- 
genuity ; has given a voice to the demon when it 
was unwilling to speak, and driven it upon ita 
black designs when it itself shrunk back. 

The tale in the first part of the work is one of 
true and innocent love, and is made to close 
originally where every reader's heart and good 
feeling would have had it close, that is, with 
the successful termination of youthful adventure. 
But the author thinks that a woman's real life 
does not properly begin till she is married; that 
there is no danger to her heart till she has 
given it into the keeping of the man she loves ; 
and that the history of her pure, deep devotion to 
her first lore, is mere milk and water to her me- 
moirs, when she is out of the leading-strings of 
her maidenly modesty. In conformity with this 
idea, the author has composed a tale, founded 
on a most monstrous libel to female truth, 
has made a pure though warm-hearted wo- 
man sin calmly and with her eyes open, against 
the man she adored; bas made the hero of it an 
open and base-hearted villain, rilled up the i: 
tervats of action with letters that would disf 
the lowest of all low publications, Mid thus a 



m 



u ombj#£> on morals and manner* which, but 
JSw'l^ie weakness they display, would be of the 
*/K# mUtJuevous nature. We hare spoken thus 
wenty, yet (here are, in some parts of the work, 
vnfjajitH' flf talent that should not have been ein- 
3pyf-4 » «W* manner. The best passage in it U 
(fee tcjliwwg account of a new-married couple's 
JMvi^honW; 

< Away therefors they srent to Trevor Place ; feeling 
ftaaMehm the whole world to each other, and that the 
•yt prtbe. presence of any third person would have, in 
ttjma flegree, marred their present felicity. 

*TM weather was ielwhtfnl ; the son shone, and 
ate Mr** sang i all nature appeared tn its holiday 
Areas i hot the >un had tcvar shone to brightly— -tha 
•Mi W aa«Br anng m sweetlr—the beauties of natona 
neat MM npfaared ao beautiful to the ryes of Agnes aa 
the**'**' MW. Her life appealed like die clear sky 
Man •*», without a cloud to darken its brightness : 
all natnre seemed to harmonise with the buoyant feel- 
hut of her own heart ; and it would have been difficult, 
■uider b*r present sensations, to have convinced her 
(hat there was such a thing as misery in the 

' Their Journey was a mixture of endearments and 
t ftrtnre i a thousand delightful plans 
and discussed : the improvement of 
•-she happiness of their tenantry— the mom- 
rag rssatla ths noontide ride— tbe social evening — 
Up sniiWu'ipl il enjoyment of each other's society — 
tsm Wharifd with a hundred projects of doing good 
fe their M&nr-creatoretr-of increesingtheir own hap- 
pjsasB. by adding to that of others. perhaps there is 
BO state of feeling that engenders virtuous sentiments 
10 much as that of perfect happiness, derived from the 
nceotepllahiiient of an object with which no unworthy 
■Botrre he* been mingled. In their anticipations it was 
agreed, that when conversation or action gave place 
hi ajnsaliiila. they should each punas their fevou- 
sate s to saa n t hat ha should search through all his 

lsMSSJST f S»r*> U find fiflssu food for intellectual en- 
JSyaMirf, a*d aba cultivate her musis sad dancing 
tp e*livan the hours of their solitude. In short, 
ry sentiment uttered by the one, seemed only the 
9 JO tie feelings of the other; and they went on 
_.. . on thus delightfully dreaming, till the close of the 
peeond day brought them within sight of their jour- 
ney's end. 

' It was a beautiful evening, towards (he end of an- 
tstsan, whan they armed on the summit of a high bill, 
praueh anas— aa fed a complete view of the country for 
■un Cliles round [ and among other well-remembered 
pointed out the hall of the ancestors 
if his family, to which he had tin 
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awl on 



•ejects, Trevor poi 

tf that branch of his family, to whi 

denly become the heir. Tbe chimneys of tbe 



were only visible above the dark trees by which it wi 
■nrmnnded : a river gently glided through the domaii . 
and swept its terpentine course quite through the 
country, ■ sparkling in the last refulgent rays of the 
setting sun, which waa now rapidly declining ; glitter- 
ing first on the window* |of the farm-houses -and villas 
WUh which the country was studded, then upon the 
■11 flirt vs*st of aeveral village churches that here and 
there reared their humble spires amidst dusters "" 
thatched cottages ; and lastly, throwingapartioggli 
npoi) the summit of tbe hill on which Trevor had ordered 
thi drivers to stop for nfew minutes, that he and Agnes 
Slight enjoy the beauty of tbe scenery. 

'As they descended into the valley, their animated 
gradually subsided into deep silence i a 
i pleasing melancholy mingled with their 
thesr clasped hands alone spoke their afec- 
tJMt amtj,'parh»ps, this s^te of feeling is a degree of 
hsJHiilSI far superior to the greatest buoyancy of 
plsMiirs that can be enjoyed. A thousand boyish re- 
(HWCttoMi eounectrf with the place to which they 
were gojng, were rapidly passing through Trevor' 
mind, as every tree, cottage, and 'spire, recalled sow 
Infant feat, 

' Agnes began to feel that she was going to tske the 
first possession of her husband's house, as its mistress ; 
and a deep feeling of her responsibilities mingled with 
haw happiness. 

' It wsa now twilight ; and they were descending 
rapidly, when, from a small rising ground by the side 
of ths road, their horses were startled by the sudden 
explosion of a rocket, which rushing into the air 
melted into a thousand minute particles of light, which 
mingled with and illumined the growing darkness of 
the atmosphere. 

' Thht was the signal agreed on by the villagers 
ball the approach of their new landlord. The distant 
■one] e# seek, "*"s*"g with the uproarious husa of 
Has ssntsui J km ybmif ■— ash aslant ma -*<"— ~ 



and Agnes ; and as the carriage swept round a sudden 
turning in the road, they saw the distant flames and 
curling smoke of a large bonfire, which the humbler 
tenantry had prepared to celebrate his arrival ; and 
were almost immediately surrounded by a cavalcade of 
the superior farmers on the estate, who had come thus 
far to escort him W the Hail. 

' The glasses of the carriage were immediately low- 
ered ( the hands of Trevor and Agnes were clasped in 
the rough grasp of many a rude sou of agrioulture, who 
huzzaed a welcome to ttmir estate. They passed under 
the archway of tbe lodge, and proceeded through a 
magnificent avenue of elms to the doors of the man- 
sion: here waited tbe humbler tenantry to offer their 

• The hearts of Trevor and Agnes were full i and 
their kindness to each Individual, aa they were re- 
spectively named to them, in a minute won the affec- 
tions of their tenants. 

'. Orders were given that they should be regaled with 
the best tbe Hall afforded : butts of strong beer were 

•-----•- --'--•lord 

nade 

the roof of 'the old hall ring again ; and retired to finish 
the evening at the different inns in the village, to 
which orders were immediately conveyed by the steward, 
that tables and provisions should be prepared at Tre- 
vor's expense. 

' With difficulty Trevor and Agnes at last made 
their retrrat from the pressing welcomes with which 
they were greeted ; and when at length they succeeded, 
and finding themselves alone in the drawing-room 
Trevor, in a faltering voice, himself welcomed her with ; 
warm embrace to a mansion of his own, and gloried ii 
calling it " htr home, the home of his beloved, his 
adored Agnes." Unable any longer to control her 
feelings, she burst into a flood of Wars, and threw her- 
self upon the bosom of her husband. Trevor himself 
was far from being unmoved, though he blushed to feel 
that the fulness of his own eyes threatened to mingle 
hia tears with those of his wife. 

' Rut those are delicious tears which arise from the 

' a foil 
other vent for the expression of 
its delight. How different from those of regret, pas- 
sion, or remorse ! How different from those which 
grief sends to dim the eye and plough their furrows on 
the cheeks over which they flow ! But, alas 1 how few 
occasions are there ia this life for such tears as those 
which were now shed by Agnes.' 

We bare passed over tbe instances of bad gram- 
mar we rasAed whilst reading the work, as we 
forgot them in our disgust at its greater faults. 
Affectation and conceit are its ruling character- 
istics; false sentiment and absurd pretensions to 
gentility, the foundation of its narrative ; and if 
the author has ever had a glimpse of the society 
with which he prelemls to be so well acquainted, 
but which pretensions we are inclined to doubt, 
he has looked at every thing with the eye of a 
schoolboy, or tbe stinted intellect of a decayed 
courtier. 



iffian ; but I hav e pledged myself to serve 
tbe Moors, and I will serve them faithfully, actively, 
-- the last breath of my loathed existence," 

' " Thy services, Indeed, have been most valuable," 
saidCaoeri, "and grateful are the Moors tor the inutr- 
es* thou evince* in their cause." 

' " Tush," cried the renegade ( " thank ma not. It 
is not my lore for the Moors that prompts my services, 
but my hatred to the Christiana. No, Csaeri, I will not 
admit acknowledgments which I little deserve. Ton say 
that I am brave and active — 'tis true. I can endure 
privations snd encounter dangers; but in so doing, I 
look not to advance tbe interests of the Moorish cause. 
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Onus Arte*, or thi Af.m* »/ tic Alpujarrai, m Spaaitk 
HtiUmc.il Romance, *y Dm Tthrforo Dt Trueiar g 
Cbri. 3 vob. In limo. Hurst, Chance, and Co, 
London, 182B. 

[CoDeladad from pat* sit.] 

Among the attendants of the Moorish Chieftain 
Caneri, there was a man whose countenance and 
demeanour were calculated to attract the notice of 
a stranger. He was a dark, stern-looking man. 
He sat at the right of Caneri, and seemed, by tbe 
freedom of his answers and the tone of his lan- 
guage, to possess tbe full confidence of his chief. 

' " Bermudo," said Caneri, addressing himself to 
the personage in question, " thou art unusually ab- 
stracted to-day, far more than for some time past I 
have known thee." 

'"Bermudo!" exclaimed the Other indignantly; 
" Bermudo 1 Call me no more by a name so hateful ; — 
a name that brings to my recollection my miseries and 
my crimes. It is an ominous, a detested sound, that 
rings in my ear, to tell me that I was once a Christian — 

' "A valiant Moor," interrupted Caneri. 

' " A vile renegade !" retorted Bermudo with a 
sneer. " A renegade [ for thou canst not gild the hit- 
tar potion, oor Will I altoupt to disguise tpy chureo 



geanee for wrongs long past, but too deeply rooted in 
this heart to be ever forgotten." As he pronounced 
these but words, his frame shook with agitation. 
' " Calm thyself, Alsgraf," said Caneri, " since thou 

hast adopted that name, and art now " 

' " A traitor !" cried the renegade, interrupting him. 
"tuns traitoa>to my faith and country. Nay, do not 
attempt to palliate 'a name in which i glory. IweD 
know the vile thing that I am considered. My qprter il 
a dark one ; and the passion which flreuiy heart, and 
nerves my arm, cannot ennoble my deeds of valour, 
but may at least satisfy my craving ; and that ia 
enough. I am a villain ; but woe to the man who made 
me what I am. May the curse of despair, may the 
venom that festers here, (and be forcibly smote bit 
breast,) poison and corrode the life of Arm who planted 
it in a heart kind by nature, and designed for virtue ; 
ami by one bad man driven to revolting crime. "' — Vol. 
ii, pp. 5-7. 

This renegado tells his tale, and discovers that 
Gomel Arias is the man that has wronged him, 
dishonoured, and caused the death of, his mistress. 

During this recital of the story of the renegado, 
Theodora ia introduced to Caneri. The Moor, 
captivated with her charms, and finding bis arts 
of persuasion Ineffectual, dismisses his attendants, 
ana is on -the point of offering violence to her 

Eerson, when at this critical moment a noise ia 
card at the entrance of the room ; the door, 
aa if by a tremendous exertion of strength, is 
wrenched from its hinges, and a tall mysterious 
figure walks into the apartment. 

' Caneri shook with ire. 

' " What treason is this?" he exclaimed. " A 
cursed Christian in my very dwelling ! Malique ! Ala- 
gran Where are ye, villains? Guards! Seise tbe 
wretch, seize him, and drag bun to death !" 

'"Stay!" cried the stranger, in a voice of thunder i 
" stay < ere thou darest to offer the least violence to 
me — nay, advance but one foot, and I'll strike thee Ui 
tbe earth." 

' Caneri was awed by the noble and fearless manner 
of the stranger. 

' " A Christian ■" he continued. In a more subdued 
voice, " and darest thou, in my very dominions, 10 
utter such vaunting threats ? Dost thou forget that 
these are the Alpujarras, and that I am Caneri I" 

' " I am no Christian," replied the stranger i " a 
Moor, a true Moor am I, but one who blushes to count 
Caneri amongst his associates." 

'"Speak!" cried Caneri, bewildered, "Speak! 
what mystery is this ? Who then art thou } 

' " Know me then," returned the other, and, throw- 
ing aside his disguise, discovered a man of tall stature 
and athletic proportions. On bis dark bronzed coun- 
tenance there was au expression of bold defiance and 
cool resolution ; his eyes were lighted up with the fire 
of noble courage, and, although no tender feeling could 
be detected In his stern features, ret they were not 



decoration. A simple Moorish tunic, which the m 
humble of his followers might wear, covered his manly 
figure, and the only mark of distinction, by which his 
dignity could be recognised, was a scarf of green, the 
sacred colour, and a large buckler, on which was 
pourtrayed a noble lion, surmounted by the Arabic 

" Eiiem evuoaaj derwitk erf nttan."* 
* Csneri gazed in astonishment, and, almost bereft of 

the powers of utterance, could only exclaim— 
'"ElFeri!" ( 

' " Yes 1" answered be. " El Peri de Benaatepar 

arrives in time to witness the honourable occupation 
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id ; whilst our brave compa- 
,a nnburicd sad rotting on these wild soli- 
tad™, and the proud Christina pursues us like the 
hungry tigor.grcmg us not s moment's repose - whilst 
oar fe«cee have been rooted and slaughtered by the vic- 
torious Aleaso de Aguilar, and the few that have escaped 
hi* saurderoas award, in conjunction with El Feri, are 
compelled to seek for safety in disguise snd flight. I. 
tbeughc wa should meet with auocour and assistance in 
the mountain home of Caneri — and how do I meet 
him ? Not ready in arms to cover our retreat; not 
laudably occupied in providing 



inj, my tew bravs comrades are stretched on yonder 
street, hinting through wast, and. worn oat with fa- 
tigue. I call anon Caneri for help, and I find that the 
power which, was intrusted to him for our mutual de- 
fease is basely employed, not against the common 
iimsij, bu* a feeble defenceless female ! Shame, Moor ! 
sfcane ! But that I reverence the public voice thai 
named thee chief, and that I desire not to arrogate to 
myself a retributive justice, I myself would wrench 
from thee that command which thou shamest, and en- 
trant it to the. hands of men more worthy." ' — Vol. ii, 
pp. 58-61. w 

Soon after this conversation and the severe re- 
proaches that El Feri, vented against the savage 
Caneri, who was thus compelled to relinquish his 
prey, the Christiana attack the town of Alhacen, 
which they take and deliver to the names. £1 
Feri falfs. The Moor* are routed and dispersed ; 
mid Don AkHrso Agrrilar, who commanded the 
Christians, Is arrested in his career of vietory by 
the cries of a woman in distress. He bursts into the 
house, proceeds to the apartment, and, amidst the 
smoke that was fast filling the room, he perceives 
a female form kneeling on the ground, in the 
attitvtd* of one who heid abandoned all hope of 
mortal assistance. She was the unfortuaate Theo- 
dora, whom Don Alonso intrusts to die care of 
Ms attendants to be conducted to his house at 
Grenada. 

Theodora arrives there at the moment when 
Gomez Arias is on the point of being married to 
Leonor de Aguilar, the fair daughter of Don 
Alonso. She meets Rooue at Aguilar* s house, and 
she learns from him that Gomex is alive, living 
under die same roof with herself] and that the 
ceremony of his marriage is to take place on 
the morrow. On hearing this, a deep emotion of 
revenge swelled the bosom of Theodora; and 
at the end of the night, arming herself for mur- 
der, she enters the apartment, and advances to- 
wards the couch where her guilty lover is sleeping. 

' Theodora remained a short time in a doubtful 



lamp in her trembling hand over the sleeping form of 
her lover, and by the sickly light she discovered his 
features a* if inspired by some happy dream. His 
breath earn* thick upon her face, as she bent over the 
coach. Smiles were upon bis lips, and a gentle motion 
shook bis frame. 

* " He raves ber !" groaned (he despairing Theodora, 
--i-be loves her dearly, and 1 am come to " 

' At this moment the deep-toned bell of the palace 
sounded the honr, and interrupted her dreadful sen- 
tence. Solemnly the peal rung through the place like 
the death -knell of the perjured lover ; but be, oncon- 
sctoas of bis impending rate, slept securely, and dreamt 
of lore and happiness. For now his tips move, and, in 
the broken articulation of deep hot pleasing sighs, the 
name of her who occupied his mind, burst from his 
swelling bosom. It was the name of Leonor; the 
Baneful sound went piercing to Theodora's heart, and 
roused all the furies that held dominion there. The 
kindlv feelings which had returned, now withered fast 
away. She starts with frenzy ; she grows paler, and 
revenge aloae prevails ; her bosom rues and falls with 
fearful emotion ; wildly her eyes roll. She resolutely 
grasps die dagger ; the moment is arrived ; one blow, 
and the despoiter of her happiness would cease to 
exist : she fiercely raised her arm, but at the instant 
■H her strength withered : nerveless she dropped the 
wekpota from her powerless hand : no ! she could not 
strike; for she was a woman maddened by deep inju- 
ries, ten she still loved her betrayer, and the fountain 
of her gentle encore again bedewed her heart. Sbe 
could not strike the man who had, without remorse, 



inflicted on her the pangs of a thousand deaths : she 
smiles in bitterness, and hangs over the couch of ber 
unconscious lover, ber clustering hair loosely flowing 
over the pillow j a piteous sigh escapes her, and, bend- 
ing lower, she kisses the lips that had betrayed' her.' — 
Vol U. pp. 71-3; 

Gomez Arias awakes ; he feigns to repent, and 
promises Theodora to lead her back to her father, 

and repair her wrongs bytnarriage i but, instead of 
this, he treats with the Moore, in direct opposition 
to the Queen's edicts, delivers Theodora and Roque 
into the hands of Bermado and Caneri, and re- 
turns to Grenada, to accomplish his marriage 
with Leonor. But his mysterious conduct, and 
the flight of Theodora, give rise to suspicions, by 
which the marriage is postponed. 

Meantime, news arrives of th< 
the Moors of the Sierra Benneja, at the head of 
which is El Feri de Beuastepar, whom every one 
supposed dead. The war recommences. Don 
Alonso de Aguilar is sent against the rebels, and 
is routed and killed by the troops of El Feri ; 
while Gomez Arias, with a body of volunteers, 
defeats the Moors under the command of Moahbed, 
and takes possession of Athanein, after Caneri 
had faiicn by the hands of his own followers, and 
after the renegado had disappeared with Theo- 
dora, whom he has thus rescued from the violence 
of Caneri, and whom be re-conducts to her father's 
house at the very moment when he is confined to 
his chamber by grief nud sickness. 

Prostrate and weakened as Don Manuel was, 
the sound of his daughter's voice, which called 
for mercy, awakened all bis latent feelings, and 
gave a new impulse to his decaying frame. He 
at first curses his daughter, buc soon softened by 
the vivid signs of her repentance, and the excess 
of her affliction, in ecstacy of mingled grief and 
affection, he clasps his sorrowing child in his 
trembling arms, and thinks no u;orc but for re- 
venge. A plan U then concerted with the rene- 
gado, and an immediate appeal to the queen re- 
solved upon. 

Grenada, lately the seat of mourning, was 
again converted into a scene of indiscriminate 
joy, by the news of the recent victory obtained 
by Gomez Arias. The court was assembled, and 
the heroic Isabella, surrounded by all the princi- 
pal personages of Spain, awaited the arrival of 
the victor, in the grand saloon of the Alhambra; 
when a venerable old man, in sable robes, bearing 
on his countenance deep traces of grief, supported 
by a young female, likewise in mourning, and 
followed by two other figures, slowly and solemnly 
advances towards the throne of the queen. They 
were Monteblanco, Isabella Roque, and the rene- 
gado. Don Manuel tells bis melancholy talc, and, 
while be is demandisg justice against the seducer 
of his unhappy daughter, a burst of popular ap- 
plause announces the triumphant entry of the 
victorious Gomez Arias, who, "casting a glance 
on the group before him, stands in mute astonish- 
ment. Foreseeing that any attempt at exculpa- 
tion would be as fruitless as dangerous, he re- 
mains silent, appears to plead guilty to the accu- 
sation, and, at the order of the queen, immediately 
consents to marry his victim. But, as soon as the 
ceremony is performed, the renegado arises, and 
in a tone of fearless intrepidity, he charges Gomez 
Arias with treason, and, soon after, obtains his 
condemnation to death. The fatal morning fixed 
for the execution was arrived. 

* Dou Lope being determined to set at defiance every 
appearance of despondency, had assumed an air of 
martial and dignified composure. His handsome figure 
never looked to greater advantage than at Uiis diass- 
trous moment: he was attired in a most sumptuous 
suit, while all the friends and relatives who accompanied 
him were habited in deep mourning. The procession 
moved slowly on amidst the confused murmur of the 
multitude, deeply lamenting the fate, and admiring the 
firmness, of the hero of the dismal tragedy. He was 
attended by a crowd of the ministers of religion ; bnt 
two friars of the order of St. Francis attached them- 
selves more particularly to bis person. The whole 
presented a most singularly contrasted scene; for in 



r, stirring 



r appeared mingled all the panoplies, of 
the soul to martial deeds, and the solemn 
emoiems oi religion, inviting the mind to abandon the 
pomp of the world, and turn its 'thoughts towards, eter- 
nity. Warriors and priests, banners and crosses, 
moved protniscuouafy along, while the subdued blast 
of clarions united their strains to the deep-toned and 
gloomy cadences of the chaunting monks. 

' In this manner the procession reached at length tba 
Plaza de BivarTambla. At the sight of the scaffold, 
Gomez Arias gave an involuntary start ; for he was. 
unable to stifle the impression which the first view of 
that dreadful spot made on his mind, lie soon, how- 
ever, recovered Vis usual composure, and cast an in- 
quiring and intense look on the assembled sanltitude. 
Sorrow and consternation were every where visible, 
but all was tranquil and quiet. The last lingering hope. 
now vanished from the breast of Gomea Arias, and he 
seemed resigned to the fate that awaited him. The 
murmur of the multitude was hushed into a deadly 
silence. Don Lope dismounted, ascended the scaffold, 
and, turning to his soldiers, he said — 

' "Farewell, my brave companions I this is the last 
expedition in which we shall meet; but in this, as watt. 
ss in all the former. Gomes Arias will display the 
coolness and courage which becomes a soldier." lie 
then with equal resolution was about to bare bis neck 
for the fatal stroke, when a piercing scream was" heard 
at a distance in the crowd. Presently a female form 
was seen flying toward* the scaftokl — 

' " A pardon 1 a pardon ! " shouted various vsices ; ' 
and the multitude joyfully opened a passage la the 
unfortunate. She can with frantic speed, until sas> 
arrived at length, exhausted, at the foot of the scaffold, 
exhibiting, in the disorder of her person and the wild 
expressioniof her features, nil the workinga of terror, p 
anxiety, and joy. Every one stood mute with astonish- ' 
ment when they beheld in this apparition the wretched 
Theodora, who flew up the steps of the scaffold, hold- 
ing aloft in her trembling hand a paper; then throwing 
herself into the arms of her hasbaud — 

'" Oh it is not too late," the cried eagariy ; " I 
have brought your pardon. Here 1 here ! Yob are 
safe— it a) the Queen's signet" '— Vol.iii. pp. SI 1—14. 
Gomez Arias and T h e o dora were conduc ted befo re 
the Que . 
them, when sudde t 
rounding group, and, before any arm could arrest 
the blow, buries apoinard in Che breast of Gomes. 

' The assassin was one of the Franciscans who had 
accompanied Gomes Arias to the scaffold. He still 
held in his sinewy hand the ensanguined poniard, 
and with the savage laugh of a fiend united aver bis 
deed. 

' " Now, God be thanked 1 " exclaimed the leach who 
hsd examined the woundof Gomez Arias, " if p»y skill. 
fail me not, the knight may yet live." 

■ " Never 1" cried the friar, in a voice that chilled 
the reviving hopes or every one ; " Never ! yoiir skill 
is vain — the dagger is poisoned." 

' A shudder of horror ran through the court. 

' " Man of dartness," exclaimed Count de Tendilla, 
" fiend under the holy garb of religion, what could 
prompt thee to such a crime? But a snort time since, I 
saw thee attend thy victim to administer to him hope 
and consolation." 

Yes," replied the friar, grimly, " yes, I did ac- 
company hint to the stag* of bis despair and my glory : 
yea, I was beside my victim, like the vulture watching 
for: the moment to lacerate his heart. But I wept out 
to whisper hope into his dying ear, or to bid him rejjr 
ou the mercies of Heaven ; no, it was to speak the 
words of horror ; to bid him despair, and point tjie 
way to that hell whither soon I was to follow him. 
My soul wss drunk with Joy ; my heart was wildwltlp 
" npiness ; gladly would I purchase with a whole 

Istence of misery and crime those few rapturous 

moments when 'I could watch the dreadful workings of 
' mind, as the last peal of my ominous voice rang in 
ear. ere bis soul took its flight from this world." 
" Peace, wxetch I " exclaimed the queen. "Leave 
thy blasphemy ; tremble for the profanation of thy 
sacred calling ; tremble for the punishment which, 

: " I tremble at nought," sternly replied the assassin, 
■fo ranting friar am I ; no preaching monk ; but a 
o deeply wronged, and now amply revenged. Look 
me, he continued in a wild tone, throwing off his 
disguise, " I am Bsrmado the renegade I " 

' Kvery one shrunk back with instinctive horror at 
i-known aaaaa ( bet the conaicrtuUip* increased, 
wtea in tlie person pf IfcennoWaft WM "coguujed.ths. 
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Mflnt 1 who had played ■□ principal a part in the con- 
demnation of Gomez Arias. 

* " Look on me," proceeded the renegade ; '• look 
on me, Gomes Aliaa ; behold the man by you con- 
demned to misery and shame — I am Bermudo the oul- 
east, the maddened lover of the unfortunate Anaelma. 
Call back, Don Lope, the powcra of thy fleeting soul, 
and fix it* fading recollection on thy Crimea and my 
misfortunes ; remember Anaelma — remember her 
frightful fiite — your wrong! to me — the despair to 
Which I was driven. But for thee, proud man, I might 
hare been a hero, and for thee I am a traitor and a 
renegade. But, oh 1 now thou art laid low— no, not 
even princely fortune and favour couM save thee from 
the band of adeaperate man. Die, then, die in despair : 
Ilia in the hour of raptorona luppiness that the blow 
is struck, and think with agony that it is struck by 
Berraodo. — Anaelma, thon art revenged ! " 

' A wild and savage laugh closed this apostrophe, 
and the renegade stood calmly gazing on hia victim 
with an expression of ferocious joy : his dark features 
aeemed to brighten in the glare of infernal revenge, 
and hat strong frame shook with the rapture of the 
find that inspired him.'— Vol. iii. pp. 218—21. 

Gottes Arias dies repentant ; the renegado 
teeeta with the punishment due to his crimes. 
Theodora, with her father and Roque, returns to 
ptUtduc, where she lingers out a miserable exis- 
tence, until, one night, she is found dead in the 
very boner where she first met Gomez Arias. 

This analvsis, however imperfect it may be, 
will, nevertheless, by means of the numerous 
extracts which we have intermingled with it, be 
sufficient to give a clear idea of the literary merit 
of the work which is now before us. 

The subject of Gomez Arias, which is bor- 
rowed from a play of Calderon's, is chosen with 
great felicity, and it leads us on, without confu- 
sion or perplexity, to scenes and descriptions, 
which the author has had the skill to render either 



gado is a happy invention, which, perhaps, bears 
a. remote resemblance to the renegado of the 
Vicomte d'Ariincourt, hut which is free from all 
the absurdities that disfigure the heroof the French 
romance. The features of Gomez Arias are, in 
the opinion of one of our contemporaries, too 
hideous for exhibition ; but it should be recollected 
that they are in unison with the traditionary and 
popular ideas respecting that warrior, whom even 
the play of Calderon's exhibits in a much worse 
light. Besides, (he villany of Gomez Arias forms 
a contrast with the tenderness and meekness of 
the afflicted Theodora, as well as the hideous 
Cnneri placet the heroism of El Feri in a more 
conspicuous point of view. 

The romance of 'Gomez Arias,' in spite of 
some few pages of bombast, possesses the double 
merit of a very interesting story, and an enter- 
taining style of narrative ; but still, we may ask, 
hat It a just claim to the title of an historical 
romance, (a title assumed by the author himself,) 
and does it fulfil all the conditions requisite in 
this new department of composition invented by 
Sir Walter Scott r The principal object of the 
historical romance is, according to the opinion of 
the best critics, the representation of the manners 
and sentiments of a whole people, — 'the picture of 
a peculiar and interesting era, — the operations of 
a considerable party, and of a renowned chief. 
It constitutes an effort to particularise history by 
means of fancy and invention, instead of ex- 
hibiting a dry detail of facts. Its object is not 
to reveal the secrets of crafty policy, or myste- 
rious manoeuvres, but to hold forth the moral 
scene of history, and supply the defects arising 
from the ignorance and negligence of annalists. 
A species of logical induction is introduced, 
which borders less on criticism than on the power 
of imagination, and brings together a series of ge- 
neral facts, which represent the state of society 
by means of fictitious characters, or by means of 
real characters dramatically drawn ana placed in 
the familiar scene of daily life. In the historical 
romance, what is called the action, the plot, or the 
intrigue, ought only to be seormdory to the exhi- 



bition of the manners and opinions of a particular 
period. This picture of society, which is the first 
and most indispensable condition of the historical 
romance, the author of 'Gomez Arias' has not 
adequately fulfilled. This production strikes more 
by the ingenious contrivances of the situations, and 
by the natural display of the sentiments of the 
heart, than by the depth and accuracy of its de- 
lineations of the Moorish and Spanish parties that, 
in the times of Isabella, disputed the possession of 
Spain. The seat of the insurrection is in the 
mountains of the Alpujarras. The author describes 
its progress and its fury ; but he neglects to trace 
out the- causes that gave it birth. But does the 
author, while be exhibits no strong partiality in 
favour of the Spaniards, seem apprehensive of 
betraying the secret to us, that justice and liberty 
were arrayed under the banners of the Mussul- 
mans I Besides, his description of the Court of 
Isabella is exhibited only in profile; and Don 
Telesforo de Trueba, in our opinion, would have 
done much better in devoting to the delineation 
of the character of that great Queen, or of her 
brilliant Court, those pases which he employs in 
rehearsing the long dialogues that pass between 
the loquacious chambermaid of Lconor and the 
unhappy Theodora. 

Frankness and sincerity are a tribute which 
criticism delights to pay to real talent ; and the 
value that is set upon a work, is evinced by no- 
ticing whatever faults present themselves in its 
pages. Such are our feelings and opinion after 
the perusal 8f ' Gomez Arias ;' and, in conclusion, 
we may observe, that, if the production of Don 
Telesforo de Trueba deserves not to be ranked 
among historical romances, it may occupy a 
distinguished place by the side of those works, 
which, like the 'Matilde' of Madame Cottin, 
hold an intermediate rank between the department 
that has originated with Walter Scott, and that 
which has been illustrated by Le Sage. 



COURT OF CHANCERY. 



Observation! upon the Pouter exerciied by rAe Court of 
Chancery, of depriving a Father of the Custody of kit 
Children. Bvo. London, 1828. 
Whatever stray powers and prerogatives have not 
been picked up or appropriated by our other legal tri- 
bunal*, the Court of Chancery seems to consider it aa 
its own for the claiming. It is mainly by the instru- 
mentality of this convenient doctrine, that it baa con- 
trived to build up for itaelf, in the course of agea, so 
vast and multifarious a jurisdiction. Its assumption 
of the right of depriving a father in certain circum- 
stances of the custody of his children, is one of the new- 
est, and certainly not one of the least alarming, of its 

According to the late judgments of this Court, there is 
not a parent in the kingdom who is entitled to consider 
himself secure from the risk of having the management 
of his children taken out of his hands by an authority, 
which, having itself, in the first instance, decided upon 
the legality of its own act, haa nothing more to do than 
to carry into execution the sentence which it has pro- 
nounced in its own favour- It has only to declare, in 
regard to any individual, that he is not setting before 
his children the example, or giving them the education, 
he ought, and forthwith to make a new application of 
ita powers of universal patronage, by appointing them 
another guardian. 

The natural tendency of tbia arbitrary authority ia, 
no doubt, controlled in our day by public opinion, 
which, to a certain extent, controls every thing. But 
the same defence might be urged in behalf of a law 
which should take all suits or trials whatever out of 
the management of tribunals that might fairly be pre- 
sumed to be impartial, for the sake of subjecting them 
to the decision of others, having evidently, in many 
caaes, an interest in deciding them unfairly. Public 
opinion would even, under such a state of things, in- 
terpose to check, in some degree, the mischievous in- 
fluence of the law ; but that surely would not make the 
arrangement a good one. 

It ia quite right and necessary, of course, that chil- 
dren should be protected by the Legislature, and pro- 
tected againat their parents, as well aa sgainst other 
persons. But their security ought to be considered aa 
amply provided for by a law, punishing whosoever may 



injure them, after trial nccontitsg to the ordinary forms 
of legal procedure, and before any one of the ordinary 
tribunals. Any attempt to make the general booty at 
a man's morals, or the peculiar complexion of Us spe- 
culative opinions, a ground for taking from Urn oaa of 
the moat important rights with which he haa been In- 
vested by God and Nature, can only lead to the most 
deplorable unfairness and abuse. Human legistalioa 
oversteps ita province altogether, whan it aaanmea to It- 
self such an authority aa this ; and, in insisting upon in- 
terfering with that which it ia So little capable of 
managing, cannot fail both to make i" "■■■"'■ 
and to work much positive mischief. 
"The pamphlet before nj, which is 
contain the legal opinion of aa emla 
the judgment lately pronounced by Lord Eldoa, in the- 
Wellesley ease, discusses the law of this interesting 
and important question with very considerable learning 
and ability. The author certainly has proved, that 
nothing can possibly be either more questionable than 
the legality of the power claimed in this and other, in- 
stances by the Court of Chancery, or more irrecon- 
cileably contradictory than both, the definitions which 
have been at various times given, of the extent of that 
power, and the grounds upon which iajias bees sup- 
ported by its different defenders. 



FRAGMENTS 1 



F FOREIGN LETTERS. 



Ma. Balfb. 
An Irishman, like Madeira, gets softened and mel- 
low, and really improves by travelling, or, like his na- 
tive potatoe, is rendered belter by transplanting. In 
former times, France, Spain, and Germany benefited 
by the expatriation of Hibernians, who acquired fame 
and honour on the continent of Europe, although gene- 
rally considered aa any thing but prophets in their own 
country. The appearance of Mr. Balfe at the TaAfrrrr 
ItaiitH, at Paris, has produced a aenaation which ha* 
effected the temporary oblivion of the msrita of -Bayer 
Cotlard himself, and washed from .the minds of tW 
fair /'ariftflMH the remembrance even of poor .Vaaurier, 
He made hia debut in the Barbie*, de SevigHa but a 
week ago, at the early age of nineteen 1 and, although 
a native of Dublin, like hia countryman, Lord Cum* 
william, stole away at once the hearts of the bellte of 
the Metropolis. He is an excellent musician ; and, at 
the age of five years, is said to have played the vioEti 
exquisitely. As a singer, he is scarcely to be rivalled 
in buna cattttmtt, although be never had the advantage 

its full development. He is, in fsct, considered by 
good judgea aa fairly equal to Zucbelli. Bel te com- 
posea with the utmost taate and science ; and, aa aa 
actor, leaves hardly anything to desire. 

M. HE PRADT AND THE ANOLtCAN CHUKCH. 

M. L'Abbe, after having treated in hia peculiar styar 
of the affairs of every country in Europe, save one, 
haa st length condescended to turn his thoughts to 
England, notwithstanding the claims which a new 
order of things in France, and the commencement of 
the Session, may be deemed to have on his time and 
attention. An article in the ' Courtier Francaix/ 
signed D. P., on the subject of Lord John RoseeD'a 
motion in the House of Commons, after speaking in 
terms equally handaome, as well-merited, of tjiepatrin- 

.: ,.1 f M..S -™ n - ~AHua. verifies the old 

Via 



of that young 
axiom, mat ' two of a trad 
allusion to the hierarchy of the Church of i 
he designates its members as only superior, in principk-a 
of liberality and toleration, to the Spanish clergy or the. 
Ministers of the Inquisition. Now, we have so ranch 
of the British feeling in us, that we like to have th« 
abuses of our concerns exclusively in our hands ; and. 
while we araifree to admit that there are defects in 
our system of Church Government, and that a larga 
proportion of its Ministers .enter more freely into 
political concerns than may well become their cha- 
racter and station, wo have now, and at all times sine* 
he Reformation we have had, to boast, of men who 
do equal honour to Christianity and their country £ 
and the Abbe will scarcely ba surprised, and less of- 
fended, if we feel bat little disposed to refer to the 
Galilean Church, as actually constituted for the ex- 
ample of better things, or to regard tha career of the 



le of late in Spain, wa shall 
1 with lets unwillingness take the Abbe as one 
le; and Mtdasss de Geahs as our lectattr ha 
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FRENCH LITERATURE. 



Tub ' Memoirs of the Consulate,' by ITiibau- 
deau, (an old Republican avid Counsellor of Stale,) 
la, perhaps, the best hook that has appeared on 
Buonaparte. It has the gravity of an official 
document, with t be familiar touches and genuine 
portrait-painting that can only arise out of per- 
ianal intercourse. De Bausset has very faithfully 
and minutely given the Interior of the Palace 
during the Empire j Thibaudeau has no less ac- 
curately traced the interior of Buonaparte's mind 
in his progress to power. It is certainly a mas- 
terly and well-under stood portrait ; and flattering, 
only because it is true. The author was opposed 
both theoretically and practically to the successive 
encroachments of the First Consul on the simple 
forms of the Republican government, and sub- 
mitted to them only from necessity; so that li is 
abjections to the individual, combined with his 
general attachment to a cause that could not stand 
without the assistance of a formidable leader, 
hare tempered his decisions to ' even-handed jus- 
tice.' Buonar parte here appears not only the 
prime-mover in war and foreign policy, but the 
animating soul of all discussious relating to in- 
ternal administration, finance, police, legislation, 
schools, religion, and is mixed up like an indis- 
pensable element with every measure of govern- 
ment. He loses nothing by this development of 
his views and reasonings on the different ques- 
tions as they arise ; for the eclat, with which they 
were attended in their execution, was scarcely 
greater than the wonderful activity of mind in 
which they originated. The accounts from St. 
Helena, indeed, present a very close and clear 
view of his character; but there he was in the 
common undress of humanity, released from the 
toils and trappings of greatness, — here he is in 
the arena, ana with the impenetrable armour of 
his will and intellect buckled on, and beaming 
bright and burnished in the very noon-day of his 
fortune. A good translation of this work is 
Wanted, were it only as an answer to the loose and 
disjointed caricatures that have lately been drawn 
of him. We shall present our readers with one 
or two detached sketches. The following is 
carious and a peep behind the curtain. 

'The Kikc of Etri'ria at Paris in the Month 
of Hay, 1H01. — Buonaparte, while General had created 
several republics : the First Consul ventured to set up 
a King. According to a convention signed with Spain, 
Tuscany, ceded to the Duke of Parma, by the treaty 
of Lunerille, was erected into a Kingdom. The new 
King;, Louis I., an Infant of Spain, came to Paris with 
his wife,* under the title of the Count of Leghorn. A 
great deal of attention was paid to these two per. 
■onsga. Talleyrand pave them a fete at Neuilly, the 
19th of prairiaL It wss at night : the whole scene was 
illuminated, and the entertainment commenced with a 
concert. The farther end of the saloon opened, and 
discovered the square at Florence, and Palace l'itli, a 
fountain and a pillar. Some Tuscans were introduced 
pesying at different games ; they danced, and lang 
couplets of which their majesties were the theme. The 
King and Queen then descended into the garden and 
found themselves in the midst of their saajecla.t 
Rockets, shells, and bonfires gave additional effect to 
this touching spectacle. There was a supper set out in 
five different apartments, and three times renewed : a 
magnificent ball concluded the fairy scan*. On the 
33d, came the turn of the Minister of the Interior, 
Chaptal. J Three hundred women were assembled in 



* Maria-Louisa, lister of Ferdinand VII., and since 
Duchess of Luces. 

t b not Dr. Donne justified in calling the French, 
— ' the rlrMert company 
Of pssren that upon the world's Man be f 
With them every thing seems a mixture of fiction 
and reality. 

I Buonaparte has been blamed for choosing his 
Ministers from among men of science : but on the 
olher band, it must be allowed that the French hare 



more versatility than 
are not mere chemist 



in, Ac,, 



■tea generally speaking. He himself only complains of 
the sppoiuBnent of La Race as a antture. 



iperb public gallery. A play was acted : the scenes 
of the theatre again represented the citv of Florence. 
Italian airs were executed by the musicians. The 
garden was illuminated i a village had been constructed 
in it. Peasants chanuted national choruses : invisible 
harmony was heard on all sides. A Temple of Memory 
rose on the summit of a small eminence : Apollo and 
the Muses here celebrated the praises of glory and the 
After supper, the company returned into the 
gallery, where the nymphs and shepherds of the Opera 
danced quadrilles. A female dancer presented the 
Count of Leghorn with a bouquet of flowers, which 
in passing into his auguat hands took ss by enchant- 
ment the form of a crown, embellished with a copy of 
verses by the poet Esmenard- The evening ended with 
a ball. The 25tb was the anniversary of the battle of 
Marengo — a day which belonged of right to the Minis- 
ter of War. The entertainment opened with a ball. 
At midnight the guests proceeded into the garden : it 
exhibited a camp with all the apparatus of war, and 
tents under which the supper was laid out and where 
the ladies were waited on by officers in uniform. A 
balloon waa launched and ascended, silvering the dark- 
ness of the night with the name of Marengo. The ball 
recommenced and lasted till morning. Every care was 
taken to conduct the illustrious visitors to the public 
establishments ; on the 21st, to a sitting of the mathe- 
matical and physical classes of the Institute, where 
Chaptal, Fourcroy, Laplace, Ssge, Cuvier, Lalande, 
and Dolomieu gave lecturea ; the 22d, to the Conser- 
vatory of Music, and the 23d, to the Mint. Here a 
medal wss struck in presence of the King snd Qi 
snd presented to them by the Minister of the Interior. 
It was of gold and of an ounce weight. On one side it 
represented the genius of France offering a flower, at 
the bottom the date of the 21it of prairfrl, year IX., 
the rim, to Maria- Louue-Jmrphine ,■ on the reverse 
book open, with the words TWcoh Cede, was placed 
a fasces, the emblem of strength, ornamented with 
Mercury's wand, a balance, and a sword ; at bottom, 
the date of the 10th of June, 1901 ; and round the 
rim, To the King o/Etrnri. 

' For whom wss all this lavish wis te of flattery, so 
little in unison with the principles of the republic ? To 
whom was it, that, without their consent, the people of 
Tuscany were thus made over? Let us bear the first 
consul himself characterise the new sovereign after 
his manner, and assign the motive of all these pompour 
demonstrations. He thus expressed himself one day, 
at Malmaison, in the hearing of several persons: 
" After all. It is only s poor king. One can scarce 
have an idea of hii indifference to every thing. I have 
not been able to prevail on him, since he has been here, 
to attend on bis affairs nor to take tip a pen. fie 
thinks of nothing but his pleasures, the play, or dancing. 
This poor M. d'Aiara,* who is a man of merit, has 
divided himself in four quarters, yet it in lost labour. 
The prince treats him with neglect. Ail these princes 
very much resemble one another. This one in parti- 
cular fancies himself really formed to reign, lie be- 
haves very ill to all those about him. They had already 
described him to General Leclerc at Bourdeaui, as de- 
ceitful and avaricious. In comin 
he fell down in a fainting fit. 1 
when he entered the room ; 1 asked hi 
matter ? He replied that his stomach was out of order. 
It was his attendants who said it waa a fainting fit, and 
that be waa often liable to those. In short, be is going 
to return, without knowing in the least what be means 
to do. He is besides altogether ss presumptuous as he 
is incapable. 1 put a aeries of questions to him, not 
One of which he could answer. His wife baa tact and 
cleverness, and is liked by ber domestics. Sometimes, 
seeming to be occupied with other things, I observe and 
overhear ilic husband snd wife : she tells him, or makes 
a sign to him in dumb show, how he ought to behave. 
It was not bad policy, in truth, to bring a prince into 
the anti-chambers of a republican government; and to 
let young people, who had never had the opportunity, 
see what a king was like. There is enough to give 
diem a surfeit of royalty." The king of Etruria, after 
a month's stay at Paris, set out for Tuscany. He was 
installed in his throne by Murat, and justified com- 
pletely the opinion which the First Consul and all Paris 
had conceived of him.' — P. 68. 

It is not a little singular, that at the very time 
that Buonaparte talked thus contemptuously of 
kin);*, he meditated making himself one: he 
probably meant only legitimate princes, and 
thought that the contrast must be in his favour. 
He plumed himself too securely on his natural 



superiority, and did not seem aware how prone 
mankind are to sympathize with hereditary imbe- 
cility. The principle of Ancient idolatry lurks 
under the garb of modern loyalty, which indem- 
nifies itselifor the outward homage to the station 
by secret contempt for the person that fills it. 
Nations behold with more complacency, and even 
awe, the pigmy or the ricketty form seated on the 
lop of a throne than the Hercules, who sustain* 
the world on his shoulders ; and it is on this prin- 
ciple that we fancy we could change places with 
the one, but we know that we could not become 
the other ! One of the most interesting parti of 
this work is the view which it gives of the rise 
and progress of Napoleon's schemes of personal 
aggrandisement, of the flatteries and encourage- 
ment of his brothers and his ministers, and of the 
steady and amiable, though unavailing opposition 
of Josephine, to all this fine masquerading, which 
she seemed to think waa both bad taste and bad 
policy. The following passage will explain the 
state of household parties: 

' The 18th Horeal, (1802) Madame Buonaparte ob- 
served to the Counsellor of State, N — , " 1 do not ap- 
Erove of all these projects which are in agitation : I 
ave told Buonaparte so ; he listens to me with suffi- 
cient attention ; but flatterers soon mske him change 
his opinion. The new concessions which are about to 
be made to him, will increase the number of his ene- 
mies. The generals cry out, that they have not fought 
against the Bourbons merely to substitute the Buona- 

Krte family in their stead, I do not regret my not 
ring children by my husband ; for I should tremble 
for their future lot. 1 shall remain attached to the 
fortunes of Buonaparte, however perilous they may be, 
and as long as he shall evince towards me the same at- 
tention snd friendship which be has always manifested. 
But the day that he shall change, I will withdraw my- 
self from the Thoilleries. I am not ignorant that he is 
Instigated to separate himself from me. Lucten gives 
the very worst advice to his brother. NevertheJeas, 



* The Spanish Ambassador. 



Meuitm / I asked Jerome why he did » 
dinner on the 15th ? his answer was, I shall dol coma 
as long as their is not a place reserved for me : the bro- 
thers of Buonaparte ought to have the first places after 
him. I replied, Do yon not recollect then what you 
were ? Go, you are no better than a child : all places an 
alike with me. If such a thing had been said to me by 
my son, I wouli have ordered him out of the room. 
It is very surprising that the persons who are in the 
habit of approaching the First Consul, such as the 
Counsellors of State, do nut npprice'him of the snar.'s 
which are laid for him. The Consul Cambaccre* is in 
the secret of all these plans." '—P. 243. 

How ridiculous and odious this first commence- 
ment of Legitimacy appears, when seen in its 
naked deformity — this farcical setting up of a 
whole family, as having a property in the state, 
in return for the services rendered to the state 
by one individual of it 1 Let egotism and imper- 
tinence be acted upon with every aggravation 
and abuse for a thousand years, and it becomes 
sacred, and is the very identical Jul Divinttm I 
Poor Jerome had very legitimate and approved 
notions of the founding of a dynasty. The man 
of his age says to a whole people, 'I have done 
something for you ; and therefore do you give up 
every thing to me and my relations, my heirs and 
assigns in perpetuity 1' So that, according to this 
family logic and method of merging public prin- 
ciple in private gratitude, a people no sooner gain 
their liberty than it becomes forfeited to the libe- 
rator of his country, and the conqueror of other 
states has a right to enslave his own. But then 
comes the last of a line of kings, and says to the 
first, ' No ; mankind do not belong to you but to 
me, my right being seventy times better than 
yours by being seventy removes from my ances- 
tor, who had the same claim that you have:' 
Alas 1 poor human nature, between the new and 
the old candidates, stands but a bad chance ! 

It was pretended at the time, that the proce j- 
verbal of the arguments of the First Consul in the 
Cotmcil of State waa revised and polished by 
Lucre", the Secretary, and Cambaceres, in con* 
junction. Mankind always wish to detract from 
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merit by dividing it. Because Buonaparte could 
fig ht, therefore it ™ to bo supposed be could not 
■peak i because be gaitted battle*, it was tli rough 
mare food fortune, blundering, or even coward- 
ice. So people would not allow Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds to write hie own' Ditcoiinei,' but attributed 
them to Mr. Burke. So Mr. James Moore, a 
groat prater, who wa* fond of starting hia dulness 
after dinner against Fuseli's brilliancy, (and it was 
certainly a very even match,) was unwilling to 
hare it supposed his friend, Mr. Narthcote, could 
talk, and agreed, with a Scotch peer and poet, to 
close up bis mouth between them 1 Thibauucau 
kaa, in several instances, collated Buonaparte's 
real expressions with those in the printed reports, 
and shown that the latter are always the weakest 
and least pregnant. Take one example from the 
debate on the age for marrying. 

' Printed Report. Inasmuch as it would not be ad- 
visable for a whole feneration to marry at the age of 
tkirtaen or fourteen, therefore it is best not to authorise 
it by a general rule. It ii preferable to establish as a 
rule what is conformable to the public interest, and to 
allow merely as an exception, of which the public autho- 
rities should be judge, what suits a particular Interest 
It would be strange if the law authorized individuals to 
marry before the age at which it allows them to appear 
ss witnesses, or to receive the punishment inflicted on 
crimes committed by those who bare attuned to full 
discretion. That system would, perhaps, be most salu- 
tary which fixed the age of twenty-one far men and 
fifteen for women. 

'ThrPibst Cqksui.'s own Words.— Is it desirable 
that people should be allowed to marry at thirteen and 
at fifteen years of age ? It ia answered. No - and it is 
proposed to substitute eighteen for men and fourteen 
for women. Why make so great a difference between 
bub and women ? Ia it to provide for some accidental 
cases J But the interest of the state is of much mora 
importance. 1 should See less inconvenience in fixing 
the age at fifteen for men, than at thirteen for women : 
for what can be expected from a girl of this age who 
has nine months of pregnancy to undergo? They cite 
the Jews. At Jerusalem, s girl is marriageable at ten, 
old at sixteen, and not approachable at twenty. Yon 
do not allow minors of fifteen years the privilege of 
making ordinary contract* i how then permit them, at 
this time of life, to contract the most solemn engaae- 
snentofsllr I would rather the men were not enabled 
to many before twenty, nor the women before eighteen. 
Without that, we shajl not bare a good breed.'— P. 429. 

Now this Is spoken by a man with & sword by 
his side, and not by one oF the gentlemen of the 
long-robe, nor by a clerk who is more intent on 
mending his pen than on the point in dispute. 

£e work (generally speaking) u an anatomies] 
play of Buonaparte's mind. De Bausset, in the 
midst of all his attention to etiquette and costume, 
to the number of cups of coffee or glasses of 
Chamber-tin (pure or mixed) which the Emperor 
drank, is not without occasional traiu of great- 
ness. Even the minutest circumstances connected 
with Napoleoh have the stamp of his character, 
and an air of grandeur about them, as the ring on 
the finger of a portrait by Titian shows the fine 
find firm pencil of the master. Once or twice the 
Prefect of the Imperial Palace touches the true 
chords of pathos or sublimity. Surely the follow- 
ing is worthy of the heroic spirit of ancient his- 
tory. 

' By the Emperor's direction, I introduced M. 
Denon, who brought with hira several medals illustra- 
tive of the memorable campaign of Austerlitz. This 
series of medals commenced with the departure of the 
army from the camp of Boulogne, on its march towards 
the Rhine : the first on one side represented the head 
of Napoleon, and on the other a French eagle holding 
an English leopard. ' What doet thit mean?' said Na- 
poleon. ' Jbr,' replied M. Denon, ' it is a French eagle 
strangling in ill talon* the leopard, one of the emblem of 
the arm* of England.' I wss seized with admiriUjon 
when I saw Napoleon, with the greatest violence, fling 
this gold medal to the other end of the saloon, at tbs 
Ime addressing Denon ; ' File flatterer ! Auto dart 
•tend tkat the French eagle itrangtet the English 
•dt I cannot rtxn have a tingle ithing-htat put 
, sea, bat the EngBiA instantly toft it. It it indeed 
th* btrpmrii that rnuhettfa eagle in ittpawt. Have thit 






uch r 



•diatety deitrayid, and never let me m any 



We forget whether it is De Bsnsset or Las Casas, 
who mentions that Napoleon was always uneasy 
whenever Josephine took any of the pictures from 
the Museum, and felt himself robbed of them, be- 
cause the public were. Deriving every thing from 
the people, be owed every thing to them : — unlike 
those pampered princes, who, being born solely 
fur their own private gratification ana emolument, 
are only satisfied when they can get the public 
property into a corner, ana show on u — *~ 
fondness for every thing—but their wives 



MISS D. P. CAMPBELL'S POIMB. 



Potent. By Milt D. P. Campbell, of Zetland. Baldwin, 

There are few things so delightful at any age, 
or in any point of our passage through life, as 
novelty ; and, in the present day, it seems to be 
sought after with singular avidity. 

To the traveller, who bas roamed through the 
loveliest and most celebrated scenes, no tidings 
can be so welcome and exciting as those of an 
untrodden and interesting country ; however 
distant, or difficult of access, it matters not : hie 
fancy broods over it with enthusiasm, and he 
longa to wander there. In the world of literature 
also, the appearance of genius, of lofty or beauti- 
ful sentiment and description, in a spot where we 
expected only to meet with the weeds and briars, 
in fine, with the desert of the mind, seldom fails 
to awake in us kindly and favourable sentiments. 

On the rude and tempest-beaten shores of the 
Shetland Isles, a gentleman of high literary name 
and attainments, and a friend of the writer, 
happened, during the last summer, to land, with 
the view of exploring, at leisure, this remote 
territory. He traversed the whole of the prin- 
cipal isle, Lerwick, and several of the smaller ones, 
delighted, it could not be said, with the softness 
or beauty of nature, but with its fearful and 
magnificent features. Not a bush or shrub, 
much less any thing resembling a tree, was to be 
seen in the whole territory. Sad, miserable, and 
moss-covered hills and wastes were eternally 
present to the eye ( on the mountain, the valley, 
or the slopes, sheltered from the biting winds, 
not a blade of verdure was visible. Mounted on 
a shellie, he passed over the melancholy wastes, 
till he began almost to love their barrenness and 
silence. For the inland tochs, that are met with 
at every league, are deep and clear, and stored 
with abundance of fine fish ; and the voes, or 
arms of the sea, enter into the land so fre- 

auent and so far, that the traveller, in spite of 
le great width of the island, never finds himself 
more than two or three miles from the sea. 
These voes are in general narrow, and bordered 
on each side by lofty and savage rocks of every 
form, amidst which are sometimes scattered the 
fishermen*' huts ; for the most excellent fish of 
every kind abound in them. These voes would 
often have the appearance of noble rivers, or 
inland lakes, were it not for the almost eternal 
swell and tumble of the water, coming from the 
north and western oceans on each side. The 
shores of the isles excel those of almost every 
other land in grandeur and wildness. Fitful and 
Sunborough heads are already well known to 
every reader of the ' Pirate ;' the terrors as well 
as height of the former have been greatly exag- 
gerated in that beautiful tale. One circumstance 
of this traveller's journey in the Shetland: gave 
him more surprise, as well as pleasure, than any 
part of their strange and impressive features of 
nature; it was the discovery, if it may be so 
called, of a lady of high poetical feeling and 
talent, a woman who had not only felt keenly the 

Eower and charm of her own Impressive scenery, 
ut had had the hardihood, even on 'Torneo's 
sullen shore,' to woo, gently and successfully, the 
muses that are thought to be native* of a warmer 



land. Miss Campbell is a native of Lerwick, 
the only place that bean (he likeness' of a town ,- 
her father, who was once the physician there, 
died tome years ago, leaving tittle heritage to hia 
daughter, save the talents and feelings that 
heaven had given her. And these have been her 
■tire and almost sole consolation in her own 
native 'world in miniature,' (where, however, 
every passion and pride of the larger one are 
found,) have cheered her to look forward to futu- 
rity, with a faint hope of fame, if not of riches, 
Alas! it was faint indeed! We hare heard of more 
than one being, left desolate on some shore in the 
midst of the seas, where groves and streams were 
around him, but no human voice ; having carved 
his name on the bark of the trees, In the hope 
that, should any voyager land when he was no 
more, his name might thus be preserved from 
perishing. A similar feeling, probably, urged the 
Shetland poetess to persevere, amidst neglect, 
obscurity, and the coldness of those who, in hef 
better days, had smiled on her way. A more 
discouraging situation can hardly be imagined, 
to a woman still in the prime of life, of a fine 
imagination and exquisite sensibility, with not 
a kindred spirit around her, and shut in, by her own 
stormy sea, from all intercourse with the world 
beyond. The productions of Miss Campbell are 
chiefly In verse, and consist of pieces descriptive 
of the wild scenery of her own isle, of the often 
equally wild yet simple manners and sentiments 
of its natives, varied with striking traits of feeling 
and passion. 

The following lines are from a piece called the 
' Valley of Ten,' (a romantic vale in Conings- 
burgh.) A youth, who has long quitted his native 
place for a distant voyage, recals it with pas- 
sionate regret : 
1 How dear are the days of the past to my soul ; 

How sweet are the scenes of my childhood and youth! 
Roll hack, ye blest momenta of innocence, roll, 

When the bosom was glowing with nature and truth ; 
When my feet fondly raved the bare monntaina among, 

And green fertile vale spreading fair to the view — 
Where the mountain-stream rushes in beauty along. 

Like the murmuring burn through the valley of Tea. 



Deer, loveliest Ellen ! 

Haw cold is thy ilwt 
When the rising wares dashed on the echoing shore, 

And over the surges the loud tempest blew, 
Did'st thou listen with anguish and dread to the roar, 

And think upon William, far distant from Teu 1 
' And I, my beloved one, would seek thy cold grave, 

To share it, and join thee again in the sky j 
But honour forbids that a ion of the wave 

Should shrink, like a coward, when battle is nigh 1 
And battle is near, and to-morrow we go » 

Ya scenes of delight, an eternal adieu 1 
Soon, toon from this bosom the life-blood shall flow. 
And these dim eyes be closed — but far distant from 

Teu.' 
The ' Wedding day of Albert, a northern Tale,' 
is one of the most beautiful pieces of this little 
collection. The festive scene Is interrupted by 
the sudden presence of a girl he had formerly 
loved: 

' Albert ! they said I waa betrayed, 
Left nnd abandoned for a wealthier maid ; 
But, oh; my love! I knew it could not be, 
And they who told the story knew not thee ! 
They did not know thy soul— thy faith sincere. 
And all that made thee to this heart so dear. 
They watched my steps ; they told me I waa wild, 

And would not let me go my love to seek. 
'But I at length their watchfulness beguiled. 
And I am here. But, Albert, I am weak 
And siek at heart ; for 1 had far to roam 
On the wild beacb where wilder surge* foam j 
Eager mid blackening rocks I careless sprung. 
And scared the eagles from their callow young. 
Ah, me ! I wander— lady, I have done, 
And will away," — she turned her to depart— 
' The rose he gave is withered quite and gone, 
And thou art withered too, — my broken heart' 
The following Mae % £ 
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that the lonely luitwnu iaa#M « 



Hat drink tt 
AMI terM httaehes bending low, 
Tb eate* the hemi U tbey Wow | 
W*e <Hwa alone in fancy's eye, 
That Views them richly glMing by ; 
'Mil bMm iwk«, end vaUies drew. 



Sorrow awoke my earliest ley. 
And sorrow shrouds Its closing day t 
Incbdarracfc I to thf groves adieu ! 

nut aw m snore thy graves shall viewi 

San when, perchance, in midnight dream, 

To wmndar 'ma* their shade I lem ; 

Or think I climb thy Bowery brae, 

Or hear the murmur of thy river • 

Alas * Ifie vision flits whh night away. 

The Btorm-beat isle must be my home for ever.' 

Thelengthof these extracts will, perha.pi, bepar 



then * this prison of nature,' the Isle of Torneo, 
te> wkoH store thi word! of applauee or induU 
r enee hate seldom come. 



DOMESTIC MKDIClNl-riOCTOR hitters mxdical 



This worlt exhibits a popular view oftheTtri- 
ons diseases mordent W the human frame, aod if 
very similar to that of tbe late Doctor Buchao, 
with this exception, that it is much its superior. 
Akhough works of this nature are of greet ser- 
Viea to the heads of families, yet ire object to 
them for one reason, and, in our opinion, a very 
strong one ; i. e^, a parent is frequently not able to 
discriminate sufficiently between the various com- 
plaints, and not un frequently the unfortunate 
patient has been hurried to his grave in this 
manner through their ignorance. This result 
has happened, to onr own knowledge) in three or 
foar instances. However, where a work of this 
kind falls into the hands Of a careful and atten- 
tive person, one who can reason and reflect, we 
do not apprehend that unfortunate mistakes will 
occur. This edition, ne are glad to perceive, 
contains not only a valuable dispensatory, but 
also a copious inscription of the new French 
remedies, which hate recently been introduced 
into the media*! practice of this country. Among 
the various article* that arrest the reader's atten- 
tion, is a long one on Diet; we shall, faowerer, give 
a few extracts as a specimen of the volume : 

' By the fashionable and leading physicians and 
aag s jao aa of this metropolis, (except Mr. Abernethy,) 
the dietetic naauagesnent of patients is bo much neg- 
sorted, that a physician or surgeon would seldom 
trouble himself about it, if the patient or the nurse 
wetre»otte apply to him for instructions respecting 
it Hippocrates paid very pertjoalax attention to re- 
srbnea i and sueh waa the tmrftrtenee he attached to 
it, in tbe treatment of diseases, and as the means of 
securing the body against a variety of maladies, that 
he was desirous of being considered the founder of 
this moat important part of medicine. Of the practi- 
tioners of the present day, Mr Abernethy is the only 
one who coasai e rs diet of more consequence than 
medicine in the treatment of chronic disordflrs, and 
also as the means of preserving the body in a Stale of 
health. The opinions of this practitioner, on this 
head an similar to those of Hippocrates, both with 
regard to the coustitu ional treatment of chronic dis- 
eases, and the preservation of health i his sys'em 
is, in fact, with the exception of the blue pill, that of 
Hippocrates, in the fashionable dress of the day.' 

Mnch controversy has arisen at various times 
among physiologists and philosophers, whether tbe 
Creator intended roan to derive his coporeal sup- 
port from tha animal or vegetable kingdom, or 
from both. Dr. Lsunbo, among others, sup- 
ports the vawsjtaUa system t ' for he has uscer- 
tasmrithnvf&ifte wfc* cohKtie iaWaselrwrt. this 



diet, never experience thirst, and do not require 
the use 01 drink, provided they have, not accus- 
tomed themselves to the use of wine or spirituous 
liquors.* The late Baron Heller, on the other 
bastd, mamtasnesj that tbe stomach of man is 
formed between that of earbrrerottl and herbi- 
vorous animals, I. e, or partakes of both, hut he 
informs us, that it approaches more to the grami- 
nivorous ; and the late John Hunter asserted, that 
the human stomach is the link between animals 
that live on vegetables, and those which are en- 
tirely carnivorous. Mr, Abernethy is of this 
opinion, and does not believe thai any difference 



We shall conclude our notice of this interesting 
volume, with the following extracts: 

' The diet of children and young people should con- 
sist greatly of diluents, in order to facilitate the pro- 
gress of youth. Hence broths, and a large propor- 
tion of vegetables, are Ihe most suitable nourishment. 
Milk, also, is a proper part of dies, sad it should he 
used in every term during this stage of life. In point 
of drink, water is the bast, and should be almost tee 
only beverage. Seasoning of all kinds should ha 
avoided, and nothing should be taken that can, by 
stimulating the system, induce a too early maturity, 
before the constitution is ripened by years. 

' With complete adolescence, the quantity of food, 
necessary for the period of growth, should be abridged ; 
but from the active seanas of Ufa, in which the body is 
than engaged, the food should be of a aeons stimntatiag 
nature, and a proper portion of animal food iutetpi - " 
The proportion, however, must he regulated to 
cumstances; thus, those, who pursue a sedentary and 
studious mode of tin. should be more sparing i- "-* 

Ose of animal food add stimulant drink ; for by e. 

of nourishment 10 the body, the intellects are found 
proportionally weakened. Those of a firm and vigorous 
habit possets » Strong disposition to Inflammatory dis- 
eases. Excesses, therefore, should be particularly 
avoided by them, especially in tbe use of fermented 
liquors. Where the constitution is delicate anil irrita- 
ble, a diet moderately Stimulating is most suitable, with 
a very spare use of fermented drinks. The sanguine 
should confine their diet chiefly to vegetable food, and 
their drink to water without any impregnation. Tbe 
phlegmatic habit admits a gr eater latitude in tbe use of 
a stimulating diet than any other, and both seasoning 
and stimulating drink will prove less hurtful to sucb a 
constitution; the chief point is to guard against cor- 
pulency. Where a dry habit prevails, young meat, 
with frulU and fresh vegetables, forms the best regi- 
men ; and, in point of drink, good wine, diluted with 
with water, Is preferable. 

' The diet of age, or after fifty-five, should return 
somewhat to the early periods of life. The proportion 
of Solid food should be lessened, and the diet recom- 
mended for youth adopted ; thus broth and liquid food 
should mostly be used, and sit nourishment taken of 
an easy digestion, with a moderate use of seasoning. 
The appetite is more languid, and the machine requires 
to be stimulated. Well- Fermented liquors, especially 
wine, are also proper, for the system must be invigorated 
and supported, unless the subject be of , a full habit, or 
disposed to apoplexy/ 

With the exception we hare already made, we 
can cordially recommend the use of this work ; 
its contains the araottcal part, (the most useful,) 
without the superfluous theories, with which most 
of our works on the practice of physic are over- 



thai the young prince without friends, followers or 
— iney, suddenly effected a landing in England, in order 

try how far fortune might favour his. cause. (It is 

Q known C 
greater ap 
England, 

Parliament, but still hoping to strengthen his 
party, Charles Stuart and his friend Rochester 
remain concealed iu the Castle of Woodstock. Here 
he receives kindness and protection ; bat, instead of 
devising means to extricate himself from this perilous 
situation, be seems more intent upon obtaining the 
Ion of bis host's daughter, the fair Alice, who . on her 

I«rt has been led to suppose him a near relation, tod 
ooke upon him as bar cousin. 

Alice is left alone in the castle with her supposed re- 
lative, whilst her father and brother are eulearourisg 
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Paris, Both Much, 1828* 
Sin,— Whilst 'Aurelia,' a Comedy of Casino- Dela- 
virne's is greeted with hisses at the Theatre Francaia, 
' Charles tbe Second, or the Labyrinth of Woodstock,' 
by M. Alexandre Dura], also an academician, it received 
with unbounded applause at the Odeon. Sir Waller 
Scott haa furnished tbe subject of this dramatic pro- 
duction, of which the following ia the plot. Charles 
the Second, on the death of his father, having taken 
refuge at the Court of France, soon acquires a reputa- 
tionfor the gallanljy and courage, which, at that period. 



narstB This affords oi 
opportunity ef pressing his suit ; sod the credulous girl 
being persuaded that he is endowed with second sight, 
she ia frequently prevailed upon to let her couaid seise 
her hand and press it to bis heart. Ia fact, the volatile 
and inconstant Charles the Second appears to hsve be- 
come seriously enemmed Of the simple, Unaffected 
Alice, and flatters himself that he Is beloved in return. 
Bat Alice baa already bestowed her affections On her 
real relation, Colonel Edwards, who commands s regi- 
ment in Cromwell's service. The arrival of Edwards 
deranges Charles's plans, and the presence of the King 
equally interferes with the lovers. The Colonel, on 
being urged to become sociable with his Scottish cousin, 
considers him as soma partisan of the royal cause, who 
wishes to remain in concealment. The King's anxiety 
Still increasing, ha endeavours to avoid Cromwell"! 
soldiers, and wanders into the deepest recesses of ihe 
Labyrinth, hoping to remain unnoticed ; but Alice, who 
had appointed a rendezvous with Colonel Edwards, 
arrives first, and meet* Charles, #ho, no longer doubt- 
ful of her sflectioD, ventures upon sn avowal of M% 
tsssiob, and, to prove the sincerity of his love, makes 
er an offer of a crown, which is no longer his lo 
bestow. Colonel Edwards, (who, by the bye, is some- 
what dilatory in keeping his appointment^) overhears 
tbe King's declaration, becomes furious With rage, 
and mistaking the Prince for Rochester, insult* and 
challenge* bun, This scene has a surprisingly fine 
effect, 

Alice, however, having heard of the challenge, re- 
solves on preventing (he duel. She, accordingly, pro- 
ceeds to the forest where it Is to take place, and there, 
by means of the inflnehee which she possesses over 
Edwards, prevails upon birrt to retract the injurious 
language he had used towards Rochester. Charles 
now discovers (though rather too late) that be is not 
beloved ; be acknowledges himself to the Colonel, who 
promises to provide for his safety. This, however, be- 
comes useless ; tbe King defeats his enemies, pardons 
the rebels, end insures the liberty of his subjects. 
Such is the plot of this new Comedy of M. Duval's, 



I facts. Some of tbe s 






nation, and the character of Charles Stuart k 

drawn ; but the piece wants interest — there is no 
Jnxlety created respecting the fate of the fugitive king. 
Wt cannot, also, but wonder that the youthful Alice, 
b-ft alone in the Castle with her cousin, should not 
hsve beetl more circumspect in her conduct She is 
sometimes In a Wood, where the young adventurer 
fells her her fortune : then in a subterraneous ruin to 
fn«i her lover ; and again, b the gloom of a forest 
to await the two combatants. Nor is the denoue- 
ment at All Well brought about; the triumph of the 
royalist party seems to be introduced solely for the 
purpose of producing a happy conclusion. There are 
but three scenes in this play which exhibit sny talent 
on the part of the author, or which tend to support hit 
reputation. The first is in the second act, where the 
challenge is given ; the second in the third, when the 
king makes his will j and the last is the duel scene. 

This is however not sufficient, when the author has 
not the merit of inventing his plot, and the public 
voice requires something more from Monsieur Duval. 

In the March number of ' The Monthly Review,' I 
observe an error, which 1 think requires pointing 
out, as it relates to the literary history of the present 
sge, and its correction interests a writer whose talent* 
and reputation I admire and esteem. The writer of 
the article upon the third and fourth volumes of the 
1 History of the French Revolution,' says at page 331, 
' On the literary elocution of the two volumes before 
Jr!».. 1 *i 6 .J:** n ** .!*!*?.T. .*"• ft"* 1 £ > ?** ur * of (raise. 
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with thai which ire rendered to the first part of the his- 
tory, which formed tbe joint work of M. Bndin and 
the author. We are hence led to attribute tbe chief 
merit of the former portion not to M. Thiers, bat hii 
late coadjutor, Ac' Without discussing the truth of the 
premises on which thin argument is founded, I beg to 
assure you that the inference ia. wholly unjust. 
The fact is, that M. Bodin has not written a 
single line of tbe ' History of tbe Revolution.' 
When M. Thiers undertook this work lie was un- 
known in the literary world, and his publisher re- 
quired that the name of some well-known writer 
should be associated with his, in the title of the 
work, in order to attract attention. M. Bodin, a 
friend of M. Thiers, lent himself to. this trilling 
artifice, and the success of tbe" first two volumes 
made it unnecessary to employ it in the succeeding 

Two young men of brilliant talents, M. Cane and 
M. Gignics, wbo published, last year, a volume of 
plays, called the ' Soirees de Keuilly, par M. De.Fon- 
geray,' the flattering success of which you are no 
doubt acquainted with, have just brought out a second 
volume of the same collection, containing three pieces. 
The first intitled ' Malet,' is an outline of the con- 
spiracy, with the trial of the conspirators, who threat- 
ened the throne of Napoleon, in 1812. In the second, 
called ' Dieu et lc Disble,' the authors have pour- 
trayed, in opposition to each other, a worthy Catholic 
priest and a Jesuit. In the third, ' Lea Statipnnaires,' 
they give a descriptive history of an emigrant, a re- 
publican of 1793, a general of the empire, and the 
progressive improvements of a man of the present age. 
This volume, like the former one, is remarkable for 
dramatic interest, a faithful delineation of character, 
but particularly for its refined satire. . 



NEW MUSIC. 

A Hew Method of Initructian fit the Spanish Guitar, 
the Leutmi original and selected, but principally by 
Cnrulli, QinUani, and Mtisrrnler. Ewer and Jnhan 



vi method 

seems to have read this apothegm. However, to any 
teacher of the guitar, the lessons that follow the brief 
introduction are well adapted to the purposes of tuition, 
being of a familiar and highly pleasing character. 
One novelty is proposed, that of changing fingers upon 
tbe repetition of a note ; and although the rule is per- 
fectly correct, (generally speaking,] in fingering 

harp anr 1 - : - *"•*- '• ■"— *— *' ' ' 

teachers 



me, (which occupies one page,) exhibitsaflowing 
ng melody, characteristic of the air it precedes ; 
and the Swiss Allegretto vivace is an interesting spe- 
cimeu of that very popular species of Thema, both in 
its simple guise, and when varied by an amplification 
of broken chords into triplets ; its minor also ia neat 
and appropriate, and the whole exceedingly well ar- 

0'ievcr fallin love.' Ballad as tung with unbounded 
applause by Madame Pestris; and ' The fairest Flower,' 
Ballad at sang by Mr. Wood, in the Musical Farce of 
• Tht Jnviacibles. The Paltry by T. Morion, and the 
music by A. Lee. Published by the Author, each 2e. 
To criticise the musical composition of 'trifles light as 
air,' such as the pieces above announced, would be as 
inconsistent as to osTer a grave discussion upon the die- 
in which the biography of 'Jack, tbe Giant Killer,' 
Cock Robin," ought be written, or even seriously 

riLicise the words of tbe trifles themselves. Suffice 

it, therefore, to say, that they are pleasing, inoffensive 
ballads, and are highly popular at the present moment. 
Madame Vestris's song (so allegro moderato, in G 6-8 
time,) is within a moderate compass of voice, and, in 
the performance, always meets with an encore — her 
archness and naivete insure its socceas j but it is a 
very lively pretty ballad notwithstanding. Mr. Wood's 
song (andante quasi allegretto in P) does not exhibit 
much novelty, and the ' sad heigh bo !' is a little lack- a- 
daisies! : the concluding passage of the song is Mr. 
Braham's nam, and was new to us upon his return to 
England in the year 1801. 

A new Grand March for the' Piano-forte, composed far 
hi> Royal Highness Don Migvel, by J. B. Cramer. 
Cramer and Co., 2t- 

This superior writer for the piano-forte, has con- 
descended to compose and publish a short march and 
trip, quite 1 ia Rossini, of a very pleasing and familiar 
character, and well adapted for teaching and general 
use. His insertion of the English word ' Ughtly,' 
twice in the trio, seems peculiar, now that we are so ac- 
customed to be overwhelmed with Italian, German, and 
French expressions, but it is in character with the 
general simplicity of the piece. Tbe whole occupies but 
Four pages, and deserves popularity. . 



ENGRAVINGS. 



jar ine rxano-jorte or irHiipr ; me ujuius uy r. -^. 
Sttimgf; the Mutic ahnpoied qnd dedicated to Mia 
Palon by Raphael ' a fiHSftt. Published by the 



taining the piano-forte accompaniment, is engraved a 
fingered part for the guitar, which, to teachers and per- 
formers upon that instrument, may be found singu- 
larly useful 

Introduction and Hondo far the Piano-forte, in which it 
intnduted a second favourite Swiss Air, at rung by 
Madame Stocihausm. Composed and detUcat ' 
Mill de SI. Genua, by T. Latour, PismUte to hit 
jetty. Published by the Author. 3s. 
In the composition of this very pleasing Rondo, the 
author seems to have abstained from introducing any 
thing bordering upon tbe chromatic style, in order to 
furnish something which would please the general taste, 
and be within the reach of moderate proficiency ; and ha 
has in onr opinion accomplished his purpose with com- 
plete success. Thejnsv*KttryA»C*utePajtoraiU^^ 



NAVAL 

The Bailie of Navariua, engraved by A. Smart, and 
H. Pynll, from Drawings made by Sir J. Tneophilul 
Lee, under the immediate inspection of Captain Lord 
Vucount Ingettrie. Ackermann. London, 1828. 
We had occasion. In a former number of the Athe- 
mm, to speak in terms of praise of these two spirited 
plates, from an inspection of them in their progressive 
state. They are now both finished, and ready for pub- 
lication i and the proofs, which have been sent us, 
confirm the expectation we then encouraged. The 
drawing of the ships, ss well as the disposition of 
their masts snd rigging, is most accurate, and could 
only have been accomplished by tbe pencil of 
timately acquainted with the technical details 1 while 
the general effect offers a striking instance of tbe 
power of combining, by a skilful grouping and distri 

button of objects, all the tf*~ v — ' " J "- 

fight, without indistinctness 



Portrait of John Singleton, Bonn Lyndhunt, Lard 
High Chancellor of Great Britain. Engraved by 
Thomas Wright from on original Drawing by A. 
Wivcll. M. Colnaghi. London, 1828. 
Disguised as the human countenance, n 



broad woolly tails of Hottentot sheep, and resembling the 

ite rather than the human part of creation, — it is some 

-it, in a picture so disfigured, to see any likeness at 

This portrait of Lord Lyndhurst does exhibit a 

likeness ; all the features resemble tbe original ; but 

they are all softened into a harmony and proportion 

which does not characterize the natural face : It is the 

au-ideal of the Chancellor's head, with sufficient of 

e expression left to indicate for whom it was meant 

least. The Engraving, which is of the dotted kind, 

free, soft, sod well-finished. 



Painted and Drawn an Slant, 
by Richard WestaU, R.A., from the original Picture 
in the collection of William Cnamaerlayne, Esq., M.P. 
M. Colnaghi. London, 1828. 

The venerable figure, snowy head, and aged and ema- 
ciated limbs, scarcely concealed by the coarse and rude 
garments of poverty, added to the dejected and serious 
air of tbe countenance of the banished Roman, make 
this an affecting representation of greatness in affliction. 
There is a simplicity and absence of ornament in th* 
execution, which accord well with the subject, and 
concentre the whole attention of tbe spectator in the 
moral of the picture, which cannot be regarded with 
indifference. 



MONUMENT TO MR. CANNING. 



Although we are not in possession of all tbe cir- 
cumstances which have induced Mr. Cbantrey to de- 
cline executing the marble statue of Mr. Canning, pro- 
posed to be erected in Westminster Abbey, and havo 
not, therefore, formed any conclusive opinion as to 
the propriety of his refusal ; we see no reason for with- 
holding a few observations, suggested on the subject 
hy the Report of the Committee. It seems to us.then, 

that, if the giving the larger ■— " 

macott bi 



if the giving the larger commission to Mr. west- 
tt be considered by the profession, and regarded. 



tmstle of a crowded 



PUBLIC PORTRAITS. 
Portrait of Hit Boyal Highness the Duht ef Clarence, 

engraved by Henry Dome, from a painting by M. 

Jogger, in the possession of tht Countess of Brest, 

M. Colnaghi. London, 1828. 

This is a mexxotlnto print, giving what painters 
call a Bishop's half-length view* of the Lord High Ad- 
miral. The figure and attitude ore good ( the likeness, 
(except the ordinary failing of being flattered) accurate ; 
and the composition of the picture, as to seat, dra- 
peries, Ac. extremely chaste and " 
studious expression has been given I 
and a book placed in the hand, it is not easy to divine 1 
as we ban never understood that Prince William Henry 
was the most literary member of tbe house of Bruns- 
wick j that honour, we believe, belongs to the Duke 
of Sussex, whose teste and acquirements, in this branch 

' " nowssdge, are well known to all who have the ho- 
of his 



e and effective. Why • 



• A Siila'i bolf-Jmiu Is lonjftr than a Layman's, as it I 
nuM to Include that, without watch Mehoji WC*W be no 
UUeg-fcis Iswo sissies. 



in refusing to be concerned in tbe minor undertaking. 
Mr. Cbantrey owed it to himself not to subscribe his 
own degradation from the rank of pre-eminence in 
which, indisputably, public opinion has placed him. 
If, on the contrary, disappointment and vexation at 
not obtaining the more lucrative job, have influenced 
the decision of Mr. Chantrey, the sordid and unartist- 
like feeling cannot be too strongly deprecated. The esti- 
mation which the excellence of Mr. Chantrey* works- 
has procured him, the general admiration which the dig- 
nity, grandeur, and expression of bis single figures have 
inspired, might, we think, have assured him, that the 
apparent preference shown to Mr. West macott was not in- 
tended by tbe Committee, nor would have been received 
bytbe public, as expressing an opinion of the respective 
merits of tbe two artists. Mr. Cbantrey, we think, 
therefore, might have viewed the proceeding in soother 
light ; he might have regarded Mr. Westmacott's suc- 
is in obtaining tbe 7000/. commission as an instance 
the good fortune of .that artist, not to be repined at 
by a brother,— ss a proof of the zeal snd power of that 
gentleman's friends at court. He might have consoled 
himself, also, with the reflection that Mr. Westnucott, 
although a patronised artist, and Lecturer at the Royal 
Academy, is not devoid of general reputatieni and, 
above all, (and this, probably, operated forcibly with 
the Committee,) that he has approved his skill in 
the mechanical bnt hazardous process of foundery 
by more than one successful work. On the other 
hand, he might have looked upon the offer to himself 
of the commission to execute the marble statue 
in Westminster-Abbey ss a tribute, uninfluenced by 
favour of any kind, to his acknowledged pre-eminence ; 
as a commission which, if less calculated to fill the 

Enrsc. conferred more honour, and could not fail in his 
anils of conducing to higher glory. We think, 
therefore, that, without inquiring what became of the 
rest of the 10,000/., Mr. Chantrey would not have 
derogated from bis personal dignity, or from his eml- 
nenoe as an artist, by accepting the commission for the 
marble statue, and taking advantage of the opportunity/ 
which enthuiisAin, inspired by the subject, would harsj 
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afforded him of surpassing ill his farmer works, These 
remark*, ire repeat, are made on a mere general view 
of the subject ■ and in the full conviction that they are 
liable to qualification by many circumstances which 
may hare attended the transaction, and may hare made 
It imperative on Mr. Chantrey, from regard to his own 
reputation, and to the interest* of artists and the arte 
tn general, to act aa he has done. 

He baa declined the communion however ; and the 
next question ia, who ii to be honoured with so noble 
an opportunity of acquiring distinction and fame ? 
It would be a delicacy of the falsest kind, it wonld be 
a dereliction of a doty we owe to friendship, were we, 
from the consideration of being actuated in some de- 
gree by private regard, to abstain, on such an occasion, 
from calling to mind an absent srtiet, whose acknow- 
ledged genius and talent wonld acquit (he moat intimate 
friend of partiality in referring to him : — we mean 
Gibson, the author of the beautiful group of Psychs 
and the Zephyrs, included in the last year's exhibi- 
tion at the Roysl Academy, whom all who hare had 
opportunities of comparing his now numerous works 
ab s ented in Roma with the moat successful efforts 
pf modern art, regard as second to Thorwsldsrn 
alone, The princes and noblea who flock to that 
capital from other countries, no less than the 
liberal and discriminating patrons of art who arrive 
there from onr own, Tie with each other for the pos- 
session of the productions of this sculptor's chisel ; 
while artist* of all nations there congregated are emu- 
lous In acknowledging his talents and genius, not less 
than the modesty and unassuming simplicity which 
accompany and adorn them. Besides the group of 
Psyche before alluded to, a Man and Cupid, at Cbats- 
wortli ; a figure, executed for Lord George Cavendish ; 
a beautiful statue of Paris, in the possession of Mr. 
^Vatsou Taylor, are now in this country, to attest the 
genius of Gibson, not less for wbst is grand than for 
wfantisgfacefnl. The splendour of hia talents, however, 
la only to be appreciated by those who have enjoyed bis 
intimacy, and flare had opportunities of witnessing the 
constant interesting workings of an imagination replete 
with ideas of nobleness and grace, delineated by a bold 
and ready pencil. We hesitate the leas to make these 
observations, as distance has long since interrupted 
■ onr communications with this our talented country- 
man ; and as our former acquaintance with him was 
occasioned by no private connection, but originated 
solely in admiration of hia genius and character. ™- 
trt. confident that, if entrusted with the executk 
Mr. Canning's monument, he would produce a > 
honourable to himself snd to hia country. He 
Liverpool ; and the popularity of the late Minister 
amongst bis townsmen wonld be an additional excite- 
ment to enthusiasm. 



TALLXT OF ANDORRA. 



It Is a fact, very little known, that, within the Spanish 
territory and contiguous to Prance, there has existed for 
ages a small Republic, perfectly independent of the two 
neighbouring kingdoms, and owing allegiance to nei- 
ther. This Is the Valley of Andorra, situated in the 
County of Spanish Cerdane, and inclosed between two 
branches of the Pyrenesn mountains, facing Urgel. 
On the east and south, this Vailev confines with the 
district of Puigcerdi ; on thewest, partly with the same 
district, and that ofTalaru; and on the north, with 
the Comptt de Foix, where the French territory com- 
mences. This Valley i* situated in Lat. 43. 35, and 
Lon. 48, from the meridian of Paris, and is seven league) 
long, six wide, and fifteen in circumference. It con- 
tains twenty small towns and villages, divided into six 
parishes, having fifty suffragan churches, with a popu- 
lation of about ten thousand souls, Andorra la Bella 
ia the capital, called so from tbe peculiar beauty of ill 
appearance. Sao JuliS de Loria, formerly Lauredia 
Encamp, anciently En cap ; Canillo, c 

Ordino, formerly Ordinari j aud Hasan 

the names of the other principal places. Thi 
besides, several sanctuaries, or chapels, contain 

raenloua images, the most frequented of whk , 

Our Ladyof Merichell, Canolicb and St. Anton, usually 
called La Grella. 

This interesting Valley, embosomed among moun- 
tains, and from every point of which the traveller be- 
holds all the romantic wiWneas of picturesque scenery, 
ia watered by several rivers, tbe largest of which are 
the Balira, Ordino, and Hoc, the first two of which 
hare their immediate origin in tbe Valley, whilst tbe 
source of the latter descends, from the contiguous 
Spanish territory. These and the other minor streams 
ftbosul in fish, pwre particularly sap trout, of a large 



kind, and extremely delicate flavour. Most of tbe sur- 
rounding mountains, constituting part of tbe mighty 
frontier of the Peninsula, which, cannot be passed with- 
out mingled emotions of awe and pleasure, are almost 
inaccessible, and consequently have only been imper- 
fectly explored. The highest snd most remarkable of 
them are, tbe Iron Mine Mountain ; the Calamana, 
Saturria, Moncnr, San Julia de Loria and Juglar, 
all of which may be considered as prolongations of the 
Pyrenees. The valley snd surrounding declivities con- 
tain several fine forests, which might furnish good ship- 
timber and masts, easily floated down the rivers Balira 
and Score, as far as Tortosa, situated on the left bank 
of the Ebro, and only four leagues from the Mediterra- 
nean. The district of Andorra abounds in minerals of 
various kinds, which, with the exception of the Iron 
Ore, are almost neglected. The jsspars are beautifully 
variegated, and the colours extremely brilliant. The 
foot of the scientific mineralogist, in fact, has scarcely 
trodden this secluded spot Wild goats, boars, bears, 
wolves, and several smaller quadrupeds, are frequently 
seen, as well as game of all kinds, more particularly a 
species of moor-game, called there, gullt-tiletitrt. 

The pasture-grounds, throughout the whole valley, 
are of an extremely rich and luxuriant nature, and 
the sheep-walks highly valued. Transparent stream- 
lets, supplied by cascades and water-falls, descending 
from the mountains, skirt the meadows, on which a 
considerable number of fine cattle continually graze. 
Hie six parishes are divided into four wards, or erar- 
im, the term used there, each one having a particular 
range of forests and commons, allotted for the use of 
tbe inhabitants, and the local affairs of each ward are 
conducted by an alderman. The breed of horses is 
particularly esteemed, and a considerable trade carried 
on in this, as well as other species of cattle, The to- 
bacco-plant, so highly contraband in all Spain, i* very 
generally cultivated in the Valley of Andorra. The 
growers take it clandestinely to La Seo De Urgel snd 
other parts of Catalonia, where they exchange it for 
cloathiog and such other manufactures as they require, 
which they then convey to their own territory, free of 
duties. The inhabitants are hardy snd industrious ; in 
their appearance superior to those of tbe neighbouring 
mbuntains. The few iron-mines, imperfectly worked, 
afford rough ore for tbe supply of four furnaces ; and 
one establishment, called Moles, is considered ss a 
most eligible situation for the manufacture of arms, 
according to the reports of several military officers, not 
only on account of the goodness of the ore; but also 
the abundance of fuel. 

Respecting tbe origin of the Republic of Andorra, 
which may really be considered as a political phenome- 
non, ihe records are numerous and carious. In 1748, 
D. Antonio Piter y Roasell, a native and magistrate of 
Ordino, by orders of the general council, constructed, 
in the Catalonian language, hJUaimal Digeilo, in 2 vols., 
in which he enumerates the privileges of the Andorrese, 
defend) their independence, and gires a complete out- 
Una of tbe manner in which they administer their own 
affairs. Most of the Spanish historians have alio men- 
tioned thia secluded spot ; and from their united testi- 
mony, it appears that the French, under Louis tbe 
Pious, entered Spain with a powerful army, on pretext 
of assisting the Spaniards to drive out the Moon, when 
the auxiliary forces took possession of the province of 
Catalonia and kingdom of Navarre. Tbe city of Bar- 
celona surrendered to them in the year 801, at whkh 
lime it was commanded by Zndi, a Moor; and during 
the reign of Hemnr or Gamir, when in 619, by a solemn 
act, dated Nor. 2, Louis yielded up and conveyed over 
to Sisisbutus, Bishop of Urgel, ' all the parishes and 
other dependencies of the Valley of Andorra, as well 
as the dominions, rights snd possesions thereof ; au- 
thorizing the said bishop to hold tbe same for bis own 
use, ia a sovereign and independent manner,' &c. 
This is the origin of the independence of the Valley of 
Andorra, which the subsequent kings of Prance have 
always had under their immediste protection, succes- 
sively granting to the inhabitants various important 
privileges. The above grant was confirmed by Charles 
the Bold, who, as king of Prance, made over to tbe 
said bishop, as the actsta'tes, ' talem palnratim f*altt» 
not habere nnabmur.' Bernald Castello, tbe fiftieth 
Bishop of Urgel, snd twenty-sixth possessor and lord 
of tbe Valley of Andorra, afterwards conveyed his 
right snd title thereto, to Ramon Bemat, first Count 
de Foix, as a remuneration for bis services in taking 
np arms, in the bishop's favour, against the Count de 
Urgel, in 1194. This conveyance waa not, however, 
at that time carried into effect, the Valley remaining in 
the hands of six successive bishops' of Urgel, and till 
the year 1259, when Roger Bemat, second Count de 
| F°i*)4ec]*^wBra*^wVaeexj*&^ 



its neutrality and independence, and prevented the 
ancient rights and privileges of the inhabitants, be- 
lly took plat 

ipain and France, respecting th . 

hided spot, when, at length, the 



MM 

stowed upon them by their predecessors, from being. 
impaired. Various disputes subsequently took place 



the city of Urgel, and laid waste a large portion of the 
surrounding country, demanding the restoration of his 
rights to the Valley of Andorra, by virtue of the trans- 
fer mad* to bis grandfather. The matter in dispute 
was left to arbitration, when, by a legal award, Count 
de Foix waa declared to be tbe rightful lord, pro nun', 
■its, of tbe Valley of Andorra. 

Subsequently, the Infante Don Pedro and Ferdinand 
of Arragon conquered tbe Counts de Foil, in 1334 
and 1513, and Philips II. and III., annexed the Valley 
of Andorra to their own dominions, declaring them- 
selves to be tbe lords thereof. The comptf de Foix waa 
incorporated with the crown of Prance, at the com- 
mencement of tbe 16th century, and during the reign 
of Louis XIII, ; but, so unceasing hare been the in- 
trigues of the bishops of Urgel, so great the Influence 
of the French monarcha, and so immediate the Interest 
of the latter in excluding Spain from any exercise of 
power in the Valley, that they have always maintained 
■'■ neutrality and independence, ~ and prevented the 

ind nrivil 

em by th 

ions dispi 

n of Spa 
_ _ his secluded spot, 
latter, sensible of the difficulty of retaining military 

district of country that had always been 
an integral part of Catalonia, and in 
opposition to the boundaries fixed by nature, as well h 
established and acknowledged from the time of Julius 
Cassir ; yet, at tbe same time, anxious that it should 
be free from the control of the Castflian crown, agreed 
that it should be governed as an independent state, with 
the semblsnee only of allegiance paid to its primitive 
lords, who, in other respect*, waived their ancient 
right*. By this means, fnture collisions were prevented, 
snd Andorra assumed an anomalous form of govern- 
ment, under tbe immediate protection of the French 
monarch*. Their real object in this protection was, 
always to hsve the mean* of an easy access into Spain; 
at their command. The four passes, or defiles through, 
the Pyrenees, leading into the valley, and tailed Fra, 
Miguel, Saldau, FonUraent, and Slguer, are insceel- 
sible on the side of Spain, although extremely practi- 
cable when advancing from the valley. Through these 
passes, a French army may, therefore, easily enter 
Spain, whereas a body of troops, moving forwards; 
from an opposite direction, can easily be repulsed, in, 
consequence of the good defence afforded by the circlet 
of mountains surrounding the valley. This is the reo jj 
motive that has uniformly induced the kings of Franca 
to favour tbe independence of the Andorresa Republic, 
and prevent it from being annexed to the Spanish, 
crown; and In the two last invasions, their annua 
have certainly derived material advantages from ihia 
circa Distance, through the facilities thereby nhunnl 
A court, called the Cortes, takes cogn 

«. L ,., 

&of tbe Sovereign? 
.... ...JBiAop bfVrgi), 

and by them respectively appointed, On the pari of 
his Most Christian Majesty, the choice usually falls on 
s Frenchman, whereas the Bishop select* his repre- 
sentative from among the most distinguished natives of 
the Valley. This Board bas supreme authority in every' 
thing rehiting to government andjustire, and is assisled- 
by two delegates, named 6* Be General Council of th* 
Valley. Dubious andVgal meters are previously ■ ub- 
mrtted to an assessor, who is the Judge of Appeals, in 
and toe Supreme Board is besides attended 



intercede for erhfrinals, and promote the ends of Justice. 
A sentence, corpora aJHciha, pronounced by thi* Court, 
is executed on the spot ; but if it ordains hard labour, 
the criminal is sent to the galleys or praiSiet of Spain. 
Chit matters are decided, in the first instance, by a, 
*«» Ue or-bkiliff, alternately appointed by the King or 
Prance and Bishop of Urgel, from a Est of sir perseas, 
being one for each parish, formed by the General 
Council out of tbe higher classes, and tils nomination, 
lasts three years. The sentences pronounced by thia 
Court are carried before the Judge of Appeals, and 
thence to tbe respective Lords, in which case the King 
of Prance confides the matter to the Parliament of 
Thoulouse, or the Council of Roossflkin, and the Bishop 
usually to bis vicar. The salaries of the judee and has 
officers absorb a large portion of tbe contested property, 
a* they receive IS per cent, on tbe amounts of aU ver- 
" ' per cent, on provisional and intetiocu- 

_ composed of twenty-four 
Members, or Aldermen, chosen bjr the parishes, half of 
Whom. are renewed every yew, . Jihj C^Brt Ukes c«f> 
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nuance of sll miner disputes, breaches of the peacei 
»nd matter! relating to public lends, forests, — * — 

fisheries, commons, road*, paths, weights, m.. 

tavern*, markets, f*)e*ttnent*, tun, Ac. ft tlto flies 
(be price of wheat, OKaf, wine, an d other prorisloni, 
and presides over the economical administration of tha 
dtitnct. Each parish alto constitute* a separate ward, 
and hat * launicipsl body of IB Own. There are, be- 
sides, a Judge of appeals, «M public notary, alternately 
named, for Of*, ht the King of Prance and Bishop of 
t'rgel. Id hi* official papers, he firtt atyln himself, 
* mctirilmtt ttndmUtnm PsJBma Andorra Judex or- 
Stwriwi' Hid the second, ' Bxctarilatt ordlnarta tl m- 
ifosajaoiwm faltiHBi Andorra, Uluttrittimontm Eftteopi 
trrtUii tt CtmUlt Fksf ■ofarfiu pvlttrw,' Ac. 

Hence K appear), thai (he Kin** of Spain eurewe fid 
sovereignty or power whatsoever, within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Valley ; indeed, from severs! passages In the 
' Manual Digtttn,' It would teem, that the local autbo- 
rltica are extremely Jealous of the *Hg-hteet Interference 
on their part Id the levle* for troops made In the 
surrounding districts, it has sometime* happened that 
i youth, on whom the- lot had fallen, baa taken refnge 
within the Andorra district, in order to avoid being 
the army, when a Spaniah party haa 
■ * ■■ '—-3 him back, 

tbfi representative of 'his" most Chriatian Majesty^ at 



ie acta bar* always given rise ti 



r , usually befriended lite aatfat 

ritiei of Andorra. A participation in all act* of inter- 
ference on the pan of another power, is declared to he 
a crime of high treason, and the magistrate* are com. 
manned to bring such culprits to justice, ' it being their 
duty to preserve the prerogatives, neutrality, sove- 
reignty, and freedom of tbe Valley, unimpaired.' This 
privilege of neutral ground is, however, attended wKl 
one misfortune; and this In, deserters, smugglers, and 
other persons, escaping from justice in the neighbouring 
kingdoms, there find a ready and secure asylum. In 
matter* of religion, Andorra, a* depending on the 
bishopric of Urge], was subject to the inqoisition of 
Barcelona, and the branch of this tribunal established 
in the Valley, retained its authority there, even after 
that monstrous edifice had been dashed to the ground 
by the decree* of (he general Cdrtet of Spain. The 
ancient arm's, as well 1* nunterou* authentic record*, 
denote that, in ancient times, the Valley of Andorra 
formed an integral part of Catalonia, and as Such (hi 
native*, op to the present day, have all (he right* of 
Spaniards, and without any net of naturalisation, obtain 
Ib Spam prebends* ips, benefice*, as well a* all civil and 
Military appointments. 

When Philip V., *t the oka* of the wnr of succe**ion, 
itprived the Cetalonians of their rights and privileges. 



.... Charles TV. entei 

,— jsof a similar kind, ami, as a preliminary measure, 
■ttnally addressed a requisition, under hi* own. sign 
maunsi, to D. Jose' Borus, Bishop of Urgel, calling 
noon him W prove, by historical resords and charters, 
hisriglit. to thetitat at 'Sovereign Prince of the Valley 
of Andorra," of which be made use in his public act*. 
To* bishopric of Urgul is On* of the most important in 
Spain, »• w«S on asxoont of it* extent, an the riches 
and industry of the districts of which it it composed 
It coaaat* of 548 parishes, fifteen cathedrals, eight 
collegiate churche*, nine communities of beneficed 
thtrgy, twenty-five convents of irises, *sd three of 
1Mb*. The ideaof allowing a church dignitary to wield 
a temporal power ever au independent state, and at the 
same tiaae, on* of the keys of the realm to which he 
Unwell owe* albgUrae, is in itoelf preposterous. A 
■Jan waa laid before the Cortes of Spain, in 1820, to 
put an end to, litis anomalous form of government, by 
Mseiting the rights of the Spanish crown, and annex- 
ing the Valley of Andorra to the Principality of Cstalo- 
r~ ; *"■■ tlu- fruali invasion, sod nibjequent disaolu- 
tien'of the Wtkwal Legislature, prevented this project 
■roan being carried into execution. Thi* district, evi- 
deut*y eonflnad within the natural demarcation of Ca- 
Irtmm. *• it now stands, is no other than a and and 
Lwtiag mesntnt* of French conquest and usurpation, 
Udertakenby Charlemagne and Louis the Piut, under 
psnuitof dstennuif; their o*» dominion* from the yoke 
5i5nwhv oh— they took pc w u rn bn nf Caufcmin and 
Nmns, «* » lisae when the Pehwon and .AMOMtnT 
guere, entrenched on the inoootsln* of Astunas, eon- 
tended for the freedom end independence of their conra- 
trr Under tha govenuaent of the Gothic king** the 
Valley, of Andorra formed pact of Spain ; and Casts* 



Pfo. fl. : 



Gshed In (ha present year, 
of Andorra ts oefaiii-*' 

consequently forminj 



n soar province, apw, uerciorv, usi 

the last edition of the Edinburgh one, pnb ■ 
ha™ deacrlhed flte Valfcy 



of Andorra ts befcnsmg' to the Compt* aV Pott, and 

' Vpwrt of fMfreOdi tenTtorr, in 

of astoalshmem. Zoritn; lb bht Ann*l* of Ai- 



lp. 53,) any*, ' Tha* the Orants oV Poll 
lnctp*Hty of Catalftrfla, the emmty of 
n ley of Andomt, separsted from Prance 

bj of the Pyrenees ;' but this domfrrloei 

te ! moment they were evpeTlfld froin the 

5f. The venerable author of the ' Attmt 
io let* * personsM than the ArrAMahop 
of c* the Vatfey of Andorra a* being ' con- 

tignotu'to the CompU o> rnht ;' and Anaricl, Nolhi, 
DePer, a* well asBouno, la hi* map of Pott and Ron- 
rillou, (1771,) andRouasel in his geojrrmhicsl nrapol 
the pyrsuee*. all place It within (he Spanish boniwhvry, 
The French g*6gr*pheri of ■ more recent date uni- 
formly do the same, even those whose map* were puh- 
lioheddurina the reign of Napoleon. In the seventh cen- 
tury, the King* of Spain governed not only (he whole 
of their territory inclosed by the line of the Pyrenees, 
but also a part of France, known as OoMd /fartenttuc, 
*nd continued to do so tin the Moorish invasion. The 
Spaniards, anxiou* to expel their htfidrl oppressors, 
implored the aid of the French ; but, coming only in 
the character of auiiharies, (he snecess of the Utter 
agaimt the common enemy could neve* have entitled' 
them to territorial rights ; and eoncecnientie, the ortgi- 
n*l grant en which the independence" of the Valley of 



Andorra hi founded, ■ 



Thut district, at 



than It is at present ; as Ferdinand ._. _ . , 

hast will, kit * legacy to Marcos Almopabar, and hi* 
fire thousand soldiers, so renowned m the wart of thou 
times, who had their origin in the V*tley of Andorra, 
Md were reputed as Cataloniana. At all event*, tbe 
view* of tha French, in Upholding the Independence of 
the Andoreaa republic, in opposition to the right* of the 
Spanish Crown, and to clearly evinced during the two 
last invasions, cannot now be mistaken ; and it is mat- 
ter of natoniihmenl, that an usurpation of so glaring * 
nature, a* well ** dangerous on the seore of precedent, 
did not enter into the deliberations of the Allied Son- 
reigaa, e«th*r MFnis, Verona, or Vienna. 






French Gambling. 
TiiaT ride, raightened, and pnt 
Caahnir Perrier, en the 8th nntaat. 
Chamber of Deputies * petition, meist largely „ 
by the inhabitants of Paris, for the suppression of 
lotteries and Maiaons de Jen. This hi truly meHarti 
mvl nupirmot : may be *ucceed in hi* generao* and 
patriotic purpose, even if it be left to Condon to be 



La Muette as PokTicn. 
_ au opera, in five act*, the poetry of which i* 
written by Mesmctiri Scribe, *nd OgVmarn de la Vigne, 
and the muaio composed by M. Amber. It ha* bet* 're- 
tired with great applawsa at the Artdtnoe flsyn/s dr. 
.. tmkjm. Its MseDWance in no trifiusg degree to 
AfaimnirUo, and the late production of Cammrr de 
1* Vifoe, Lm Frhtat ^aWetk, detract*, m a great 
measure, from it* claims te originality, although talent 
and address have been liberally accorded in its pre- 
paration. The calibrated Laztaront rebel is- the her* 
of the new piece, end his character is rendered so 
highly interesting, m addition to it* other excellent 
qualities, that it i* likely to h nsjs snj a stock piece with 

A New Sta*. 
was n Tnbrnr prejadine of forme* time*, net yet 
wholly done away with, Ihat the unouial visitatiosiof s* 
eanhqnaka wo* onnnscted with the rise or fall of 
mighty mant or, that it portended eifraoedinary 

is in regard to the nation* of the earth. The 

tenad war with Turkey, (and if it occur its con- 
retraces snay kuly well imtify the prognostic,) the 
*lt«*ti*n of ts* l)uk* of WsJUnitw* to dm Prnu«r> 
tanJt/QreniBritiin, the nxtA*& of Piinca ttettgrt. 



•deb/ tral the ecaarersten t>t the Duke of Bnmsvriefe to 

the Roman Church, have each, Md either, been 
adverted to fa* the Netherlands, n the canst and effect 
of ft* mm movevneot of Mother Earth • until ■ L* 
Bataltle d* Navarin, on h) Henegnf,' a Romance by 
M. Moke, a native of that highly mteDectutl ami 
°— *y city of Bruges, was given m the pramt, when it 
at once admitted, (at least by his compatriot*,) 
all thwar. vpiecahttiaMi bed bean hitherto erroneous. 




ureal h*,ofo> 

aware they learn that the 

has sawn s*r* * nVnl by U* kupartw , 

so nntTTi ii e ii , eosnplaMy to ecllpae *U that Lord 
Byron, Sir Walter Seott, or Csnrphell, kiln hlssnili 
bren isatueed to offer t« the nwrU. 

tivVr.naiiR bt U ^adunni. 

This gentleman, who Is a member of (he present 
Chamber of Deputies^ hat just puhlLihed a second 
part of his work, infilled ' L'Ordre Legal,' in which 
he ha* treated of individual liberty, the prevention of 
erimea, freedom of worship, of the pre** and of industry, 
and of the pre-eminence of the civil authority, a* it us 
said, in a remarkably able manner, that haa awakened 
general attention at Paris to Ms production. Such 
publications must be decidedly offensive to those who 
advocate a legitimate order af thing* ; and we can 
scarcely be surprised that the bishop of Hermopoiis 
should have thrown up bis office in disgust, as wholly 
Opposed to a system profanely regulated by constitu- 
tional and liberal principles. Whether Ota career of 
the present Ministry in France be or be net awief aa that 
of Mr. Canning- with ourselves, its effect on the public 
mind, and in ultimate advantage us the heat interest* 
of the country, will be equally important, lues* angel 
visits, if ' few and f*r between,' are at least lufieient 
for the exposure of long-endured error and hbune*. 
If natural blindoea* excludes u* from n sight of the 
world and the world'* concern*, from Our very births, 
we ciay as little regret the privation we submit to, a* 
w* ar* disabled to estimate, the enjoyments of others j 
but, the infliction removed, even for a moment, we 
writhe under the bitter agony of remembrance, and 
the mind dwell* with tenacious fondness on the bean- 
ti*s of thi* visible world, which were destined for our 
gratification and enjoyment It may not be dinVsntt 
to interpose between ns and knowledge j fast when onee 
the fruit of that tree of good and evil haa been tasted, it 
would be vain to induce us to forget either its flavour 
or its zest. 

Tuvbllimo in the Nbtkmmkdc 

Perhaps in no country could oae travel, but lately 
at a price so moderate aa in the Netherlands, owing to 

th* spirit which actuated the rival - *-"•-' -• 

Lafitw, (brother of the celebrated Bantu 
more ancient society of ' Pireotesn de* 
Roy ales ;' and when we state that I — -nrn ihlnaiji 
mud fmt sMnc* Briliti, • journey from Btnssel* to 
Paris might ha Sccomptishnd, some idea of th* ernes- 
sire cheapness of the diligences may be forsned. If 
Mr. Hnakireon. *an *ge«t sat « «soain l iea. with the 
Duke of WeUingtOB— another Duke retuna net an 
alliance with a female- banker -Cathm**?* sad IN*sen- 
ter* meet half way on the read to nnioo— Mr. Pcd 

Sphnid Mr. Brtw*>am— it can scarcely surprint ua 
at the hitter enmity of the coach fM/tlmn wna 
sapeaaed to their awn profit and the snbhe mjuvy— 
for the restoration of hswrnaoy Was announced by *n 
increase of prices in the dnsrenct* to snore than doubts 
the amount of what they had bean. That was bad 
enoughs but all T. G.a, with a IsrgW share of curio- 
sity than caah, have yet mare to deptore an angm-Bta- 
tion of the tax upon barrier*, (the Netherland legal 
notion of a materiel FnstJsb htrnnfarn gate, hot In 
number far eaMediuf on* rend isns^nijiiiiits,) pM. 



of horse* by which ahey u 
U* amount ** Ihrerf to eVprirr/ on *f the nhMuro «f 
perusing many a stage coach tour tor the Raub*,. said 
flaming ' evidence* of thing* not area,' but uV*agh 
the port-bole* of a Flemish voiture. Were this hie 
extent of tu, we might endure it with Chriatian panaraea ■ 
that act* as forcibly s*r**net tha 

X as that liberal eominlarca*rom 

wish our neighboora we hare of Use ***n so grentfy 

*^°' td - *- nv. 

T» To«Nm. 
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proposed to the people of Warsaw, and largely coin- 
elded in. Like out M. Brunei, the architect is a 
foreigner, end the Poles may rood have to boast of 
m great m tar* a* any we possess l> Epgltad. ■ PtJitmJ. 

M. DP. FoNQRltAV. 

Tag ea*hrn- of ' LtaKeMe* de NtdVUi now 

justifies the continuance of those eulogiums which the 
first-so largely obtained. The dramatic sketches now 
erven are intitled, 'Male*,' 'Dieu et la Diable,' and 
'Lei Station n ai res,' and are less remarkable for 
force of expression than a rigid adherence to the truth 
sf the scene he attempts to describe. The subject of 
the first- mentioned piece is undoubtedly well known 
In England, but has been Su ably adverted to by a 
French writer, in allusion ufM.de Fongersy 'a pro- 
duction, that we may probably be pardoned in offering 

. it to our readers- Under a Government, no leas 
absolute the* faithfully served by those aagAged in its 
aauanistratioa, a man without reputation, friends, or 
HM wt CM. in the cell of a prison, proposed to effect a 
TeTutntiou in bia country, unaided and by his own 
meant From the solitude- of his confinement, where 
ka was exposed to the severest watchfulness and 
restraint, with an almost Idiotic corporal, unable to 
comprehend the writings he was employed to copy, 
for bia agent,— a Royabst Abbe, with only less sense 
than pusillanimity, who, with the intent of serving the 
Bourbons, was as profuse of boasting as timid In acting, 
and a Spanish priest who allowed the use of his cham- 
ber to too solitary conspirator, under the idea that the 
liberation of Ferdinand was his aim j— without a franc, 
an accomplice, or the slightest connection with the 
army or administration, — at midnight, Mslet declared 

. himself against Napoleon, aad dared the esecutioa of 
the most gigantic project ever conceived by men. Five 
abort hours after, and me same individual was master 
of (be Garrison, the Ministry, and the Police. The 
Prefect of the latter, and the Premier, were his captives 
who were as instantly replaced by two prisoners of 

. state i while all Paris on awaking, beheld the esta- 
blishment of a new and unknown Government. Never 
dfti the imaginings of a poet go beyond thia simple 
fact ; and had it not occurred, Its extravagance as an 
invention would net have been endured/ Truth ii 

M. F. B* kttlERB. 

TAB clever editor of the ' Memoires de Madame 
CasanaB,' has just given to the world a work scarcely 
leal la I aiming, to th* ' Maasotrss inediti da L. H. de 
Lomeuee, Comic de itrienne, Secretaire d'Etat sous 
Louts XlV. ; publics stir les Manuscrits autographes } 
■vec us Essai sur lea Mogurs et lea Usages du 17me 
8i*cle,' in two volumes, octavo. If ever the events of 
any period of history have been adequately detailed, 



81. Barriere'i publication is, nevertheless, highly in- 
teresting *ud extremely well written in all that regards 
ties sahoars as an editor; sush parte as he bus, to 
onr regret, left to other bands, are easily distinguished 
by their evident inferiority. His account of ' Lea 
' Bobuires de Port Royal,' is entitled to much praise. 
We bare beard that M. Barriers possessed two manu- 
script* of * Msdame Csmpau's Memoirs,' both prepared 
by herself, with the slight distinction of one being 
adapted for the press under the Napoleon dynasty, and 
the other to suit the taste of the Bourbons. This plan 
it, however, defective fn Ingenuity, compared to that 
(ulosUsdhythechief personage in a Mediterranean island 
•he, 00 the arrival of a British Governor, addressed to 
him dM very speech he had before used, on his country 
having been taken possession of by the French autho- 
rities, merely substituting ' Le Koyaume de la Grands, 
Bn*igoe,' for ' L'Ewpirs Francaisi' and ' George 
tjroWfcne/ for * L'BraperBur Napoleon.' A* economy 
£ the order of the day Id England, It is on the same 
aeaaiasple, wn presume, tbst the speech™ of Mr. Peel isi 
tke one, and of Lord Botburst hi the other Hosas, 
haw bean no ably dittoed by their subalterns. lb 
aoaB»t»ln» t "^l it »» i)u ^^P 0,,i ^ toll, ^ ,ww ■ ,,^ * 
WagoodtUmr. 

Da. Civiali. 

it of Austria and the King of theNe- 

c both recently presented a handsome 

Dr. Civisle, of Paris, the inventor of the 

method of breaking or crushing atones in toe bladder. 



Tern Emperor of Austria and the Kb 

thacVud" base both recently presented 
amid medal to Dr. Civisle, of Paris, the is 



sarin. hntnairiTy : sjaa\ta» ssnmdfaj sonasiags of those 
aetata* by -on* of 4as m ea t g ri a sm nn j m iladste we know 
of, wholly nskrsjd, From H* fens, ire are- 



Italian : end it m ust be a subject of re- 
joicing tbst, in the race of intellect, under whatever 
disadvantages she may enter the list, a nation which 
idpcculiar sclaim to out' interest, hesitates 
with others for the goal of fame. The 



any age or country. 

Madame de Gen lis. 
The marriage of the heir of the ' Brave des Braves,' 
(for with his many faults and hia one crime, such he 
Was,) it nearly forgotten ; or that pretty word, 
' t&clt,' applied to it by prettier lips ; if some Gothic 
atpirant for favour daret to breathe it in the ear of 
beaaty, in fund anticipation that a similar delightful 
result may yet attend his dtvoiri, and that hia JSaw-ot- 
Cotogiu impregnated sighs may win their fragrant way 
to his mistress's heart There has been, I have ever 
learnt, much of the genuine romantic in die loves of 
the young chevalier and his virtuous bride. Some- 
what of sorrow and disappointment once, and much of 
care ; which, in Us visitations of youth, is far more 
keenly felt, than when time has blunted the edge of 
hope, or subdued the force of passion. Be it as it may, 
there is no one who remembers Air father's fate, and 
knows far father's virtues, who must not wish them 
happy, and believe me, my dear Miss, (I address one of 
the prettiest and moat accomplished girls in England,) 
do not hide your sweet face behmd ' The Athe- 
naeum ;' believe me, on the word of a traveller and a 
man, that sa much of truth and constancy, of virtue 
and of honour, are to be found in France, ss in any 
Country under the sun. But better things bsve led me 
wide of my subject. The eternal Madame de Geolia 
baa JMt saved all Paris from despair, by giving them 
something to talk of. An addition to the tea heavy 
volumes lately published has appeared from the pen of 
Madame la Comtesse, and, if the steam-engine of 
'The Timet' be not contracted for, notwithstanding 
her age and her infirmities, sue bids fair to make the 
printers ' toll after her in rain.' If he be the only one, 
she fears, 'tit well) and, in trnth, if the church may 
effectually step in between ber and peril, she baa, as 
far as possible, assured its aid, by a diatribe against 
all that favours the increase of information, the pro- 
gress of knowledge, or the amelioration of the state of 
man ; in short, of all that militates against the church, 
at constituted in Prance, and as contradistinguished to 
religion itself. ' The sacrifices of God are a broken 
spirit j' end if we behold one la grief and penitence, 
even after a lengthened career of crime and error, pre- 
paring, in sorrow and humanity, for S near arraign- 
ment at that bar at which we must all appear, we can 
but look with interest, respect, and reverence at ber 
going, and, in very charity, refrain; — but we are, hap- 
pily or unhappily for ourselves, so constituted, that we 
turn with disgust from the culprit who, instead of im- 
ploring mercy of his Judge, turns from his own 
vindication, to lecture bis fellow-men on their duties, 
aad to reprobate their faults, with a degree of beMoesa 
and of real that might well become an apostle, bat is 
wholly miaplaced in a sinner. It hat been the glory of 
England to possess women who have employed their 
time and talents largely and effectually in promoting 
the cause of virtue and religion 1 bat how different 
would have been the result even of their labours, if, 
with all their other claims to attention and esteem, 
they bad assumed the tone of Madame deGenlis, in the 
attempt ot instructing and improving their fellowv 
creatures, Madame la Comtesse, however, soars on 
higher wing; she—and she of all God's creatures ! — 
takes a larger view of ber subject, and, grown dlizy 
by the height to which she hue. elevated herself, deems 
the ' still small voice' of persuasion or entreaty at 
little likely to prevail as her distant cry, — and em- 
ploys, instead, all Jove's thunders ;' dealing ana- 
thema and damnation around with fearful effect. la 
one of her preiendai reports to Napoleon, when he 
occupied the throne, she has solemnly and unblusbiogty 
staled, in comparing tbf state of religion in Prulsstsnt 
Britain and Switzerland with that of Prance,— and 
Bonaparte's France too 1 — that in the former countries 
It did not exist, while, in the latter, it bad taken up in 
domicile. Ag* seams but to have hardened these im- 
preasioast aad, although .Madame has condescended 
to confine her more recent observations to the land of 
her birth, they are, in regard to it, still more true or 
just. The French are a gallsnt and a noble people, — 
they bava ever been so t but, of late years, they have 
changed greatly, and greatly for the better ; — mere is 
much of virtue, and religiuais reviving rapidly, amongst 
"'—■■-* we ets.te.be. deemed apocryphal,, ws beg 



Bo(tobfljod^bys««hoAJ,«*sm«i 



them at ' Vary's,' or the ' stackers de Cancale,'— at 
the ' Palais Royale,' or the inns on the road. In a 
similar point of view, we, at home, are little better. 
Madame de Genlia possesses wit and information ; she 
has contributed greatly to too world's ajnuaemeot in ber 
historical romance!,— in the romenee of ber life,-* 
bur romantic [the term la not impolitic} statements on 
the moral condition of Frsnoe, and of other countries; 
but she may rely npnn it, that bar homilies an some- 
what, although tardily, Infected With the Archbishop 
of Grenada's feebleness. Let her imitate J/ouffiure, 
in dosing the door upon her secretary ; aad, in the 
recesses of her closet, reflect, ' more in sorrow roan in 
anger,' on the world, and the world's vanities. Let 
her give to herself that lima which we may not he dis- 
posed further to etaim, sad which can no kmgsr bo 
' meant for mankind.' 



loaf/. 



at v -in thy absence 

at una, the soke* of me sea 
jtthou laser I— ss hafsrj as he I 

-' is ha save ansa no nu 



Were u« ft. 

Whan be circled thy waist, did no B 

Of the ana that were there, as 

Can he love the* as I do 1— bs 1 

Of a Breast such as nuns ne t sartaaasa to 

•»■ the aea of the Mas* th 




inotofnvM 

Thonrh I tea* mas Car ever— pa brsnths It nc 
IT! breathe tt no mere ?— Oh, then s wee t oust 1 
Is the prlil* of the lover mat amer wean tap eh* 
While the match)™ perfection adorms; I see. 



r. tht Editor a/ Me Athnunm. 
$ii,— There has this moment been pointed out to me 
a paragraph in ' The Examiner' of yesterday, severely 
animadverting upon what it is pleased to call ' sa Sanaa! 
incredible Uuudrr.'mlhr. notice of 'Tin Jurist" which ap- 
peared in your pages. The passage in question ought 
to have run thus : 

. ' The Reviewer exposes, In a style full of ri 

tie absurd and cruel fallacy embodied 11 



j K d 



Chief Justice,' 1 

The omission of the words in Italic* was sa error 
whether of the pen or of the press, it is now, I presuxae,' 
impossible to ascertain. 

I should have thought it unnecessary to do more than 
indicate the mistake for your next list of errata, were 
it not for the high character of the Journal into which 
this critical fling has found admission. It is very 8ka 
the ' fleshing of a maiden sword ;' the first essay in the) 
field of a young author, who piques himself upon the 
fineness of his scent, and who does Indeed appear to be 
a puppy blood-hound of no small promise. Some dis- 
creet friend might have reminded him, that mere blun- 
der-hunting is not criticism ] that it argued bat little 
sagacity to adopt an' almost incredible ' solution of tha 
difficulty, while the plain troth was staring him in the 
face j and that in the vocation which he seems badjn a d 
to adopt, knowledge itself is hardly a more Waattalal 



France. It b said to be effected with much £_ 
the original, and written in a style of tasteful *j 
city, but is neither to inspired, bright, w dramatic as 
the latter. We are mock pleased with the concluding 
sentence of the critique on its merit* 1 — ' Efaarans 
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Blariu-ood-t—T/u Old Monthly— Tie Gtnlleman't 

—anil The Lender 
In the last Lecture, I took a general view of 
•onr literature, m divided into its three great 
branches of Imaginative, Moral, and Scientific. 
I next considered periodical literature, first, in 
itself, and, secondly, in its relation to the above- 
mentioned divisions of general literature. It is 
my present purpose to examine the origin of that 
passion for public information which is so gene- 
rally prevalent, and to which may be ascribed the 
existence of Newspapers an at present constituted. 
I shall then proceed to consider the present con- 
dition of our Magazine literature, which is an 
off-set from the public .journals, and the state of 
which will be shewn b'/ an inquiry into the cha- 
racter of some of our principal and most popular 
periodicals of that clar s. 

Man is essentially I . social being, bat his social 
character is to be trr iced in bis mind. rather than 
in his necessities ; in his mora], more than In his 
physical, nature. There may be found instances 
of men's living in solitude, and being satisfied 
•with what their own . hands might gather from the 
field, and with the i™ter of the brook; but no re- 
cord can be found *>f one whose heart had forgot- 
ten its yearnings, a fter bis kind, whose memory 
or hope bound hint. not in some manner to the 
world, or who, let his state have becu what it 
might, felt himself free from the impulse given 
to his spirit at its. very birth among mankind. 
Our wants and necessities, it is true, form one of 
the links which bin d us together, but it is not the 
strongest; and could each individual purchase for 
himself the greatest luxuries, the highest indi- 
. -vidua! gratification, by complete estrangement 
from society, the price would be considered too 
high by the lease happy of our race. We shall be 
nearer being right, perhaps, if we regard our phy- 
sical wants, our. inheritance of pain and help- 
lessness, and all the cravings of oar frame, but 
as the outward' and visible signs of a moral ne- 
cessity binding us together ; the characters of our 
inner man written on fleshly tablets, and made 
legible by the waning of years, and the ci 
cumstaace* of a changing existence. But if 
be thus, if there be a stronger principle c 
meriting men into societies than their physical 
wants, and that principle be the moral constitu- 
tion of their, nature, it is in the development 
and manifestation of this, we shall see so- 
ciety in its proper light, be able to esti- 
mate its weakness or energy, the strength 01 
decay "of the living soul which animates it, 
and see the spring and- foundation of its ex. 
nibited powers. The intercourse, therefore, 
-of mind with mind, the combination of individual 
thought into one mighty mass of intellect, the 
gathering of private judgments and experiences, 
in their infinite diversities of form and colouring, 
into that vast embodied essence of society called 
Public Opinion, is but a consequence of the laws 
. and constitution of our moral nature, " ' 



fate and necessity which ordained man's existence 
*md progressive improvement as a social being. 
JtWto the acting vf-thji princinle I would attri- 



bute the origin of societies, rather than to any 
other which has been derived from onr want of 
mutual aid. This is insufficient to explain a single 
phenomenon of life ; but the former avails us, at 
whatever period we begin our examination of 
man's history. It exists, though too closely 
blended with feelings of sonship or brotherhood 
be distinguished, in the simple patriarchal 

X ; it is found, strong and active, in the rude 
clan and savage tribe, which; but for this, would 
have no gathering-cry against the enemy, and no 
compass over tbe desait, or through the trackless 
forest It is seen breaking forth in every stage 
of civilisation, manifesting its existence in tiroes 
of tumult and confusion, as well as in the deepest 
calm, and employing, as its agents or its channels 
of circulation, whatever the accidents of tbe age, 
he inventions of art, may afford for the 
purpose. 

Into this principle we may resolve the general 
passion for public information, as it exists 
in tbe community at large; and which, taking 
its -strength partly from curiosity, and partly 
from the anxiousness of personal interest, is 
increased a thousand fold, by the deep-rooted, 
changeless power of a universal sympathy, 
and the desire of a common good. In the fluctu- 
ations of society, the mingling together of pur- 
suits and interests, the varying excitements and 
recognised principles, and the alternations of 
passion and their corresponding prejudices, an 
almost unlimited scope is given to speculation, 
and events occur calculates to awaken by turns 
every feeling of the human heart. It is hence 
pnb lie journals derive their interest, and the mixed 
character of- their contents. They answer the 
queries which are. put respecting the world at 
large ; they speak of the evil and the good which 
have invaded or blessed the homes of our fellow- 
countrymen, and they represent, or affect to' re- 
present, the views which the master-minds of the 
age take on the great subjects of human interest. 
There ever has been, and ever will be, an eager 
desire after publications of this nature, and there 
would be no surer sign that tlietife and spirit of a 
people were gone, than the loss or diminution of 
their passion for general news. The state of the 
public press, as answering to this universal want 
and desire, will, of course, vary with tbe govern- 
ment, and, in some measure, with the condition 
of a nation ; but it can then only fully discharge 
its office when it is perfectly unrestricted in its. 
operations; when its machinery is so free that 
it will .answer to the slightest touch, and act 
as an (fcex to the different variations in the 
social body. That it will ever be that perfect 
agent in the diffusion of political knowledge, 
or in conveying information on the actual state 
of mankind, which it might be, is scarcely to 
be expected. To perfect it in this manner 
would require a great alteration in the present 
system of its management, the removal of cir- 
cumstances, which, as it is now constituted, 
diminish its freedom, independent of any foreign 
control, and the addition of supports, without which 
it could neverput forth its full strength and remain 
standing. It is evident, that every part of a public 
print which has been the work of private judg- 
ment ought to be 'received but as such; and k is 
evident, that, in whatever degree that judgment 
has been biassed by personal motives or preju- 
dices, it has perverted the purpose of the paper, 
and, committed an error against the common 



good of society. While, therefore, public Jour- 
nals are under a control which can, by any pos- 
sibility, by any subterfuges, or cloak of secrecy, 
elude the force with whicn its false opinion! 
could be attacked if otherwise propounded, they 
most, of themselves, be very uncertain guides in 
any inquiry whatever. On the other hand, 
when they have not the aid of wealth, popularity, 
and very powerful and self- trusting talent to 
support them; if they speak truth, they will either 
never make themselves heard, or never be able 
to resist the opposition awakened. The greatest 
cause, however, and that which is most repro- 
bated, of corruption in the public press, is the 
misrepresentations caused by party enmities, and ■ 
the sinister designs of dishonest and factious parti- 
sans. But in this there is lesa cause for fear than 
is generally imagined. No great or dangerous 
falsehood was ever broached and acted upon in 
times of strong party agitation, and I appre- 
hend, that, as things are at present with regard 
to the public press, and as we cannot look 
for its very rapidly becoming a perfectly un- 
corrupted medium of public information, that 
there is no time in which it may be more safely 
trusted, or in which, taking it all together, it 
better performs its office, than when party is moat 
active against party, and every inch of debateable 
ground is fought for with the most determined 
eagerness. 

Both the Constitution of England, and the 
national character of the people, havAeen long 
eminently favourable to the extended action of 
the public press ; and to whatever circumstances 
its original establishment may be traced, it seems 
certain, had it been unknown in other countries, 
or had no policy of the court, or individual adven- 
turer, contributed to its invention, that society 
would have proceeded but a very little longer in 
its accelerated course without the employment of 
this great engine of public opinion. It is, I be- 
lieve, generally known, that the first Newspaper 
established in England appeared in the time of 
Elizabeth, and was, it is said, employed by her 
minister. Lord Burleigh, to prevent tbe circula- 
tion of false intelligence during the Spanish war. 
At their commencement, however, newspapers 
could hardly be considered in the light in which 
they are now to be viewed, for both the one I hare 
just mentioned, and the earlier Italian ones, were 
mare calendars of Court proceedings, or bulletins 
framed and worded to suit the present purposes 
of the Government. It was during the time of 
Cromwell they took the character which has since 
distinguished them, and became those vehicles 
for the bold and unmeasured expression of 
opinion, which, in every period of agitation, 
they have subsequftitfy been. Since their taking 
■he form in which they have appeared of late 
years, they have been divided into two classes, 
answering to the different parties whose opinions 
they represent, or whose rights they pretend to 
advocate,' One very important benefit resulting 
from this is, that, whatever party- virulence may do 
in misrepresenting facts, or unfairly depicting tile 
character of a public man', the world is sure to be 
made acquainted with the strongest 'arguments 
that can be brought in suppart of or against any 
particular opinion. Is secured from , any danger 
of being led blind-fold into harm, or of having its 
interests tampered with, either by the suspected 
opposers of them, or the ; conmVtnee of unstable 
advocates, This useM " quality! of the public 
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Cess in England must alwsr/i remain t«4t, so 
ng as our national cbaranter coat in net the same, 
or the freedom of the press is itself preserved. 
While this is the case, the journals of all parties 
will hare their use, and, as a part of the great 
political machine, will help to make it more per- 
fect and more effective. 

The present state of the public press in this 
country may he described in few words. It 
enjoys nearly unlimited freedom from legislative 
Mi*h *** the tyranny of eourts is supplied by 
the tyranny of party. It is active and vigorous in 
it* spirit ; but it is often weak, changeable, and un- 
determined in its operation. It is eager in the 
pwrsuit of a present object ; but it has no power 
of looking beyond it. It will grapple to the 
death with an enemy within its grasp ; bat it 
never grasps at any thing great and mighty, and 
vat of the beaten track. It is a good ana inde- 
fhtignbk collector of facts and incidents i but it 
is an uncertain and often faithless reporter. It 
fc one nf the safeguards of English liberty ; but 
it k continually shaken and disjointed by English 
caprice. Its establishment is a consequence of 
palilic wtalth and spirit, and it often panders to 
them with> a moat unblushing front. Lastly, It is 
the winged and ever-ready vehicle of opinion. 
Ailed and instinct with thaught, but loaded with 
the rubbish of paltry speculations, or manufac- 
tured casualties, for ballast. 

But my purpose. In offering these observations, 
is to introduce the remark", that, as periodical 
literature began with the Introduction of public 
journals, its next atepwas taken in the publica- 
tion of Magazines. These were a kind of off-set 
from the newspapers of the times, and marked, 
by their commencement, the progress of meu'i 
minds to a higher state of refinement. They had 
hitherto stood m need of some object of visible 
and- present interest to attract their attention: 
they now began to find amusement in the abstrac- 
tions of morality, in the generalising of their 
views, fad in the less exciting appeals of agree- 
able fiction. From this period to the present, 
meaty revolutions have taken place in Magazine 
literature ; but, as I have already alluded to them, 
I shall now proceed to make a few remarks on 
the principal periodicals of the day, which I 
■divide into Magazines and Reviews, confining 
our consideration, at present, to the former. 

The publication of this class, which first started 
In the new career of periodical literature, was ' The 
New Monthly,' to which the credit Is due of ha- 
ving thrown a life and animation into magazines, 
which they never before possessed. Till this ap- 
peared, they were made up of a most heterogeneous 
tnacs of miscellaneous information and puerile fie. 
tune t and so orthodox a style did this appear for 
Megatlnes, that ' The New Monthly' itself ap- 
peared, originally, lu the same character. It was 
not long, however, before it was discovered, that 
a refined taste in literature, the resources of ele- 
gant scholarship, and the rich stores of foreign 
observation, might be profitably employed in the 
'Construction of a modern Magazine. The Period. 
kal, accordingly, of which we are speaking, turned 
to these hitherto unemployed objects of populai 
attraction, and became deservedly esteemed, as 
weB for the solid merit <d much of its contents, 
asfnr the novelty of the whole. A Periodical, how- 
ever, iof this nature, is on dangerous ground; and 
aiming, as It evidently does, at novelty and ele- 
gance, and a certain piquancy of style, it Is almost 
sure to fall, sometimes, into affectations, and, at 
others, into a puerile and ridiculous flippancy. 
We accordingly Bud, that there is no Periodical 
which, on occasions, has so much the air of an 
ill-educated fashionable, as this generally delight- 
ful Magazine - none in which we seem so perfectly 
to see the strut, and little gUBIiur artifices, of in- 
experienced coxcombry. Nothing can he r—™ 
offensive to readers of good taste than such a i 
tuie t and it is almost inexplicable how this leaven 
of nffectatioiij this toll of fwhionaJite pedantry. 
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can have been admitted inte such a publication as 
the one we are noticing. 

"The New Monthly*^ has also a strong political 
colouring, and, occasionally, a serious business- like 
tone of inquiry. In the former of these, how- 
ever, it takes no higher stand than the least-ta- 
lented newspaper, and is as little original in ha 
views ; but, in its latter characteristic, and when- 
ever a subject of general utility hi to be discussed, 
it speaks the language of sound and dignified 
reason, and rises above its proper rank as a Pe- 
riodical. We may mention, in illustration of our 
remarks, the papers which appeared in it, on the 
subject of the London University, in which the 
good practical sense of experience, and the ele- 
vated views of benevolence and philosophy, were 
both eminently displayed. On the whole, ' The 
New Monthly' is well entitled to the popularity 
it has obtained; and could itbe entirely freed from 
the affectations and puerilities, the appearance of 
cant and trickery, with which it is sometimes 
disfigured, its pages would be explored with as 
keen an appetite, by the retired man of letters, 
and the readers, whose taste has been rendered 
fastidious by drinking at a purer stream of litera- 
ture, as they now are by the most eager and 
easiest satisfied of its purchasers. 

The next Periodical to be noticed of this class, 
is 'Blackwood's Magazine 1 , — a publication which, 
both for the variety of talent employed on it, the 
known literary character of its principal sup- 
porters, and the intense and fervent spirit that 
breathes through all its pages, has the strongest 
hold both upon the mind and heart of its readers, 
that was ever possessed by a Periodical. ' The 
New Monthly,' elegant as is its general style, 
and interesting ss are its contents, makes no im- 
pression upon the heart, and has no bright glow- 
ing associations belonging to its name. We read 
it, and we are delighted with its liveliness. Its va- 
riety, and taste ; but the remembrance of its con. 
tents passes away with the Number, and we cannot 
trace any new feeling, any enlarged admiration of 
the great and good, any deep thrilling hatred of 
the low and corrupt to the perusal of its pages. 
It is a good companion, but it has not enough of 
heart in it to be our friend, and we never knew it to 
possess a true hearty enemy. With ' Blackwood's,' 
the case is widely different; no one, we believe, 
ever read a Number of it, without having the depths 
of his bosom stirred up ; his love of human kind, 
in one or another path of existence, awakened 
ivith a new fervour ; his passionate grasp of some 
creed or principle, rendered still stronger and 
bolder; his hope or remembrances, bound about 
his heart with an increased assurance or tender- 
ness. There is arecklcssness.asinningagainst, and 
breaking through of rules, a spirit of wild revelry, 
or desperate despite, throughout its composition. 
It is similar to the other modern Periodicals in its 
catching at the circumstances of the times, at the 
flitting and evanescent shadows and essences of the 
passingtide; butit groups and Condenses them with 
amoremagician-likepower j blends them together 
by an element of thought brighter and more 
glowing, and brings them to the eye and heart in 
more palpable and familiar forms. Tall these 
character] sties of style and manner, ' Black- 
wood's Magazine' is perfectly original; nor is it 
likely soon to have an imitator. The lofty talent 
and intellectual hardihood which have given it its 
present character, are of rare occurrence, and of 
still rarer union in such perfection ; and it will 
probably remain alone, in its own peculiar pro- 
vince, till another age bee brought about some 
new revolution in public feeling, and smother 
impetus has been given to the hidden stream of 
thought, that has been waiting the filling of its 
channels and the cleaving of the rock. It is not, 
however, in point of style, or in its literary 
character only, that ' Blackwood's Magazine ' is 
to be considered ; for it owed a great part of its 
original popularity to claims of a far inferior 
description to those which it might at present put 
forth, with a mere, honourable boldness. No 



reader of Periodic*!* can forget the flagrant 
violations of literary justice, — the bare-faced 
attacks on character,- both private and public,— 
the downright and determined opposition to the 
morality of pub] ic truth, of which it was guilty in 
its early numbers; and we are obliged to say, that, 
if its particular enmities, its untempered and ex- 
cessive love of hacking and hewing up whatever 
it met with, be softened, the effects of its eaeVy 
propensity still remain, and its spirit is often 
imbued with as blinding a prejudice, or, if It 
be not so, with 'as dishonest an art, aa ever dark. 
ened a human intellect, or perverted its powers 
of good. ' Blackwood's Magazine' is, intact, a 
true type of humanity, full of its proper energies, 
quickened by its pride, and all its loves and anti- 
pathies, rushing from its highest vantage ground, 
in pursuit of whatever objects attract its notice, 
ana feeling in itself the power of a grant j hut, 
with all this, having no aim but the obtninment of 
present and particular purpose, and n 



tented to spend ita force. 
Bnt I must proceed to make a few oh 

of the other Magazines, which, though 



what inferior tUnti literary n , _.. _, ...... 

withstanding, of sufficient importance to merit a 
longer attention than can be here given them.— 
Among this second clw-s of Magazines are M be no- 
ticed 'The Gentleman'.s,' the old ' Monthly,' and 
' The London ;' the two former of whieh have been, 
in their day, at the head of periodical Stenmare. 
' The Monthly Magazine ' has undergone, daring 
its existence, more ehnngi's in style and composi- 
tion, than have been undergone by nny other that 
can be named. It has been the vehicle of know- 
ledge and inquiry to one i*ge, and the organ of 
sceptical philosophy to another; and it is, at pre- 
sent, compounded of political essays, occupying 

one half of its pages, and t he «-»•*— E-. .t 

literature filling theremainder. 
accordingly, of this Periodic*!, is its utter wast of 
a connecting principle in its composition, — the 
total absence of individuality, if we may apply 
such a term to a Magazine. The consequence sf 
this is, a seeming tendency in its parts to fly 
asunder from each other, and a disadvantage 

Eiven to its best and moat spirited essays. For, 
aving none of that assistance which is afforded 
to a composition, by the preiMU-atory note already 
uttered, when a Periodical has n known and 
determined character, — they are confounded- with 
the undigested mass of materials that surround 
them, and are valued by the generality of readers, 
at as low a price as the most indifferent piece in the 
collection. There are occasionally papers in 'The 
Monthly Magazine, ' both of a public and merely 
literary nature, whieh are not, by any means, esti- 
mated as they ought, and the neglect is, in a rerj 
great measure, owing to the circumstances I have 
mentioned. But the best and most conspicuous 
feature in this Periodical is the space it devotes 
to What are termed ' Notes of the Month,* whieh are 
in general drawn up with a spirit and taet of ob- 
servation that render them a moot felicitous 
assemblage of varieties. Many other periodicals 
have attempted a similar thing, but they have 
none of them succeeded so well in it ; nasi if 'The 
Monthly' possessed no other claim to attention, it 
would deserve it for this single bnt Very striking 
feature of its present composition. 

' The Gentleman's MagaiiQe* affords, in its- 
history, a striking contrast to the one ofwhkh 
we have just been speaking. While 'The Monthly" 
has undergone almost every variety of change, 
this has retained its primitive style and form ( it 
has worn the garb of ita ancestors from genera- 
tion to generation, and spoken the same lan- 
guage that was taught it when it first stepped npeu its 
career. There n something not a little cu- 
rious in this ; and it is not uninteresting la 
inquire, feow it has happened, that, amid all 
the change* addon perineal literature one Wh 
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dei-gone since the commencement of this work, 
amid all the experiments which have contl- 
Bimlly been making on its different departments, 
in some instance* ruinous, and in others success- 
ful,—' The Gentleman's ' has been as unmoved a 
ipectator as if It had been unborn of paper and 
print? The tbost obvious explanation is, that 
the subjects of which it treats undergo little 
variation, and are unlike those which depend on 
the changing character and dispositions of man- 
kind. An answer of a similar kind may be given, 
(rota the consideration that the class of readers to 
which it peculiarly belongs, are a fraternity whose 
tastes, and habits of thinking, are not subject to 
violent alternations, and, especially, that to them 
every year of the Magazine's lengthened existence 
canters an additional value on its oM original 
appearance, — on its double columns, filled with 
queries and replies, like the pages of a school- 
book on the Interrogatory System, — on tie patri- 
archal name of the Editor, and the Saint John's 
Gate of the title-page. This veneration, however, 
for primitiveness of dress and style has been car- 
ried a little too far by the Proprietors of * The 
Gentleman's Magazine.* It has lost, as every 
Periodical Of the kind will always do, much of its 
original vigour, even in the branch of learning to 
which it is especially devoted; and, by its con- 
ductors being afraid, or unwilling, to attempt any 
change in its construction, they have had no 
means of supplying their lost strength from the 
freshly opened fountains of thought and opinion. 
This cannot be easily excused. 'The Gentleman's 
Magazine' haa a claim, notwithstanding its devo- 
tion to antiquity, on more than mere antiquarian 
Raders. - Its age has made it public property, 
wid there are few really literary men who would 
act deeply regret, if, either by negligence, or a 
growing indifference to its fate, it were left to 
lose more and more of its old worth, and the 
respect it once possessed. 

'The London Magazine' is our next object of 
attention. This Periodical promised on its ap- 
pearance, and during its first years, to be one of 
the most excellent that the press sent forth ; and 
when it is recollected, that it was in this that Mr. 
De Quincy published -those beautiful papers, the 
' Confessions of an Opium-Eater ;' and that it was 
In Air the Essays of Elia, the whimsical but 
warm and tender-hearted Mia, appeared, — there 
will be found few readers who will not regret 
that its original spirit was not better kept alive. 
Latterly, indeed, it has scarcely deserved the 
ume of & Magazine, or any other than that of a 
nweUtia of indifferently selected matter; for. 



miews, which were themselves made up of ex- 
tracts, extended beyond all the bounds of the 
mast ktitudioarlan principles that govern reviews . 
I am happy to learn, that a chance remains of 
Mr seeing this once spirited Periodical restored 
tort* original rank, and presenting equal attrac- 
tions with those it has lost. If this be the case, 
it may, probably, supply a chasm which is still 
opua n oar periodical literature, and which is 
left by the wide difference between the elegant 
and sparkling * New Monthly,' and the high- 
wrought, passionate ' Blackwood's.' 

1 have nowmentioned the principal publications 
*f this description at present popular iu England. 
There are several others of an inferior character, 
■ud uuy of a less general nature, and circulated 
••If ia-partk'utar chwaee of society. Of these, 
I d» net think it worth our while to inake particular 
•asatioa. They crowd the list of periodical 
Works ; but they are undistinguished by any fea- 
ture, except their useiessness. In one respect, 
Act are to be regarded with considerable sus- 
picion ; for, their circulation being chiefly among 
persons whose whole literary wealth they form, the 
bad taste they exhibit, and the wrong opinions 
which- they frequently propagate, make them a 
jrrttterevil than ia generally imagined. It also 
<—j W WW*, that, while work, of tbja dwerip- 



tion take away the few shillings which a large 
class of readers can spare to gratify their wishes 
in these respects, they will be hindered from per- 
using works of solid value, and such as are 
adapted to enlarge their minds, while they furnish 
them with a far better and more constant source 
of amusement. It is astonishing to see the almost 
incalculable number of light and cheap periodicals 
which have appeared within the last few years, 
and which, as long as they continued, must have 
been supported entirely by the least opulent class 
of readers. It is gratifying, however, to know, 
that the most indifferent of this kind of publica- 
tions have been gradually disappearing, and others 
of a totally different character rising to supply 
their place, as objects of popular regard. ' Con- 
stable's Miscellany' is of this latter description i 
the tracts, also, published by the Society for Dif- 
fusing useful Knowledge are likely to furnish, if 
not too scientific, moat valuable stores of informa- 
tion and entertainment to the general reader; 
but of the publications which belong strictly to the 
periodical class, and are intended to afford a cheap 
relaxation to the mind, there is one which we 
should be committing a fault to pass ovar without 
naming. We mean the admirable little work en- 
titled ' The Spirit and Manners of the Age,', which, 
though confining itself to moral subjects, has a 
variety and liveliness In its pages which make it 
deserve to rank far above every other publication 
of a similar kind. 

The rapid review which I have thus taken of 
the principal Magazines of the day, and of the 
peculiarities which distinguish them, suggests 
some important considerations. The first of these 
is, that our periodical literature has no national 
character, or strong pervading and assimilating 
element. It owes, as we observed at first, its pre- 
sent activity and extent to national circumstances ; 
but, beyond its activity, it possesses few charac- 
teristic traits of real English feeling, and is by no 
means the mirror of our manners, habits of think- 
ing, and social constitution, which it might be ex- 
pected to be. This is sufficiently seen in the loose 
manner in which Periodicals of the. same class and 
character hang together, — the total want of a style 
which, though varying in its tone, would have 
the expression of a common and connecting feel- 
ing, if snch pervaded this species of literature, — 
and the mere adventitious circumstances, the 
chance occurrences, or the employment of money, 
on which a periodical in frequently found to de- 
pend, and without danger, for. support. Were 
the case otherwise, were there a really good 
hearty sympathy existing between the people 
and the press, — could we be led to see that 
periodical works are, indeed, the prepared chan- 
nels in which we may plumb the stream of our 
individual humanity, the open cisterns in which 



a different feeling in the public mind respect- 
ing them, a closer sympathy with every bold at- 
tempt at their improvement, an associating of 
their names with household feelings and patriotic 
pride, a censorship set over their honesty and 
purity in the constant observation of the public, 
and a general and more popular interest taken in 
the progress and prosperity of the species of li- 
terature Xo which they belong. It is to be ob- 
served, also, that there are no indications, in the 
Magazines of the day, of aiming at any high stand- 
ard either in morals, politics, or literature. It is 



inguish some occasional paper in them, — their 
wasting of their richest materials on the most 
paltry subjects, their throwing away their magic 
armour and their polished weapons for a barba- 
rian's punted quiver and poisoned arrows, and 
their readiness to sacrifice truth and consistency 
for any temporal end or conveuiency. Lastly, I 
must mention a circumstance to . which sufficient 
attention is not paid ; and it is, that the most ac- 
tive spirits of the age, those from which spring* 



the current literature of the times, being em- 
ployed in the composition of these works, and 
availing themselves in them of an unrestricted 
freedom to be consistent or not, w any thing but 
dull, — they acquire the habit of trifling where they 
should reason f of being paradoxical whore they 
should be clear, bold, and convincing ; of playing 
with our fancy, when they should seize upon the 
strong-holds of the heart ; of aiming at nothing' 
higher than being amusing, when there is a thirsty 
land calling from its barren furrows for the rich 
dewa of a noble eloquence and wisdom The cob. 
sequence of this is the pollution or degradation 
of our national literature ; and I must conclude 
with observing, that, if it shall ever owe its rege- 
neration to one cause, it will be, I believe, to the 
rising of some master-spirits of the day, who 
shall have heart enough to desire, and Intellect 
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Wa hare no objection to a writer corning be- 
fore us, trusting only to his plain good sense, and 
the opportunities, however limited, he may have 
had of observation ; but we have an utter abhor- 
rence of an author who can laugh, where it U bin 
duty to give unprejudiced information; or who 
can let his light and frivolous habits of thinking, 
lead him intu treating contemptuously any thing 
that respects the great questions of human bappf, 
nesi or misery. We have not this charge to bring; 
in its full weight, against the author of the Mexi- 
can Illustrations ; but he has certainly very nar- 
rowly escaped It ; and so narrow is the distance 
from his light, free style, to one of culpable fri- 
volity, that there is more than one passage in his 
book, which we are doubtful where to class. We 
are willing, however, to cousider it as the produc- 
tion of a man not thinking very deeply, either 
on liberty or the consequences of slaver*, and 
writing more from the dictates of present 
feeling, than any matured sentiments on the 
subject. Regarding the volume before us in this 
light, it is amusing and full of interesting nnee. 
dote, and well calculated to set us right on many 
points respecting the state of Mexican society, 
and the general condition of the country. The 
author has also some notices of a statistical and 
scientific nature that are valuable. Our ex- 
tract, accordingly, shall be from a pin of the 
volume in which he seems at home ; for 
with all his levity and want of proper attention, 
to the seriousness of some of the object* he 
brings before our eyes, he possesses a shrewd- 
ness of observation, which enables him to write 
sensibly on matters of business or calculation. 

' The Indians have a strong natural aversion to la- 
bom, and they will never work unless watched, or un- 
der a tystem (will presently explain ; jet it U remark- 
able how much they will perform in their own alow 
and inefficient modas. 

* Each mining district of any importance kai a resi- 
dent deputy from the college of mines ; choaen annu- 
ally, and vested with powers, which, in soma cat**, 
supersede all other authority. Thus, if a man who m 
in the employment of miners is arrested for any oSGmc, 
the deputy can insist on the magistrate sending taw 
culprit to work during the day, and only allow him (a 
be imprisoned at night: so nieciieawralhe royal ordi- 
nances in favour of a department of industry, whieh ia 
almost the only real source of wealth ia the country ; 
the only one which enables the inhabitants to pay MS 
European goods, or furnish a revenue. 
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* The veini of silver were, no doubt, originally dis- 
covered by fires being accidentally lighted on spots 
where tbe OH " cropped out" On the surface; and 
some portion of metal became smelted »nd seen : ad- 
venturer* then began to link a shaft ; or much more 
commonly to dig a bole in tbe vein itself, following 
the richer lodes in all their sinuosities, groping about, 
sometimes above, sometime (below, but leaving nothing 
behind Ait waa worth taking away. 

' I have beard many professional European mine™ 
declare, that no workings could be carried on more de 
void of all ayatem than those of the Mexicans ; and 
yet, in ilespite of all the very liest of theories, the igno- 

' The Indiana were not precisely treated aa slaves, 
but certain rights were always exercised over them in 
regard to mining, which obliged a certain proportion 
of labourers to be furnished in each district, and to 
work, at reduced wages. They were, in truth, hewers 
of wood and drawer! of water; and obliged, in addition 
to the ore, to carry out mud, and other refuse in skin 
■K ks, or sometimes wicker-baskets, on their backs. 

' Whether J am correct or not in the conjecture I 
cannot say j but I have often thought when visiting the 
old narrow winding excavations of the natives, that 
men were capable of going further under ground, in 
that pare atmosphere, without a circulation of air than 
in denser climates i fire damps are, 1 believe, unknown, 
a candle will burn, there the air is not 



__e worki 

U or levels, they strip entirely, except a doth round 

the middle; then signing the cross, each tales 
candle, and they commence a shrill dissonant hymn . 
the Virgin, which gradually becomes softened and 
pleasing as they recede from the surface. Certain — 
gnlab'ons are strictly adhered to with reference to 
ralievmg of the labourers, or allowing them to quit the 
enclosed space above, except at stated periods; a 
pleasure ot precaution to prevent the purloining of the 

1 Very few fronts are so wide aa to admit more than 
two men abreast, but the vein can be attacked in many 
places at once; and to insure the industry of the 
miners, tbe system of task-work is adopted, with the 
addition of a certain proportion of all rich ore they 
dig out: it is likewise much n -■ 
and, to make them a certain 
themselves with candles and gui . 

* If the shaft is perpendicular, a large wooden drum, 
turned by homes, raises to the surface a sort of si ~'~ 
made of three great skins, firmly sewed together, 
filled with water j. for tbe use and mode of ma) 
tuba with staves is utterly unknown, and there . . 
very few mines which have a level deep enough to drain 
a third part of their galleries. While this is going for- 
ward, tie carriers work their way to tbs surface by 
means of notched poles put across a part of the shaft 
in a zigxag fashion ; and they then give their load to 
the breakers, who knock the ore into pieces exactly as 
if they were going to macadamize a road. 

1 The quantity brought " to grass" by each indi- 
vidual would appear ridiculously small to those who 
are unacquainted with the difficulties of the low under- 

Cund passages, and the fatigue of mounting several 
idred feet of notched sticks; but it is the long esta- 
blished usage of tbe natives, and can only be got rid 
of by degrees, even in those mines where tbe shafts 
will allow of a bucket. 

' A well-regulated establishment ought to have selec- 
tors of ore quite distinct from tbe breakers, to point 
out what is worth undergoing the additional expenses 
of amalgamation ; but to this plan all the Mexican pro- 
prietors will, of course, object most strenuously, and 
insist upon sending every description of ore to the ma- 
nufactory. Many excelkmt Europeans are also of opi- 
nion, that whatever is good for the native owner, mast 
be advantageous for both parties ; but I am of quits a 
different way of thinking. If 1 sow three bushels of 
wheat, and only reap two bushels, and am then obliged 
to give one of those bushels of produce to another 
person, It seems clear to me that I lose two bushels, 
and tbe other party gains one by the bargain. 

' At the manufactory the ore ia ground, or else 
potuided very fine under stampers, and then placed on 
an area most frequently open to the weather, but pre- 
ferable if covered from the rain and cold ; it is there 
wetted and mixed with certain proportions of salt and 
burnt pyrites, which vary in quantity on every occasion, 
aud can only be known from long experience. This 
mud, which strongly resembles tbe scrapings of London 
streets, is well trodden and mixed together by men or 
horses; quicksilver is then squeezed through a fine 
cloth all over the heap, and the mass is again turned 



over and kicked about for a long 
dap. Thus, according to circumstances of the state 
of the atmosphere, and various other causes, the mud 
remains from three to six week* before It is fit to be 
washed ; then it is put into a cistern of water, well 
stirred up, and allowed to run very gently down a long 
inclined plane or trough, aa represented in the figure. 
The quicksilver having united itself with the minute par- 
ticles of the precious metal, they are together heavy 
enough to sink and collect at the stops on the board, 
while tbe refuse dirtts carried off with the water. 

' The greater portion of the mercury is got back by 
pressing the mars obtained from the washing; and the 
rest, except a certain loss which must occur, i* ob- 
tained by sublimation, leaving the pure silver behind. 

' As the treat mass of Mexican Mine Proprietors 
had not manufactories of their own, they were obliged 
to send their ore to be amalgamated by other persons ; 
paying them a fixed sum for n given quantity, and all 
the additional expenses of salt, pyrites, and mercury. 
It must, therefore, be evident, without my entering 
into prolix details, that the owner of tbe manufactory 
had very numerous opportunities of cheating tbe 
miner ; and that all the energies of tbe latter were 
continually exercised to prevent his being very grossly 

' The one would damp his salt, only half burn his 
pyrites, put bullets into the quicksilver to increase the 
weight, and, by carelessly waahing the mod, gain a 
handsome profit from the refuse carried off. Tbe 
miner, on the other hand, would calculate to an in- 
credible nicety, what each quantity of the ore sent 
ought to yield in silver. 

' The Germans, who added a great deal of economy 
in their arrangements, to much practical experience in 
silver ores, found, on trial, that many of the processes 
adopted in their native country, would not succeed iu 
Mexico, and they very wisely gave op all such unpro- 
ductive innovations and experiments immediately ; sa- 
tisfied with having ascertained the fact, without obsti- 
nately insisting that nature ought to bare mad* all 
climates alike. 

' Every German with whom I have convened in the 
Republic, admitted candidly, that in judgment of the 
value of ores, in all processes of amalgamation, in 
shrewdness, and in those details they were accustomed 
to, the Mexicans were at leant equal, if not superior to 
the Europeans ; but that tbe great defect of their sys- 
tem, was in not endeavouring to concentrate the riches 
of a vast mass of ore into a small compass by means of 
' percursion tables,' before they commenced so tedious 
and expensive an operation as amalgamation. 

* The Mexican smelting fnrnrces are tolerably well 
arranged, the blast being driven by a column of water, 
according to the European improvements ; but the 
German introduced new fluxes ; and by means of the 
' percursion washing tables,' and small establishments 
of management, they hare, I am told, almost super- 
seded the use of amalgamation, and have already sent 
net remittances to Europe.' 

From the anecdotes which the writer hoi given 
of South American society, it is evident be pos- 
sessed opportunities of extensive observation. We 
are only sorry he did not avail himself of them in 
a better manner ; and that he has suffered himself 
to destroy the value, and much of the interest, of 
liis book, by presenting himself to the public in 
the character of a story-teller, and that one of the 
lightest, when he might have been received in tbe 
more respectable one of a shrewd and intelligent 
traveller. We trust, however, if he be a young 
man, he will find out his error, and be more pru- 
dent, for the future, in using his opportunities of 
good both to himself and the public 
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On tit National CAarui-rn- «/ /Ac Atitniani, and lie 
Cmuet tf Ikon PrcaiinriHa by which it hmu DUIin- 
gttitktd. A* Baay teiich gamed lie Prise af Om 
Hundred Guinea*, propated to lie Students if Edia,- 
l>»Tgb, *y *" Majaly'l Cem.iiiiionrr, fir malm, 
Ike U/uvtrtiliet and Catlegtt af Scotland, By Jain 
Brawn Pallermw, A.M, Bvo. pp. 220, Waugh and 
Innes. Edinburgh, 1828. 

Thk formation of national character U hidden 
among the wonders and metaphysics of history. 
The points which, at first sight, seem fixed and 
certain, after a closer inquiry, are found con- 
tinually varying, and the particulars which have 
been carefully collected together in illustration of a 



certain theory, are discovered to bear equally well 
on another and opposite one. But it M happens that 
half the writers upon national characterful to dis- 
tinguish between what is fixed and what is varying, 
between what may be discovered by a care- 
balancing of circumstance* and the other 
t hods of pursuing an inquiry, and what is of too 
itle a nature, with our present means of know- 
ledge, to be successfully pursued. It U necessary, 
we conceive, in the investigation of this suo- 



investigation i 
ject, to remember that, in some respects, national 
character is never the same at two different 
periods j and that the description which is given 
of it in one age will only lead to mistake and 
confusion, if it be applied to another. On the 
other hand, it is to be received as past doubt that 
there is a principle comprehended in the consti- 
tution of every distinct society of mankind, or 
nation, that declares and preserve* it the same* a 
something which may be compared to that my*. 
terious centre-point of our earthly frame, which* 
it is supposed, preserve* its identity through all 
its wasting* and replenishings, but to discover which 
our faculties are most likely altogether inefficient. 
There are, however, it hence appears, two obj ecta 
of inquiry to which a writer on this subject must 
turn his attention. The one, what has been at 
nation's character at different periods, and to what 
causes it ha* owed its peculiar tendency ■ the 
other, whether there be any peculiar feature be- 
longing to it which may be traced through every 
variation, and found with the same expression 
under every circumstance j and, if it be se, what 
it is, and to what it owes its origin f 

The admirable little work before u*, on the 
Athenian Character, ha* not formally made this, 
distinction ; but its author has carried en his in- 
quiries with so much ingenuity, and in such*, 
philosophical spirit, that he hat very finely marked! 
the line to be punned, whichever question may bet 
started as the subject of discussion. It is, bow- 
ever, to be remarked, and Mr. Patterson's Essay 
strongly confirm* us in the opinion, that the Athe- 
nian national characterwes, in its formation, differ- 
ent to that of other nations, and different in this re- 
spect. Other countries, in the various revolution* 



the general character of the people ; so that an in- 
quirer will have to begin hi* ootertalieu,' as it 
were, from a new point. But the Athenian cha- 
racter was, if we may so speak, the development 
of certain innate principles from first to last, 
and possessed as perfect a unity, amid every 
political convulsion, as the character of an indi- 
vidual from youth to manhood and old age. It 
affords altogether one of the most curious object* 
of moral and political speculation that the history 
of the world contains, and the Essay on our table 
may be adduced as a proof of its connection with 
tbe most elegant departments of learning and 
philosophy. The style of Mr, Patterson, and the 

Eowerf ul manner in which he pursues the inquiry 
e has undertaken, will be seen in the following 
extract : 

' Tbe government of a people Is, without question, 
the moat powerful of all single causes in moulding h* 
character. " Political constitution," as Isocrate* say*, 
" is the soul of a political body." It will master sad 
control the influence of all other principles Upon tbs 
national mind, if its spirit be inconsistent with thslrs ; 
and, it coincident, will Invest them with a power of 
tenfold their intrinsic energy. The latter ws* the case 
at Athens. For the same acorn of limitations which 
waa the characteristic of the Athenian civilisation, was 
the principle of the Athenian polity. It should seam 
aa if, while the Pelasgic savages yet roamed over 
Panes and Lycabettus in a state of wild nature, they 
bad the seeds sown within them of that love of liberty, 
or rather hatred of restraint, by which they were ever 
afterwards distinguished. Hence It happened Oat, 
when they at length submitted themselves to regular 
governmeot, as it was their own voluntary act, the re- 
sult neither of force, as happens la the case of national 
subjugation, new of those natural and unwilled tenden- 
cies which gradually, out of the system of patrlachal 
authority, built up tb* oriental despotisms, theccnati- 

tion of their Ms, though laonrchital, wm, fn« Ht 
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eajrbwt age, tanasjfaluy liberal sod Ires. From all the 
. <•*• which cut be ascertained in relation to the Cecro- 
Joan moruu-chy, it it pkin that the royal prerogative 
was exceedingly limited; that the king ni rather the 
leader than the sovereign of bii people ; end that to 

.i ._. i_i 1 ibe great m mi of practical power. By 

U of Theseus, the moat celebrated of all 
.irineei, the government waa rendered 
re decidedly ueinocraHcal ; and it it a remarkable 
■font* to this effect, noticed by Plutarch, that 
Haenar, in bii catalogue of the different itatea of 
Crewce which joined in the Trojan expedition, gives the 
■ an s a ofAawi to none bat the Athenians. In theae 
Tireumstancea it waa not extraordinary, (for the lore 
of power ia the moat encroaching of all principles,) that 
■ people, to strongly ted my imagination, and eipe- 
rlendue a daily advancement in civilisation, which 



* they shonld do it after that 
what rantaatic faahion, which they, in point of fact, 
adopted, when, on the heroic fall of Codrus, tbey de- 
eland that none bat Jupiter was worthy to be their 
fang tad hia successor. That this was not a mere ac- 
tidentai event, but a result of the gradual progress of 
opinion, seems plain from the fact that almost simul- 
taneously monarchy sank without a struggle, a* if by 
a natural death, in most of the Grecian states ; and 
that, eve* after the fall of royalty the progress con- 
tinued regular through various more and mora popu- 
lar forma of oligarchy, till that too waa swallowed up 
at Athens by the torrent of democratic feeling. The 
atatr of anarchy, however, into which when, the an- 
cient checks on popular license were withdrawn, the 
Athenians soon found themselves precipitated, com- 
pelled them to have recourse to a more definite and 
^bartered Conatitution ; though even in the act by 
which tbey sought to check tbeir own unlicensed free' 
dom, their denucratical tendencies were strongly 
nuniseatad in the circumstance, remarked by Aristotle, 
that they unifornly selected their lawgivers from the 
naUaUe class of ritiwns. Accordingly, after an unsttc- 
cjeaafal trial of Draco's sanguinary code, they ap- 
pointed the wise and virtuous Solon unlimited legisla- 
tor of the commonwealth.' — Pp.43 — 47. 

Pew things in history afford a more singular 
spectacle tun the tendency to be found in die 
Athenian character, to submit itself to the power 
or guidance of tome celebrated individual, while 
it contradicted, by thii tendency, almost the first 
principle on which its most remarkable feature* 
de p en ded. It is, however, to ha explained by 
observing, that every one of those to whose in- 
fluence it waa for a time subjected, had been first 
the idol of the people, for some splendid virtue 
or his remarkable genius. No instance can be 
found of the Athenians being subjected to mere 
political expediency ; but our author continues — 
n which, unlet 



delivered to his countrymen, and which, considering 
the time and circumstances of ile composition, deserves 
to be esteemed a master-effort of sagacity, waa, neon- 

....a- i ,:__i ■,_ i— e- . though, at the same 

object to provide lutfi- 

the popular despotism, in the prero- 



cteat checks __ 

nalrei which he con/erred 



... the senate of Four 
[tmdred, and the tribunal of the Areopagus. Hence, 
'hen asked if he had given the Athenians the best pos- 
sible laws, the sage replied : " The best which they can 
Bear ;" a reply strongly intimating; the strength to which 
the love of popular power, cherished by a singularly 
of menial character, had already 
, ad hia apprehension that it might be 
coo late to check it, even by the restraints of hia beau- 
tiful sria to- democracy. So in fact it proved. For 
whDe the laws, by which he bad denned and guarded 



o the extinction o 

itionwna, almost 
mulrttkra, suspended in the strife of parties, 
terminated in the brilliant domination of the Pi- 
aaetratidsB ; and, even after having been restored 
' on the expulsion of Hippie*, was made the victim 
of various innovations destructive of the whole system 
of balances which Solon had wisely, but too insecurely, 
aOnosed. Step by step the Solonic conatitution was 
incited down into a pure democracy. Custhenea added 
Indefinitely to.the power of the people, by th< ------ 

of the Ostracism ; and to their already en 
deney to political meddling, by increasing 1 
of the tribes to such an amount, as to give i 
vidua! More or Ipse a political part to play, This was 



j the number 



._. red by the law, with which Aristides found it ne- 
cessary, after the Persian war, to propitiate the un- 
governable vanity of the victor people ; the law admit- 
ting citizens, of the lowest class, to fill all public stations 
indiscriminately with the highest. The corruption of 
the constitution was carried on by Clmon, whose princely 
liberalities had all the effect of bribery upon the people, 
and by Pericles, when he applied the public treasury to 
a similar use. But the moat fatal blow of all was that 
which the Wat-named statesman struck through bis 
creature Ephialtes, in degrading the sacred prero- 
gative of the Areopagus, that venerable senate, which, 
veiling itself in the darkness of night from all illu- 
sions of sense, and guarded by the severity of law 
against all appeals of passion and imagination, used to 
sit like a public conscience in its sanctuary, the watch- 
ing genius of the Constitution and of civic virtue at 
Athena. Thus, the process of events, which had gra- 
dually concurred to invest the people with political 
power, terminated at last in the establishment of an 
unlimited and deapotical ochlocracy ; the union of all 
the powers of government in the bands of the sovereign 
populace ; or, in two words, ■ democratical tyranny. 

1 Nor must we forget, in this review, that the ex- 
ternal fortunes of the nation had been as brilliant as 
its internal constitution had become licentious. The 
renown of victories which, with all the deductions 
made by the cynical Sallust and his followers, must 
still be called unparalleled, both for the heroism which 
achieved them, and for the place which they hold in 
the history of man, had enshrined Athena as in the 
centre of a glory. The genius of Miltiadea and Tbe- 
mistades had carried her to the pinnacle of renown 
for arms and diplomacy; the justice of Aristides had 
made her the acknowledged leader and treasurer of 
the Greek confederation ; the adventurous bravery of 
Cimon had established for her a brilliant and extended 
empire ; the sagacity of Pericles had consolidated the 
frame-work of tier dominion, and made her structure 
worthy the place she held in Greece . all bad combined 
to invest her with the command of the seas, and raise 
to an unexampled pitch of prosperity both ber military 
and her commercial marine. She was the centre of an 
extensive trade, carried on, both direcdy, and through 
the medium of a multitude of rich and powerful colo- 
nies, situated in the mid-channel of ancient trafflrk ; 
she waa a manufacturing town so distinguished as to 
be accounted the inrentreas of all useful arts ; and, in 
one word, sue had become what she called herself, the 
most beautiful, the most wealthy, the most puisnant, 
and the most glorious of commonwealths ; the lumi- 
nary of Greece, the terror of Persia, the envy of the 
world.*— Pp. 47-52. 

The other parts of the Essay are composed 
with an equal felicity of observation and lan- 
guage. Some of the remarks on the ancient 
mythology of Athena, on the system of national 
education, and on the arte of poetry and sculpture, 
which are dispersed throughout the dissertation, 
are of singular excellence, and we give our 
tribute of praise, both to Mr. Patterson for his 
very elegant Essay, and to the judicious 
awarders of the University prize, who directed 



TEUTONIC ANTIQUITIES. 



Teutonic Antiquitiu; or, Hittorical and Geographical 
Sketchei of Roman and Barbarian HMory, (tc. By 
C. Chatfitld, Eoq. Bvo. Pp. 270. Hurst, Chance, 
and Co. London, 1828. 

To those at all acquainted with the bold and 
extensive researches pursued, by the modern 
Mullen*, Bouterweks, and Hammers of Ger- 
many, into the early history and emigrations of 
nations, an undertaking like the one before us 
will appear comparatively light and unimportant. 
The historians of all countries, however, are 
bound to write with distinct national views, and 
the laborious inquiries and disquisitions, so 
eagerly and perseveriugly sought after on parts 
of theJContinent, where no great capitals call for 
the more active employment of the intellectual 
energies, would be, in great measure, useless in 
a country like our own, where the active and 
contemplative faculties must be maintained in 
more equal proportion. Few men among us 
have either opportunities or Stoicism enough to 
seclude themselves for the purpose of wrestling 
with some gigantic undertaking, in the shape of 



twenty huge tomes, during perhaps more than 
the same period of time. But, with the Ger- 
mans, this is another affair: it is a matter of 
course : they have no world of politics- 1 — no busy 
metropolitan pursuits and frivolities to district 
them ; they go to their task «a to a levee, and 
commence with zeal what they effect with invin- 
cible courage and perseverance. If the intended 
work, indeed, exceed more than forty large 
volumes, as in the General History of European 
Literature and Science, It Is considered prudent, 
in case of a demise, for a few writers to com- 
bine, allotting to each only ten or twelve 
volumes, which we believe to tie the portion as- 
signed, in this instance, to the learned Bouterwek. 

Works of the same calibre, however, «e no- 
longer applicable to the wants and condition of 
this country. It Is no longer in its youth, or in 
its zenith, like Germany ; the age of its folios l» 
gone by; and, though our literature be still 
green and vigorous in age, it can only be sus- 
tained by fresh grafting, and by correct cultiva- 
tion } not by inserting fresh roots in a soil that 
has already yielded national fruits 'so abundantly. 
It most be ever vain and unprofitable to attempt 
to form a new literature for any country, much 
more for one like England. By rightly direct- 
ing, indeed, and judiciously applying to new 
subjects, the national genius and characteristics; 
by forming abstracts and eompendiums from the 
stores of the past, its reputation, doubtless, may 
become more durable and more widely dis- 
seminated. But, at this time of day, it would be 
intolerable for us to go over our old ground, and 
produce extensive original works, like the 
modern Germans, whose substantial disquisitions 
would be thrown away upon a people, familiar, 
as it were, with the luxuries of literature in every 
branch. 

Had, therefore, these' Teutonic Antiquities' now 
before us, run to the extent of some ponderous 
volumes, we should have augured by no means 
favourably of its utility, or its popularity, inas- 
much as we believe it would have boasted too 
few attractions for an English public. The title 
alone might have been sufficient to deter many, 
indeed, most readers, from venturing farther; 
and, had the body of the materials corresponded 
with its sound and gravity, we incline to think 
that such a work must have been conlined to the 
range of pure philosophers and antiquarians. 
Why Mr. Chatf>eld should have chosen to confer 
a repulsive name upou a valuable and useful 
little work, we are at a loss to conjecture ; the 
more so, as it fails to convey a just idea of the 
work itself. For we should naturally enough 
have concluded, that, in addition to long and dry 
researches, it might have contained bond fide 
illustrations of camps, roads, monuments, hiero- 
glyphics, &.c. &c. So far from this, however, 
it is simply a series of historical views, explana- 
tory of the origin and progress of the Northern 
or Scandinavian nations, calculated to impress ge- 
neral ideas and facts, and bring us acquainted with 
their movements, succession, and reciprocal influ- 
ence on each other, with the growth oftbat mighty 
and wide-spreadingtree, from whose branches the 
tribes of modern European nations are mainly 
sprung. The only kind of illustrated antiqui- 
ties we meet with consist of genealogical tables 
of these nations, which, at least, serve to impress 
facts connected with their succession more firmly 
upon the memory. A more correct idea of this 
able and instructive little work, more adapted to 
general reading, and to public seminaries and 
libraries, than to the closet of the antiquarian, 
would have been afforded us by entitling it, as 
we observe in the Preface — ' Historical Notices 
of the Origin of the States of Europe in the first 
and secondary Classes.' 

Id regard to the method observed by the author 
in treating hia subject, it is at once clear and 
comprehensive ; and he must be allowed the 
merit of haying added to the perspicuity of hi* 
narrative by carefully preserving the chronologic 
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M many historical views fail- to Interest thtir 
readers. He has, moreover, the art of coat- 
densiug hto subject, without depriving it of tn- 
tnrast, an an which ao few writers of abridg- 
ment*, besides Goldsmith, hare succeeded in 
The 



was not esteemed a trivial task even by Horace ; 
nor could it hare been so in the present case, 
when, in the compass of nine moderate chapters, 
the author bat dwelt upon the origin, movements, 
and vicissitudes of the successive tribes of Goths, 
Wisifloths, Ostro- Goths, Vandals, Lombards, 
Thunnjrians, Burguodians, Bavarians, Franks, 
and Britons. Of the real progress, the interna- 
tional influence, the several ana combined effects 
•f these Scandinavian tribes, history, it is known, 
presents many passages of a disputable nature ; 
and it must have cost a writer no small paics, to 
steer his way clearly through conflicting state- 
ments, so as to preserve an equal tone of con- 
sistency and spirit to give effect to his narrative. 
This, however difficult as it would appear, the 
writer, for the most part, has attained; and, if 
there be nothing eloquent or brilliant in his style 
and descriptions, nothing remarkably striking or 
philosophical in his remarks, there is neverthe- 
less nothing tame, puerile, and common-place. 
In some of the mere interesting epochs of the 
history connected with the Lombards, the Bur- 
gundians, acid the Franks, in particular under 
Charlemagne, the author always rises with his 
subject, and inspires us with an interest in what 
lie describes. We may rank his account of King 
Clovis also, as one of the most pleasing. His 
conversion to the Christian faith presents a per- 
fect picture to the eye. Treating about this pe- 
riod, in the year 495, the writer observes : 



Praak* [armed an alliance with Clotildis, daughter of 
Cbilperie, Duke of Burgundy, ami his marriage was 
speedily followed by his conversion to the Christian 

of his Q 

Rbeims ; hia subjects hastened to imitate his example, 
and the flatterers of the age bestowed on him the title of 
" Founder of the Franconian Church." 

* It is related of Clovis, that, in explaining to him 
the doctrines of the gospel, bis spiritual director read 
aloed the narrative of the Crucifixion, on which the 
King started from bis seat, and, laying his hand on 
his swsrd, exclaimed with the enthusiasm of a war- 
rior, " Would that I had been there with my Franks to 
defend him I" The faith of the new convert, it may 
be readily imagined, soon became visible in his works ; 
and the petty states of Prance and Germany, which 
adhered to the tenets of Arins, were made sensible of 
the disadvantages of dissenting from the religions 
opinions of the King of the Franks.' — Pp. 19B. 

The character and exploits of Charlemagne, 
during the 8th century, are sketched with con- 
siderable truth and spirit : 

' This period is also memorable for the institution 
of gendarmerie, persons of the rank of gentlemen, 
whose province it was to guard the person of the King. 
The were clad in a suit of complete armour, and 
mounted on horseback, followed severally by five or 
six attendants. It was also the first era of French 
literature ; the learned languages and the works of 
ancient authors were introduced, and studied by the 
higher orders of the Franks, and the nation in ge- 
neral began to imbibe a taste for the arte and sciences. 

' The titles of Charlemagne were, Emperor of the 
Romans and of Germany, and King of France and 
Spain ; to these may be added the honorary appella- 
tions of Patron of the Arts, and Friend of Humanity. 
He instituted public schools, repaired and beautified the 
city of Florence, threw a bridge over the Rhine at 
Mentx, founded the cities of Dresden and Hamburgh, 
statkmsd fleets at the mouths of the navigable rivers 
to repel the incursions of the Saxons, mitigated the 
ferocity of single combats by substituting clubs for 
military weapons, and despatched officers, at stated 
periods, to administer justice throughout his do- 
minions, . , . Nor was the fame of this Monarch 



oeoflned within the limits of the Continent of Europe ; 
it tra*eH*d into Asia, and history makes mention of 
an embassy sent to him by the famous Caliph Harsun 
Al Raschid, with aamptnous presents, aasoagst which 
was a tent of prodigious magnitude, containing alt the 
apartments requisite to form a complete dwelling, and 
decorated with columns inlaid with gold and silver, 
and a throne ornamented with precious stones. The 
Caliph also presented him with a water-dock made of 
brass, of wonderful mechanism, which showed the 
hours by the fall of balk of metal on the bell, and by 
the figures of knights, who opened and then closed a 
stated quantity Of doers according to the number of 
the hour.'— Pp. £31, 233. 

We must here, however, break off; though 
there are other portions of the work fully as 
spirited and pleasing. The subject is, upon the 
whole, new, at least to most English readers, and 
is treated in a manner calculated to render the 
history of our northern ancestors equally in- 
structive and agreeable. It is, nevertheless, not 
free from faults — some almost unavoidable, from 



less pardonable, as, for instance, where the au- 
thor, in treating of the same periods, but of dif- 
ferent tribes, more than once actually repeats 
the same facts with a slight version of the story. 
(Seepp.95 and 131.) He might also have ad- 
vantageously given us more historical references 
and authorities to satisfy the doubtful reader. 



SCIENCE OF ZOOLOGY. 



The Animal Kingdom Deierited and Arranged, in da- 
fortuity with ill Organisation. By the Baron Cliorer, 
Member of Iht Institute of France, f(C. Ifc. tec.' With 
Additional Descriptions of all the Specia hitherto 
named, of many not before noticed, and other Original 
Matter. By Edward Griffith, FJ..S., and Others. 
Parti XIV. and XT. Bvo. Whittakcr. London, 
1828. 

We have observed with pleasure, for some short 
time past, the obviously increasing popularity of 
Zoological science in England. From the establish- 
ment of 'The Zoological Society,' and the distin- 
guished names connected with it, we must anticipate 
a further increase of this popularity, providing, 
(of which, indeed, we see no reason to doubt,) that 
that institution be always regulated by the impar- 
tial spirit and freedom from unnecessary restric- 
tion, which can alone insure its success. It should 
never be forgotten, for a moment, that science is 
the universal property of mankind ; that its in- 
terests can have no natural connection with the 
differences of country, of politics, or of religion ; 
and that nothing is more disgraceful than their 
being compromised, in a single instance, through 
the influence of private feelings. 

Considering the peculiar advantages which 
England possesses for the cultivation of Zoology, 
it is astonishing how long this science has been 
comparatively neglected among us. England is 
most favourably circumstanced for the improve- 
ment and extension of natural knowledge. Her 
ships that visit every shore for the purposes of 
commerce, her colonial possessions in the West, 
her gigantic empire in the East, her Australasian 
settlements, ana, above all, her numerous, intelli- 
gent, and enterprising race of travellers, would 
seem to place her in a position, of all others, the 
most advantageous for the prosecution of the pur- 
suit in question. In the last-mentioned particu- 
lar, she stands unrivalled among the nations of the 
earth. 

No country can produce an equal number of 
distinguished individuals, who, heedless alike of 
the allurements of pleasure and the suggestions of 
interest, have been carried to remote and inhos- 
pitable climes, where, among barbarous tribes, 
they have braved every danger, and endured every 

Crivation, actuated alone by the sacred thirst of 
nowledge, or the still holier claims of philan- 
thropy. Nor will it be said, that, among those 
who remained at home, there was not an ample 
number, whose assiduity and philosophical acumen 
could turn to the best profit the result of foreign 



researches. Notwithstanding all this, however, 
it must be owned, that, until lately, we were Far 
behind our continental neighbours in the cultiva- 
tion of some of the natural sciences, and more 
especially of Zoology: fid though, within a few 
years, we have, indubitably, much accelerated 
our pace, it cannot yet be affirmed, with truth, 
that we have overtaken our competitors. 

But we beg to be distinctly understood on this 
subject. When we say that Zoology has lan- 
guished among ub, we speak generally. We know 
that English individuals have pursued, this science 
with as much ardour and success as the natives of 
any other country ; we know that there have been, 
and that there are among us, geologists, compara- 
tive anatomists, and zoologists, as profoundly versed 
in the philosophy, and as minutely intimate with 
the detail of their respective studies, as any of the 
ea vans of Germany or France, — men, who need fear 
no comparison with the proudest names of which 
the Continent can boast. But there has been 
nothing like the same degree of encouragement, 
nothing like the same degree of general exten- 
sion, given to these important branches of know- 
ledge, in England, as abroad. They form no 
part of a liberal education ; ignorance of them 
is deemed no disgrace, and an acquaintance with 
them, is, in general, estimated at no great value. 
We have, ourselves, repeatedly met men of ex- 
tensive information in other points, most grossly 
ignorant of the commonest principles of these 
sciences, and who could not make use of their 
commonest terms without the most egregious 
blundering, — who could not speak of divisions, 
classes, orders, genera, and species, without the 
most ridiculous impropriety and confusion,— 
who entertained notions concerning animal life 
and habits utterly at variance with all proven 
facts, and, in many cases, Impossible to be true, 
because contrary to the invariable laws which 
regulate the co-existence of forms, — and who, in 
fine, would deny the relation of beings the most 
evidently congeneric, and unite together the most 
heterogeneous natures : 



Serpentcs avibus, geminentur tigribus agni.' 

This indifference to natural history, so much 
exhibited in this country, arises from different 
causes. First, from our all-absorbing passion for 
politics, the result of our popular constitution. 
Both abstract and natural science are much less 
connected with politics than literature isj and, 
accordingly, literature has been, and still is, 
much more generally cultivated among us, than 
either. Under an enlightened despotism, science 
may greatly flourish i but the atmosphere of free- 
dom is essentially necessary to the growth and 
perfection of literature. Science has thriven 
even under the auspices of Oriented despots, and 
nothing is fatal to it but superstition. It sheds a 
lustre round the throne of an arbitrary prince, 
and cannot interfere with his interests, as litera- 
ture would do. Men of science, too, are more 
abstracted from the world than literary men. 
Literature deals with the ' qiticqmd agvat ko- 
mmw,' and its cultivators cannot always avoid 
observing what is going on around diem. The 
dramatic poet, and the novel writer, cannot 
always steer clear of politics ; much less the 
cultivator of history ana eloquence, with whose 
pursuits politics are inseparably wound up. But 
the mathematician and the naturalist have nothing 
to say to them. It was for this reason that the 
late Emperor of France encouraged science, and 
discouraged literature. To this encouragement 
the popularity of scientific pursuits in France, of 
late years, is, in a great measure, owing; and to 
the want of such encouragement, their com- 
parative unpopularity here. However, to do 
our Government justice, it has, in this respect, 
been always perfectly impartial. It has encour- 
aged neither science nor literature, and the re- 
sult has been what might naturally be expected. 
The stndy which was must closely connected with 
our national habits, and which certainly is, ill 
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Itself, more attractive to the majority, has 
flourished moat. Science, indeed, requires tbe 
sort of encouragement we have mentioned, more 
than literature. Its outside is not attractive 
enough, at first sight, to catch the superficial 
observer. Motives, extraneous to itself, must be 
htid forth to induce its cultivation. A ' Jardin 
«&■ Rot' in France has done more for the exten- 
sion of natural history in that country, than all 
tbe labours of private amateurs could ever have 
done without it. 

This leads us to the second reason, which, In- 
deed, follows naturally from the first. Natural 
History, not being popular among us from our 
habits, from ite leas obvious external attractions, 
■ad from the want of encouragement on the part 
of Government, has obtained no commercial value 
in England. This is a moat powerfully influential 
cause of Its neglect. It would operate ai>y where ; 
but here, from our essentially commercial charac- 
ter, it miiBt operate more strongly than elsewhere. 
Tbe value of every thing in this country depends 
upon what it will fetch. Nothing is esteemed, 
except in proportion 1o its demand, as a luxury, 
or its direct practical utility, as almost a necessary 
of life, literature is in the first-mentioned pre- 
dicament, and, accordingly, we find it a very ex- 
tensive and profitable article of commerce. The 
Mechanical, Chemical, and Medical sciences, a 
in the second, and they hold the next rank 
profit and popularity. As to Natural History, it 
is esteemed as little more than an object of idle 
curiosity to a few, from which no amusement can 
be derived, and no profit. It is neither a luxury, 
nor a necessary of life, ; therefore, it has no com- 
mercial value,— therefore, it is neglected ; it is 
abandoned to the attention of a few gentlemen, 
whose independent fortune, or disinterested spi- 
rits, enable them to pursue knowledge for its own 
sake ; sad the profits of it, such as they are, fall 
the share of Mi 
gam 

The third reason originates with men of science 
themselves, in this peculiar department. They 
hare token little or no pains to render this study 
generally interesting and attractive; they have 
confined themselves too much to mere classifica- 
tion, definition, and dry description, and neglected 
to render prominent what Is important in the phi- 
losophy, and pleasing in the details, of the sub- 
ject. Added to this, is the very unfortunate degree 
of complication and confusion existing in the 
nomenclature of many departments of Natural 
History All this baa proved a source, and a very 
natural source, of disgust, to many persons, 
against tbe study of Zoology. We regret, too, t* 
say, that the evil, so far from being diminished, 
luu increased, and is still increasing: almost every 
. new writer on the subject deems himself justified 
in multiplying subdivisions, and coining new 
names, moat of them more absurd and barbarous 
than their predecessors. There is no greater de- 
sideratum than a judicious well-digested manual 
of Zoology, in which there shall be no unne- 
cessary multiplication of subdivisions, into which 
no new names shall be admitted, except for new 
species, and no more names than are absolutely 
indispensable. Were such a work once done, and 
well done, the sooner the systems of former no- 
menclators were committed to the flames, the 
better. 

Sneh appear to us to be the principal, if not the 
only causes, which have retarded the progress of 
Zoology among us, and rendered too general the 
singularly ill-founded opinion, that the pursuit 
itself is uninteresting, if not un instructive. The 
truth, indeed, is exactly the reverse. The study is 

' Not harsh and crabbed, is rial! fools suppose.' 
There are, on the contrary, few studies better cal- 
culated to expand the mind, and gratify our natural 
thirst of knowledge. The gradation and inter- 
approximation of animal forms, amid whose count- 
less variations a relation to a given standard can 
be traced, to one common and original type, — the 



intimate relation between organised beings, and 
the local circumstances by which they are sur- 
rounded, — the structure of peculiar organs which 
necessitate a modification of all the ethers, and 
fix irreversibly the habits and mode of ex- 
istence of the animal, — the varieties produced 
by accidental causes, and the grand and perma- 
nent distinctions, whose preservation has been 
guarded by jealous nature with impassable bar- 
riers, — the proportionate development of the in- 
tellectual principle following the varieties of or- 
ganisation, — ana, in fine, tbe astonishing results of 
that mysterious cause, which our ignorance has 
termed' instinct: — ell these are surely subjects of 
tbe highest interest, and constitute the essential 
province and peculiar charm of Zoology. The 
writers who unfold them are deserving of the 
gratitude and admiration of mankind, as much as 
those who employ themselves in disguising and 
degrading the science, by a cacophonous nomen- 
clature, and a parade of barbarous latinity which 
fools think learning, are entitled to reprobation 
and contempt. There are many such in France, 
and some among ourselves, great men in theii 
little circles: they do well to make the most of 
this; for they may rest assured, that, however 
highly they may rank in their own estimation, or 
in that of their coteries, the World neither knows 
nor cares any thing about them. 

It is time, however, to turn our attention to the 
work before us. The design of it is extremely 
laudable, — it is that of combining the scientific 
and the interesting parts of Zoology, so as to ex- 
tend the popularity of the subject, and the know- 
ledge of its latest improvements and discoveries. 
It constats of a translation of the * Regne Ani- 
mal' of Cuvier, and a very copious Supplement, 
containing every thing of interest and importance 
omitted in Curler's text, and drawn from the 
best authorities. To the preceding parts on the 
Mammalia, was added a synoptical list of all the 
species omitted in the ' Regne Animal.' In the 
present parts on the Birds this plan is altered, 
and the omitted species are interspersed in the 
translation of the text, marked by a smaller type 
and an inner margin. 

The Numbers now under our notice contain 
the Accipitres, Translation, &c, and Supplement, 
and part of the translation of the next order, the 
Passeres. 

Our observations have extended bo far as to 
leave us little space for extracts. We cannot 
conclude, however, without observing, that illus- 
trations of this work continue to be executed, in 
the excellent style of the preceding Parts; and, 
consider tbe undertaking in all respects worthy of 
the patronage of the public. 



LAW 0? ELECTIONS. 



J Digest of the Law of Ekttimt, eonlaMng Ik* *Vo- 
cttdingi at Election for alt place* in England, In- 
land, and Scotland, Kith the QvuMficntiimi of Voter; 
Sic. fly Daniel Lieter, Solicitor. 8vo. pp. 150. 
London, 1828. 

This is the most convenient Manual of the 
Election Law that has yet been given to the pub- 
lic ; and, without a simplification of the law itself, 
we do not know, indeed, how tbe subject could 
e presented, in all its extent, either more lumi- 
nously, or within a narrower compass. Tbe vo- 
lume contains a very minute detail of the pro- 
ceedings at elections in the different divisions of 
the United Kingdom, from the issuing to the re- 
turn of the writ, in the course of which are given 
full copies of the orders, notices, oaths, &c, 
which have been enjoined by the Legislature, 
together with ample information aa to every 
other point of practical importance. The special 
provisions that have been made for particular 
cases, are all, we observe, very accurately noted ; 
so that there is no county or borough that will not 
find, in Mr. Lister's little work, a perfect guide or 
directory as to the formalities of the election 
ceremony. The law* with, regard to the descrip- 



tions of persons entitled to vote or interfere on 
the occasion, are very distinctly expounded in 
the concluding chapter of the book ; and an enu- 
meration is added, in the form of an Appendix, 
of tbe penalties to which returning and other offi- 
cer* are liable for neglect or wilful abandonment 
of duty. Abundant references, too, are made, 
under every head, to Aets of Parliament and 
works of legal authority, in support of the state- 
ments in the text. Lastly, the whole subject it 
comprised within a volume of only 150 pages, a 
circumstance which we certainly regard aa form- 
ing not tbe least important recommendation of 
our author's labours. 

Even one hundred and fifty pages is an extra- 
vagant amount of letter-press, however, for the 
exposition of either the Election Law of a country, 
or any other of its laws. Why might not the 
whole doctrine of the subject be contained in a 
single Act of Parliament, of such brevity that 
every man in the kingdom might easily, if he chose, 
commit it to memory 1 Under a rational system 
of legislation, this would undoubtedly be the case ; 
for the forms of procedure established by such a 
system, would be few and simple, inasmuch as 
they would be contrived only with a view to the 
protection of the few and simple iutcrests of the 
parties really concerned in tbe business, and not 
in subserviency, either to the random and unrea- 
soning solicitations of accident, or, what is still 
worse, to the preposterous claims and suggestions 
of lawyers. Our own Legislature seems, in- 
deed, to have at all times proceeded very much 
upon the principle, that the law exists especially, 
if not exclusively, for the benefit of the lawyer. 
Yet, for this particular class in the community, 
the worst laws are evidently the beat. Lawyers 
would starve under a system of perfect law ; just 
as physicians would do in a country in which 
thare was little or no diaease. Their prosperity, 
as depending upon the law, is all made out of our 
sufferings under it ; and the more it vexes and 
torments ua, the more merrily, we may he sure, 
will they sing its praises. Had even our Election 
Law, for example, been leas encumbered than it 
is by all sorts of unmeaning and mischievous 
complication, Mr. Lister would have been without 
a subject for his present publication. Not, cer- 
tainly, that we think he doea not amply deserve 
all the credit and profit his book may bring him, 
— for it ia really, as we have aaid, a compilation 
of much merit, — but still it would undoubtedly 
be better, if the law could be made so abort, and 
generally intelligible in itself, that such explana- 
tions of it would be altogether uncalled for. The 
oaths, and other useless forms and requirements, 
by which every chapter of it is overloaded, are 
calculated to yield a far richer harvest to practi- 
tioners, we are well aware, in another way than 
by the comparatively Insignificant returns they 
can ever bring to the man who has happened to 
make them the subject of a successful publication. 
Indeed, such popular expositions as the present 
constitute the most formidable attack — next to 
the demolition of the system altogether— that can 
be made upon the monopoly of professioaal men > 
and Mr. Lister, we think, deserves the thanks of 
the public for the disinterested part he has acted, 
' arming us, as it were, with his practical pro- 
ton against the dominion of himself ana hia 
brethren. 

'he Hebrew, a Sketch in the KfHtttnth CenStry j tuilh 
the Dream of Saint Kef nor. Blackwood. Edin- 
burgh. 1828. 

This ia one of the best attempts at conveying reli- 
gious instruction by means of fictitious narration, that 
we remember to have aeen. The tale is itself extremely 
interesting, the moral it inculcates is unquestionably 
good, and many of the incidental descriptions and 
sketches very admirable. We may mention, in par- 
ticular, tbe account of a Jewish bull, and the narra- 
tive or an English officer's preservation when wounded 
and left for dead, by a kind-hearted searcher among 
rpses of a battle-field. It is altogether a wry 
ting little volume, and calculated to afford 
and instruction at the same time. . 



NAVAL EXPLOITS OP BRITAIN. 



Bate JVnwfi Britaauickt, da! Grande Aljredo whn, alia 

BaitagH* di JV«mWm, P<*m* aS Slefmno Egidia 

PetnnJ. Edutone seconds. 2 Vola.Bvo. Treuttel, 

WurU, Hid Co. London, 1328. , 

The idea of celebrating the naval exploits of 

Great Britain from the reurn of Alfred to that of 

his present Majesty, io a single poet 

events, sufficiently no re 1. Doubtless, 

heroic and glorious theme could not hare been 

■elected, had the author ransacked the annals of 

nations, whether ancient or modern, from this to 

Doomsday. It |ire tents us with a continued series 

of tplendid triumphs, and calls for little more on 



These, a 
ready to grant to the muse of Signet Petronj. 
which, if boasting nothing of the epic fire of a 
Homer ora Milton, always maintains her flight at 
a tolerably respectable distance from mere medio- 
crity and sing-song. ■ Though not highly poetical, 
there is energy in his lines, and his maoagement 
of tike verii iciolti, (the Italian blank Terse,) is at 
once varied end animated. His verse,' indeed, 
has not the polish and power of that of Monti, 
Alfieri, Cesarotti, and Mauzoni, but it is equally 
free from carelessness and extravagance. The 
earnest and spirited tone of the language, like- 
wise, supplies, in some degree, the absence of 
highly-gifted powers ; and this it further recom- 
' mended by the judicious method of selecting and 
treating his subiecti in a series of epic books or 

- cantos, illustrative of the most brilliant epochs of 
our naval history. These are, moreover, accom- 
panied with numerous notes, as creditable to the 
author's knowledge of English history, as to his 
industry and judgment. He is not content with 
presenting us with' a mere dry detail of facts ; he 

- gives force and freshness to them, as well as to 
his poetical text, by the political views and re- 
flections withwhidh they are interspersed. We 
may observe, in particular, of the reigns of Elisa- 
beth, Cromwell, and Charles II., the very able and 
spirited style in which the poet characterises the 
most remarkable features of our national enter- 
prise and achievements, and the most splendid 
passages in the lives of our great navigators and 
heroes of the ocean. As a single specimen, we 
shall give the speech of the Dutch Admiral Van 
Tromp, after his defeat, addressed to the States : 

' Thus well thou spok'st, consummate is theworth 

And valour of unconquered Albion's sons. 

Had not the speedy succour of our gallant 

And noble comrades reached me, I had been 

Or slain or taken. Thou, too, De Witt, exckumd'st, 

Hear me, ye sovereign people ! while I state, 

Boldly, the truth, as now in duty bound : 

The English are too powerful, 'tis in vain 

We would oppose the monarcha of the sea.' 

Pp. MO. 

PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 
Adeitt fa SaHcUart on the Paumg of Privaf BitU 

ikrmgk Parliament. 8vo., London, 1826. 

We cannot better describe the nature of this publi- 
cation than by a brief recital of its contents. It is es- 
pecially intended to form a guide to solicitors in the 
passing of private bills through Parliament, and con- 
sists, in fact, chiefly of a methodical digest of the re- 
quirement! in regard to this matter contained in the 
Tohuninous orders of the Lords and Commons, illus- 
trated by freejueat references to the practice of the two 
Houses, and by such occasional directions as to the 
most advisable mode of proceeding as the author's own 
experience enables him to lay before his readers. The 
work commences, accordingly, with a list of the bills 
requiring public notices, accompanied by a specification 
of the particular form of notice necessary for each, to- 
gether with a very full summery of such explanatory 
observations as the subject seems to demand. The n«t 
two chapten treat of the map or plan which mu! 
deposited with the respective Clerks of the Peace upon 
the introduction into Parliament of a bill for any in 
tended undertaking, and of ' The Book of Befcrence, 
containing the names of the owners and occupiers of 
the landi delineated in the plan. The whole of this 
information is afterwards very luminously disposed 
in a tabular form. Then follows a chapter on the 



THE ATHEN^UM. 

List of Owners and Occnpiers,' whose Interests are 
o be affected by the undertaking, and whose assent 
has, therefore, been applied for. The ' Estimate of 
Expense,' the ' List of Subscribers, '.and the Form of 
' Petition,' occupy the three next divisions of the Trea- 
tise ; the first part of which concludes with an enu- 
meration, in regular order, of the stages through 
which every Private Bill has to past in its progress 
through Parliament, Part Second consists simply of 
an exact reprint of the ' Standing Orders' and 
' Tables of Fees' of the two Houses ; witho ut die in- 
sertion of which the author has, very properly, we 
think, judged that his work eould not have been con- 
sidered as complete. 

Prom this short statement, the object and utility of 
the publication will be sufficiently evident. It will 
not, aa the author takes particular pains to show, 
enable solicitors to dispense with the services of the 
Parliamentary agent ; but it cannot fail to form a most 
' iportant guide to them in regard to those preliminary 
■ties connected with the getting up of Private Bills, 
which are considered aa belonging more peculiarly to 
their own department. The subject of which the 
work treats is interesting, too, in no slight degree, to 
the public in general; to whose attention, therefore, 
we would beg to recommend the present exposition of 
it, aa the most convenient and luminous that baa come 
under our review. The author's public spirit was, we 
understand, last session of Parliament, the means of 
effecting the correction of many abuses and frauds 
connected with the passing of private bills ; and the 
public are also indebted to him for certain improve- 
ments in the Tablet of safes of both Houses, which 
have been recently adopted. The book, we think it 
alao right to mention, although first published toward! 
the close of the year 1826, has been prevented from 
being sold till within these few weeks, by an injunction 
from the Court of Chancery, the operation of which, 
in the present case, has been attended with peculiar 
hardship to the author. We trust he will now find 
some compensation in the liberal patronage of the 
public, and especially of hie own profession, for the 
r .1.: .: — interference. 
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CARTOONS OF RAPHAEL. 
Tie Death «/ Aaania; «Vw» ** Stoat by B.fl»__ 
ft™ tkr. original Cartoon of Bmpkael, at B*"P"" 
Court ; ami dedicated with permiaioa » «*r lhaatm 
Ltaertnte.Pteiulent of the Royal Aeadtmy. Engel- 
mann and Co, London, 1823. 



Of the original Cartoons of Raphael it is ui 
sary to say a word. They are among tier most perfect 
of the specimens of ancient art, which time has spared ; 
and are of themselves a sufficient attraction to draw 
crowds of strangers annually to the palace at Hampton 
Court to see them. Any representations of these mag^ 
nincent designs, which, by being moderate in pries-; cam 
be generally possessed, deserves therefore especial 1 en- 
couragement; and such is the lithographic impression: 
before ns. It is the first of a series, intended to in- 
clude the whole of the Cartoons, to be published at 
only ten shUlings each, though the sire of the drawing 
is about 22 inchet by U. At present, no good collec- 
tion of prints from the originals can be procured at 
any moderate price. Holloway's, which are the most 
finished, (and are certainly splendid specimens of line en- 
graving,) sold as high as tea guwtf each ; and although 
to persons of fortune these were better adapted than 
prints of inferior labour and inferior value, and were 
quite worthy of the highest patronage, inasmuch aa the 
originals deserved the highest clsss of art to be applied 
to their transcripts,— yet, as there must be a very large 
number of persons possessing sufficient taste to value 
highly the masterly drawings of the Cartoons, to whom 
Hollowey's engravings of5.em were m.att«inable,~to 
this class, at least, these lilbogiepbs of Poggo s, which 
are extremely faithful in the general character and 
effect, cannot fail to be highly acceptable. 



IRELAND'S LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 
The Lift of Nayolto* Buonaparte. By W. H. Inland, 
Etq- * TOU >- 8 ™- Cumberland. Loudon, 1838. 
Amid the immense number of memoirs to which 
the career of the singular man whose life they record, 
has given birth, it is generally acknowledged, we be- 
lieve, that none have appeared which do justice to the 
interesting subject. More surprise has been expressed 
at this than we think reasonable. It was not to be 
supposed, that Buonaparte would be more happy than 
other celebrated men in meeting with biographers un- 
by any of the ordinary prejudices of writers ; 
the study of his character and times, we 
should' possess more facilities for judging rightly 
than in the examination of any other bistoncal 
character or period. We would ask of those who 
bitterly lenient the inadequacy of any of the 
serous works which have appeared on the sub- 
ject to effect its proper purpose, what period in 



i proper pi 

u history, < 



men belonging ~ .., -= — ( - 

the testimony of one author? It is with 
Napoleon's character and actiona, aa it has been witn 
every other conspicuous actor on the stage of life ; his 
merits and defects are only to be learnt by a careful 
examination of many and opposing observers. 

The work of Mr. Irelsnd recommends itself, no' 
any high political character, but for containing a 
quantity of anecdote, and an amusing recapitulation of 
whatever is known respecting Napoleon's battles and 
general career. It is illustrated with several coloured 
prints, and is srell calculated for a work of popular 



Flora Mrdica. 



™bert 1 (o G. Cation and Wilson 
London. 182B. 
Botany is a atudy of such iniportai 
It is surprising so few, and those almost entirely un- 
scientific works, should be known among i "" 
present publication is well calculated to supply 
Which both professional students 
must have felt '~ "" J '"' 



VIEWS OF QtBEALTAR. 
Si* Pi™* of Gibraltar, draw an Stone, by J. 3d. 
Baaac, /«» * Original,, by H. A. We,t, £oo., af 
the nth Infantry. K. Ackermann, Strand. Lon- 
don, 1828. 

We can speak personally as to the extreme accuracy 
of these Views. Gibraltar, indeed, la so remarkable a 
place, that whoever has visited it once, moat retain 
vivid recollections of Its peculiar features; and thaw 
who have visited it frequently, can nave no difficulty 
in recalling every point and aspect of its singular 
scenery to mind. The first View is from the ruins of 
Fort St. Philip on the Spanish territory, looking south- 
eastward, giving a fine view of the perpendicular north- 
ern face of the cliff in which the Devil s Battery is 
placed, andwhich.overhaDging the small sandy isthmus 
called the Neutral Ground, which separates the almost 
insular rock from the main-land of Spain, resembles 
the Shakspeare Cliff nt Dover, overhanging the British 
Channel at its feet. The second View looking north 
from the South Bastion, though faithful, is of leas 
intercut than the preceding, as being more limited 
in its extent. The third View, which shov/s the ele- 
vated and rloud-capt peak of Europe, on the summit 
of which the highest telegraph is. placed, with the 
Governor's cottage on the winding road of ascent ; 
tbe sea at the base of the rocky cliffs ; the Straits of 
entrance to the Meditternnean Sea beyond, and toe 
African mountains in the distance— forma a very 
striking picture. The fourth View, looking south front 
tbe New Mole, exhibits in every picturesque manner Che 
manner in which the fortifications are earned along 
the margin of the sea. The defect of this print is, that 
tbe sky a too heavy, and the coast of Africa hardly suf- 
ficiently in distance ; the battery walls, and tbebeach 
beneath, are, however, exceedingly well pourtrayed. 
The fifth View, which is taken from the North Bastion, 
is faithful, and gives a good idea of the mingled effect 
of modern fortifications, rocky eminences, Moorish 
towers, and ordinary buildings, all of which are here 
united. The aixth View, looking from the New Mote 
Fort northwards, embraces a sight of the Spanish 
hills, with ships and boats at anchor, and completes a 
rery interesting panorama of one of the most remark- 
able places among all our foreign pi 



. id general readers 

department of science. The 
letter-press descriptions, as well as the introductory 
matter, afford a clear and succinct account both of the 
botanical character of the several planets, and their 
me<Iicsl properties. The illustrative prints, also, are well 
executed, and arc admirable specimens of lithography. 
We cordially recommend tbe work to the attention of 
ourreadera, ss it is especially calculated to reoderthe uri- 

portant uses of botanical studies more clearly understood. 



Thb superb and unrivalled printing-press of this pa- 
triotic and talented individual, hss been purchased by 
the Bank of Brussels, and will very shortly be set at 
work in that city. The expected renewal of the censor- 
ship in France has thus deprived that country of su ob- 
ject which well justified the national pride with which 
it was regarded by the natives, and the admiration it 
excited in foreigner". 
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BIGHT DAYS AT BRIGHTON— BY A FOREIGNER 
OF DISTINCTION. 

No. V. 



I left Lord S !'■ early, intending to 

mend tbe remainder of the evening at Lady 
Mary S— d'i, where I was invited. But, in 
spite of all my hurry, it was ao late when I got 
to her ladyship's residence, that almost all the 
company had departed before my arrival. This 
little accident, however, procured me the plea- 
sure of passing a few hours in the society of 
Lady Mary and a few of her intimate friends. 

When I entered tbe drawing-room, the party 
were engaged in one of those philosophic discus- 
sions in which her ladyship takes so much de- 
light. I felt myself incompetent to share in this 
profound conversation; and, as it is said that 
silence implies a certain hind of talent, I con- 
tented myself with remaining a listener. I thus 
enjoyed no small share of interest and pleasure, 
whenever Lady Mary spoke. I shall not presume 
to add my humble tribute to tbe admiration 
which her high talents ao universally call forth ; 
but I may observe that her ladyship has pro- 
foundly investigated many important philosophi- 
cal questions, that she seeks and surmounts diffi- 
culties instead of ending them, and that the 
most enlightened critics are unanimous in the 
encomiums which her productions have elicited. 

The company were occasionally diverted from 
the grave discussions in which they were engaged 

by the syren voice of Miss , her ladyship's 

daughter, whose graceful fingers, lightly running 
over the keys of the piano, proved Ih at she was 
equally accomplished as a player and a singer. 

Lady Mary presented me with her work, en- 
titled, ' The Perception of an External Uni- 
verse.' — ' Madam,' said I, ' I candidly confess 
that I shall be unable to understand it, without 
your kind assistance in the way of explanation. 
Such has been the unsettled course of my life, 
that I have hitherto had little opportunity for 
studies of this kind. But I am a docile scholar ; 
nod tite lessons of an instructress, who possesses, 
as you do, the art of winning attention and ex- 
citing interest, can never be unattended with suc- 
cess.' Upon this her ladyship had the goodness 
to translate to me some passages of her work, — 
among others, that which treats of the faith due 
to miracles. To this last chapter might justly hi 
added the miracle of a lady, devoting herself, it 
the flower of her age, to the task of collecting 
and deducing evidences of those important truths, 
which are not uofrequently the subject of scepti- 
cal controversy. 

Before I left Paris, I had heard that an Indian, 
named Mohammed, had established some vapour- 
baths at Brighton, which were much extolled 
for their salubrity. The -season was now too far 
advanced for sea-bathing, thongh many persrns 
still persevered in braving the salt waves every 
morning. I wished to make trial of the Indians 
baths, and to ascertain whether they deserved to 
be compared with those of Constantinople. I 
accordingly visited them at an early hour in the 
morning. I was enveloped in a cloud of vapour, 
• confined in a flannel tent, and my limbs under- 
went a sort of friction or pressure, called thorn- 
pooning, which produced an unusual sensation of 
vigour and power of activity. But the baths of 
Constantinople have an advantage over these. 
They are taken in a spacious marble chamber, in 
which the vapour is equal throughout ; and when 
the temperature is raised to the highest degree, 
i( is suddenly reduced by a shower-bath of cold 
water, which is one of the most powerful tonics 
imaginable. These new vapour-baths at Brighton 
are fitted up in that style of elegance which dis- 
tinguishes all similar establishments in England. 
The proprietor Mohammed, who has made the 
art of bathing bis peculiar study, is exceedingly 



attentive in superintending the details. The effi- 
cacy of these baths is almost instantaneously felt 
On quitting the bath, after resting for a few 
moments, I repaired to the terrace of the jetty, 
enjoy the bracing sea-air, and also in the hope 
meeting with some of the sages of this modern 
rtico. I was not disappointed. Lord and Lady 
d were there; his lordship mounted on 
bis poney, and her ladyship seated in a little chaise, 

C" ist high enough to enable her to converse with 
er friends in the ride; for here they were sure 
to meet almost everybody they knew in Brighton. 
The members of this little out-door club were all 
on a footing of perfect intimacy. Lord H— d, 
who is at all times distinguished for his pleasing 
manners, appeared on these occasions more than 
usually remarkable for easy, unaffected frankness. 
These conversations, which, in spite of difference 
of opinion, were constantly maintained with good- 
humour, might, had they been recorded, have 
served alike for a code of ion ton and a school of 

Lord H d and his friends were, when I 

joined them, talking about the affairs of Greece, 
and the influence which the support of the Greek 
cause would probably have on the political equi- 
librium of Europe. The name of Colonel Fab rier 
was mentioned, and I was asked whether I knew 
him. ' I frequently met him in Paris,' 1 replied, 
'before he went to Lyons as Chief of the Duke of 
Ragusa'a Staff. I lost sight of him when he was 
assailed by those unjust and unwise persecutions 
which forced him into a line of opposition totally 
at variance with his natural character. After a 
long series of calamity, he was driven to the 
greatest of all misfortunes, that of bearing arms 
against his country. The issue of the contest in 
Spun involved him in all that misery which falls 
to the lot of political victims, and in this forlorn 
condition I found him on my first visit to London. 
He was then engaged in chemical experiments 
adapted to the arts, and he told me that be had 
some idea of going to Persia, where he had left a 
brilliant reputation, when he was attached to one 
of the French embassies in that country. Hit ab- 
sence from France seemed to prey upon *"'" 
spirits, and his anticipations of the future v 
cheerless and discouraging. But the noble mind 
is exalted by misfortune, as the atmosphei 
purified by storms. It was with no less surprise 
than satisfaction, that the newspapers shortly 
afterwards informed me of his arrival in Greece; 
and the noble cause he has embraced, will, I 
trust, like a new baptism, purify bim in the eyes 
of those who, judging of things only by their 
results, have, perhaps, condemned him undeser- 

Two young ladies, attended by their governess, 
now appproached lady H •■ d. Their cheeks 
were suffused with that delicate but healthful 
tint which succeeds the more decided bloom 
of childhood, and the modest grace of their 
deportment rendered them exceedingly interest- 
ing. ' Those,' said Sir Robert, ' are the daugh- 
ters of Lord G le, our ambassador at 

Paris ; the young ladies are here for their 
health.' The weather wag most inviting, 
the elegant promenade was thronged with 
riages and fashionable pedestrains. ' There,' said 
Sir Robert, ' is Princess Esterhazy.' Her ap- 
pearance sufficiently denoted her exalted rank ; 
and, in her elegant figure and sweet expressive 
countenance, I could trace a striking resemblance 
to her aunt, the late Queen of Prussia. ' This 
place,' said I to Sir Robert, ' is a sort of uni- 
versal panorama. I could now almost imagine 
myself transported to the banks of the Neva ; 
for yonder I perceive a Russian nobleman ; his 
fine countenance, portly figure, and, above all, 
his richly furred pelisse, remind me of one of the 
boyards of Moscow.' ' That,' replied Sir Ro- 
bert, ' is no other than the Duke of Devonshire ; 
however, your mistake is natural enough. For 
his coat has, I dare say, been brought from Rus- 
sia, where he baa lately been the representative 



of our Sovereign, at the coronation of tie new 
Csar.'» 

' Who it that lady,' I inquired, ' surrounded 
by her lovely young family ?' ' That,' replied Sir 

Robert, 'is Lady Ui ge, whose father-in-law 

has just been appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, or, as you would denominate it in Prance, 
the Fieanjf. Her beauty would, indeed, add 
lustre to * throne. You will, perhaps, sec 
her this evening at the ball; for, I suppose, 
you hare not neglacted to apply for your ticket. 
Contrary to our English custom, the ball trill 
commence early, but nevertheless, I dare say, it 
will be kept up till day-light to-morrow morning. 
I intend taking my daughter, and if you will fa- 
ir her with your company to a family-dinner, 
will all go together.' I gladly accepted the 
invitation. Besides Sir Robert's family and my- 
self, the dinner party consisted of Mr. Br el, 

his two daughters, and a very agreeable young 
gentlrman, named L— , a brother of Lord 
I) — , who seemed to be a particular favourite 
of Sir Robert. I was struck with the singular re- 
semblance of one of Mr. Br— — el's daughters to 
the Countess Rosalie Rezewonska, with whom I 
was intimately acquainted at Vienna. I remarked 
the circumstance to Sir Robert, who had also 
known the Countess at Warsaw, and he concurred 
with me in thinking the likeness very remarkable. 
' May I inquire,' said Mr. Br- —el, ' who is the 
lady whom my daughter so much resembles r 
— From her name, I should guess she it a 
Russian.' ' No Sir,' I replied, ' we it a native of 
Poland, and one of the most distinguished indivi- 
duals in that country, at well on account of her 
high rank, at her many estimable qualifications. 
She is celebrated by an anecdote of which the 
was the heroine, and which borders closely on 
romance.' This was enough to rouse tbe cu- 
riosity of the ladies. Miss Br— el begged to 

be made acquainted with the adventure of her 
female socio, and, in compliance with her wishes, 
I related the following story. 

At the epoch, when terror covered France with 
scaffolds and tears, a young lady, equally illus- 
trious by birth and celebrated for beauty, the 
Princess Fanny Lubomerska, was in Paris. In the 
midst of the convulsion, she relied for her security 
on the protection of the law of nations, and de- 
voted her whole attention to the education of her 
only daughter Rosalia, who was then in her 
sixth year. Nevertheless, she was denounced to 
the Revolutionary Committee at a conspirator 
against the Republic, and was brought before that 
sanguinary tribunal. To be suspected, accused, 
and guillotined, was, in a few days, the lot of this 
interesting victim. On being arrested and sepa- 
rated from all her servants, she was allowed to 
bring her daughter with her to the Conciergerie, 
and when the unfortunate mother was dragged to 
the scaffold, the recommended her child to the 
care of some of the prisoners who remained behind. 
These, however, in their turn, soon experiencing 
the same fate, transferred to others the unfortunate 
infant who was in this way bequeathed, m articulo 
mortit, from victim to victim. At last, little 
Rosalia found a protectress in a good woman, 
named Bertot, who was the laundress of the pri- 
son, who, feeling for the forlorn condition, and 
charmed by tbe interesting countenance of this 
orphan of the dungeons, added her as a sixth to 
the five children of whom she was already the 
mother. In this situation, to different from that 
for whichjfate seemed to have destined her, Rosalia 
showed that the qualities of her heart were aa 
valuable, as the graces with which nature had 
endowed her person were attractive. Her sweet 
disposition, her eagerness to please her bene- 



But, besides tbe distinction which aa illustrious m 

confers, the Doke of Devonshire possesses that of 
being a liberal patron of the arts. The essmmt renea 
translated by our poet Delills, refer, I presume, to the 
Duk«'i atccmplisbea mother. „ 
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fac tress, In all of whose labours she shared, mode 
- the good laundress feel fqr her nil the affection of 
* mother, and bestow on her the same teader care 
as on her own children. 

The reign of terror bavin? passed may, the fiat 
of the victims of (hat period, which was published 
' in every countn of Europe, informed the friendsof 
the princess, that, in a land called free, an illus- 
trious Polish lady bad paid with the forfeit of her 
life, the confidence she placed in a people whom 
she considered generous. On receiving this dis- 
tressing; pens. Count Rezewonski, brother to the 
Princess, hastened to Paris. He took lodging's 
in the Hotel Grange Batellierc, in the street of 
the came name, and anxiously endeavoured to 
discover some traces of the daughter of bis un- 
fortunate lister ; but several weeks were unsuc- 
cessfully spent in pursuit of this object. Every 
means of publicity was resorted to in vain. The 
poor laundress never read the journals, in which 
the advertisements, descriptions, and proffered 
rewardi), were inserted. The gaoler of the Con- 
ciergerie, who could have given some information 
respecting the orphan, was dead, and had already 
bad two successors. Nothing now remained to 

nrnmlM ■ fncnurnhla l-Kiilt In Ihn Count's in- 
had thought 
ng orphan's 
en the laun- 
emnloyed in 
eBatelliere. 
her second 
er burthen 
o happened 
. was struck 
v.- ii ii me oeauiy or tue ctuin, wnose features 
brought his sister to his recollection. — * What is 
yonr name, my little dear ?' said he. ' Rosalia, 
Sir.' 'Rosalia, do you say? Good woman, is 
this your child ? ' addressing the laundress. ' Yes, 
Sir, I think I have a good right to call her mine, 
' since I have adopted her and maintained her for 
these three years; but though I say she is mine, 
I cannot say I am her mother. Her poor mother 
was a prisoner, and she has now neither, father 
nor mother.' ' Her mother a prisoner, did you 
aay i' ' Aye, and a grand lady she was. Sir, hut 
■he was guillotined along with others in Robes- 
pierre's time.' 

The Count was persuaded that be had found 
his niece \ but to be farther convinced, he 
mode the experiment of speaking to her in 
Polish. On hearing the accents of her native 
tongue, Rosalia burst into tears, and throwing her 
' self into the Count's arms, exclaimed, ' Ah ! I 
understand you ; that is the way my mother used 
to speak to me,' The Count had no longer any 
doubt i he pressed the child to his heart, exclaim- 
ing, ' Rosalia ' Rosalia ! you are my niece, the 
daughter of my beloved sister 1' Then turning to 
the laundress, whom surprise had rendered mo- 
tionless and silent, ' Worthy woman,' said he, 
' be still the mother of your Rosalia, you shall 
not be separated from her. Since you made her 
one of your family when she was a destitute 
orphan, your family shall belong to hers in her 
prosperity. And now let us begin (o share with 
you.' With these words, he put a purse of gold 
into her hands, and that very day provided 
lodgings for her and her children at the Hotel 
Grange Batelliere. Soon after he left Paris 
for Poland, whither Rosalia's second mother 
and the whole family also went. The children of 
the laundress were educated under the eyes of the 
Count with the greatest care. The boys, who 
were sent to the University of Wilna, afterwards 
joined the Polish army, and became Aids-de- 
Canvp to Prince Poniatowaki. The daughters re- 
ceived handsome portions and were married to 
Polish gentlemen. As to the Countess Rosalia, 

whom you, Miss Br el resemble go much, she 

married her cousin, Count Rezewonski; and, 
when the related to me this affecting anecdote, 
opulence and felicity bad spread their golden 
wings over her destiny, the good Madame 



Bertot still lived with the Countess, who called 
her always her mother. 

When I finished this narrative, Miss Wilson 
observed, ' You have related a story, Sir, which, 

Cerliaps, may fail to be recorded as it ought to 
e, but which deserves to be engraved in every 
female heart.' 

Soon after, our ladies left us to make soma ad- 
dition to their dress for the ball ; but, at their age, 
more than half the toilette is nature's workman- 
ship, and they came down at soon as the carriages 
were announced. We soon drove to Snip-street, 
which is but a short way from Sir Robert's house. 
When we got to the Old Ship, we found the company 
assembled, and the ball begun. The spacious 
rooms were fitted up in a very superior manner, 
They even exhibited a degree of elegance and re- 
finement which I little expected to see at a ta- 
vern. The view of the whole was, at first sight, 
really dazzling. The fair forms and faces which 
I beheld around me, presented all that angelic 
beauty, which I hitherto supposed had no exist- 
ence but in the imagination of Raphael, and 
which no pencil but bis could adequately pour- 
tray. I soon got separated from my party, and, 
as I wandered about in search of some one who, 
like myself, wished to be a spectator rather than 
an actor in the gay scene, I was lucky enough to 
meet my old friend, Mrs. Concannon. Now, 
thought I, 1 shall neither be a solitary, nor an un- 
profitable observer. I offered her my arm; and 
we took our places on an elevated seat, which 
commanded a view of the whole bill-room. The 
gay panorama was now rendered doubly interest 
ing by the readiness with which Mrs, Concannon 
gratified my curiosity on every point on which ~ 
questioned her. ' Does not this remind you, 
said she, ' of the Halt of Apollo at Vienna, which 
was so splendidly fitted up, and which used to be 
thronged by foreigners from all parts of Europe.' 
' The Appollo-Saal, Madam, was much larger 
than this room ; and, if 1 recollect right, it was 
fancifully adorned with shrul>s. The company 
also was generally more numerous than this 
but I may safely affirm, that I never, on an) 
occasion, beheld so dazzling an assemblage of 
beauty as is collected here to-night. There is 
such an enchanting air of freshness and purity 
about young females in England, that they may, 
without any poetic extravagance, be compared to 
opening Sowers and unsunned snow. Their ap- 
pearance of innocence and candour is even more 
captivating than their regular features and brilliant 
complexions.' 'Your remarks, Sir/said Mrs. Con- 
cannon, ' apply admirably well to the four young 
ladies who are dancing in this quadrille. They are 

Mitt Ric— ds— , Miss F- x, Miss K p, and 

Mist St rt. It it not like one of Albeno's 

pictures set in motion?' 'But tell me. Madam, 
who are those young officers who are dancing 
with them. It appears odd that they should wear 
their swords. Is it for their own personal conve- 
nience, or for that of the company, that they bring 
the emblems of war into a place consecrated to 
the elegant and tranquil amusements of peace i' 
— ' Oh,' said Mrs. Concannon, ' that is one of the 
fashionable follies of the day ; a piece of caprice, 
and bad taste, which, I have no doubt, will be re- 
linquished before our next ball. Do you observe 
the lady who is coming this way, and who seems 
oppressed with melancholy, in spite of ail the 
gaiety with which she is surrounded V — ' I think,' 
replied I, ' that I saw her this morning, in an 
elegant carriage, in the King's Road.' — ' Very 
likely you did,' said Mrs. C. ' She is one of the 
richest heiresses in England, and her dejected ap- 
pearance sufficiently denotes that wealth it an 
irksome burthen to her. She cannot determine on 
the choice of a husband ; and it is said, that she 
has even refused the hand of one of our princes of 
the blood, an alliance which would have raised her 
to the highest rank in society.' — ' Alas 1 Madam, 
she is greatly to be pitied. Care and anxiety seem 
ta have preyed deeply on her health and spirits. 



If I might venture on a Latin quotation, I should 
s»y,~ 

' Fortune magna magna domino ett Servian.' 
' Translate it, if you please. Sir,' ' It means. 
Madam, that great fortune makes the possessor 
its slave.' ' Here is a contrast to this melan- 
choly picture,' resumed Mrs. Concannon ; ' look at 
that young man, whose cheerful open counte- 
nance seems to indicate perfect happiness. Such 
is the opposite effect produced by different cir- 
cumstances and feelings. The lady possesses 
wealth, and the gentleman only hopes to possess 
it.' I inquired the name of the gentleman. ' He 
replied my fair interlocutor, ' Mr. Charles 
' on. His grandfather's absurd will occa- 
sioned the passing of an Act of Parliament, to 
prevent the recurrence of similar cruelty and in- 
justice, for such undoubtedly it is, to disinherit 
tour generations for the purpose of making one 
of our descendants richer than any sovereign in 
Europe. Mr. Th— en's son is destined to 
enjoy this accumulated wealth. He is a lovely 
boy, — the image of bis. beautiful mother; but, 
when he attains the age of the lady of whom 
we werejutt now speaking, be may perhaps justly 
apply to himself your Latin quotation. The lady 
who is sitting opposite us, and whose mild and 
dignified countenance so well harmonises with 
the elegance of her form and the richness of her 
drew, it the Baroness D — ■ — », Beside her, 
sits her beautiful sister, Mr*. M— -ng, who, 
during ber long residence in India, has acquired 
that sort of voluptuous Oriental grace, which is 
all her motions.' , ' I have the 
honour of knowing those two ladies,' I said, 
' and I can bear witness that your eulogium does 
not exceed their merit* j — but will you be kind 
enough to inform me who that young lady is, who 
dances so gracefully in the quadrille, at our 
left!' ' She is Miss Sin— lb, the niece of Mrs. 
F ' b — rt. To her Parisian education, she is 
perhaps indebted for the singular elegance \>j 
which she is distinguished. She speaks French 
with the utmost purity, and she excels in every 
accomplishment i and what U certainly not her 
least merit, she it as modest as she is beautiful. 

Har partner is Lord Charles R 1, the son of 

the Duke of B d.* ' Ah 1' said I, ' there is 

something about him which strongly reminds me 
of his mother.' ' He is in the army,' added 
Mrs, Concannon, ' where I have no doubt be will 
honourably maintain the historical fame of his 

After the quadrilles, waltiing commenced. 
' This, of course, reminds you of Germany, tad 
the happy days we spent at Vienna,' said Mrs. 
Concannon. ' I presume you like waltzing, were it 
only for the pleasing recollections it revives.' 
' I do, indeed. Madam,' I replied, ' in spite of 
all that is said against it in Goethe's " Werther." 
I could almost affirm that the gentleman who is 
dancinghrith that young lady, whose slender waist is 
encircled by a sky-blue sash, had learned to waltz 
in Austria, which is the native land of woluiog. 

Who is he, pray V • That is Mr. W er, one 

of the most -distinguished of our young men of 
ton. But his recent marriage with a young lady 
of very amiable qualities may, perhaps, ween him 
from his fashionable follies, asm teach him to seek 
happiness in the duties and pleasures of domestic 
life. Hit partner it Miss S- i, who is remark- 
able for that exquisite beauty of which she herself 
Spears so unconscious. The couple by whom 
ey are followed are Lord Ux ge, the son of 

the Marquis of A— see, and the graceful Miss 
Gib — — s, who has passed some time in Italy and 
France, where she hat received instructions from 
the best masters. She paints like an artist, 
speaks several languages, and even understands 
Latin and Greek. But what enhances all her 
charms, is the pains she takes to conceal her 
superior acquirements. The group now advanc- 
ing are the Ladies O'B — en, their sister, Lady 
Susan H— — m, and the Misses H M.' ' I 
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have the pleasure of their acquaintance, Madam,' 
said I, 'and nothing cto exceed the admiration 
and repect I entertain for them. Were we to 
study tue manners of high life from such mo- 
dels, we should truce pictures, whose bright lights 
would more than counterbalance the shadows we 
should be obliged occasionally to throw in.' ' If 
youpleue,' said Mrs. Concannon,' we will retire to 
the refreshment-room.' ' With great pleasure, Ma- 
dam, perhaps I may there rejoin my friends, from 
whom the charms ofyonr conversation have so long 
separated me.' 'Oh! said Mrs. Concannon, the 
young ladles have, of course, been dancing; and 
as to the gentleman here, as well as everywhere 
else, to do as they please. Is an indispensable con- 
dition In all their *- ' 



During the middle of last 
veiling through the delightful provinces in the 
east of France. Thus agreeably engaged, I fre- 
quently availed myself of the delicious fragrance 
which pervaded the mild evenings of the month of 
August, and wandered alone amidst the splendid 
scenery on the banks of the Rhine. On one oc- 



sjready set, though a glowing streak Of red still 
marked its departure in the west t while, from the 
opposite horizon, the moon, like a timid, blush- 
ing nymph, rose from out the silvery clouds. The 
Queen of Night gradually rose, ana pursued her 
-course uninterrupted through the asure vault of 
heaven, or occasionally rested on an accumulated 
mass of clonds, whose broken shapes and shades 
likened them to the lofty summits of snow-topped 
mountains. Her mild and dawning light rapidly 
assumed a vivid brilliancy, which glittered through 
the foliage of the trees, and illumined the deepest 
recesses of the wood, or played upon the waters 
of the noble stream which Sowed through the 
plain. I contemplated with delight this enchant- 
ing scene, and could not, in my enthusiasm, but 
exclaim, with tbe poet — 

Eloiftne tel pavots, MorpMe, et lnisse moi 
Contempler ce bel astrr, aussi calme que toi. 
Cette voflle dm deux melancolique et pure, 
Ce demi-jmir si doux levjaor la nature, 
Ces apbirea qui, roulaol dans I'etpai'e drs eieux, 
Bembknt y ratentir leur court silencira* i 
Du disque de Phceb* la himiire argentee 
En rayons tremblottens sous ces eaux replies. 
On qui )ttte tn cca bois, 1 travers Its rimesui, 
toe clara douteuse et des jours in? Raui ; 
Des dilJe'rens objets Is rouleur affhiblie, 
Tout repose la me, et 1'mme recueillie. 
Heine des nuits, 1'amsnt devant toi vient lever, 
Le sage rellechir, k uvunt observer. 
The sky was clear, the air calm and serene, and 
die rays of the moon broke through the darkness 
with their pale light ; tbe freshness of the night 
fell upon the earth and cooled its burning heat j 
' The husbandman had long left his labour, and re- 
' tired to his peaceful dwelling : all was tranquillity 
and repose, and no sound was heard, save the 
mournful cry of birds of prey, the distant step of 
some lonely traveller, or tbe hollow roar of the 
impetuous waters, as they dashed upon the rocks 

I sat at the foot of a tree, and looked with won* 
der and delight upon tbe sublime scene that lay 
before me, and my thoughts were of the hidden 
"Being who had created such works of grandeur ; 
I was absorbed with these reflections, when the 
hour of one struck from the church of Hausen 
hnd warned me to retire. 

I rose and walked slowly away ; as 1 came near 
a bridge at a short distance from Colmar, I saw 
something like a human figure stretched in the 
road, and., on approaching the spot, found it really 
was a man lying senseless. At this moment I 
heard the noise of an approaching carriage t it 
was the Strnebnrg mail, and was driving exactly 
in the direction of the body. I called to the pos- 
tUMgP, but either he heard me not or the horses 



ran away ( for the carriage proceeded with re- 
doubled speed, and, soon after, I heard the crash 
of the wheels passing over the head of the un- 
fortunate being in the road. J hastened towards 
him to give every assistance in my power, but, 
alas, he had ceased to exist. 

It was now between two and three o'clock, 
I removed the corpse to the road-side, and pro- 
ceeded with all haste towards Colmar. I informed 
the officer on guard at tbe gate of the city, of 
the event which 1 had just witnessed; ana we 
were preparing to return to the spot, where the 
disaster bad taken place, when a person, covered 
with rags and tatters, entered the guard-house, 
and surrendered himself a prisoner, declaring, at 
the same time, that he bad just assassinated a 
man. I looked at this unhappy being ; he was in 
the prime of life, about the middle size, but much 
emaciated. The extreme paleness of his face was 
Still more conspicuous, from the Jet black hair 
which nearly covered his forehead. His look was 
steadfast, and his countenance bore the character 
of profound melancholy, and fixed resignation. 
There was something in his whole appearance so 
unusual and so unlike guilt, that he inspired me 
with compassion, rather than with horror. I was 
present when he was brought before the au- 
thorities to be examined : he said his name was 
Joseph Ignatius Platz, a native of Switzerland ; 
that he was on hie return from Russia, where he 
had lived for several years in n situation little re- 
moved from slavery. Forsaken by the whole 
world, and reduced to the necessity of begging 
his bread, he had become weary of the wretched 
existence to wbich he was doomed, and had formed 
the resolution of committing soma crime which 
should induce the laws of his country to relieve 
him from tbe burthen of life, which be was no 
longer able to support. He said, that he had, on 
the preceding evening, on the road to Slrasburg, 
near Colmar, between the hours of eleven and 
twelve, met a man uttering dreadful Impre- 
cations, that be had seized the stranger's suck, 
and beat him over the head until he fell down 
dead, and that be was now came to deliver him- 
self up to justice, to punish his atrocity and rid 
him of a weary existence. 

The spot this unhappy man described as the 
scene of his guilt, was precisely that on which 1 
had found the lifeless body of the man who had 
been crushed by the Stratburg mail, I was also 

5 resent at an inspection of the corpse of tbe mur- 
ered man, who was a Jew, named Heyman, well 
known in Colmar, where he had spent the. day on 
the 2d of August ; the murder was committed on 
tbe 3d. The surgeon who examined the body 
observed, that, according to my report, the head 
had been crushed by the wheel of a carriage, but 
whether bis death was occasioned by that circum* 
stance, or whether Heyman had ceased to live. 
previous to that accident, it was almost impos- 
sible to decide. He was, however, of opinion, 
that, had he been dead any length of time, at the 
period of tha wheel passing over his head, the 
effusion of blood would have been less abundant ) 
that soma would have flowed through the eper. 
tuns of the fractured bones; but that the 
large wound in the face would probably have been 
lese liable to such copious bleeding. 

This declaration enlightened immediately my 
mind ; 1 hastened to the prison in which the 
wretched Plats was confined, and, by dint of per* 
suasion* and entreaties, 1 prevailed on the untor. 
tunate man to acknowledge that he had not com- 
mitted the murder of which be had accused him- 
self. ' You have extorted my secret from me/ 
said he, looking steadfastly at me, ' io not divulge 
it i do not take from me tne hope of being soon 
in presence ot my Judge, my Creator, my God ;' 
and he took np a small prayer-book that be bad 
laid down on a seat, on my entering, knelt down 
before an image of Christ, wbich he had fixed to 
the wall, and shedding a flood of tears, and strik> 
ing his head against tile walls of his cell, he beg a* 
to read aloud the psalms of the dead, 



I has t en ed to inform the magistrates of tbe 
confession which tbe unfbrtuatM Plata had 
made j one of my friends was intrusted with his 
defence, and we succeeded, by our entreaties. In 
making him promise to tell the whole truth before 
the Court. * Than' I Hn again to be condemned 
to live,' said be bitterly ; ' why will you restore 
me to an existence that I abhor)' Wo tried to 
reconcile him to life. ' You have not only ex- 
changed tha inhospitable climate o.' Russia,' said 
his generous defender, ' for tha soft sky of 
France, but you have passed from the station of a 
slave, to that of a man. Will not this give you a 
claim to the assistance and sympathy of your 
fellow-men i Many will succour you without 
your knowing the hand that supports you, many 
a generous heart will seek to bind you to ex- 
istence by the tie of gratitude j and you wfll then 
bless the day that gave you for judges humane 
and noble-minded man.' Plata shook bis head 
doubtingly, and w« left him to prepare his 
defence. 

The trial was fixed for tha 7th of December. 
As a witness, I was obliged to be present i the 
Court was crowded, and, in the countenances of 
those present, there was more of pity than of that 
feeling of horror which crime generally inspires. 
Platz was brought to the bar or the accused) he 
bowed his bead before the image of Christ placed 
over the President's chair ; and, after making several 
times the sign of the cross, he sat down, and it 
waa evident from the motion ef Us lips that he 

' Platz,' said the President, addressing the ac- 
cused, ' you stand charged with having committed 
a murder.' 

Plate, (inclining hit hoed,) replied, ' Cod's will 
be done I' 

The President continued— ' Yost have several 
times declared that yon wen guilty of the crime' 

Plats rejoined— ''I have said so, it is true, but 
lam not guilty; my declaration was contrary to 
truth ; I am indeed a tumor, a wicked man, but 
I have not committed this murder.* 

' Then,' asked the President, * why did. yon 
accuse yourself V 

(in M awMa* h enr nnrt. 



A CHAPTER ON HAIR AND BEARUi, 



' God, wbon he gsvs me strength, to show wi:«»l 
How slight the gift was,huDg it on my Aa'r.' 

Samion Agv*Uttt. 

AauLrxnA, the Arabian historian, relates, in 
his memoirs of SnUdiu, that, when tha Franks 
were rapidly acquiring the upper band in Egypt, 
the Caliph, in hisLjerror. implored Sultan Mured- 
din'a aid, and acssjsnpanied his earnest entreaty by 
the homage of his wives' aisotasW tali. An 
inquiry into this passage, which has proved a 
Oordian knot to more than est* learned snnjum, 
will afford a snore amusing occupation ihan 
would, at fint sight, appear ' to square with the 



with n degree of re- 
spect, bordering, among Eastern nations, upon 
positive veneration t nor hai even Jew, Turk, or 
Russian, in our own days, departed from the pre- 
dilection of their forefather* for this once re- 
verenced adornment of the ' human face divine.' 
We are informed by Pocock, that, when the Egyp- 
tians permitted their slaves to wear beards, the 
mere permission denoted that they were restored 
to freedom. A greater insult or disgrace could 
not be offered to a person, than to deprive him 
of his beard. The loss, indeed, of the hair, either 
of the head or chin, was of itself symbolical of 
vassalage ; and we may judge of the excess of 
idolatry, to which this prejudice, in favour of the 
lock and beard was carried in ancient times, by 
the supernatural potency, wbich Samson as- 
cribed to his hair. 

The Creeks, it it true, wet* accustomed to 
clip their locks, and, hi general, did not allow 
them to descend below the shoulder; yet, that it 
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■ night not, on this seeeunt, be inferred, that they 
were bondmen, they scrupulously sacrificed the 
first rape of those locks to nne favourite deity. 
The haughtier Greek, however, prided himself on 
suffering bis hide to grow at fall length md flow, 
in copious tresses, down to hi* waist or elbows, 
and delighted in having it said ef him, not that be 
™ 'polished,' but Oat be 'wore long hair.' 
The reverse of this custom prevailed among the 
earlier Christiana, who considered it a proof of 
humility to have their beads shaved, precisely 
after the fashion of the Thracian slaves, whose 
distinguishing mark was a bald pate, with a tuft of 
air on the crown of it. It is more than probable 
that the tonsure of monachkm arose out of this 
practice. 

The hair was equally a token of freedom among 
the Arabians. Combatants, releasing their pri- 
soners without ransom, cut off a lock from their 
brows, and carefully preserved it in their drink- 
ing-cups, as a proof that it had stood in their 
power, either to slay their captives, or retain 
them as slaves: It was also customary, at the 
celebration of the baptismal ceremony, to pre- 
sent the sponsor with a locket of the infant Chris- 
tian's hair, as a sign that be was consigned to the 
care and protection, of the party responsible for 
his nurture in the true faith. From this custom 



on the eighth day after baptism, and the Latin 
Church equally admitted among its rites in earlier 
times. Nor should it be forgotten, that among 
the various modes of adoption formerly practised, 
one of them consisted in shaving a child's head : 
in proof of this, it is recorded, that, when Charles 
Mantel, the French major-domo, sent his son, 
Pepin, to Luitpraud, king of Lombard?, he en- 
treated him M Cut off bis hair, or, in other words, 
to adopt him as his child. 

At a later period, we find Bormund, prince of 
Antioch, when taken prisoner by the infidels, 
sending a confidential message to Baldwin, sub- 
sequently king of Jerusalem, with a lock of his 
hair in token- of his captivity t and, on another 
occasion, — that of the Saxon's breaking out into 
rebellion against Clothaire of France, and de- 
feating Dagobert, his son, in Holland,— the latter 
despatched one of his suite, with a lock of his 
hair, requiring instant succour from his parent. 

Surely, enough has now been adduced to show 
that, when Saladin, who deemed himself the 
mightiest of all earthly potentates, ant the locks 
of his wives to Mumddiu, he meant to intimate 
that he was reduced' to the last extremity, and 
apprehensive of seeing those, who constituted his 
dearest treasure upon earth, dragged into foreign 

Before we take leave of the reader, we will 
glean for his assmseaattit an interesting fact or 
two, net unconnected with these topics, from 
the annals of eur Oalsfe neighbours, the lords of 
taste and fashion in a aami-refined age. 

Of old, a lengthy heard not only distinguished 
a native of Caul, from the inhabitants of the 
various countries his prowess had subdued ; but 
was esteemed a badge of honour: every youngster, 
in consequence, felt himself bound to bestow a 
more than common case on the first shoots of his 
chin and lower Up. Towards the end of the 
eleventh century, however, William, Archbishop 
of Riiucn, thought proper to declare war against 
long hair and beards, and carried his hostility to 
such a pitch, as to prevail upon a Council, held 
in 1096, to Issue a decretal, that all anch as irre- 
ligiously persevered In wearing their hair long, 
should for ever be excluded the pale of the Chris- 
tian church, as well as the benefit of being prayed 
out of purgatory after their decease. Custom, 
however, is second nature, and the laity refused 
to lie shorn by the clergy. Zealous and gallant 
defenders arrayed- theenseives on the side of the 
' bearded party,' and such was die fury with 
which the point was contested, that either side 
could boast a number of victims in its own good 



cause. But the most melancholy consequence 
arising out of this broil, was Lewis the Seventh's 
permitting bis beard to be abscinded, and becom- 
ing thereby so despicable an object in the eyes of 



his consort, Eleanor of Aquitaine, that his days 
were not only bereaved of all domestic peace, but 
be was at last obliged to divorce himself from her. 



Within a period of six weeks' time, she became 
the wife of Henry, Duke of Normandy, and sub- 
sequently King of England; who received the 
provinces of Poitou and Guyeime, as her marriage 
portion. From so trivial a cause as this, may be 
said to have arisen that succession of wars, which 
desolated France for a space of three hundred 
years afterwards. Three millions of Frenchmen 
lost their lives, because an archbishop chose to 
denounce the use of beards ; a king allowed 
himself to be shaved, and a queen-consort con- 
sidered him a contemptible puppy, from the 
moment he attempted to salute her cheek with a 
smooth chin. 

In the course of time, beards went out of fashion, 
and remained in banishment, until Francis the 
First restored them to their quondam dignity ; 
their cousins- gcrmau, the ringlet a and long 
tresses, however, had continued to maintain their 
reputation, until that monarch, meeting acciden- 
tally with a blow upon his head, was compelled to 
undergo the operation of the tonsure, and, in order 
that he might divest himself of the appearance of 
a monk, took immediate care to promote the 
growth of his hitherto beardless chin. From this 
moment, every dandy about the court decorated 



less gravity. Dating from the reign of Henry 
the Fourth, human ingenuity was actively engaged 
in devising perpetual variations in the form and 
cut of the beard. Some wore it round, others in 
the fashion of a fan, some in ringlets, and others 
of a long, narrow, pointed shape, like a cat's tail ; 
it was tended day and night, perfumed, anointed, 
and deposited In a bag, when the owner sought 
his pillow. Its ultimate fate merged into the re- 
tention of a diminutive tuft below the under lip, 
and the creation of an upper beard — the renowned 
mustachio. 



No. III. 

Paris, March 21, 1828. 
The second volume of M. Fougeray's SoirJet 
deNeuilly, has had an immense sale. The fidelity 
of the description of Malei's extraordinary con- 
spiracy is felt by all ; but the most attractive por- 
tion of the volume is the Proverbe, entitled the 
Statioimaire*. In this little production, the sen- 
timents and conversations of our differentpolitical 
parties are most happily pourtrayed. The Buo- 
napartist ridicules the old Marquis de Mon- 
ville, who, in discussing the affairs of Greece, 
is against going to war with the Grand Turk, 
on account of his legitimacy; while, on the 
other hand, the emigrants smile at the simplicity 
of Generals like Delorme, who fancy that the 
French nation is still attached to Buonaparte and 
his family. But the most humourous scene in 
the piece is that which ridicules the affected se- 
riousness now so much in vogue among our young 
men. The author pourtraya a grave youth, who, 
instead of making love to the girl who is destined 
to be hit wife, entertains her with a long dis- 
course on Statutici. To satirize this prevailing 
affectation, required some degree of courage ; for 
the class of young men at whom the author has 
aimed his ridicule, are the contributors to our 
principal literary journals, in which Fougeray 
will no doubt be set down as an exceedingly immo- 
ral writer. The first edition of the Soirifet de Nmilly 
was sold In twelve days. In the second edition, 
which was published yesterday, several passages 
are suppressed. Some of the individuals alluded 
to in Maid's conspiracy are still living, and are 



a little ashamed of the part they acted on the 
18th and 19th of October, 1812. 

For example. Corporal Bateaux, the innocent 
Aid-de-Camp of Malet, is now residing at Brus- 
sels, He, however, has made no remonstrance 
on the subject of the publication. The author 
has softened down many circumstances in the 
original trial of Malet, which was taken down lit 
short-hand. 

A copy of this trial, accompanied by some 
very curious manuscript notes, has been lent to 
me. In one of these notes the following parti, 
culara are mentioned : — Napoleon was subject to 
fits of sentimental jealousy, and, when in Egypt, 
he is said to have been less distressed by the 
miseries to which his troops were exposed, than 
be was tormented by the thoughts that Josephine 
might forget her duty to him in his absence 

During the whole of the passage from Alex- 
andria Frejus, he was constantly thinking about 
the sort of reception he should experience from 
his wife. He even ventured to speak on the tub* 
ject to his friends. ' If,' said they, ' our wives 
meet us with tears, that is a bad augury; but if, 
on the contrary, they receive us in a natural way, 
it U a sign that they have nothing to fear, and 
that they set scandal at defiance. Buonaparte 
exercised all his ingenuity, and that was not 
a little, to avoid appearing ridiculous, when con- 
versing on this delicate subject with his friends. 
But this was no easy matter. The rest of this 
officers were infinitely more concerned about the 
reception they might experience from the Direc- 
tory, than they were about meeting their wives. 
If the Directory had acted with firmness, they 
would all have been shot. 

Buonaparte, having landed, proceeded imme- 
diately to Paris ; but his wife was not there. Two 
roads lead from Paris to Lyons. The General 
took the Burgundy road, and Josephine, who set 
out to meet him, took the Bourbonais road. On 
his arrival in Paris, the General spoke of his wife 
with affected indifference. His friends, imagining 
that ambition alone occupied his thoughts, al- 
luded, unreservedly, to' some levities of which 
Josephine had been guilty in bis absence. Toe 
General determined on having a divorce, a reso- 
lution in which he persevered for the space of 
three days. Duroc, however, convinced him, 
that, by resorting to such an extremity, he would 
only make himself ridiculous, and that he would 
never find a better wife than Josephine. Buona- 
parte, who was ardently attached to her, was easily 
prevailed on to forgive her. It is droll enough 
that he used to ridicule Berthier, {who was pas- 
sionately in love with Madame Visconti,) because 
he used to forgive bis mistress for proceedings 
similar to those of which Josephine was guilty. 

Our clever and inexhaustible dramatist scribe 
has just brought out his one hundred and tenth 
piece. It is a melodrama, intitled 'Velva,' and 
the story is tbat of a Russian dumb girl. In 
the first act she is aeen in the Luxembourg 
gardens in Paris. In the second we find her at 
Wilna, where a duel is fought between her bro- 
ther and her lover, and, by the violent agitation 
of her feelings occasioned by this event, she ob- 
tains the use of speech. The piece has proved 
exceedingly attractive, though the critics have 
found fault with it. Mademoiselle Leontine Fay 
performed the part of the dumb girl very effec- 
tively. At the age of twelve, this actress wan 
considered a juvenile prodigy; but she is not 
esteemed above mediocrity now that the it 

A picture by Horace Vernet, now exhibiting at 
the Salon, is much admired. The subject la 
Edith seeking the body of Harold on the field of 
battle, where he was slaiu by the companions of 
William the Conqueror. It is pointed quite i 
i'Anglme, that is to say, with an utter disregard 
of finish in all the minor parts. This picture has . 
been executed with singular rapidity. It wan 
begun on the 6th of January last, and wa| ex- 
hibited on the fith of March. 
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[At the present moment, when public curiosity is so 
Vigbly excited, respecting this celebrated linger, who 
is to nuke her debut it the Kind's Theatre nu Tuesday 
next, we (eel much pleasure in presenting to oar ma- 
tt* the following article, extracted from Dr. Granville's 
forthcoming work, entitled ' Peteraburgh M the dole 
of 1827,* which has been obligingly communicated by 
a friend -of the author.] 

On the rery day after our arrival, (October, 
1827,) we found all Berlin in an uproar, and people 
running-iii all directions to procure nticket, an ad- 
mission, or a comer in a box for the Opera, for 
Ac purpose of hearing Mademoiselle Sontag. 
Entreaties, bribes, extravagant prices for a place, 
were all in turn resorted to, as the only means of 
gratifying a wish which seemed to animate at one 
and the same time, the whole town. I soon 
found that the inhabitants were positively wild 
about this much-tnlked-of Mademoiselle, and 1 
insensibly caught the general enthusiasm. What 
was mere curiosity on my part, to bear this ce- 
lebrated songstress, of whom so many and singu- 
lar romantic reports bad circulated in England, 
was soon changed into an irresistible desire to be 
present at her performance in the evening. In 
this, ho were r, 1 should hare been disappointed, 
but for the kindness of the English Charge d' Af- 
faires, who, rery fortunately, sent me in the 
afternoon a ticket for his box, just as 1 had re- 
ceived the despairing newt from our landlord and 
valet de place, that it was found impossible to 
procure an admission for that evening, either for 
fore or money. At a very early hour, the' house 
WW crammed fall. The King, two Princesses, and 
I do not know how many Princes Royal, the Duke 
at Cumberland, and a long string of grandees, all 
jrBtterjng with stars and crosses, attended the re- 
presentation. With the exception of his Majesty, 
whoMtinande box on the stage; they all occupied 
a. magnificent box in the centre of the bouse, 
brilliantly illuminated, hung with a rich drapery, 
suad highly ornamented with mirrors and gilding. 
The company assembled on the' occasion, formed 
* striking coup d"cal for Berlin. The boxes 
boasted of all that is choiti in society ; among the 
Indies there was a fair sprinkling of beauty ; 

but the sweet countenance of Lady B- , who 

graced the box in which I had the honour of sit- 
ting, and who had just returned from a trip to 
Moscow, by way of spending the summer holi- 
days, was easily distinguished from amomrst the 
fairest Berlinoises, and, from the first 
taring the house, attracted universal 
Hli Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, 
en perceiving her ladyship from the Royal box, 
came round to pay her b visit, during the lead- 
tooted minutes which hung heavy, and slowly 
J, before the long-wished Opera began. 
.._ last the Orchestra, consisting of about 
double the number of performers that compose 
the orchestra of the King's Theatre in London, 
struck up the magnificent overture to Winter 1 * 
new Opera, entitled 'The Interrupted Sacrifice,' 
(Dm Uuterbrochcn Opferfest,) which was di. 
rinely executed. No one can form an idea of the 
difference between the performance of this, or 
any other piece of music, by a German orchestra, 
ana the orchestra of any other nation, who has 
not heard both. One of the highest gratifications 
which a successful composer can enjoy, mutt be 
that of baring his productions executed in such a 
style, and) in so admirable a manner. When the 
uproar which the much-applauded overture excited 
bad ceased, all eyes and eye-glasses were, at once, 
directed towards the stage, watching with 
impatience for the appearance of the idol 
of the night. At last, Mirrha entered, and 
every band was instantly in motion. The star 
—the comet, — the attraction, — the Henriette 
Sontag, Kbniglich Kammersaugesin, of whom 
poets, son net- writers, newspaper-compilers, prose- 
eomposers, and travellers, have made to much 
of, Mood before us. Her beauty dueled me 
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— her singing pleased and disappointed me. — 
She is slender, rather petite and migaonne. Her 
1, like that of Canova's nymph, is full 



I would say, that her foot is the prettiest thing 
imaginable, if her hands were not prettier still. 
She is faultless as to teeth, which the sweetest 
smile imaginable, for ever hovering round her 
mouth, sets off at every warble in all their glory. 
Her ckevebtre, between auburn and blonde, a 
magnificent; and, to conclude with the most 
essential part, the quality of her voice is, beyond 
measure, pleasing, and she possesses great and 
remarkable facility ; yet, with all these attributes, 
she is not a first-rate opera singer — lacks judg- 
ment — is indiscriminate iu the introduction of 
ornaments — knows no method, and belongs to no 
school. Of all these negative qualifications, the 
first only it will not be in her power to alter. 
Nature has refuted to her the two principal re- 

Juisites towards forming a first-rate opera per- 
inner — expression both of countenance and in 
the tone of ner voice, and a commanding person . 
Mademoiselle Sontag can never attempt the 
grandiose style; she cannot depict strong pas- 
sions, and it as much the reverse of Pasta or 
Pizaroni, as any singer can well be. She is, in 
tact, a pretty thing — a pretty singer, a pretty 
liijouir, and nothing more. Madame Catalan! was 
quite correct when the said, that * EUe est la 
premiere dans son genre — mais ton genre n'ett 
pas le premier.' It is impossible not to agree 
with this description. My own disappointment 
at her performance, however, was not very con- 
siderable after all; for 1 could have listened to 
her warblings, and looked at her beautiful person, 
for ever. But my expectations had been raised 
too high; I expected a cantatricedi prima curtello, 
and I found only an agreeable songstress. 

Mile Sontag's voice is a soprano of a plea- 
sing, clear, and sonorous timbre. She can reach the 
high E without screaming. The flexibility of her 
organ lias seduced her into that peculiar style of 
singing, which made Madame Catalan! the wonder 
of musical Europe for a few years ; but which dis- 
ables the performer from ever being a scientific 
singer. It is this quality of the voice, united to 
the personal gifts so profusely lavished by nature 
on this favourite daughter of her'a, that brought 
Mile Sontag forward as a miracle on the Ger- 
man stage, and made her at once, without any 
preliminary step, a precocious prima donna, at the 
age of seventeen ! But the first station at the 
Opera cannot be held on such easy terms. There 
must be science, and we roust have acting and 
correct declamation. We require a just and im- 
passioned conception of the character to be re- 
presented, a classical acquaintance with the dra- 
per]' of the subject, to constitute a real prima 
donna. Now, none of the ornamental singers, 
whose astonishing facility for flourishes, roulades, 
and chromatic notes, lifted them up precociously 
to the seat of pre-eminence for a time, have ever 
possessed any of those important qualifications. 
The necessary time for acquiring them has been 

Spent in receiving premature applause to the one 
azzling gift of nature, a flexible voice, rendered 
more seductive by personal beauty. Such applause 
hat spoiled all these Infant Lyras; and, in their 
adult years, they have found themselves deserted. 
Who could have patiently listened to a Gatitlani, 
any night, within the last twelve years) On the 
other hand, look at Memo, Banti, Camporesi, 
.Pasta, Pizaroni, toiling through the difficulties 
of the profession, moulding their taste to the best 
models, forcing their early way through hisses or 
chilling silence, and, at last, compelling the capri- 
cious public to bestow admiration and applause, 
where they displayed but indifference. They 
become absolute on the stage, and retain their 
post, with increasing credit, to the end of a long 
and brilliant career. 

The part of Mirrha is suited to Mile. Sontag, 
except in the last two scenes, where she it re- 



alterable sweet face i 



e under the influ- 



extent of the expression of her large beautiful 
eyes consists in lowering them with the bashful- 
nest of one of Carlo Dolce 7 * lovely Madonnas, or 
in raising them toward heaven with the swimming 
tenderness of an expiring Cleopatra. These two 
movements are introduced into every character, 
and at every step of the representation, succeeding 
each other at times with unceasing rapidity. If 
ever Mademoiselle Sontag visits London, the fre- 
quenters of the King's Theatre will not be long 
in remarking this singular limitation of power in 
a lady, who, I doubt not, will, nevertheless, be re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. Such loveliness as hers 
of reigning supreme in that houte, the em- 



porium of gallantry and fashion. 
">a the following ei 
ardour prevailed at the representation of the 



On the following evening, the same enthusiasm 



'Barbiere' of Rossini. This master 1 

Cttf, as much in Germany as he is in Italy or 
ncc. The part of Retina seems to have been 
written expressly for Mademoiselle Sontag. She 
is unegualled in that character, and leaves even 
Fodor behind her. Her bewitching grace, and 
the charm of her fine voice, in ' una roee pocofa,' 
heightened, no doubt, by tile faultless beauty of 
her person, drew down such thunders of applause 
as had never been before heard within the walls of 
the Berlin Theatre. The Germans are perfectly 
enraptured with their charming countrywoman,— 
the more so as her private character is spotless-, 
and her conduct perfectly lady-like. Exposed by 
being placed on the stage not to much to 
temptations, (which real virtue can withstand, 
in any station in life) but to calumny and illiberal 
reflections, Mademoiselle Sontag, being without 
any female relatives of consequence, has selected, 
it is said, from amongst her acquaintances, a lady 
of the strictest morality, the widow of a superior 
officer, to whom she allows a very liberal peeu , 
niary consideration, to be constantly with ber on 
all occasions and in everyplace. She is, more- 
over, guided by the counsels and shielded by tba 
patronage of an eminent foreign diplomatist, re- 
sident in Berlin, whose age and high character 
are a sufficient guarantee of that lady's unim- 
peachable conduct. 

For the twelve representations for which the 
was engaged at Berlin she received 6WlouU d'ore, 
and the receipts of the last night, expense free 
The administration of the national theatre made 
her an offer of 4000 ducats (2000/. sterling) for 
a season, which she rejected ; probably owing to 
a previous engagement with the Parisian manager. 
In the French capital. Mademoiselle Sontag is 
also a very great favourite; hut toe French admira- 
tion for ber talent does net, like that of the Gen 
man, border on extravagance. She has performed 
at the ■ Theatre dee Ilaliena,' in seme of the first 
masterpieces of Rossini. In 'Taacredi,' ua- 

Juestionably one of the most magnificent pro- 
motions of that composer, she dees not appear 
to advantage. The put of Ammoide is too full 
of sentiment and elevation of character to be at 
all represented with effect by an actress and a 
singer of the calibre of Mademoiselle Sontag. 
She teems aware of this, and consequently omits 
one or two pieces which require much and sweet 
expression. The Amemmie of Mademoiselle 
Sontag ■• a coquette, looking almost too inno- 
cent for such a character, bnt still a coquette, 
elegant, graceful, agile, smiling, bewitching, but 
not the Amenoide of Rossini. In * Otello' 
again she hat attempted the character of Detde- 
monm, and hat failed, even in the opinion of her 
fondest admirers. Her pretty figure will not 
yield to the impressions of tragic emotion ; her 
destiny it to thine and be unrivalled in the Opera 
Buffa. If she appears en the London boards, 
and consults her own credit and fame, she will 
select for her de "but ' La Donna del Lago," La Ce« 
nerentola,' or ' II Barbiere di Sivigiia,' 
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my return from Russia to England, I bad 
iod fortune of ■gain hearing this popular 

• in Pari*. The performance* were '1* 
i del Logo' and ' La Cenerentola.' In the 
r opera, Made mo belle Sontaj bad, by her 
i mott powerful rival for public favour, Id 
ra Pizaroni, that (riant of strength, gran- 
and energy, in both singing and acting,-— 
inparulleled contralto, some of whose notes 

through the vein*, and make the very 
quake against the course of nature. This 
nstance seemed to give her more animation. 
the moment in which she sung a beautiful 
rith Pizaroni, her voice, her taste, even her 
-e, I was about to add, seemed at once to 
ve. She strove to give more energy 

* action, ant] more expression to her sweet 
but with little success. Mademoiselle 



to succeed in her praiseworthy efforts, 
ual this great singer, in whose company 
nas been so often performing. With- 



: of rapturous and enthusiastic expression 
plause which followed the conclusion of 
me Pizaroni's cavatina, ' Ob, quante la. 
!' The ardent passion, the affecting melau- 
. the anguish of mind, pourt rayed by that 
>rdinary performer in the course of this 
us, with a display of mastery of her art 

equalled, and never surpassed, by any 
singer, — positively turned the head of most 
melomanet in the crowd, who, with screams 

oei ft; rations, clapping of hands and beating 
cks, hurraing, and vivaing, and waving of 
:erchiefs, and throwing of dowers on the 
testified, for some minutes, their conviction 
e superiority of science, taste, action, and 
unassisted by a single spark of feminine 
y, over mere beauty and facility of execu- 
These are die models that Mademoiselle 
g will see the necessity of studying. 
s ' Cenerentola' is, in the opinion of many, 
if Rossini's best productions in the comic 
Many of the principal songs and przii 
■tnti in it, had been sent forth to the public 
;ir eccentric composer, in other operas, with 
v to try the taste and judgment of the Con- 
ors respecting them. Those were ingrafted 
: ' Plelra di Paragone,' performed at Milan 
12; in the ' Turco in Italia,' which appeared 
>t Milan, in 1814 j lastly, in ' Otello,' which 
irst played at Naples in 1816 ; and, being 
yards collected together, they were intro- 

1 as the forte of the * Cenerentola,' the first 
mentation of which took place at the ' Tentro 
,' at Rome, in 1817. Mademoiselle Sontag 
tken great many liberties with her part in 
pern, and has made transpositions of keys, 
i are not always compatible with what 

follow. She is very fond of singing in 
This, indeed, appears to be the key in 
i she can mostly display the extent and 
p of her voice. One of her most successful 
lositions is that in her cavatini in the finale, 
i, from E, she raises a tone and a half to 0- 
■avatinamay be assumed as a favourable spe- 
lt of the utmost which this sweet songstress 
a. She descends to the G below the lines. 
g over, in the prettiest manner possible, a 
istic scale of great extent, with a grace and 
ess that are absolutely irresistible. Her sp- 
am™ are expressive \ her soatentrtoes, firm, 

and sonorous ; the silvery tone of her voice 
ivered with a well-managed breath i she is 
%, and launches, at all haiards, into a sea of 
sties, of the result of which, she appears not 
certain, but which is generally successful, 
imchidc* by darting towards the audience 

heart-meltmg gtaneet, which have called 
, in Berlin, ana which will call down in 
on, if abo owei hither, thunders of up. 



If mere controversial victory had been our aim and 
object, b the observations, contained in our last Tues- 
day's Number, on the conduct or the two Journals 
named aborr , the issue would have abundantly answered 
all our expectations ; as theflrst hasolfrred noextenu- 
ation or reply whatever, and the Editor of the last, un- 
able lo justify hit conduct by reason, hss recourse, ss is 
usual tn suck eases, to personalities of the Boost unwar- 
rantable nature. But we were actuated then, as now, 
by much higher motives than mere desire of triumph ) 
and, conceiving it a duty w« owe to the public, as 
sell ss to ourselves, to expose whatever is calculated to 
delude their judgments, by unfounded assertions In 
fart, or erroneous Inferences in argument, we shall 
steadily pursue that course to the end, undeterred liy 
taunts or threats, which have no terrors but for the 
guilty. With "The Literary Oasette' we have dooet 
our business is now with ' The London Weekly Review.' 

In lbs article put forth by the Editor of that work, on 
Saturday last, as an answer to our observations of the 
preceding Tuesday, the mala points of our charge, 
(namely, the arrogance of its self-eulogy, and tbs incon- 
sistency of such conduct in parties who originally net 
out with a denunciation of this system, when observed 
by others,) are altogether evaded, and personal recri- 
minations substituted. The several heads of these we 
will enumerate. 

First — It Isattempted to enlist the sympathy of pacific 
minds, by asserting that ' "The London Weekly Re- 
view" never attacked Mr. Buckingham or bis I'windi 
ealsi' that, on tlie contrary, * it had spoken htduigtntty 
ef him sn mora than one occasion, and shoald have 
■re s er v ed this pacific conduct to the end of the chapter, 
bat for this wantoa and uncalled- for attack,' which, it 
is insisted, was commenced by us 1 But, how stands 
the fact? It is admitted, b the ssme article, that 
' Tbe London Weekly Review,' did, purposely, speak 
* contemptuously ' (and, we will add, unjustly] ' of Li- 
terary Periodicals In general ;' and it now avows 
that it could not conscientiously make an exception in 
favour of Mr. Buckingham's labours, ' and, therefore, 
did not mean to except them. What is not excepted, 
must, of course) be included ; and, therefore, the un- 
justifiable assertion thst mil ' the Weekly Literary Pe- 
riodicals,' except ' The London Review,' were ' under 
iaur influence ' — ' pretending to sources of information 
which had n» rtiiteivt,' — and * tertnle cepfiitt of its own 

Ererions decisions,' was the original attack, and a more 
ostileor injurious one can scarcely be Imagined. This, 
was commenced, without cause or provocation, by 
■ The London Weekly Review ;' and that it was done 
through the pages of ' The Quarterly,' instead of 
through its own, is only an aggravation of the evil ; 
first, in its bring addressed to those who, not seeing 
' Tbe London Weekly ' itself, might be tbe more easily 
deceived; and, secondly, bom its more eitensive cir- 
culation, spreading the delusions respecting itself, and 
mis-statements respecting others, wider than twenty 
times the amount of its own sale would accomplish. 
It is, therefore, a subterfuge to assume for it the pacific 
character attempted to be worn, since the first declara- 
tion of open hostility proceeded from itself, and was 
■set only by a Just defence. 

Btcmtllf—'li Is attempted to disparage ' The Sphynx' 
and "The Athenanm,' (for in this, both must be in- 
cluded) by the Insinuation, that, whatever funds may 
have been available for establishing them and carrying 
them on, have been derived from ' appeals to the pity 
and charity of mankind.' This may allude to two cir- 
cumstances : first, to tbe legacy left to Mr. Bucking- 
ham by a gentleman b India, which be devoted to the 
establishment of * The Sphynx" : or, secondly, to the 
amount subscribed fir Mr. Buckingham by that por- 
tion of tbe British and Indian public who thought him 
unjustly oppressed by tbe Government of India. As 
to the first, when it is considered that this legacy of 
WOf. was left by a gentleman with whom Mr. Hacking- 
ham never had ncy intercourse, personal or written ; 
whose death happened in the interior of India, suase 
years after the object of his approbation had been 
banished from that country, and that it was accom- 
panied with tbe solemn assurance of Its being ' offered 
as a dying testimony uf respect for his seal and manly 
conduct as a pnblic writer and advocate of the cause of 
the oppressed ;' we repeat, when all this is considered , 
Mr. Buckingham can have no reason to be asbsmed of 
such an unsuspicious mark of esteem, any more than 
of the purpose to which it was appropriated, namely, 
to uphold and disseminate those very principles, in 
honour of whM it was w^fauHj tostowod. A* to 



the second, the case stands simply thus: In prefer • 
ring his moral and political duties to his pecuniary in; 
te rests, Mr. Buckingham sacrificed, In what he deemed 
a public cause, a positively possessed fortune .of 



establishment and support of a work, exclusively de» 
voted to the advocacy of their interests, undor disad- 
vantages which nothing bat such sacrifices conhf 
counteract. When individuals who sneer atsiwhsa- 
crlfices, and such testimonies of public sympathy aa 
these, shall make the one and receive the other for 
themselves, they will then ba better able to estimate 
their real value. 

Thirdly-- ft Is insinuated, that the Rev. Henry Steb* 
bing, (who did not become permanently attached to 
'Tns Alheoanun,' till some time after its eeubhssV 
mrut.) is its real Editor; that Mr. Buckingham ia 
wholly Incompetent to edits literary Journal [ that ha 
knows nothing whatever of the ancient authors af 
whom he speaks so familiarly ia his writings | that h«t 
is even wholly ignorant of coutemporsry literature | 
that, in short, he is every thing that is contemptible aa a 
man, and a mere empiric as an author. These accusa- 
tions are Indirectly msde, It Is true, in the form of 
questions ; but they assume * direct shape by what 
follows, where tbe- writer Says, ' Ws do not ask 
(these questions) for our own Information, for we kw 
Mm,- but we cannot help blushing for oar praftsrissa, 
when we find it ■uyturca by bmfibicisn so uveLT* 



such subordinate importance compared with this, that 
we might have passed them over with the silent scorn 
which would best have suited them ; but, although 
we have hitherto abstained entirely from reference 
to personal matters. We should be unworthy esT 
the estimation of say henosrable mind, if we coaM 
permit such assertions as these to go nnrafuied. An, 
however, the writer of these imputations, Mr. Sf. 
John, the Editor of ' The London Weekly Revnw,' 
(who has been privately offer "d an opportunity of deny- 
ing the authorship, ano has anv.vered only by saying, 
that Mr. Buckingham I ad BO right to question, hioi 
on this point!) assumes gicMer ere lit for bis assertions', 
on the ground of bis persona) kno pledge of the indi- 
vidual to whom they apply, — at he th is puta the ques- 
tion st issue, ss it were, on his jersoa il acquaintance 
with Mr. Buckingham, it will be let an act of justice 
to him to state, in a few words, the nistory qf that ac- 
quaintance, and the circumstances under which it was 
formed, fostered, and maintained. 

At the close of the year 1823, whet) ' Tbe Oriental 
Herald' waa about to be commenced, Mr. St John was 
introduced to Mr. Buckingham as a young mau of 
ability, who might be useful to him as an assistant 
on that work, with tbe further claim of most pressA- 
ing snd urgent want, with which he bad toog 
been struggling, from the difficulty of mppsrsiag 
himself by Us literary labours. This ia not Stated 
by way of reproach ; for this may, at some pevsneks 
of their lives-, be undeservedly the rmaritlsuii of thje 
meat worthy men on earth ; but it is a nrstsantl 
part of tbe narrative. The two claims of ability ana l 
need were such as to command immediate attention; 
and, accordingly, Mr. St, John wss engaged, as sub- 
editor of ' The Oriental Herald,' st first, on a seals t>t 
payment for labour performed, but, subsequently, its 
compliance with his own preference, ona stated salary, 
as being less precarious. During three years and a 
half, Mr. St. John continued to fill this si tuition uaakar 
Mr. Buckingham, his salary Mag pexanasaivaty In- 
creased, and continued, wilhssit inlcrrajrtjoa or deduc- 
tion, through periods af absence fress Iowa, and inca- 
pacity, from sickness, to afford the sjsjheual anaislaarn 
to bis employer. During tbe ssme period; also, ha re- 
ceived pecuniary advances, beyond his Just claims, (at 
a considerable amount, for the purpose of relieving; 
him from embarrassments, from .which he had aa other 
means of escaping; which advances (notwithstanding 
the flourishing sense of tiuj new undertaking, acearlnta; 
So bis own re p rese n tation la tbe pnblic prints) he ban 
never made an effort to return ( and which are, ok tm 
hour, unrepaid. Daring the whole of this aPriost, Mr. 
Buckingham's boass was bis second hamai and nanh 
was bis proftssad pwforenga af . the n la ssie s it* »»ci(% 
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afforded him, to every ether enjoyment within hit reach, 
that he twin changed hi* fe*id*»c* tu be nearer to this 
ou-de, tad scarcely ever vtsl a week without pasting 
aoroo of hie arming* there. During this period, he ex- 
pmari the neit llnlyirtteraat ia iH the public pro- 
ceedings in: which Mr. Buckingham «u engaged ;•— his 
effort! for redren against the Indian Government ;— 
Ida refutation of the calumnies of Mr. Bankes | — 
the progress of his separate volumes of travels 
baron h the press ;— and all liia other undertahiaga. 
During this period, he published a Poem, and, as 
a mark of his respect and — " 



Buckingham by name. Soon s 

'Travels among the Arab Tribes ' were published, 

naaolicitedly wrote a review of that work, which w 






loll of the moat nattering eulogies, and the highest 
compliment*, to the lateats, m wall a* character, of 
Us) author, several parts of which were printed ia 
' The Examiner ;' Hid, both in bis correspond- 
ed* and eaavarMtion with others, a* well aa to the 
individual himself, (often, indeed, hstrusivrly so,) ws* 
fervent and inceesant in professing the highest admira- 
tion of what be himself chose to characterise as ' ex- 
traordinarily extensive -knowkdg# and powerful talent,' 
and a ' perfactioa of *haract*r, and mildness of disposi- 
tion, altogether onaaraltelled in hi* acqaamtnuo* with 
assakiad.' Bach adulation ncght, perhaps, to hare ex- 
cited doubt* of its sincerity at th* time ; hut, however 
nrach beyond the real merit* of the individual 
it was applied, it was more easy for him to si 
*rig*ae*ing ia the au taken jodjmeat di> 
■ o do n s frknd, than in est insincerity, of the 
of which be bad not the moat remote suspicion. 

In the summer of 1827, Mr. D. h, Richardson pro- 
jected the establishment of ' The London Weekly 
Marlew j* and, being acquainted with Mr. St. John, 
aa the sub-Editor of ' The Oriental Herald,' made 
overturn* to him, for tike purpose of obtaining his 
assistance. Mr. Buckingham's connect was asked, 
and freely given, under a persuasion, that the 
Editorship of such a Review would offer better proa- 
pecta of altimate reward to Mr. St. John, than the 
saabordinatc situation which he than filled. On quitting 
Mr. BucauoghatB*! mrkt, however, aU hie farmer 

repeated ; and pledges of the same devoting, to hi* in- 
terests, sa heretofore, voluntarily made. The next 
favour solicited of Mr. Buckingham was, (sad ia this 
both the Proprietor and Editor equally joined,) that he 
would furnish some articles for their ' Literary Review ;' 
and. above all, that he would allow them to be printed, 
with hit name attached to them ts the author— for the 
sake Of geVfeag to the Review (be advantage* which, to 
use their own words, bta ' deservedly high reputation' 
would secme it < With this, also, ne complied ; and 
teat early Number* of ' The London Weakly Review' 
will thus be found to contain original|articie*, •tudwasly 

K forth, both in the advertisements at well as in the 
j Of the wo** itself, as 'written by 1. 5. Buck in g- 
te name was then thought an important 
> the in/art- under tahiag. In the same 

iiiil gaad-wiahe* for Us success, both these 

jcjitlemr- we*e still permitted to be on such a footing 
of persoBsl intimacy, sa to come, uninvited, whenever 
It suited their convenience, to join the literary friend*, 
" "*.Br^i*grmm'sT»idencatBe*riea0rt,arid 



At the ebae of 1887, the akoiwt umramplen' 
of 'Th* tVhynx,' and (he consequent potaes 
pun which tin* alssisd] at his dispoaal, induced Mr. 
BaehiDghaai W Rrmk ef ealaMiihia; a pwnhr < Literary 
Journal,' on the mom independent prin c t p ha. So nn- 
^nRn a ; was he, however, to do any thine which might 
he samaossal hswliln tn thii intrmti of Mr. Richardson 
or Mr. St. John, that he isntncaualely communicated 
1st* In Wall* sat to both, and nrapnaed, ia order to \ 
•Mil all riralry, to make tbem joint participator* in 
aamttl of bra l*nr a* i n ta kin g , other ay admit 
them aa partner* wiili him, on **> a*j*it* M e eoeaadera. 
tiou, — or by uniting ' The Weekly Review' with " li« 
Sphynx,' for a consideration to be fixed by them, — ar, 
ia *>«*, by »*■/ niane meat aatirenicttt to their owe 
■few* of she asatter. They dealineaV (aa tbey had au 
MsfantRcd right to do, if tbey c h ase ) | but the very 
offer was regarded by ah", but themselves, a* a proof 
eat- jsBjtl diaiiytii mains >s t and friendly intentions, 
■at reae*. Imnr rant *t*p waa 



f or which purpo e e they n* **T anerenog 

rents, very grave*y> asanred Mr. Buckingham their 
tn eiperktrct was- stnracfmt to teach them that, by 
wturing on guck * step, m) WOusfl bg ruxJjferf «• 



. they had hitherto been quite un- 

able tu defray their own expense*, and for aim, such a 
thing was hopeless ( — modestly adding, that, when I key 
commenced ' The London Weekly Review,' there was 
really neerf of an enlightened and independent journal, 
but that now that need wa* supplied, and no other 
could have a chance of success. The conversation 
ended, on the part of Mr. Richardson, with the offer 
of a bet of a thousand guineas, that ' The Atheneram ' 
wonM not sell 600 copies per week in the first sin 
months. Mr. Buckingham replied, that, not being in 
the habit of betting, be should prefer reserving that 
sum to be applied to the making ' The Athensum ' 
worthy of the success which he still hoped it would 

The experiment wa* tried ; and the result was, that 
it sold, in the very first week of its existence, more than 
four times the number whlcb tt ta predicted it would 
not reach in six months 1 This event, gratifying as it 
necessarily was to the party benefiting by it, teems to 
bare been the sole cause (for no other can he imagined) 
of* complete revolution in the feelings, views, judg- 
ment, and determination of the other party. Prom that 
moment, their visits wert lessfrriioent; and, when midr, 
were sometimes applied to the purpose of endeavouring 
to seduce from their engagements literary associate con- 
tributors to the pages of ' The Atheuwum.' Still, 
however, a show of friendly disposition was maintained j 
and, even so late as the 18th of February last, when ■ 
letter was addressed by Mr. Buckingham to Mr. St. 
John, adverting to these attempts, and stating also that 
reports were current, — of bis endeavouring, conjointly 
with Mr. Richardson, to depreciate ' The Athenasum,' 
by privately insinuating that it* circulation was leu 
than the world bettered, — and expressing a hope that 
this was not true ;— the answer of Mr. St. John, which 
went to deny the accuracy of fhe report, contained the 
following remarkable expressions : — first, in reference 
to the attempt to draw off it* contributors, he say* ; 
Perhaps you do not ssssatdn* the thing aa wrong in 
itself, and only object ts my patting the question under 
your roof. God know*, I hied been to aeaulomed to 
toiutrfrr your houit ar ahnott my ewi, and you a* so 
far above all petty jealousy, that I had no conception it 
eoukl be unpleasant to you :' — aodneit, in reference to 
the fear exaresaed, that circumstances had made a 
change fn bis disposition, be says, addressing tit. 
Buckingham, 'Vob will find in the Jong run, that, in aM 
your travels, ynt never met a man m attached to yea, 
at / have been up to thit moment. I do not say, (he 
continue*} that, I a*i incapablt ef literary jealousy, for 
perh a ps I do not sutkienuy know my own heart ; bat 
this I will say, that it must be •irrer W-uiage Meed that 
could make me your enemy :' and he aftrrward* cha- 
racterize* himself aa ' one of the most faithfal (though 
not powerful) frienda It was ever your fate to make or 
find in the world I' 

These are the verbatim expressions contained in a 
letter, written by Mr. St. Join's own hand, and ad- 
dreseedte- Mr. Buckingham so recently aa th* 18th of 
February bast, hat a tew week* ago, since which, not a 
single new fact connected with Mr. Buckingham's ca- 
pacity or Bndenfanding, (save and ixcept his exposure of 
the arrogant pretensions of the advertisement of ' The 
London Week 1 j-,' a* analysed in ' The Athenaeum,') can 
have come to hi* knowledge. 

Mark, then, the result — For more than four years 
of uninterrupted personal intercourse, Mr. St. John 
saw nothing in Mr. Buckingham'* ebaracter or con- 
duct to prevent hi* serving under him, aa a literary as- 
sistant ; — dedicating to Mm the only original work he 
ever published, as to hi* patron *nd friend j — writing, 
unsolicited, for a periodical journal, the mo*t eulogis- 
tic review of Mr. Buckingham's Travel*, and the 
highest pratM of bis tahmta and rhamcter, that ever 
appeared in print; — soliciting from him articles for his 
' Review ;' — pressing, as an especial favour, for per- 
mission to use Mr. Buckingham's name ; — and calling 
himself, at th* end, the most attached and faithful 
friend that Mr. Buckingham ever had the good for- 
tune to make or meet in the world : — within a sew 
weeks after which, totally forgetting all his former cx- 
parieoce, avowals, obligation.', pledges, and profes- 
sions, he raras round, and calls the same individual, 
in the columns of his own paper, ' an ignorant and 
contemptible empiric,' ' a silly, dull, prolix, illogical, 
wead j , and obscure writer,* having ' a happy knack at 
abusing reason and common sense,' and ' making *ad 
havoc with the English language ;' as bring so filled' 
with ' grovelKug envy and malevolence,' as to be 
* always in quarrels i' and a* being deserving only of 
such language as this i — ' His pitiful cant and hypo 



ing for our profession, when we find it disgraced by em- 
piricism so revolting! 1' 

Can such a plain and circumstantial narrative as 
this need one word of commebt t or can the individual 
here described, be ever again worthy of Mlief, oh if a 
moment's attention ? Of the truth of all we have Hated, 
we pledge ourselves, whenever the occasion shall be 
offered us, to furnish unimpeachable evidence and 
proof. We regret deeply 'he necessity for such dis- 
closures ; but our consolation is, that we have not 
been the first to attack either the public character of a 
rival Journal, or the private ebaracter of it* conductor. 
When ' The Athenaeum' was, in common with it( con- 
temporaries, denounced iti ' The Weekly Review,' a* 
base, servile, and pretending to rewmree* which It did 
not possess, we should have tacitly acquiesced in 
the justice of the censure, had we remained silent ; and 
when our private character it attempted to be held up 
to public odium, by the conductor of the same Joarpat, 
we should be deficient in spirit, indeed, if we ab- 
stained from showing the nature of the claims, which 
the writer has to credit for his assertions. It 
is this spirit of resistance tn injustice, from whatever 
quarter It proceeds, (by which we ever hare been, and 
hope always to be, animated,) that is, indeed, the cause 
of our having been, unfortunately, more freqnently en- 
gaged in ' quarrels,' than mere submissive subjects. 
We have never one*, however, provoked them. There 
■re men living under the despotism of India, who 
have borne tea time* the oppressieu we have suf- 
fered, without a murmur ; thank heaven I we are uot 
of so yielding a mould- There are other* who have 
been terrified from their puraoae, by more insignifi- 
cant threat* than those Of Mr. Banks* ! we rejoice 
that we are made of sterner nerves. There are some, 
also, who would submit in silence to alt we have 
been here exposing, on the ground of ha insignificance 
and incapacity to produce the smartest mjnry. We 
ham, however, but one rule, by which we irgnutte our 
conduct, whether towards' enthroned tyrants, clothed 
with all the power that despotism can give tbem, — to 
private slanderers, whose wealth emboldens tbem to 
outrage truth and justice,— or to the humbler enemies 
whom jealousy may make infuriate, nod their ob- 
scurity encourage them to hope for escape,— from each 
and all of which we now hare *uffered ; we have, wa 
repeat, bat one rule, which is, ' Be just : and fear sot.' 
It is not our disposition to strike ; but we will 
never shrink from defending ourselves, against, all 
invasions of our political rights, our public reputa- 
titioa, or our private character, whenever there il 
aught substantial in such aggressions, whether they 
come from peers or peasants, from open enemies or 
pretended friend* ; but most of aB, when, aa In the 
present case, an attempt is mad* to deceive the public, 
by one who lay* his chum to its confidence on a long- 
continued private friendship, which be ha* her* 
turned to the worst purpose that It is possible for tin 
mind of man to conceive 

We have performed a pamful duty ; but, since wo 
cannot reverse the past, our fervent prayer for the 
future is, that, as far aa We ourselves are concerned, 
ibject may neveragain cross our recollection | 



View, of Wimtmr C-tfe, and it, adjoining- Sttnery, 
drawn/ram Nature, and sa Mar.' Bf tVlkUmm Ouidn. 
Engelmann and Co. London, 1828. 
Thf. second Number of this Work ha* bee* juat sent 
to ns. It contains the **an* number of Ylewa a* the 
first, namely, six ; and, on a comparison of the two, 
we find the present quite equal to it* predecessor. Of 
these twelve view*, there ia not one without interest ; 
they present a serin, which, from the variety, aa well 
a* skilful choice of the poiitinn* taken, will giv* a 
stranger a complete idea af one of the most celebrated 
castles and royal palaces of Bngtand. The introduc- 
tion of the river and park scenery— of Eton College, 
and Windsor Bridge, across the 1 names, — add mudi 
to the picturesque effect, and agreeably rshav* the 
merely architectural view*. The Collection hr, indeed, 
in all respects, worthy of a place in the portfolio of 



ThePrMetftkor-JUfO, Daigmed and Zh-amom Stem. 

By C. Child,. Engeiraana aad Co. Landon, WS8. 

It is not easy to imagine a more characteristically 
beautiful figure, or a wore »weetly expressive face, than 
is given to the Village Oferl here represented. The lead- 
scape of the scene ia also well designed ; and Uui bm* 
cutiQu of (he whule soft *x well M spirited. " '. _ . 
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• ga^ce done 1*,' ult il. ' to qu"on ta'ar 
Ce mulet, qui me *»lt, da lupi •* retire, 
Hmo(,| l Tl"Hi«tHl*ii' 
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THE HISTORY of the LIFE and VOYAGES 
of CHRISTOPHER "" " 



. . r . _ Mr. Washington 

Irving A prodigious increase of fame. The novelty of fact ex- 
hibited will commend wonder— only to be explained by the 
circumstances which bete liven the author access to public ai 
well a* private archives, hitherto ' a fountain ihut up, and a 
book seeled.- The chaste and nervous elegance of tie style, 
and the liberal and truly ph How ipn leal east or thonrvlit and sen- 
tfmant, are what no one need be surprised with, who has read 
some of his previous writings ; but this perfbraMncu Is every 
way a more elaborate one than any of those, and of Wither 
nretenslou*— pretenetoBS *bleh we have no doubt the world 
will pronounce to be Justified in the result. To throw an air of 
total novelty on a theme of ancient Interest— to write * history, 
where previously then bad been only Me-uwrcr four unir— 
such has been our American eoBniraman'i prood attempt , and 
with unmingled pleasure do we contemplate the fruit of his 
long ua arduous labours.*- -Literary Gazette, Feb. 1. 

' Nothing can he more elegant ud pleasant than the style 
in which the history is written. It la simple, iiaaflecrad, and 
sometimes even eloquent. The circumstances are related with 
a modest enthusiasm, which is Justified by the subject, and In 
that perfectly good taste which makes the narrative extremely 
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/sketches of contemporary authors. 

No. XII.— Lord B ynm. 

The mind of a poet of the highest order, is the 
.most perfect mind that ean belong to roan. 
There is no intellectual power, and no state of 
feeling, which may not be the Instrument of 
poetry, and in proportion as reason, reflection, 
or sympathy is wanting, in the same degree is the 
poet restricted in his mastery over the resources 
of his art. The poet is. the great interpreter of 
nature's mysteries, not by narrowing them into 
the grasp of the understanding, but hy connect- 
ing eacli of them with the feeling which changes 
doubt to faith. His most gorgeous and varied 
paintingls not displayed as an idle phantasmagoria, 
but there flows through all its scenes the clear and 
•hining water, which, as we wander for delight, 
or rest for contemplation, perpetually reflects to 
us an image of our own being. He sympathises 
with all phenomena by his intuition of all princi- 
ples ; and his mind is a mirror which catches and 
— — — - the whole scalane and working of the 
He comprehends all feelings, though 
only cherishes the best ; and, even while he 
exhibits to us the frenzies or degradation* of hu- 
manity, we Are conscious of an ever-present 
divinity, elevating and hallowing the evil that 
surrounds it. 

A great poet may be of any time, or rank, or 
country; a beggar, an outcast, a ■ slave, or even 
■ a courtier. The external limits of his social re- 
lations may be narrow and wretched as they will, 
but they will always hare an inward universality. 
In his rags, he is nature's treasurer : though he may 
be blind The sees the past and the future, and though 
the servant of servants, he is ever at large and pre- 
dominant. Bntthere are things which he cannot 
be. He cannot' be a scorner, or selfish, or luxu- 
rious and sensual. He cannot be a self-worship- 
per, for be only breathes by sympathy, and is its 
organ ; he cannot be untrue, lor it is his high 
calling to interpret those universal truths which 
exist on earth only in the forms of his creation. 
He cannot be given up to libertine debauchery ; 
for it is impossible to dwell at once before the 
starry threshold of Jove's court, and in the den of 
lewdjsal drunken revel. It was to Hades, not to 
Olyntpn, that the comrades of Ulysses voyaged, 
from the island of Circe ; nor can we pass, with- 
out long and hard purgation, from the sty to the 
' Jagictuary, or from the wine-cup to the fountain of 
Ja»mortnlity. The poet must be of a fearless ho- 
k nesty ; for he has to do battle with men for that 
• which men most dread, the regeneration, name];, 
V of man : and yet be must be also of a loving- 
" kindness ; for his arms are tbe gentleness of his 
accents, and the music of all sweet thoughts. 
Such is the real and perfect poet; and it is only 
in so far as verse-artisans approach to this, that 
they are entitled to that lofty and holy name. But 
he who is such as has been now described, is in- 
deed of as high and sacred a function as can be- 
long to man. It is not the black garment, nor 
the precise and empty phrase, which makes men 
ministers of God ; but the communion with that 

Sririt of Ood, which was, in all its fulness, upon 
ose mighty poets, Isaiah, and Esekiel; which 
unrolled its visions over the rocks of Patmos, and 
is, in larger or smaller measure, the teacher of 
every hard. 

Many of the warmest admirers of poetry will, of 
«OUm, be shocked. « tija idea of its being any 



thing more than an innocent amusement. It is 
' their eyes a pretty pastime, to be classed with 

b making of handscreens, or the shooting of 
partridges, an art not at all more important, and 
only a little more agreeable, than rope-dancing 
or back-gammon, to be resorted to when we are 
weary of the graver and more difficult operations 
of summing up figures, or filling sheepskins with 
legal formulas. These are the persons Who are 
perfectly contented with a poet, if he supplies 
them with excitement at the least possible ex- 
pense of thought; who profess that the Fairy 
Queen, is tedious and ' uninteresting,' who only 
do not despise Milton, because he is commonly 
reported to have been a roan of genius, who treat 
Wordsworth as 4 driveller, and Coleridge as a 
' dreamer of dreams.' -And herein they are, per- 
haps, right i for, being deaf, they have not heard 
the piping, and how then could they dance! We 
trust, however, that we have many readers who 
will agree with us in taking a different view of 
these matters, and to them we would say a few 
words about Lord Byron. 

No one, probably, will be inclined to maintain, 
that Lord Byron's poetry produces a good moral 
effect, except those who ure anxious to spread the 
disbelief of the goodness of God, and to bring 
about the promiscuous intercourse of the sexes. 
With such persons, we have at present no quarrel. 
They are welcome to their opinions, so far as we 
are concerned ; and we can only lament, for their 
own sake*, that they should think and feel as they 
do. To those who, without going so far as these, 

Set deny that his writings have a bad moral in- 
uence, we will give up the advantage to he de- 
rived from pressing the two above-mentioned 
points, and put the question on other grounds: 
and we wish to state distinctly, that we think, in 
the first place, Lord Byron (as seen in his writ- 
ings) had no sympathy with human nature, and 
no-belief in its goodness ; and, secondly, that he 
had no lore of truth. These are grave charges ; 
end, at least, as grave in our eyes as in those' of 
any of our readers. But we are convinced of the 
justice of them ; and no fear of being classed with 
the bigots, of being called churchmen rather than 
Christians, and believers in articles, more than 
believers in God, shall prevent us from expressing 
and enforcing our conviction. 

The attempt to prove any thing as to the habi- 
tual state of mind of a writer, by picking out de- 
tached sentences from his works, we look upon 
as rain and sophistical) rain, because no sentence 
of any aathor expresses the same meaning when 
detached from the context as when taken along 
with it; sophistical, because the very selection 
and abruption of these parts indicates a wish to 
persuade us that we ought to judge of a house 
from a single brick. The only satisfactory and 
honest method of estimating an author is, by con' 
sidering the general impression which his works 
leave upon the mind. Now, if any candid and 
reflecting man. Cor woman,) were to inform us of 
the influence exerted upon him by the perusal 
of one of Lord- Byron's poems, would not his 
account be something of this sort— that he had 
felt inclined to look with scorn and bitterness 
upon bis fellow-creatures, to wrap himself up in 
his own selfishness, and to see, in the outward 
world, not embodyinga of that one idea of beauty 
which prevails in our own minds, not frame-works 
for human conceptions and affections, but 
images of his own personal ity,and vantage-grounds 
on which, to nine himself ajar from ani above 



mankind? Would he not say that he had been 
imbibing discontent, disgust, satiety, and learn- 
ing to look upon life as a dreary dulness, re-, 
lieved only by betaking ourselves to the wildest 
excesses and fiercest intensity of evil impulse. 
If, as we firmly believe, a sincere observer of 
himself would give us this account of his own 
feelings, after communing with the poetry of 
Byron, the question as to its beneficial or even 
innocent tendency is at an end. It is true that 
there are in roan higher powers than those which 
tend directly to action ; and there may be a cha- 
racter of a very exalted kind, though not the 
must perfect, which would withdraw itself from 
the business of society, and from the task of 
forwarding the culture of its generation, to^ con- 
template with serene and grateful awe the perfect 
glory of the creation. But this is not the species 
of superiority to those around us and independ- 
ence of them, which is fostered by the works of 
Lord Byron. The feeling which runs through 
them is that of a self-consuming scorn, and a 
self-exhausting weariness, as remote as can be 
from the healthful and majestic repose of philo- 
sophic meditation, as different from it as is the 
noisome glare of a theatre from that midnight 
firmament which folds the world in a starry at- 
mosphere of religion ; while the practical portion 
of our nature is displayed In his writings, as only 
active and vigorous amid the atrocities or the 
vileness of the foulest passions. He saw in man- 
kind not a being to be loved, but to be despised ; 
and despised, nut for vice, ignorance, insensi- 
bility, or selfishness, but because he is obliged; 
a law of his being, to look up to some power 
we himself, because he is not self-created and 
self-existing, nor 'himself, his world, and his own 
God.' 

As the Lord Byron of ,'Childe Harold' and 
'Don Juan' had no sympathy with mankind, 
neither does he seem to us to have had any love 
of truth. He appears to have felt that we have 
natural tendency towards admiring and feeling, 
i accordance with the show of bold and bad 
predominances. The corrupt vanity of men, the 
propensity which teaches them to revere Crom- 
well and worship Napoleon, has made the world 
derive a diseased gratification from the pictures 
of Harold and Conrad. But these latter per- 
sonages are essentially untrue. All that gives 
them more of the heroic and romantic character 
than the former worthies, is superadded to the 
original basis of evil and worthlessness, and is 
utterly - inconsistent with it. And this Lord 
Byron must have known. He who put together 
these monsters, must have been aware that they 
are as false, and, to a philosopher, as ridiculous 
as sphynxes, or chimeras to a naturalist. But 
he had so little lore of truth, that be could not 
resist the temptation of encircling himself with 
these bombastic absurdities, to raise the astonish- 
ment of sentimental mantua-makers. 

It is mournful to see that so much of energy 
and real feeling should have been perverted to the 
formation of these exaggerated beings, alternately 
so virtuous and so vicious, now so overflowing 
with tenderness, and so bright with purity, ana 
again so hard, and vile, and atrocious. These 

Sualities, to be sure, are all found in man ; but 
le combination, where, in earth or moon, shall 
wc look to find it 1 The principle!! of human 
nature are not mere toys, like phosphorus and 
paint, wherewith to eke out gobhns: and he who 
pretends to exalt tbe mind by representing it h 
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superior, not only to its. meaner necessities, bu 
to its best affections, in truth, degrades it to thl 
basest of QMS, by exhibiting it. not m a thing to 
be reverenced, and loved, and studied with con. 
scientious and scrutinising reflection, but as a 
dead and worthless material, which be may pound 
and compound — evaporate into a cloud, or analyse 
into a caput mortutm, and subject to all the me- 
»■ ungears which arc worked by the lath wand 
of a conjuror. It is only by attributing the fa- 
vourite thoughts and deeds of his writings to per- 
sonages whom we feel throughout, though we 
ibM nut realise the consciousness, to be essen- 
ti*By different from ourselves, that be could, for 
a moment, beguile us into Conceiving libertinism 
imm t, and malignity amiable; and, if mankind 
wen H> educated as to know the constitution of 
taeif awn sottts, if they had learned to reflect 
mete and to remember less, they would never be 
deluded mto sympathy with phantoms as unsub- 
stantial and ineoaslstent as the Minotaur, the 
Scylli, the Harpies, and the Cyclops of fable,— 
tae Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
' Do grow beneath their shoulders.' 
We entirely omit the question of the direct ir- 
reEgion aud indecency of his writings. As to 
these matters, those who feel religiously will 
blam e him, without our assistance, and those 
who approve of infidelity) or gloat over obscurity, 
will applaud, in spite of us. At present, we 
neither seek "to heighten the reprobation, nor to 
diminish aught from the approval. For our- 
selves, we lament the Anti-Christian and impure 
tendencies of his mind, not so much for any po- 
sitive evil they can do, — this, we suspect, being 
much over-rated, — as because they are evidences 
of the degradation of a powerful mind, and of 
the pollution of much and strong good feeling. 
We certainly differ considerably from the greater 
number of those who have attacked nun, as 
to the particular parts of his writings, which 
merit the severest condemnation. The story 
of Haidee seems to us much less mischievous 
fhaii that of Donna Julia, and this far more 
endurable than the amour with Catherine. 
* Childe Harold' will do more harm than * Cain,' 
and either of them more than the parody of 
•The Vision of Judgment.' Of this, also, we 
are sure, that, had he never openly outraged pub- 
lic opinion by direct blasphemies and crossness, 
the world would have been, well enough content 
to receive his falsifications of human nature for 
genuine ; and all his forced contortions, and 
elaborate agonies, would have passed current as 
natural manifestations of a reasonable and pretty 
despair. But, when he once did violence to 
those names which are the idols of the age, 
while the spirit of religion is wanting, he became 
a mark for the condemnation of those who live 
by the service of Bel and Dagon. He migt* 
exhibit man as a wretched and contemptibli . 
an utterly hopeless and irrecoverably erring crea- 
ture, — he might represent selfishness and vanity 
as the true glories of our nature, — he might 
leave us ho home but solitude, and uo stay but 
sensuality, and den; not only God, hut good , — 
and yet be the favourite of pious Reviewers, the 
drawing-room autocrat, the boudoir deity. But 
when he once dared to doubt, in so many words, 
of tie wisdom of Providence,' and, instead of 
hinting adultery, to name fornication, the mo- 
rality of a rigbteons generation rose up in arms 
against him ; and those who ought long before 
to have wept over the prostitution of such a 
tnind, affected a new-born horror at the 



played that intense self-consciousneu, and des- 
perate indifference, which he has undoubtedly 
embodied more completely thna any other 
English writer. The sceptre of his power is, in- 
deed, girt with the wings of an angel, but it is 
also wreathed with earth-born serpents; and, 
while we admire we must sigh, and shudder 
while we bow. 
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Sough they had heeu delighting for years in the 
reality of the pollution. 

We w>sh sot to deny that Lord Byron was a 
soon, and a great one. There are moods of the 
mind which be has deliaeaSed with remarkable 
fidelity. But, as ShakapeoM weuhi not have 
been want be is, had he exhibited only the fau- 
taatie waywardness of Hamlet, or the passionate 
love of Romeo, so Byron is less than a first-rate 
fo« f« the MMfnfirihy with, which hs has uis- 



A corr of this interesting and powerfully writ- 
ten work having just come into our hands, we are 
anxious to give our readers an opportunity of 
judging of its very peculiar beauties and origina- 
lity of style. For this purpose wo have selected 
several extracts j but, as the work itself is not yet 
complete, we must defer giving a detailed opinion 
of it, till we are able to read the conclusion. We 
must, however, mention, that the story commences 
with the terrors that followed our Saviour's Cru- 
cifixion and the Siege of Jerusalem j that the 
scene is Judea, and the principal character, that 
mysterious being on whom the doom is supposed 
to have been passed of existing upon earth till the 
Second Advent. 

Tht Demm Epiphana. 

' In one of those wanderings, I had followed 

course of the Kedron, which, from a brook under the 

wslta of Jerusalem, swells to a rivar od its descent to 

the Dead Sea. The blood of the sacrifices from the 

conduits of the altars curdled on its surface, and stained 

the sands purple. It looked like a wounded vein from 

the mighty heart above. I still strayed on, wrapt m 

sad forebodings of the hour when its stains might be 

of more than sacrifice; until I found myself on the 

edge of the lake. Who has ever seen that black ex- 

•. without a shudder ? There were the ingulpbed 

. Around it life was extinct— no animal bounded 

— ™ bird hovered. The distant rushing of the River 

Jordan, as It forced its current through the heavy 

waters, or the sigh of the wind through the reeds, 

alone broke the silence of this nigbty grave. Of 

the melancholy objects of nature, none is more depres- 

singthanalargeexpanseofstagnsnt waters. No gloom 

* t, no wildncss of mountain, is so overpowering, 

Ireary, unrelieved flatness :— the marshy bor- 

: sickly vegetation of the shore— the leaden 

colour which even the sky above it wears, tinged by 

to sepulchral atmosphere. But the waters before me 

were not left to the dreams of a saddened fancy I— 

they were a sepulchre. Myrisds of human beings lay 

beneath them, entombed in sulphurous beds.— The 

wrath of Heaven had been there. 

' The day of destruction seemed to pass again before 
my eyes, aa 1 lay gazing on those sullen depths. I saw 
them once more a plain covered with richness ; cities 
glittering in the morning Snn ; multitudes pouring oat 
from their gates to sports and festivals I the land exult- 
ing with life and luxuriance. Then a cloud gathered 
above. I beard the voice of the thunder; — itwas answer- 
ed by the earthquake. Fireburstfromtheskies; — itwas 
answered by a thoussnd founts of fire spouting from 
the plain. The distant hills blazed, and threw volcanic 
showers over the cities. Round them was a tide of 
burning bitumen. The earthquake heaved again. All 
sank into the gulf. I heard the roar of the distant 
irs. They rushed into the bed of fire ; the doom 

done ; the cities of the plain were gone down to 

the blackness of darkness for ever. 

' I was idly watching the bursts of suffocating vapour 
that shoot up at intervals from the rising masses of 
bitumen, when I was startled by a wild laugh and wilder 
figure beside me, I sprang on my feet, and prepared 
for defence with mypoinard i the figure waved bis hand 
in sign to sheathe the unnecesssry weapon ; and said, 
in a tone strange and melancholy, ** Von are in my 
power ; but I do not come to injure you. 1 have been 
lplating your 



corpse-like paleness. I had full leisure 
for tht view ; for he stood gating on me without i 
word ; and I remained filed on my defence. " At 
length," he said, " put up that poniard ! You could 
*■ — • me, than you could resist me. Look 
inched a huge mass of rock from the 



/' pursued the figure, " they throw me into their 

prisons— they lash me—they streleh me on the rack— 
they burn my flesh." As be spoke, he flung aside his 
robe, and showed his broad breast covered with sears. 
" Short-sighted fools 1 little they know him who sutVara, 
or him who commands. If itwera not uy will to endure, 
I could Crush my tormentors as 1 crush an insect They 
chain me too," said be with a laugh of acorn. Hedrew 
out the arm which had been hitherto wrapped in his 
robe. It was loaded with tiuks of iron of prodsmeus 
thickness. He grasped one of them in his band, twisted 
it off with scarcely an effort, and Quag if up a sightless 
distance in the air. " Such are bars aud bolts to ss* 1 
When my time is come to suffer, I submit to be tor- 
tured 1 When my time is past, 1 tear away their Jetton, 
burst their dungeons, anil walk forth trampling their 
armed men." 

' I sheathed the dagger. " Does this strength atnase 

En?" said the being: "look to yonder dust;" and 
pointed to a cloud of sand dial came flying akmg 
the shore. " I could outstrip that whirlwind ; I eouM 
plunge unhurt into the depths of that sea ; I eouM 
ascend that mountain swifter than tbeeagb; 1 could 



' As he threw himself back, gaimg upon the sky— 
with bis grand form buoyant with vigour, and his arm 
exalted— he looked like one to whom height or depth 
could offer no obstacle. His mantle Sew out along the 
blast like the unfurling of a mighty wing. There wis 
something in his look and voice that gave irresistible 
conviction to his wild words. — Conscious mastery wss 
in all about him. I should not have felt surprise to 
see him spring up into the elements. 

' My mind grew inflamed with his presence. My 
blood burned with sensations, for which language baa 
no name ; a thirst of power— a scorn of earth— a 
proud and fiery longing for the command of the hidden 
mysteries of nature. I felt, as the great ancestor of 
mankind might have felt, when the voice of the tempter 
told him, " Ve shall be even aa gods." 

' " Give me your power," I exclaimed ; " the worst 
to me is worthless : with man all my ties are broken : 
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e wilderness by what seemed voices innuiner- 
til it died away in a distant groan. " Look 
forehead !"— he threw back tie corner of his 
mantle. A furrow was drawn round his brow, covered 
with gore, and gaping like a fresh wound. " Here," 
howled he, " sat the diadem. — I was Epiphanea." 

'* " You, Antiocbus ! the tyrant— tbe persecutor— 
the spoiler — tbe accursed of Israel !" I bounded back- 
wards in sudden horror. 

' I saw before me one of those spfrits of the erB 
dead, who are allowed from time to time to 
on earth in the body, whether of the " 
For some cause that none could unfd _ 
within the last few years, haunted by them more than 
for centuries. Strange rites, dangerously borrowed 
from the idolaters, were resorted to for our relief bop 
terror ; the pulling of the mandrake at 



* for some timet I bare 
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your features deeply disturbed— your wringing 
hands — your convulsed form : are you even as I am .' " 
* The voice was siugulsrly mild : yet I never heard a 
sound that so keenly pierced my brain. The speaker 
was of the tallest stature of man— every sinew and 
muscle exhibiting gigantic strength; yet with the 
symmetry of a Greek statue. But bis countenance was 
the true wonder — it was of the finest mould of manly 
beauty : the contour was Greek, but tbe hue was Sy- 
rian; yet the dark tinge of country gare »si»ttus«s 



eclipse of the moon — mcantatiops — midnight offerhsjl 
—the root Baaras, that was said to flash flame, and 
kill tbe animal that drew it from the ground. Our 
Sadducees and sceptics, wise in their own conceit, 
declared that possession was bet a human disease, a 
wilder insanity, But, with the rage and misery of 
madness, there were tremendous distinctions that raised 
it beyond all the ravages of the hurt mind, or tba 
afflicted frame; the look, the language, the horror of 
the possessed, were above man. They defied human 
restraint; they lived in wildernesses where the very 
insects died ; the fiery snn of the East, the Inclemency 
of the fiercest winter, had no power to break down 
their strength. But they had stranger signs ; Sbey 
spoke of things to which the wisdom of the wisest was 
folly ; they told of the remotest future with the tares 
of prophecy j they gave glimpses of e knowiadae 
brought frejfs realms of being inaccessible W Isvistt 
man ; last and loftiest sign, they did homage to his 
coming, whom a cloud of darkness, tbe guilty and im- 
penetrable darkness of the heart, bad veiled from my 
unhappy nation. Bnt there worship was terror """" 
teuevtd ant trsaabb-V-VoL I., pp. J0-1W. 
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t»* bin wat almost 
MMsisntoua,! W my panting Arab through beQa of 
tit, and enrv lovely ind sweet- a me I ling Woom, t 
•dp* of m valley, thsi teemed made to shut out i 
tsmturhaae* of mm. 

1 A eirele of low btlla. covered to tha crown with 
Mfcfa, surrounded ■ deep space of velvet turf, kip! 
greens* tin emerald by the flow of rivulets, and the 
■eeiature of a pellucid lake in the centre, tinged with 
•very colour of the heaven". Tie tieauty of Uiii sylvan 



Ht wat enhanced by 

abaond, orange, and other trace, that, 

pjodection, m>m the bod to the fr 

little knolls below, and formed a broad belt round the 



glniitjei of the day, found delicious relaxation in the 
Wdure and dewy breath of the silent valley. My barb, 
with tha quick sense of animal* accustomed to tbe 
travel of the wilderness, showed her delight by playful 
bounding!, the prouder arching of her neck, and the 
brighter glancing of her bright eye. 

Here," thought I, an I led her slowly towards 
•he deep descent, " would be the very spot tot the in- 
BOcenee that bad not tried las world, or the philosophy 
%h*t had tried h, and found all vanity. Who could 
abeam that, within tha harden ef Ibia distracted land, 
in the vary bearing, almost within the very sight, of 
the but miseries that man could inflict on man, there 



e among tbe 

' A violent plunge of the barb put an end to my (pe- 
culation. She exhibited the wildest signs of terror, 
•norted, and strove to break f rem ma ; then filing her 
Shane* keenly on the thickets below, shook in every 
6mb. But the scene was tranquillity itself ; the cha- 
meleon lay basking in the sun, and the only sound was 
thai of the wild doves murmuring under the broad 
leaves of the palm-trees. 

' But my mare still resisted every effort to lead her 
downwards, ber ears were fluttering convulsively, her 
•yea were starting from their sockets ; 1 grew peevish 
at the animal's unusual obstinacy, and was about to let 
her suffer thirst for the day, when my senses were pa- 
ralysed by a tremendous roar. A hon stood on the 
amnntit which 1 had but just quitted. He was not a 
sjoxsn yards above my head, and his first spring must 
have carried me to the bottom of the precipice. The 
barb burst away at once. I drew the only weapon I 
had, a dagger, — and, hopeless as escape was, grasping 
the tangled weeds to sustain my footing, awaited the 
' nge. But tbe lordly savage probably disdained so 
oble prey, and continued on tbe sammit, lashing 
aides with his tail, and tearing up tha ground. He 
at length slopped suddenly, listened, as to some ap- 
aroeckiag foot, and then with a hideous yell sprang 
swer sac, and was la tha thicket below at a single 
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' The whole thicket was instantly alive ; the shade 
tthfchlhad fixed on for the seat of unearthly tran- 
Maswff. was an old haunt of lions, and the mighty 
Sard were now roused from their noon-day slumbers, 
nothing could be grander or more terrible then this 
disturbed majesty of the forest kings. In every va- 
. lioty af savage passion, from terror to fury, they 
•tanged, and tore, and yelled ; darted through the 
lake, burst through the thicket, rushed up the hiila, or 
stood baying and rearing defiance against the coming 
Invader ; the numbers were immense, for the rareness 
at shade and water had gathered them from every 
quarter of the desert. 

' White 1 stood dinging to my perilous hold, and 
fearful of attracting their gaze by tbe slightest move- 
vent, the source of the commotion appeared, in the 
shape of a Roman soldier issuing, spear in hand, 
through a ravine at the further aide of the valley. He 
ws palpably unconscious of tha formidable place 
tea which he was entering ; and the gallant clamour 
•I resets through the bills, showed that he was fol- 
bmrd by ethers as bold and unconscious of their danger 

aw himself. 

* But his career soon closed ; his horse's feet had 
scarcely touched the turf, when a lion was fixed with 
■anna and claws on the creature's loins. Tbe rider ut- 
tered n cry of horror, and, for the instant, sat, helplessly 
gating at the open Jaws behind him. 1 saw the lion ga- 
thering up bis flaoka for* second bound, but tbe soldier, 
• shjtuttfafeMUicMfttwUs srwpit*; tiki asKtrihjgf 



the monster with ™ band, and, with tha other, short- 
ening his spear, drove the steel, atone resistless thrust, 
into tbe lion's forehead. Horse, lion, aud riuer fell, 
and continued struggling together. 

' In the next moment, a mats of cavalry came thun- 
dering down tbe ravine. They bad broken off from 
their march, through the accident of rousing a 
ttruggling lion, and followed him iu tbe giddy ardour 
of tbe chaw. Tbe sight now before them was enough 
to appal the boldest intrepidity. The valley was filled 
with the vast herd) retreat was impossible, for the 
troopers came still pouring in by the only pass, and, 
from tha sudden descent of the glen, borse snd man 
were rolled bead foremost among the lions ; neither 
man nor monster could retreat. The conflict was hor- 
rible ; snd the heavy spears of the legionaries plunged 
through bone and brain. The lions, made more furious 
by wounds, sprang upon the powerful horses and tore 
them to the ground, or flew at the troopers' throats, 
and crushed and dragged away cuirass and buckler. 
The valley was a struggling heap of human aud savage 
battle ; man, lion, and charger, writhing and rollingia 
agonies, till their forma were undistinguishable. Tht 
groans and cries of tbe legionaries, the screams of tl« 
mangled hones, and the roars and bowlings of the 
lions bleeding with sword and spear, (earing the dead, 
darting up the sides of the hills in terror, and mailing 
down again with the fresh thirst of gore, baffled all 
conception of fury and horror. 

' But man was the conqueror at last: the sav 
scared by the spear and thinned in then; numbers, 
made n rush in one body towards tbe ravine, overthrew 
everything in their way, and burst from tbe valley, 
awaking tbe desert for many a league with their roar. 1 
— Vol. u. pp. 71— 77. 

Supernatural Signs during the Siege of Jerusalem. 

' In that hour came one of those solemn signs that 
marked the downfall of Jerusalem. 

' The tempest, that bad blown at intervale with tre- 
mendous violence, died away at once ; and a surge of 
light ascended from the horizon, and rolled up rapidly 
to the zenith. The phenomenon instantly fixed every 
eye. Then wat an indefinable sense in the general 
mind, that a sign of power aud Providence was about 
to be given, Tbe baltle ceased ; the outcries wen 
lowed by utter silence ; the armed ranks stood still, in 
the very act of rushing on each other : all facet were 
turned on the heavens. 

' The light rose pale sod quivering, like the meteors 
of t summer evening. But in the zenith it spread and 
swelled into a splendour, that distinguished it irresisti- 
bly from the wonders of earth or air. It swiftly 
eclipsed every star. The moon vanished before it ; 
lbs canopy of the sky seemed to be dissolved, for a 
new into a bright and infinite region beyond, fit for 
the career of those mighty beings to whom man is but 
a feather on the gale. 

1 As we gazed, this boundless Geld was transformed 
Into a field of battle ; multitudes poured across it in 
the fiercest convulsions of combat ; horsemen charged, 
and died under their horses' feet ; armour and stand- 
ards were trampled in blood ; column and line burst 
through each other. At length tbe battle stooped to- 
wards the earth ; and, with hearts beating with inde- 
scribable feelings, we recognised in the fight the ban- 
ners of tbe tribes. It was Jew and Roman struggling 
for life ; the very countenances of the combatants be- 
came visible, and each man below saw a representative 
of himself and his fortunes above. Tbe fate of Jewish 
war was there written by the hand of Heaven ; tbe fate 
of tbe individual was there predicted in tbe individual 
triumph or fall What thought of man can conceive 
the intense interest with which we watched every blow, 
every movement, every wound of those images of our- 

' Tbe light illumined the whole horizon below. Tbe 
legions were seen drawn out in front of the camps ready 
for action ; every helmet and spear-point glittering in 
the radiance ; every face turned up, gazing in awe and 
terror on the sky. The ten U spreading over tbe hills ; 
tbe thousands and tens of thousands of auxiliaries and 
captives ; the little groups of the peasantry roused from 
sleep by the uproar of the night, and gathered upon the 
knolls and eminences of their fields -, all were bathed in 

flood of preternatural lustre. 

' Bnt the wondrous battle approached its close. Tbe 
visionary Romans shook; column snd cohort gave 
way, and the banners of tbe tribes waved in victory 
over the field. Then first human voices dared to be 
heard. From the city and the plain burst forth one 

igbty shout of triumph, 

' But our presumption was to be soon checked. A 
pet«oftflUBikrth«»ad£tk.&vei7gJ«wtf I 



der our feet, rolled from the four quarters of tbe hea- 
ven. The conquering host shook, broke, tod fled in 
utter confusion over the sapphire field. It wss pur- 
sued ; but by no semblance of the Roman. An awful 
enemy was on its steps. Flashes of forked fire, like 
myriads of lances, darted after it; cloud on cloud deep- 
ened down, as the smoke of a mighty furnace ; globes, 
of light shot blasting and burning along its track. 
Then, amid the doubled roar of thunder, rushed forth 
tbe chivalry of Heaven j shapes of transcendent beauty, 
yet with looks of wrath that withered tbe human eye ; 
armed sons of Immortality descending on the wing by 
millions: mingled with shapes and Instruments of ruin, 
for which tbe mind bas no conception. The circle of 
the heaven was filled with the chariots and horses of 
Are. Plight was In vain : the weapons were seen to 
drop from the Jewish host : their warriors sank upon 
the splendid field. Still the immortal armies poured oo, 
trampling and blasting, until the last of the routed was 

' The angry pomp then pausrd. Countless wings 
were spread, and the angelic multitudes, having dona 
the work of vengeance, rushed upward with the sound 
of ocean in the storm. The roar of trumpets and 
thunders wss heard, until the Splendour wat lost in the 
heights of the empyrean. 

' We felt tbe terrible warning. Our strength was 
dried na at the slebt ; despair seised anon anr seal*. 
We had now seen the rate of Jerusalem. No victory 
over man could save ut from the coming af final ruish 
Thousands never left the ground on which they stood j 
they perished by their own hand*, or lay down and 
died of broken hearts. The restaed through the night, 
that again wrapped them In tenfold dasbaesa. lie 
whole snaltitude scattered away, with aotusdhas steps, 
and in silence, like an army of spectres.'— Yet H, 
pp. 74— 71 

' Whence came the intruder, no one cauld teH. 
Bnt there he stood, a figure that fixed the universal 
eve. He was of lofty stature, brown aa an Indian, and 
thin aa one worn to the bat extremity by sorrow or fa- 
mine. Conjecture was busy. Ht teemed, alternately, 
— the fugitive from a dungeon,— -one af the hatf- 
sevsga recluses that sometimes came from their skua 
in the wilderness, to exhibit among us the last bmnf- 
liation of mind and body, — a dealer in forbidden ires, 
attempting to impose on tbe rude credulity uf the po- 

K'ace,— and a prophet, armed with the fearful know- 
ge of our approaching fall. But to me theie wat 
an expression in his countenance that partook ef all i 
yet 1 gazed with an indefinable feeling, that there wta 
a something different from all in the glaring; eye, the 
fixed and livid acorn of the lip, and the stem and grand 
outline of features, that appeared alike overflowing 
with malignity and majesty. 

' No man thought qf interrupting him. A powerful 
interest hushed every voice of the multitude ; and the 
only impulse was eagerness to hear the lofty wisdom, 
or the fatal tidings, that must be deposited with such 
a being. He himself seemed to be overwhelmed with 
the magnitude of the thoughts that he was commis- 
sioned to disclose. He stood for a while with (he look 
of one oppressed by a fearful dream s Ms bosom heav- 
ing, his teeth gnashing, every muscle of his meagre 
frame ewe ll; -~ -■"' — <— ■ ' — «- -.— _.- .. ^ . 
bis bony al 
agitation the 
the ground, i 



npeded his words; then, s .._ 

rath at the faculties which thus sank 
- Hportant moment, tha tempest of 



bis soul broke forth. 

' " Judah ! thou wert as a lion— thou wert a* tbe 
king ef the forest when be went up to the mountains 
to slay, snd from the mountains came down to devour. 
Thou wert as tha garden of Eden, every precious stona 
was thy covering ; the sardine, the topaz, and the beryl 
were thy paramenia ; thy fountains were of silver, and 
thy daughters that walked in thy groves wen at the 
chrrubuu snd the seraphim. 

' " Judah ! thy temple waa glorious as the sun- 
rising, and thy priests wen the wise of the earth. 
Kings came against thee, and their bonea were an 
offering; tbe fowls of the air devoured them: tbe 
saxes brought their young, and feasted than upon tbe 

' ' Judah ! thou wart at a fire in the midst of tbe 
- - fire upon an altar; who shall quench tbee?— 
•ar the neck ef tha heathen ; who shall say 
j l u l™? * > -* TB > «-« wert » the ftunder 
and the hghtnug : than sanest fens rhv place, aud 
the earth was dark : tha beavea was thine, the earth 
was At thy feet Thou didst thunder, and tbe nations 
shook ; snd the fire of thy indignation consumed 
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' The voice in which this extraordinary being uttered 
those word* m like the thunder. The multitude 
listened with breathless aire. The appeal in the ton- 
nage of their own prophets, we* to them a renewal of 
the times of inspiration ; and they awaited with out- 
stretched and quivering countenance* the sentence, 
that their passions interpreted into the will of Heaven. 
I ' The figure lifted up his glance, that had hitherto 
been fixed on the ground ; and, whether it was the 
work of fane; OT reality, I thought that the glance 
threw an actual beam of fire across the upturned 
visages of the myriads that filled every spot on which 
b foot could rent ; roof, wall, and ground. 

' Bowing hii head, and raising hie hands in the most 
solemn adoration towards the Temple, he pursued, 
in a voice scarcely above * whisper, yet indescribably 
Impressive — 

' " Sons of the faithful Abraham, of Isaac, and of 
Jacob i people chosen of God, elect and boh/ ! Will 
you iiiilcr that house of holiness to be the scoff of the 
idolater ? Will you see the polluted sacrifice laid upon 
it* •liars ? Will you be stores and victims in the 
presence of the house of David ?" 

' A rising outcry of the multitude showed how deeply 
they felt his word*. A fierce smile lightened across 
his features at the sound. He erected his colossal 
form ; sod cried out, like the roar of a whirlwind, 
" Then, men of Judah, be strong, and follow the hand 
that led you through the sea and through the desert. 
Is (hat hand shortened, that it cannot save? Break 
off this accursed league with the sous of Belial. Fly 
•very aaan to anna, for the glory of the mighty people. 
Will the. Moat High desert his people? Go; and 
1st the sword that smote the Canasuite, smite the 

' He was answered with furious exultation. Swords 
and poinardi were brandished in the air. The safely 
of the Roman officer* became endangered ; and I, 
with some of the elders, dreading a result which must 
throw fatal obstacles in the way of pacification, at- 
tempted to control the popular violence by reason and 
entreaty. But the spirit of the Romans, haughty with 
conquest, and long contempt of nibble prowess, dis- 
dained to take precautions with a mob ; and they 
■waited with palpable contempt in their face* the sub- 
siding of this city effervescence. But this silent scorn, 
which probably stung the deeper for its silence, was 
retorted by clamours of unequivocal rage ; the mysteri- 
ous disturber saw the storm coming : and flinging a 
furious gesture towards the Roman camps, which lay 
glittering in the sun-shine along the bills, he rushed 
into the loftiest language of malediction. 

'"Take up si lament for the Roman," heahouted. 
" He cornea like a leviathan ; be troubleth the waters 
with bis presence ; and the rivers behold him, and are 
afraid. 

' " Thus aaith the king, ha who hotdeth Israel in the 
hollow of his hand : 1 will spread my net over thee, 
and my people shall drag thee upon the shore ; 1 will 
leave thee to rot upon the land ; 1 will fill the beasts 
of the earth with thee, until they shall come and find 
thee dry bones and dust, even thy glory turned into a 
taint and a scorn. 

' " Lift up a cry over Rome, and ssy : Thou art the 
leopard ; thy Jaw* are red with blood, and thy claws 
are heavy because of the multitude of the slain j thy 
spots are glorious, and thy feet are like wings for 
swiftness. But thy time is at hand. My arrow shall 
smite through tbee ; my steel shall go through thee : 
I will toy thy flesh upon the hills, thy blood shall be 
red in the rivers, the pits shall be full of thee. 

' " For, thus saith the king, I have not forsaken my 
children. For my pleasure, I have given them over 
for a little while to the hands of the oppressor ; but 
they have loved me— they hare come before me, and 
oBerrd np sacrifice! ; and shall I desert the land of the 
ehoesn, the tons of the glorious, my people Israel ?" 
A nniveraal outcry of sorrow, wrath, and triumph, 
followed this allusion to the national sufferings, 

' "Ho!" exclaimed the figure. "Men of Israel, 
hear the words of wisdom. The burden of Rome. By 
the awords of the mighty will I cause her multitude lo 
fall : the terrible and the strong shall be on thee, city 
of the idolater ; they shall hew off thy cuirasses, ss 
the hewer of wood ; and of thy shields, they shall make 
weasels of water. There shall be fire in thy palaces, 
smd the sword. Thy eons and thy daughters shall they 
consume ; and thy precious things shall be a spoil, 
when the king shall give the sign from the sanctuary." 
He paused, and, lifting up his Oeahlesa arm, stood like 
■ giant bronze pointing to the Temple. 

' To the utter astonishment of all, a vapour was 
seem to ascend front the summit of Mount Aloriah, 



wreathing and white like the smoke that used to mark 
the Daily Sacrifice. Our first conception was, that 
this great interrupted rite was resumed ; and the shout 
of joy was on onr lips. Bat the vapour had scarcely 
parted from the crown of the hin, when It blackened, 
and began to whirl with extraordinary rapidity ; 
it thenceforth less ascended than ihot up, perpe- 
tually darkening and distending. The horizon grew 
dim, the cloudy canopy above continued to spread 
and revolve ; lightning began to quiver through ; and 
we heard, at intervals, long low peals of thunder. But 
no rsin fell, and the wind was lifeless. Nothing could 
be more complete than the calm ; not a hair of our 
heads was moved ; yet the heart of the countless mul- 
titude was penetrated with the dread of some impend- 
ing catastrophe, that restrained every voice ; and the 
silence itself was awful. 

' In the climate of -J odea we had been accustomed 
to the rapid rise and violent devastations of tempests. 
But the rising of this storm, so closely connected with 
the appearance of the strange summoner, tbat it almost 
followed his command, invested a phenomenon, at all 
times fearful, with a character that might have struck 
firmer minds than those of the enthusiasts round htm. 
To heighten the wonder, the progress of the storm was 
still faithful to the command. Wherever this man of 
mystery waved his arm, there rushed a sheet of cloud. 
The bluest tract of heaven was black ss night the 
moment he turned his ominous presence towards it, 
until there wss do more sky to be obliterated, and, 
but for the fiery streaks tbst tore through, we should 
hsve stood under a canopy of solid gloom. 

' At length the whirlwind tbst we had seen driving 
and rolling the clouds, like billows, burst upon us ; 
roaring as it came ; scattering fragments of the build- 
ings far and wide, and catting a broad way through 
the overthrown multitude. Then superstition and 
terror were loud-mouthed. The populace, crushed and 
dashed down, exclaimed that a volcano was throwing 
up flame from the mount of the Temple ; that sul- 
phurous smokes were rising through the crevices of the 
ground ; that the rocking of an earthquake was felt ; 
and, still more terrible, that beings not to be looked 
on, nor even to be named, were hovering round them 
in the storm. 

' The general rush of die multitude, in which hun- 
dreds were trampled down, and in which nothing but 
the most violent efforts could keep any on their feet, 
bore me away for a while. The struggle was sufficient 
to absorb all my senses, for nothing could he more 
perilous. The darkness was intense. The peals of 
the storm were deafening ; and the bowlings and fury 
of the crowd, trampling and being trampled on, and 
fighting for lire in blindness and despair, with hand, 
foot, and dagger, made an uproar louder than that of 
the storm. In this conflict rather of demons than of 
men, I was whirled away in eddy after eddy, until 
chance brouiht me again to the foot of the elevation. 

' There 1 beheld a new wonder. A column of livid 
fire stood upon it, reaching to the clouds. I could dis- 
cern the outline of a human form within. But, while 
I expected to see it drop dead, or blasted to a cinder, 
the name spread over the ground, and I saw its strange 
inhabitant making signs like those of incantation. He 
drew a circle upon the burning soil, poured out some 
ungent, which diffused a powerful and rich odour, 
rased the skin of his arm with a dagger, and let fall 
some drops of blood into the blaze. 
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then, with a ghastly smile of triumph, waved th 
pon towards the Roman camps. " Behold," he cma, 
" the beginnings of vengeance !" A lhander-rol), thi.t 
almost split the ear, echoed round the hills. The dark- 
ness passed sway with it. Above Jerusalem the sky 
cleared, and cleared into a translueence and blue splen- 
dour, unrivalled by the brightest sou-shine. The 
people, wrought up to the highest expectancy, shouted 
at this promise of a prouder deliverance, and, exclaim- 
ing, " Goshen ! Goshen !" looked breathlessly for the 
completion of the plague upon the more than Egyptian 
oppressor. They were not held long in suspense. 

The storm had cleared away from above our heads, 
only to gather in deeper terrors round the circle of the 
hills, on which we could see the enemy in the moat 
overwhelming state of uncertainty and alarm. The 
clouds rushed on, ridge over ridge, till the whole ho- 
rizon seemed shot in by a wall of night towering to the 
tides. I beard the deep voice of the magician ; at the 
utterance of some wild words, a gleam played round 
(be dagger's point, and the wall of darkness was in- 
stantly a wall of fire. The storm was let loose in its 
rage. While wt stood in day-light, and ia perfect 



calm, the lightning nonxd like abects of rain, or 
gushes of burning metal from a furnace, upon the 
■Dewy- Tbe vast circuit of the camps was one blaze. 
The wind tore every thing before it with irresistible 
violence. We aaar the tents swept off the ground, and 
driven far over the bills inflames, like meteors; the 
piles of araaa and banners blown away ; the soldiery 
clinging to the rocks, or flying together in helpless) 
crowds, or scattering, like maniac*, with hair and gar- 
ments on fire ; the baggage and military machines, the 
turrets and ramparts sinking in flames ; the beasts of 
burthen plunging and mailing through the lines, or 
lying in smouldering heaps where the lightning first 
smote them.'— Vol. iii, pp. 114-126. 



REFORM OF THE LAW. 



A Hutary of the Court of Chancery i Kith Practical 
Remarki an the Recent Canuniuum, Report, und Evi- 
dence, and on the means of hnpronng the Adminis- 
tration of Jtutice in Ike English Courts of Ejaily. 
By Joseph Pakkes, Solicitor, Birmingham. 8vo. 
pp. 616. Longman and Co. London, 1828. 

' The reign of George the Third,' says Mr. 
Partes, * may be truly denominated the age of 
war.' That of George the Fourth, bids fair to 
become one of legislation. A greater than either 
had shown, that the most ambitious pursuit of 
conquest was not incompatible with the moat 
scientific arrangement of the art of governing. 
It must be confessed, however, that Napoleon 
Buonaparte, who will be remembered with gra- 
titude as a legislator, when he has ceased to be 
execrated as a conqueror, had the advantage over 
hit contemporary Sovereigns : the Revolution 
had swept away the refuse of the ancient law: 
the curiously -preserved ruins of feudal architec- 
ture had been thrown down by tbe political earth- 
quake i the stagnation of judicial corruption had. 
been scattered by the political whirlwind. He 
had a clear stage, and little or no prejudice to 
encounter : his task was to restrain, rather than. 

Very different was, the state of Great Britain. 
Her rulers, feeling, or pretending to feel, alarm,; 
at the progress of innovation, wilfully confound- 
ing* the excesses of an exasperated people, newly 
emanated from the most hateful slavery, with tbe 
essence of revolution, determined, as far as lay 
in their limited power, to retard the progress of 
public opinion, and to prolong, for their own day. 
at least, the darkness of legislative superstitions. 
We know how well they succeeded ; the aristo- 
cracy, trembling for their privileges, the priest- 
hood clinging to (heir tithes, the lawyers to their 
emoluments, each aided in his vocation the effort* 
of the gagging ministry — each maintained that 
the law was perfect— each denounced doubt of 
its perfection as heresy — each resolved to treat 
any attempt at reform as rebellion ; a splendid 
minority, indeed, in each class, rescued their 
body from universal disgrace. The Duk*.uf 
Norfolk, Charles Pos, and Mr. Grey, proved ftiat 
a few men of birth could be disinterested ; the 
Bishops Watson, Bathurst, and King, were ex- 
amples that every ecclesiastic is not a court syco- 
phant; Erskine and Rom illy were lawyers, and 
yet philanthropists. But for these, and a few 
more of less note, how many even of those who 
saw the light, closed their eyes upon it, and vo- 
luntarily sought the security of darkness. — ■ ■ 
Honour and persecution was on one hand, sub- 
serviency and promotion on the other: shall we 
wonder that so many deserted, or that any stood, 
their ground f Happily for mankind, a small buC 
energetic party did persevere, in spite of tempt- 
ation, in spite of calumny, in spite of persecu- 
tion; and now they see legions flocking to their 
banner; — they see their ancient enemy endeavour- 
ing to counterfeit their standard, and to possess 
themselves, by fraud, of that vantage ground for 
commanding public opinion which they once af- 
fected to despise, but now find the only perma- 
nently tenable post for the government of the 
country. 

Two parties now appear, equally anxious for 
the reformation of the Jaw— the old reformers, 
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with a host of volunteers, under Mr. Brougham, 
and a new legion, headedby Mr. Peel, who falsely 
. claim the honour of having first raited the 
legislative standard of innovation. If both were 
equally sincere, we should hare little to appre- 
. tend from the feeble band of veterans who yet 
a-alty upon the ancient ways, even though we 
^ould find in their ranks some few deserters from 
a better cause, and, among the number, that 
„ leader on whose talents and integrity we had once 
relied as a mainstay of. our cause. But we have 
too much reason to distrust the faith of the new 
converts. As long as proposed amendment touch 
no man's purse who is in place, uo man's privi- 
lege who is in office, no man's patronage who is 
an power, we may calculate upon a cautious and 
almost reluctant co-operation ; but when we come 
to the root of the evil, the extortions, the bribery, 
the peculations which affect the pockets of the 
office-bearers — to the delays which minister to 
the indolence of the functionaries — to the igno- 
rance and incapacity of favoured placemen — to 
the sinecures of a pensioned aristocracy — there 
we shall find ourselves deserted by our allies, if 
not opposed by them. as enemies. 

We must not, therefore, consider the work of 
reform secure, because a Secretary of State has 
volunteered bis assistance i we know enough now 
of him, and of the men he leads, to be well as- 
sured, that if the current of public opinion should 
slacken, the tones would again become the advo- 
cates of existing abuses, the obstinate opponents 
of every change. 

It is for this reason that we hail with peculiar 
pleasure every work which keeps the attention of 
the public alive to the present state of the law. 
_ By long and laborious efforts an interest has been 
excited on this subject. We must beware that it 
is not suffered to flag for want of stimulus ; it is 
exceedingly difficult, however, to keep the minds 
of men alert on a subject which, though to the 
highest degree interesting to them in its end, is 
' not intelligible in its details. The mass of the 
people must generally be content to see the result ; 
they cannot comprehend the machinery by which 
it is produced. Still those who, from time to 
' time, show them the great moving powers of the 
engine, point out their uses, their defects, or their 
decay, detect their rust or their rottenness, or 
discover the dend wtightt which impede the due 
action of the machinery, are the most valuable 
benefactors of the state. 

Mr. Parkes has, we believe, been for some con- 
siderable time a labourer in this vocation ; he now 
comes before us as the historian of the Court of 
' Chancery, to give us an account of the origin, 
- additions, and alterations, (would that we could 
add die improvements) of that monstrous engine. 

If, to recover the truth, it be most expedient 
toArace the progress of error, and so start with a 
new reckoning, this History is most important. 
It investigates the origin, it tracks the increase, it 
demonstrates the magnitude of evil under which 
the country labours, for its existing equitable 
jurisdiction. To have done this, and to have done. 
this well, was no trilling task ; and, if our author 
had done no more, he would have been entitled 
to the highest praise. We have to commend, the 
honesty which exposes abuses without respect to 
party or persons ; the industry, which, in the ex- 
ercise of a profession allowing little leisure, has 
collected a vast store of recondite learning; the 
talent, which has combined such a mass in a form 
at once interesting and intelligible to the general 
reader. Having bestowed this much of appro- 
bation, we mean no detraction when we occasion- 
ally differ on some conclusions, and, in one or 
two instances, question the accuracy of the infor- 
mation, or the correctness of the reasoning, on 
' which such conclusions are founded. We do not, 
for instance, concur in the bias which this author 
evidently entertains against the separate existence 
of Courts of Equity. We must not confound the 
' use and abuse of things, The expense and delay 
rf the Court of Chancery, and the inefficiency of 



the Court of Exchequer, cannot, for a moment, 
be denied ; but we are not, therefore, to jump at 
the conclusion, that the jurisdiction of these 
tribunals is not necessary to the complicated state 
of the business and legal interests of the country. 
For unless we could frame laws which should 
meet all possible transactions between man and 
man, in respect of property, one of two things 
must be done ; either great latitude of construc- 
tion, and sometimes a dispensing or enacting 
power, must be left to the ordinary Judges, or 
else a separate jurisdiction must have the power 
to modify the law by rules of equity. Against 
the first mode, there is this obvious objection ; 
that when it was left uncertain, whether the deci- 
sion of the Judge was founded on the strict law, 
or on an equitable interpretation, none would 
know on what basis the judgment was founded, 
or by what rule to guide themselves; add to this, 
the great and dangerous power which this vague- 
ness would give to the Bench, and prudent men 
will resolve, that it is best to keep the ordinary 
tribunals as nearly as possible to the strict letter 
of positive enactment. We too well know the 
use which the Judges, generally for political pur- 
poses, have made of the common law, (lex non 
tcripta,) whenever the Statutes have not served 
their turn ; how much more, then, should we be 
in danger, if we gave them the further latitude of 
equitable interpretation. A separate tribunal is 
not liable to this objection ; men know its prin- 
ciples, and may ascertain the extent of its juris- 
diction ; that is, if its practice be as narrowly 
watched as it ought to be. Our Court of Chan- 
cery, as will be shown, has grown to its present 
power, in times when men less understood the 
science of jurisprudence than they now do, much 
less than they soon will do ; its encroachments 
were established by despotic Kings against a 
people who had only one nominal organ of remon- 
strance. But should the jurisdiction of this Court 
ever be again reduced within reasonable bounds, 
future Chancellors will find the business of usur- 
pation infinitely more difficult, if not impossible. 
Though every effort will be made, and, in fact, is 
making, to put off the evil day, this reform must 
come, and at no distant period. When it is accom- 
plished, we, or our posterity, shall best be able to 
appreciate the debt due to those who have boldly 
stood forward to strike the first blows at the cor- 
ruptions of the system. 

On this question of the separate existence of 
equitable jurisdictions, we may look, with profit, to 
the other side of the Atlantic. We left our laws 
as a legacy to the United States, and they long 
retained them with something tike the supersti- 
tious veneration with which we, till lately, wor- 
shipped them ; but juridical scepticism, if not of 
earlier growth there, met with a more congenial 
soil and climate ; and, for some time, the Ame- 
rican Legislature have been actively engaged in 
adapting their ancient institutes to modern exi- 
gence. ' The consideration of the state and expe- 
diency of this' (the equitable) ' jurisdiction, has 
lately undergone a solemn and ingenious debate in 
the conventional legislation of New York; the 
discussion and resolves of which are highly impor- 
tant, and might be made assistant to the legisla- 
tive measures now before Parliament, in the Bill 
introduced by the Master of the Rolls, (Lord 
Lyndhurst) for the amendment of our own Court 
of Chancery. It became a serious and grave in- 
quiry, whether that state should transfer or abo- 
lish the equity jurisdiction. Such is the bold and 
statesman-like conduct of these republican legis- 
lators : they submit the evils of their judicial sys- 
tem to a real bona fide investigation ; and pleading 
the sanction of age, will not bar inquiry, or sanc- 
tion abuse. Mr. Kent, the ex-Chancellor of the 
State, the most learned and upright of American 
Judges, took a prominent part in the inquiry. He 
argued successfully against the abolition, and 
urged the Convention to establish, and not to de- 
stroy; at the same time, honestly exposing the 
defects and abuses of the Jurisdiction. In that 



discussion it is averred, that those State* which, 
have not a separate Court of Chancery, feel the 
want of one, and that, where the equity and com- 
mon law jurisdictions had been blended, grant 
evils existed. Delavare tried both systems j and, 
in 1799, had divided the Chancery powers into a 
distinct and separate branch 1 and the question 
had been decided in favour of that course, in Sotstk 
Carolina, after long and deliberate discussion.'— 
Jurist, No. I„ p. 32. 

We must now hasten to give our readers some 
idea of the information to be derived from the 
historical part of Mr. Parkes'a work, which we 
shall do as concisely as the nature and im- 
portance of the subject will permit: 

"The Chancery, in the time of William It. 
was a college of clerks,' (grttphiariit, icil. qui co»- 
leribendu et e&cipiendi* judicum adit dual ope- 
rant) ' instituted to form and enrol the King's 
writs, patents, and commissions : it was managed 
by the Keeper of the Seal, and was anciently held 
in the Exchequer, where the great seal was com- 
monly kept, and the writs generally sealed. 
The Chancellor was then, in precedence, only 
the sixth officer in the King's court ; he was 
almost always an ecclesiastic, and one of the 
King's chief counsellors.' We cannot, indeed, 
trace the period when he was first denominated 
the Keeper of the King's concience, as well as of 
his sea) ; but as he was a priest, and the other 
great officers, the Constable, MareechaL Steward, 
and Chamberlain, were, for the most part, sol- 
diers, it is not wonderful that his spiritual in- 
fluence and professional habits of intrigue, soon 
enabled him to supersede these functionaries in 
political power; he had then only to contend 
with the Chief Justice, whom he very shortly 
overcame. This was the more easily done, 
as the Justicier assumed, or, as more courtly 
writers would say, arrogated supreme legal 
power; sometimes interfering with, and some- 
times rivalling, the royal prerogative. The Noiv 
man Kings were not of a metal to bear this oppo- 
sition of the law ; and therefore, no doubt, gladly 
seized upon the opportunity which the revived 
study of the civil law, by the clergy, afforded 
them of surreptitiously setting up the more flex- 
ible ecclesiastic against the more sturdy common 
lawyer. * The clergy henceforward filled all the 
offices of justice.' It appears that numbers of 
them came over for that express purpose. In the 
reign of William Rufus, Malmsbury says, there 
was, " nullut Ctericu* niti cavtidicut," no clerk 
who was not a pleader; and by transacting all 
law proceedings in the Norman language, they 
monopolized the keys of the lock of justice. 

But the Barons were not to be so tricked out 
of their favourite system of Common Law ; a se- 
vere contest ensued between the clergy and the 
nobility. The clergy were ultimately defeated, 
and with the tact peculiar to their cloth, when 
they found the field no longer tenable, affected a 
virtue in retiring from it. The bishops forbade 
Ecclesiastics to appear as advocates in foro tecu- 
lari; but their consciences did not forbid their 
sitting as judges. We had still clerical Chancel- 
lors, who madetiie civil law the basis of equitable 
jurisdiction, as it remains even unto this day. 
Mr. Parkes declines giving us a list of these eccle- 
siastical judges, or a detail of their official and po- 
litical biography. This 
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forded a useful lesson to those who, even in this 
day, affect to believe, that the sanctity of the spi- 
ritual character is not affected by mixture with 
temporal jurisdictions. The example cited is. of 
' Robert Bluot, Bishop of Lincoln, a wholesale 
dealer in Church Preferment, and who died in 
prison for his misdeeds, (where many more ought 
to have expired,) of whom Coke dryly observes, 
that he lived without love, and died without pity, 
save of those who thought it pity he lived so long.' 
Nor was the nomination of priestly Chancellors 
the only evil: 
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' The Norman Kings, who wwe ingenious adept* ii 

realiaiiurpiont oft Brery opportunity 

nit of Judicial Office*. The Plant 



Potthoma, may be found innumerable inltances of the 
purchase of tbe Chancellorship, and accurate detail* of 
the amount of the consideration monies. Tbe ex- 
ample of a King Is said to be a warrant to his subject*. 



■ale of it a staple trade. Madox truly describe* tbe 
seat of JaxHciat redress sa the aorst abase under tbe 
Anglo-Nona an Government. Tbe Courts of Law be- 
tas** a huckster's shop: every sort of produce, in tbe 
absence of money, wai bartered for "justice." "The 
King, we are often told, is the fountain of justice ; 
bat in those ages, it was one which gold alone could 
unseal — men lined to hare right done them ; to sue in 
ft certain court i to Implead a certain person ; to hare 
restitution of land which they bad recorded at law!'" 
f).». 

Thus, the Court of Chancery arose out of the 
contests between the Kins; and the Barons, the 
Clergy and the Laity; the nobility, on the one 
hana, attached to the ancient county and baronial 
Courts, founded by the common and feudal law ; 
the King;, on the other band, seeking to Cripple 
these jurisdictions by the interposition of prero- 
gative, and the aula regit, ably supported by the) 
willing tools of power — an ambitious priesthood. 
Every encouragement was giren to petitions 
against the ordinary course of the common law ; 
these Bills or Petitions were referred to the Chan- 
cellor, and by him adjudged, as we have the 
verbiage to this day, ' according to equity and 
good conscience .' 

But the Chancellors did not confine themselves 
strictly to matters of mere equitable jurisdiction. 
Mr. Partes cites a proclamation of 224 Ed. III., 
m which the common-law business is directed to 
be brought before tbe Archbishop of Canterbury 
elect — our Chancellor; — and, in The Records of 
early Proceedings in Chancery,' recently pub- 
lished, and of which the reader will find some 
curious extracts in the last number of ' The Jurist,* 
will be found bills in Chancery for robbery, as- 
sault, trespass, witchcraft, heresy, the regulation 
of candle-wicks, prizes, breach of promise of mar- 
riage, and even rape, — so miscellaneous was the 
jurisdiction. 

Against these incroachments the Commons 
constantly complained, and' were almost as con- 
stantly repulsed by the right royal answers: — 

' The King will appoint such officers as best like 

' As heretofore, the same shall be. 

' Let it be according to the discretion of the Chancel- 
lor, as it hath been. 

' Tke King will preserve bis royalty, aa his progeni- 
tor* bur* done before him. 

1 Tit King wills that the Chancellor, for the time 
being, ahull hare power to ordain and award damage*, 
according to bis discretion. 

'In the 3d Hen. V., A. D. 1415, we learn that Johnof 
Waltham waa tbe inventor of the writ of subpoena, 
from a petition which protests against tbe process. As 
a remedy, the Commons pray, that tbe cause of action 
should be always stated in the writ, sod tbe process en- 
rolled and made patent in the court when issued ; and 
that the party reiatiouily suing out such process, in 
any question determinable at common law, should be 
liable to an action of debt for forty pounds.' 

The royal answer was, in the civil terms, wed 
even to this day, — ' Tie King will advise.' 

The ministers of those times had, no doubt, 
discovered the convenience of the doctrine held by 
their successors, even in this generation, that 
ttart tuptr viae antiquat was sound policy, except 
when they had occasion to make new roads, to 
their own particular ends ; for we have seen, that, 
in the midst of the most startling innovations, 
men are still to be found who maintain the wis- 
dom of their ancestors ; and we now see, that, 
tempore H enrko Qvmta, it was usual for function- 
aries, in one breath, to invade the rights of the 
people, and answer their remonstrances by—' Let 
it be a* it hath been ; ' — meaning, ' The usurpation 
is established — grumble, if you dare!' 



From this period till the time of Henry the 
Eighth, of pious memory, nothing very material 
is recorded, except that Henry the Seventh, two 
of whose principal councillor* were most duly 
hanged for their extortions, ' used to boast of 
governing England by bis laws, and his laws by 
bis lawyers, a chicanery not confined to the King's 
of tho fifteenth century.' 

The Chancellorship of Cardinal Wolsey was, 
like all other offices of that great man, marked 
by a determined character; we cannot pause to 
inquire whether it* was or was not obnoxious to the 
charge of extortion alleged by Mr. Partes; but 
we must confess, that the articles quoted in sup- 
port of it, do not bear out the allegation. It was 
the fate of this extraordinary churchman to be 
much vilified in his own immediate day from 
aristocratic jealonsy; in succeeding times, from 
the rancour of religious hatred. 

We at last come to a single bright spot in this 
dark history of ancient abuses | 

' On the deposition of Wolsey, A. D. 1529, Henry 
VIII. appointed Sir Thomas More, " that with that 
bayte," as Cardinal Pole s»y*, " he might the mora 
easily be brought tothebenteof the King's bowe." But 
tbe probity of this celebrated lawyer ni invincible. 

' Now at his coming into office, be found the Court 
of Cbancerie pestered and clogged with tnanie and 
tedious causes, some having hung there almost twentie 
yeares. Wherefore to preuent tbe like, which was a 
great miierie for poore suitor*, first be caused Mr. 
Crooke, cbiefeof the Six Clarkss, to make a docket! 
containing the whole number of all injunctions, as 
either in his time bad already passed, or at that time 
depended in anie of the King's Courts at Westminster. 
Then bidding all the ludges to dinner, he in the presence 
of ibem all, shewed sufficient reason why he bad made 
so manic Injunctions, that they all confessed that they 
themselues in tbe like case would nans donne no lease. 
Then he promised them besides, that if they them- 
selues, to wbome the reformation of the rigour of the 
law appertained would, vpou reasonable eonsideracioua, 
in their owne discretion (as he thought in conscience 
they were bound,) mitigate and reforme the rigour of 
the lawc, there should then from him no injunctions be 
granted ; to which when they refused to condescends, 
then, sayd* he, for as much as yoorselues, my Lords, 
drioeme to this necessitie, you cannot hereafter blame 
me if i seekc to relieue the poore people's injuries. 
After this he sayd to bis sonne Rooper secretly, I per- 
ceiue, sonne, why they like not this ; for they thinke 
that they may by a verdict of a jurie cast of all scruple 
from themselves vpon the poors jurie, which they ac- 
count their chiefe defence. Wberfore 1 am constrained 
to abide the adnenlnre of their blame. 

' He tooke great painea to beare cause* at home, aa 
is sayd, arbitrating matter* for both the parties good ; 
and lastly, he tooke order with all the atturneys of his 
Courte, that there should no nb pamae goe out, where- 
of in generall he should not bane notice of the matter, 
with one of their bands rnto tbe Bill ; and if it did beare 
a sufficient cause of complaint, then would he set his 
band to it, to hnue it goe forward ; if not, he would 
vtterly quash it, and denye a lubpana' pp, 64, 65. 

' He invariably refused and returned the numerous 
presents and " new-year's gifts" by which the suitors 
sought to influence his judgments. It is recorded, 
that being presented by "one Mr*. Goaker" with a 
pair of gloves, and forty pounds of angel* put into 
them, he said to her, " Mittresa, since it were against 
good manners to refute your new-year's gift, I am con- 
tent to take your gloves, but as for the lining I utterly 
refuse it." 

' Some days in term, such was hi* dispatch of busi- 
ness, that no cause was heard or motion made. And 
there cannot be a greater contrast than in the character 
of this greht man, thejfrtf lay-chancellor, compared 
with that of bis predecessors, than is expressed in the 
head of the 7th chapter in bis biography, noting among 
" his especial! and remarkable virtues in midst of 
his honours, incredible poverty in so eminent * per- 
sonage." ' p. 66. 

' Tbe succeeding Chancellors in this reign were more 
supple courtiers, and, therefore, better adapted to their 



VI. and Mary, worthy of: 

Queen Elisabeth always serving herself first, 
took especial care to fill all the more important 
offices of the Mate with Bble minister*. Sir Ni- 



cholas Bacon, rather of the yet more celebrated 
Chancellor and philosopher, (how seldom those 
titles can be united,) held her great seal for a 
space of eighteen years, and died In 15/9, leaving 
behind him a well established character for equity 
and integrity. Of Bromley, his successor, we 
have no particular notice; but who can forget 
the dancing Chancellor I Sir Christopher Hatton, 
vice-chamberlain to the Queen, whom Spencer 
commended, and of whom Camden writes, 
' Spendittime vmnbtm tamen qnot vidiotat te genet. 



had a prompter ; the same thing has been alleged 
of more modern judges ; it is well that ignorance 
is not always coupled with presumption I 

Passing over Sir John Pickering, w* next come 
to Sir Thomas Egerton, of whom Mr. Partes re- 
lates, ' that the Queen happening to be in Court, 
while Mr. Egerton was pleading in acause against 
the crown, her Majesty (0 exclaimed, ' in my 
troth, he shall never plead against me again.' He 
was very speedily appointed Queen's Counsel and 
Solicitor-General. An anecdote, somewhat simi- 
lar, was circulated, not many years since, of a 
certain modem Attorney-general, thus selected by 
Government, in consequence of ability diaplayed 
in detence of parties arraigned for high treason. 
Our author might have added the curious fact, 
that a certain other Attorney-general volunteered 
his services to the accused on the same occasion, 
in resentment at having been passed over in a re- 
cent promotion; it is singular, also, that the last 
mentioned gentleman was the only Attorney- 
general for many years, who had been taken from 
the steady adherents of ministers ; all the rest had 
been rat*, and he seems to have thought it requi-. 
site to demonstrate, that be possessed the versatile 
faculty. 

In the succeeding reign of James II., Lord 
Bacon broached his well-known plans of Legal 
'Reform; but though the roral pedant at first en- 
tertained the project, he had neither strength nor 
honesty to carry it into effect. If he had kept hit 
word, it would, probably, have been ueundum 
orient ; for this equitable Ruler was wont to say, 
that, so long as he bad the making of Judges and 
Bishops, that should be both law and gospel which 
but pleased him. 

It was in the chancellorship of Egerton, then 
Lord Ellesmere, that the celebrated dispute arose 
between Sir Edward Coke and the Chancellor, on 
the subject of equitable jurisdiction; and though 
we think the Keeper of the Great Seal had the 
advantage over the great luminary of the com- 
mon law, both in argument and practical result, 
yet the annoyance la said to have hastened the end 
of Lord Ellesmere; upon whose death. Bacon, by 
a course of humiliating supplications to the Ksur 
and favourite, from which tbe most profligate of 
modern lawyers would recoil with disgust, ob- 
tained the seal. Happy had it been for the honour 
of mankind, if the end liftd not been worthy of 
tbe means; this otherwise great man was as cor- 
rupt in office, as mean in suing for it. From Vm 
own mouth we must convict him. 

' Lord Bacon, in his ab*tract.ren'ections, write*, " If 
nny one sue to be made a judge, for my own put I 
.iliould suspect biro." When bis predecessor waa dying, 
he assumed the character of an entreating conrtier 
praying for the Chancellorship : in the office we see 
him corrupt I No. 103, in his collection of Apophthegm*, 
is singularly applicable to his practical character, and 
to that of many modem lawyers — " 103. When bin 
Lordahip was newly advanced to tbe great seal, Ooa- 
domar, tha Spanish ambassador, came to visit him. 
My Lord said, that be was to thank God and the 
King for that honour ; but yet, so he might be rid of 



tinned with him still, to lead a private life. Gondomar 
answered, That he would tell him a tale of an old rat, 
that would needs leave tbe world, and acquainted the 
young rats that he would retire into his bole, and spend 
bis days solitarily, — and would enjoy no more emnfbri : 
and cosataasded them, upon Ms nigh djn^tsMra,*jMIO> 
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offcr to come in unto him. They forbore two or three 
days : mt last, one that was more hardy than the rest 
Incited Home of hi* fellows to go in with him, and he 
would venture to m bow bis father did ; for he might 
he dead : they went in, and found the old rat sitting 
in the midst of a rich Parmesan cheese!" So Gondoroar 
applied the fable after bia witty manner.'— Pp. 84, SS. 

We wish that we could excuse the philosopher 
upon the pi", 'tat he only conformed to the 
manners of his times. God knows, they were 
bad enough j but he, whose mind so far outran 
the age in which he lived, ought not to have been 
subject alone to its corruptions. We quit this un- 
pleasing theme with a useful quotation for the 
consideration of our contemporary lawyers and 
fudges. 

' Id Mallet's meagre life of Bacon, where Johnson 
says that the Biographer forgot that his hero was a 
thDosopher, one applicable reflection may be qnoted — 
"lite offices of Attorney and Solicitor- General hare 
seen rocks npoa which many aspiring lawyers hare 
made shipwreck of their virtue and hnmsa nature. 
Borne of these gentlemen have acted at the bar, as if 
they thought themselves, by the duty of their places, 
absolved from all the obligations of truth, honour, and 
decency. But their names are upon record, and will 
be transmitted to after-ages with those characters of 
reproach and abhorrence that are doe to the worst 
■ort of murderers : those that murder under the sanc- 
tion of justice." Men, who btfore they attained office 
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their former political connections.'— P. 91. 

When the Great Seal was brought to James, 
Irwin Bacon, his Majesty is reported to have ex- 
claimed—' Now, by my soule, I am pained at 
the heart where to bestow this ; for, as to toy 
lawyers, I thinke they be all knaves 1'— so he 
gave It to a priest ! ! 1 

On the fall of Bacon, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham employed Dean Williams to value (!!!) the 
place; and, on his Majesty's perusing the valua- 
tion, be was sensibly impressed with the fitness 
of Williams for the situation, and he was made 
Lord Keeper accordingly. From such a begin- 
ning, we need scarcely add, that he was worthy 
of bis ecclesiastical predecessors, and left us no 
reason to regret that he was the last clerical 
Chancellor. 

' In Bacon's place comes Williams, a man on pur- 
pose brought in at first to serve turnes, but in this 
place to doe that which none of the laity could bee 
found bad enough to undertake ; whereupon this obser- 
vation was made, that, first, no lay-man could bee found 
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though he wanted much of b:s Predecessor's abilities 
for the Law; yet did he equal him for learning and 
pride, and beyond him in the waie of bribery, this man 
ausweringby petitions, anew way, in which his ser- 
vants had one part, bimselfe another, and so waa cal- 
culated to be worth to him and his servants 3000;. per 
annum, a new way never found out before.' — P. 95. 

Charles II. — * In this reign, the sins of the fa- 
thers were visited on die children.' 

Archbishop Williams, having jilted the mother 
of the Duke of Buckingham, was removed, and 
lib place bestowed noon Lord Coventry, several 
of whose orders, still extant, show that he had 
ability to reform his Court i but the times were 
not favourable to such an enterprise. 

' In 1G39, Sir John Finch, Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas, was made Lord Keeper. This infamous 
Judge was, doubtless, thus rewarded for his former ser- 
vices of drawing and propounding to the other Judges the 
question of Ship-money, and for having obtained their 
answer favourable to the Crown, " after many solici- 
tations, with promises of preferment to some, and high 
threats against others he found hesitating and doubt- 
ful." Such an Important service, together with his 
iniquitous conduct on his circuits, and his corrupt 
judgments in the Common Pleas, gave him an inde- 
feasible right, in those dsys, to the seals.' 

This court-sycophant fled to Holland, to avoid 
an impeachment, and it is singular, that little it 



known of his subsequent life, or place of death. 
We may conclude that he was not living at the 
time of the Restoration, or so useful a' tool would 
not have been overlooked by the second Charles. 

Sir Edward Littleton, who deserted the banner 
of liberty, in the hope of preserving his office, was 
the next and last* Lord Keeper of this reign ; for, 
on his joining the King, with the seal, at York, 
the Parliament voted that if he did not return 
with it in fourteen days, he should lose his office, 
and all process subsequently sealed with the 
Royal seal should be void. A new seal was then 
made, the old one, subsequently taken at Naseby, 
waa broken, and some temporary measures were 
adopted, as to the equitable jurisdiction. 'The 
capital punishment of the unfortunate sovereign, 
and the abolition of monarchy, terminated the 
tragical contention between the King and the Par- 
liament. 

We shall return to this subject shortly. 
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Traveh in Rustic, e>c. tfc. By Wimam Rat Wilton, 
Etj., F.S-1I.1 Author of Travels in Egypt, thtllaly 
Latid,Qrtect,t(c.i and of Traeeli in Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark. Jlhatratrd by Engraving}. 2 vols. 
8vo. Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
London, 1828. 

It is not a little curious to observe the diffe- 
rent manner in which men of various tempera- 
ments view a foreign country. There is nothing, 
however, more inexplicable to us, than the pre- 
posterous union of an ardent love of change and 
excitement, and a bold and self-denying resolu- 
tion, with a paltry vanity and coxcombical passion 
for appearing as the author of a book of travels. 
Men, nowever, leave home for very opposite pur- 

Sosea ; and, while some are willing to Dear every 
itigue and hardship to advance science or pro- 
cure wealth, there are, doubtless, as many others 
who are equally ready to waste their Jives in 
wandering for the sake of a quixotic renown, or to 
gather information enough to fills respect able-look- 
ing volume. Some are more fortunate than others, 
in being able to travel farther and stay longer; 
but, from the little pert passenger in a (Mais 
steam-boat, who notes down the conversation of 
his companions to help out his ' Journey from 
London to Paris,' to the happier and prouder roan 
of leisure, who can visit Italy and the Isles of 
Greece for a similar purpose, it is one and the 
same passion that fills their minds, and makes 
them determine on braving the dangers of sea and 
land, to effect their object. The truest sign of 
a man's being instigated to travel by this desire, 
and nothing else, is his publishing his tour, as 
soon as possible after his return, and its being 
filled, either with the details of a geographical 
grammar, or the little flimsy road-talk which 
amused him and his companions. 

Now, we have a very high respect for travellers 
In general; and it therefore grieves us greatly, 
when we see any one of the fraternity appearing 
before the public without the proper credentials of 
sound reflection, or enough of originality in his 
intellectual constitution to bring something addi- 
tional to the stock of our previous knowledge. 
We have of late been obliged, more than once, to 
express ourselves thus on this point ; and we are 
afraid Mr. Wilson's work has not much softened 
our asperity against modern tourists. He has 
collected, with vast industry, whatever was to be 
collected from guides, post mast ere, and friends 
in office, and we thank nim for his pains where 
bis information is new ; but he has travelled 
as if he were one of those above-mentioned 
gentlemen himself, and has filled his hook with 
such details as they might be supposed to collect 
on their route. To do Mr. Wilson justice, how- 
ever, he evidently lost no time while on his jour- 
ney, and, for readers taking pleasure in such nar- 
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ratives, his publication will undoubtedly atfrrd 
considerable amusement. We take our first ex- 
tract from his description of Tsarokoe Selo, which 
is really very lively and amusing. 

' Having gratified ourselves with nastMdxag all the 
beauties of this dellcions retreat, we pssmsessal to 
Tuarskoe Selo, which was originally erected by liter 
the Great, who presented it tolls consort, hat was re- 
built by Elisabeth, in 1744 ; waa spin unproved and 
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Kll 
j with that fine piece of water are three bridges 
of the same material. The banks of the lake are far- 
ther ornamented with three Gothic buddings, forming 
what is denominated the Admiralty; (key bains; 
destined to serve as a shelter In winter to the elegant 
yachts, and other pleasure- vessels, that in fine weather 
are seen gliding over the glassy waters, reflecting their 

[ilded side* and gay banners. On one part of this 
she is a vast hall, built by the Empress Elisabeth, for 
concerts ; but the noblest architectural ornament is 
the superb rostral column, erected to commemorate 
Orlov's victory over the Turkish Beet at Cbesme. On 
three sides of the granite pedestal ate baa-retlef*, and 
on the fourth an inscription, recording that memorable 
action. What adds considerably, also, to the beauty 
of this scene, is the number of swans, docks, and ether 
aquatic birds, that are to be seen on the lake and its 
banks. It would require some space to describe all 
the various objects that embellish this abode of royalty; 
the Gothic ruins ; the Turkish kioek, copied from one 
in the garden of the seraglio at Constantinople: the 
various Chinese and other pavilions : the marninent 
triumphal arch, erected in honour e-f Count Gregory 
Orlov ; another of more recent date, to commemorate 
the achievements of the late war ; the new terrace, Ac. 
Let it suffice, therefore, to observe, that it b difficult to 
determine whether our admiration Is moat excited by 
the splendours of art, or by the beauties of nature, 
which here eihfbita a luxuriance that one would ima- 
gine absolutely impossible at the 60° of northern lati- 
tude. The palace itself, both for its extent and im- 
posing appearance, may be considered as one of the 
noblest royal residences in Europe, although it has 
now lost much of its pristine magnificence i the roof, 
which was at first gilded, having been punted of a 
light green colour. 

' The principal rooms form an enfilade, and the pi 
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they are poorly furnished, with the exception of those 
occupied by the reigning Empress, winch an at one 
extremity of the palace.- In her study were a ■umber 
of books, in the French and English language. One 
of these was open, and we found ll to be Captain 
Parry's Voyage, which she appeared to have been just 
looking over. Adjoining to these are the apartments 
of the Emperor. One room in mis palace is entirely 
of amber ; which was a present of Frederick I. of 
Prussia to Elisabeth ; and the doors are inlaid wish 
mosaic. In a spacious and lofty hall are portraits of 
Catherine II., and Anne, daughter of Peter. The 
grand banqueting-room, or gallery, is 168 feet in 
length, by 91 in breadth, with 52 windows on each 
side, and contains specimens of antique china and 
Urge jars, piled from the floor to the ceiling. The 
floors are uncommonly fine, some of them being inlaid 
with motber-of* pearl, and others formed of porcelain 
of different colours. One room is fitted up in the 
Chinese style, with curious images, pagodas, &c. In 
this suit is the bed-room of Catherine II., where are 
columns of blue glass, so constructed as to appear to 
support the ceiling. Prom the windows is a beautiful 
view of the gardens and lake ; and adjoining to it is a 
gallery, decorated with flowers and bronxe busts of the 
Roman emperors. On a Sight of steps are enormous 
colossal figures of Hercales, Sic. The adjacent village 
of Tzarskoe Selo contains 5000 inhabitants ; and French 
restaurateurs are established here. 

' Turning into the great road, are prosecuted our 
journey. The post-boy, who wore long gloves, like 
those of men in armour, reaching nearly to his elbows, 
with a smart broad bat, ornamented with artificial 



stage, and appeared to depend more cm his musical 
powers than on his whip, whenever he wished his 
horses to proceed at a quicker eat*. We travelled all 
night, passing through Cbondora, and villages where 
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queutly, injurious to the health, of the inmates ; and 
" many of them, from tha want of a solid foundation, 
incline on one aide. In North America, a mode baa 
been adopted in building to prevent humidity from tha 
ground, which merit* publicity ;— When the founda- 
tion ia raiaed two feet above the ground, a layer of 
■beet lead, of the aame breadth, is placed' upon it, and 
the walla are then continued on the lead,- by which 
means the whole ia secured from damp. 

: ' At Podberoa, a curious scene, by no meana un- 
common at the post-houses, although apt,, at first, to 
excite alarm in a traveller, took place. On the. ap- 
pearance of our equipage, a crowd of. boon, that were 
lying about near the door, act up a loud yell, contend- 
ing among themselves who should furnish horses for 
the next stage. ■ On .such occasions. Iota are cast, by 
toning up fruit, copecs, stones, or any thing else, in a 
hat, and the traveller must abide by their decision, as 
it is in Tain for him to interpose, or express any will 
of bia own. \ sketch of this extraordinary scene, 
taken on the spot, is given in the engraving in front of 
this volume. At the post- houses slices of raw turnip 
are banded about, with a spirituous liquor, as a whet 
before dinner, a practice that is also particularly ob- 
served in Sweden. We left this with small lean horses, 
and passed a military colony, respecting which an 
anecdote. ia related, with regard to a visit made to the 
place by the Emperor Alexander, for the purpose of 
inquiring into the condition of the soldiers. His Ma- 
jesty, having entered into a kitchen, observed a goose 
roasting, and on visiting a. second Saw.a similar feast- 
preparing; in short, in everylutchen.be slipped into, 
he invariably beheld a goose upon (he -spit,- and re 
turned perfectly satisfied that the. colonists bad plenty 
of excellent cheer. It was, however, afterwards dis- 
covered, that he bad been imposed upon; ioc, after all, 
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le kitchen to another 
be hie whenever he entered. 
, n the part of the governor, to 
press his .Majesty with a favourable idea of thstiotrtah- 
ing state of the colony.' — Vol. II. pp. 3-8. 

After having given thh anecdote of'- the auto- 
crat of die Ru*sias,we cannot, perhaps, do- better 
than follow Mr. Wilson with a very lone step 
from PodberoB to Telget, where 'we' find hi u 
fortunate in the discovery of anecdotes of 
own king as formerly of the- foreign potentati 

' Beyond Osnaburg the country became beaut 
and the rural character of die landscape was increased 
by the number of farm-houses, all of which had an air 
Of anupness and comfort about them, that rendered 
them highly fteaaing objects. After passing through 
a wood, srnsngairibent prospect burst upon ns of m 
intensive, plain imnedasUly .beneath. On an emi 
Deuce, above the vitf age Of Ibnjg, in a pile «f building, 
" AbvM, oUmeassteTr oMc, and now 
■ JMnuWasaensles," , . f 

which baa bean occupied swics'1803 by th# governor of 
the district. Although a, village; this place contains 
about BOO inhabitants, and «vi>, churches. This - 
also the birth-place of the, mother of. Frederick 
Great. ' \ t ', „' 

' At Telget, we were informed by the landlord of the 
Inn where we elighted^that hia dwelling ' 

appeared, had been honoured by bevWg-1 ... 

raf days, the residence of his Majesty George IV. ; for 
which honour we found that he had been more rodebted 
to accident than design, since one of the carriages having 
been upset, the attendants behind bed been flung off, 
and one of them severely wounded. Witb his char - 
tetistic humanity, therefore, his Majesty ordered 1 
to be conveyed into this house, alighted himself. . 
remained here a whole day. This cimimstanr e "proved 
a fortunate one for the landlord, as it produced * ' 
thousand dollars ; it is needless, therefore, to say 
he spoke of our monarch's liberality in the meal 
turous terms. Even the stains of blood on the table, 
on which the wounded man waa laid when first brought 
into the house,' were pointed out to us, and will,' with- 
out doubt, be carefully preserved as a memorial for 
his descendants. Had it not been for this occurrence, 
I much doubt whether Telget would have been long 
favoured with the presence of royalty, as the place 
Itself has nothing attractive in Its aspect 

'Not having met with any similar accident to detail 
ourselves, we now hastened on to Monster, whose 
spires shortly after appeared at the extremity of 



heath. In the environs of the city are many gardens, 
ilh pleasure-bouses and pavilions, which are the fa- 
inrite resort of the citizens on summer evenings. 
This place is of some Importance, being the capital 
both of the dnchy of the same name and of all West- 
phalia. It was formerly fortified, but little remains, at 
present, even to indicate its. oaoe military appearance, 
except, a few . fragments of ancient walls- There are 
eleven 'churches ; and the first of these is £ t. Lambert's, 
said to have been built 800 years ago. The principal 
altar is ornamented with Doric columns, and therefore 
e out of character with the rest of the edifice. On 
walls are many old paintings of subjects from the 
New Testament, ' wHh ' figures of bishops ana saints; 
there ia alto a most preposterous image of the'Virgiif, 
with three swords sticking inker breast. TWwiBddws 
have a quantity of stained glass, 'euiblaeenea with" ar- 
morial bearings. From the tower of this church, which 
ia 307 feet high, is a fine prospect of the serroundmg 
country ; hut what renders this building interesting to 
the historical traveller, is, that it waa here John of 
Leydeo, King of the Anabaptists, as he styled, himself, 
suffered torture for having seized upon the city, 'which 
was retaken after a siege of fourteen months. Three 
iron cages, about eight feet bigh, and four in breadth, 
project from the walls near the summit of this tower, 
in which he and two of bis accomplices' were exhibited 
like wild beasts. The cathedral, which is a still more 
ancient edifice, situated in a square planted with trees, 
has attached . to it a monaalery in good preservation, 
and in the cloisters Wringing to it are numerous mo- 
numents, &c- There are some old paintings, one of 
which represents Christ driving the money-changers 
from the Temple. We were shown an 'enormous chess- 
board, about five feet long and two broad, which is 
said to have belonged to John of Leyden. There it, 
too, a curiona clock, which is pointed out as one of the 
" lions", of this cathedral, aud it is certainty a most 
ingenious piece of mechanism i there are four figures, 



hand, and an arrow in the 

Other. At the expiration of each quarter of mi hour, 
the first figure sounds his trumpet, and the 'other strikci 
with' his hammer; and, at the end of the hour, Death 
gives n blew with his dart, and Time reverses his' hour- 
glass. ■ ■■ ■" - ■"■•• ! ; ■ ;■■ 
' 'The town-house isavety antique aMfrMsi^e build- 
ing, the walls being eight feet thick ( the wlnleM'Hre 
Gothic, and two of them have seslrfeduhix*, with 1 Aru— 
of Justice, Fortitude, Charity, Fallenesv Hope'/ i 



scholars, and a library containing 25,00(1 volume*. 
Horses must be cheap here, if 1 may judge from a 
strong one for a cart, which I aaw sold in the principal 
street for one guinss.'— Vol. ii. pp. 264—269. 
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belonged. At one. end was a table covered with c< 
tapestry, and at the other an enormous fire-place, 
a massive canopy of carved wood, representing va 
event) inthetifeof our Saviour. The walls are adorned 
like those in the town-hall at Aix-bt-Chapelle, 
die -portraits of those who weie present here at the 
signing of important public treaties. A door beneath 
the table was opened by our cicerone, who took < 
silver figure, representing a game-cockj the head of 
which can betaken off by unscrewing it, when il forms 
a drinking- cup, in which capacity it is used at the 
election of a burgomaster. Among other curiosities 
was exhibited (o ua the hand of a notary public, which 
was chopped off in 1703, for forging a document, aa»d 
is preserved here in terrorenx ,- also an iron Collar, with 
spikes, — no very pleasing memorial of the barbarities 
formerly inflicted upon criminals. Besides these, was 
an iron aword six feet in length, which formidable 
weapon is still borne in procession on some occasions. 
It was in this hall that the famous treaty of Westphalia, 
which terminated a religious warfare that had been 
carried on for thirty years, was signed in 1648. 

' The city itself is very ancient ; and the houses, the 
fronts of which are decorated witb carvings aud 
figures, generally rest upon arches. Beneath these are 
the shops, and the latter are consequently very gloomy. 
There are about 1 8,000 inhabitants, the greater part of 
whom are Catholics. The walks around the town are 
pleasant, particularly those on tha ramparts, which 
are planted with lime-trees, and command a prospect 
of the rirer As that flows beneath. 

' Although the greater part of the population are Ca- 
tholics, recent political changes have considerably in- 
creased the number of Protestants ; and in August, 
1818, the Catholic University, which had of late yea: 
about 300 students, was broken up ; but there is still 
seminary for educating priests of that persuasion ; also 
• Catholic Gymnasium, which latter has about 250 
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An Ettty en the Diteaia of the Jam, and their Train 
nenti wit A Observation on the Anipntationnf a Ptcrl 
ot lie W hub of the Inferior Mttilia , renting taproot 
that each Operation it leidam, if ever, Ktcttnuy. 
With two" plain. Sy Letnard Kvcier, M.D., Sxr- 
' geon-Denlut, A/c. fee. Underwoods. London, 1828- 
The author of the present essay is wall known to 
the medical profession by hia excellent treatise on. 
' Dental Surgery.' In the work before us, he baa taken 
a careful review of alt the diseases incidental to the 
bones constituting the jaws, which are numerous. The 
set of a dentist is, lika that of a surgeon, divided into 
the Art and Science, of this department of medical 
education. Unfortunately for the public at large, most 
of the modern dentists, who flourish in the public 
papers by means of advertisements, gen eially study tha 
mere mechanical part of the profession, while the 
scientific portion is omitted. It is, therefore, pleasing 
to find an individual, (and a foreigner too,) paving the 
way for its improvement in this most important part. 
And it is truly lamentable, to find the majority of me- 
dical practitioners (including many professed dentists) 
so little acquainted with the fundamental principles of 
of their profession. We need hardly inform our 
readers, who are the sufferers on this occasion . The 
aulhoi of (he present essay appears to use his oa- 
deavours to create a more general study of the disaasea 
of the teeth and mouth among medical pupils gene rally. 
We cannot but recommend a careful perusal of both 
Ms present and hla former work, as containing valuable 
remarks, with illustrative cases, highly interesting to 
the pathological student, and recommend him to pay 
.snore attention to the .diseases in question, ss being 
frequently, and, we may add, in our opinion, most ge- 
nerally, created by indigestion, intemperance, and 

neglect 

j*l Axnlpit of the Hittorieat Booh tf the Old Tttlm- 
•araf. Vincent. Oxford, 1828. 
This ia a useful and important little work. It is 
adapted to give the young a clear idea of the course of 
scripture history, and the more advanced reader will 
find great advantage in the assistance it offers to tha 
recollection. The notes are well selected, nnd all highly 
useful. We recommend the work to general attention , 
not as superseding the Bible in its proper form, but aa 
a key to its contents. 



Aryan: a Poem, in rix Cantet. Sy the Rev. David Lani- 
Berough. Blackwood. Edinburgh, 1828. 
The pleasure we experience in reading descriptive 
poetry, is very akin to that we feel in wandering over 
the fields, or among the scenes which it describes. It 
affords a soft and quiet sort of gratification, neither 
heightened nor disturbed by some of the accompani- 
ments of other species of poetry, and the writer of it, 
accordingly, has only to possess feeling, and general 
good taste, to insure our sympathy, and make ua en- 
joy his compositions. Mr. Lanaborough's Poem baa 
great merit of this kind, and we should tread every 
spot of ground he has mentioned with a deeper and 
more lengthened enjoyment, since reading many of hia 
happy and pkitureuque descriptions. 

Comtmhle'tSiitcelUny, Regitter of Politic! ssssT Liteta- 
Mire/or 1827. Constable. Edinburgh, 1828. 
We are exceedingly glad to find such a work as this, 
in its present cheap form, before the public. It con- 
tains a Memoir of Mr. Canning, a concise and judicious 
abstract of every thing of importance which has become 
matter of political or literary history during the Inst 
year, and is altogether well compiled. 



it has just been published. The old edition is to be 
met with in most collections of historical productions ; 
but we notice the present one, in consequence of a very 
curious correspondence which bai been eddol to it, aud 
shows what part France took in this revolution. 
These letters are written by Louis XIV., Cardinal Ma- 
xarin, the Duke de Richelieu, M. de Drieone, and the 
Duke 'le Guise, 
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Tan subjugation of Georgia, to the Russian 
sceptre, was attended with rainy interesting cir- 
cumstances, which are u yet, either entirely un- 
known, or at least, known but very imperfectly in 
Europe. We hare, however, met with an account 
in a German journal, of the removal from Tiflii, 
of the lut individual of the Royal family, who 
attempted to recover the sovereignty which Rut' 
■ia had extinguished. An abstract of thin story, 
which though romantic, ii we believe, substan- 
tially true, may be allowed to occupy a page in 
' The Athenaeum ' at the present moment, when 
the powerful Autocrat of the North, is understood 
to have recommenced war with Persia, on the one 
hand, and on the other, to threaten a formidable 
attack on the Ottoman Porte. 

It is well known, that, about the end of the 
Lut century, some of the principal tribes of 
Georgia, unable to repel the repeated attacks 
of the Turks and Persians, eagerly sought the 
assistance and protection of Russia. The appeal 
was not made in vain. The Russian troops 
marched into the country, and supported the 
Kings of Georgia, Imerthia, (called in the maps and 
frazeteen, Imraeretia and Imiretta,) and the other 
■ chief Princes of the country. But it was soon 
found, that these independent Sovereign* quarrel- 
led among themselves, f nd Russia was not slow in 
taking advantage of the disseniions, which, it is 
alleged, the provoked. Like the Greeks, the 
Georgians wished to be independent) but that 
with did not coincide with the p*licy of the 
Cabinet of St. Peiersburgh. It was there deter- 
mined, that the several native Princes should be 
. removed to a distance from their territories, ead 
. allowed pensions for their subsistence. Most of 
them submitted quietly to the arrangement im- 
posed on them. Only one, Salomon II., King of 
Imerthia, rejected the Russian offer. He fled, 
placed himself under the protection of the Porte, 
said died at Trebisond, in 1815. 

The Princess, whose last unsuccessful attempt 
to throw off the Russian yoke we shall briefly re- 
. late, was Maria, the daughter of Prince George 
Tsitianoff, and the widow of George XIII., sod of 
the celebrated Heraclius, King of Georgia. This 
last of the Georgian Kings died in December 
1800. His eldest son, David, ought then to have 
ascended the throne, but, in consequence of 
stipulations made by Russia in the Treaty of Tif- 
lia, concluded in November 1795, he was merely 
declared Regent, and was, finally, removed to 
Russia in the year 1603. The whole country was 
immediately converted into a Russian province. 
This change was chiefly brought about by Prince 
Paul Dimetrewitch Tsitianoff, who, though nearly 
related to the royal family, was completely de- 
voted to the interests of Russia. He had risen 
to the rank of general in the Russian army, and, 
for his services on this occasion, was appointed 
Governor-General of Georgia, 

Prince Tsitianoff appeared to have now put an 
end to all idea of further resistance on the part of 
the country, and as no danger was apprehended 
from Queen Maria, she, without much difficulty, 
obtained permission from the Russian Govern- 
ment to remain in Georgia with her infant 
children, of whom she had seven, five male and 
two female. The Queen, however, did not feel 
much gratitude for this favour, as she suspected 
that her ions, on approaching manhood would be 
taken from her and removed to Russia. She, 
therefore, resolved to escape into her father's ter- 
ritory, where she expected to find the means of 
making head against the Russians. In the mean 
time General Tsitianoff, who was aware of the 
bold and decided character of the Queen, kept a 
a strict eye upon her. All her movements ware 
carefully watched, and at last the General thought 
:. ™™...y to ,4^ thc Rnjjum Government to 



withdraw the permission for her residence in 
Georgia. But this was not sufficient; the Queen 
might take some important step before the de- 
cision of the Russian Government could arrive ; 
and to guard against every accident, he gained 
over, by promises and bribes, KalatusotT, a 
Georgian of noble family, who was in the Queen's 
household, and honoured with her entire confi- 
dence. This wretch, seduced by the offer of a 
brilliant reward, disclosed all the plans of the 
Queen. 
"aria relied much an ths Pshari and Tnshini, 
Caucasian tribes, who inhabit the banks of 
the Yora to the north-west of Tiflii, and whose 
character and customs render them formidable 
to their enemies. Their laws incite to the most 
daring hardihood in the field, and they are taught 
to regard revenge as a duty. He who returns 
from battle wounded in the back is punished with 
death, and the beard must remain unshared until 
the death of a relation beavenged. These moun- 
taineers had from time immemorial, formed the 
body guard of the Georgian kings, and they had 
always been strongly attached to the Royal 
family. Maria determined in the first instance 
to take refuge among the Pshavi ; but the plan of 
her escape was betrayed by Kalatusoff, at the 
moment when every thing was prepared for its 



One of the chiefs of the Pshavi, named Hadilla, 
remarkable for his courage and gigantic stature, 
was deputed by his tribe to conduct the plan 
of escape. He bad several conferences with the 
Queen on the subject, which were immediately 
disclosed by Kalatusoff. General Tsitianoff 
wished to verify the information he had received, 
and for that purpose ordered Hadilla to be sum- 
moned before him. There was with the General, 
only bis interpreter, whom he thought proper to 
have present at this interview, though he knew 
the language of the Pshavi perfectly well. Kala- 
tusoff was concealed behind a sofa. On Ha- 
dilla's entrance, he saluted the General in the 
manner of his country, and the following dia- 
logue followed between them : 

'What has brought you to Tiflisf' *I have 
come here to purchase salt.' ' Do not attempt to 
deceive me, you have other reasons for being 
here.' ' I have come to purchase salt.' ' Your 
life is forfeited if you do not speak the truth. 
If you persist in concealment, I have power to 
order your head to be struck off instantly.' 
' What, order me to be beheaded immediately 1 
By whom then ) By that Armenian interpreter 
there, perhaps, (putting his hand in his bosom} 
but I have still a dagger •»*.' 

The general perceived that he could not suc- 
ceed by threats, and endeavoured to extract 
something by milder language. Bnt his altera- 
tion of tone produced no effect Hadilla's unva- 
rying answer was, that he came to buy salt. The 
general than called Kalatusoff from bis conceal- 
ment, and confronted him with the Pshavi, who 
indignantly refused to answer any farther ques- 
tions. Six Russian grenadiers were then intro- 
duced, who disarmed Hadilla, and conveyed him 
to the fortress. 

The General was now satisfied that the re- 
moval of the Queen was indispensable to the 
peace and tranquillity of the country. He, 
therefore, resolved to accomplish that object on 
the following day, the 12th of April, 1803. It 
was his wish, however, that nothing should seem 
to be done privately, but that it should appear 
that the Queen was proceeding of her own ac- 
cord on a journey. Every thing was, therefore, 
to be conducted with pomp and cereinonv. Ac- 
cordingly, at an hour of the morning rather too 
early for waiting on a Princess, Major-General 
Lazareff, in full uniform, accompanied by an in- 
terpreter, named Sorokin, having the rank of 
Captain, and followed by two companies of in- 
fantry, with military music, proceeded to the 
Palace. Lazareff went directly to the Queen's 
apartment, where he found her fitting, in 



under her, on an elevated cushion, 
rounded by her seven children, the eldest of 
whom waa barely seven yean of age, and who 
were sleeping on adjoining sushions. LanrelT 
intimated that she must immediately prepare to 
leave Tiflii. The Queen had for some days ap- 
prehended that a measure of this kind would be 
adopted before she could effect her escape. But, 
though she waa not altogether taken by surprise, 
she did not fail to remonstrate against so preci- 
pitate an order. She pointed to her children, 
and said, that if she waked them rashly * it would 
turn their blood.' This Is a prevailing prejudice 
in Georgia. When Lazareff stated that he acted 
under the orders of General Tsitianoff, she merely 
said 'Tsitiiana too Hani,' i. #., ' Tsitshmoff is the 
disgrace of his family.' Beside the cushion on 
which the Queen sat, and which covered a kind 
of state bed or throne, there was apillow on which 
she used occasionally to recline her head, and 
which she now drew towards her knee, apparently 
resting her arm upon it. In this pillow she had, 
for some time, kept concealed the sword of her 
deceased husband. Lazareff perceiving no dispo- 
sition to prepare for the journey, approached the 
cushion on the left, ana stooped down with the 
intention of raising the Queen. Maria, who had 
by this time laid the pillow quite across her knee, 
suddenly drew the sword and plunged It into his 
side, exclaiming, ' So perish all the agents of 
tyranny and dishonour.' The wound was mortal, 
and the Russian, with a convulsive cry, instantly 
expired. Sorokin, the interpreter drew his sword 
to oppose the Queen, and wounded her severely 
on the shoulder j Helena, the mother of Maria, 
being alarmed by the noise, rushed at this moment 
into the apartment, and seeing the blood streaming 
from her daughter's wound, clasped her ia her 
arms, with the eager action of a parent protect- 
ing, her child. Four officer! also immediately 
entered, and in a moment the House was full of 
Russian soldiers. The Queen was dragged from 
the arms of her mother, and hurried with her 
children into a carriage, which had been pre- 
pared to receive her. A strong military es- 
cort accompanied the carriage. Every where 
on the road the Georgians gave proofs of their 
attachment to the Queen, but the soldiers per- 
mitted very few persons to come near her. It was 
wished to know what the Queen might say to any 
of the people, or what conversation might pass 
between her and her children. For this purpose, 
a Russian, who understood Georgian, was selected 
to conduct the carriage. This man, on his return 
to Tiflis, related many affecting anecdotes of the 
journey. Among the rest the following :— The 
young prince Gabriel, only six yean old, said, 
'Mother, why did vou kill that officer [' 'For 
your honour, my dear,' answered the Queen 



On arriving in Russia, the Queen was shut up 
in a cloister, and thus jpded the kingdom of 
Georgia. ' \S . 

CONTINENTAL SCENES. 



The Ml-rder— -Concluded from our last. 

The narrative of the supposed murderer's trial, 
broke off abruptly in our last, (p. 345,) at the point 
'* which the unhappy individual, Plata, who had 

st insisted on s ' 

tice, recalled his s 

his being innocent, notwithstanding his previous 

eagerness to cover himself with guilt. 

Never, perhaps, was man placed in so singu- 
lar, nay, unprecedented, a situation, as that in 
which the counsel for the unfortunate Plata now 
found himself. ' Can it,' said he, addressing him- 
self to the Jury with enthusiastic warmth, ' can it, 
gentlemen, be for a moment asserted, that the ac- 
cusation preferred against this unhappy man, w 
supported by any forcible testimony f It there a 



MO 



THE ATHBNTBt/M, 



fNo. ! 



irons; mm of presumptive evidence, to bewilder 
oui judgment tnrt eacite suspicions In your mind 
hich it berouiew ma to itmonP Who are the 
ccuier* at this awful tribunal i One, and one 
nly, and that is the wretched Plati himself. 
lit evidence alone supports the impeachment ; 
e alone endeavours to baffle every effort of his 
(fender*, and to devote himself to an ignomi- 
ioua, though welcome death. What witnesses 
Dpear against him 1 None— die only testimony 
f his guilt is hU own ocknowledgment, and that 
: made under the influence of a morbid and me- 
tncholy sute of mind. Numerous circumstances 
re in positive contradiction to this avowal, and 
» a tribute to render it in the highest degree im- 
robablc. When I reflect, (continued the counsel, 
i a tone of voice calculated to excite the most 
p in pathetic emotion,) on a condemnation passed 
pon such proof or rather want of proof, I am 
uturally inclined to revert to those days, when 
Judge pronounced sentence of death on the 
retched criminal whose confession of guilt bad 
sen extorted by the application of torture: yet 
ren these unfortunate beings, had '-■■' 



eriod, resist the agonies of the wheel. But where 
; the mind endowed with sufficient fortitude to 
odure torture for a series of yearsf when each 
lccessive day brings with it a renewal of bo pe- 
as grief, with no diminution of suffering, no con- 
jlutory reflection to mitigate the pang. We are 
ll aware, how the strongest mind must sink under 
ich baneful influence ; how enviable the repose 
f the tomb must then appear) and with what 
■geraess it would be sought. And 
leans pursued by this mill 
,kely to effect his purpose 
ill to your attention, that, if prisoners are con- 
emncd on their own confession alone, tbe hand 
f Justice must frequently became the instnuucnt 
f suicide.' 

This discourse of my learned friend excited 
trong emotion in his auditor;, many of whom 
ere bathed in tears. Piatt" alone remained nn- 
laken, and seemed to regret that lie should 
i ill be compelled to endure life. When the 
resident, however, re-commenced the examino- 
on, he threw himself on lits knees, and began 
» pray. ' What a lesson,* said the eloquent 
■agistrate, ' would the present scene afford 
> those whose illiberal and selfish minds would 
eprive the lower classes of society of the bene- 
ts arising from the diffusion of knowledge: 
'hat a striking example of the evils of their doc- 
rinel Ignorance perverts tbe most valuable 
recepts of morality, as well as the most sacred 
iws of religion, which forbid us to quit the post 
i which the Almighty has placed us, until it shall 
lease him to relieve us ; and, if any wretched 
eing presumes to relinquish his life and his 
ste, however miserable, and rush unbidden 
nto the presence of his Creator, lie becomes 
lable to tbe just auger of his offended God. 
"he unhappy prison** is not ignorant of this 
acred law; his memsaji acknowledges it, but his 
eason is no guide iirthe fulfilment of it; de- 
rived of the light of education, he is led astray 
y the errors of superstition. Thus, he acts in 
irect opposition to the very law that be considers 
lost sacred ; although armed with the most fero- 
ioiis resolution against his own life, he dares not 
acrifice it himself, lest he should proiokethe 
nger of his heavenly Judge ; he has, however, 
•course to the dreadful expedient of compelling 
is fellow-creatures to inflict death upon him. 
"o effect this, he has rendered himself guilty, 
ither of an actual crime, or a wilful falsehood, 
nd, should he appear in the presence of the 
tlmighty, stained with the blood of his fellow- 
ion, the judicial sentence will still leave some 
re between the commission of the deed and 
hour of atonement ; wherein he may eu- 
eavour by prayers and repentance to obtain the 
ivitte mercy. If, on tbe other hand, he has pro- 



deceiven himself even still more palpably. He 
thinks he haa escaped perdition, because, by not 
being his own executioner, be has cast the guilt 
upon the judge, who, by means of his artifice, 
will have passed an unjust sentence upon him, 
which to you, gentlemen, as well myself, would 
be a source of endless regret. With you, however, 
it rests, be continued, addressing the jury, to 
decide to which of these expedients, tbe prisoner 
has had recourse.' 

After a short deliberation, the unfortunate 
prisoner Platz was acquitted unanimously by 
the jury, and a subscription was immediately 
made for him among the members of the Bar. 
1 watched him closely when the acquittal was 

Eronounced ; he clasped his bands, and raised 
is eyes to heaven, then he leaned his head upon 
the crucifix, and his gesture was that of perfect 
resignation. I left the Court, and thought of 
that passage in Bousseau, which says, ' Devotion 
is the opium of the soul ; when we take a little, 
it animates and strengthens ug ; when we take 
too much, it produces lethargy, or delirium, or 
death :' and never did its truth strike me so 
power fully. 



FRENCH QUARTERLX REVIEW. 



[ThB first number of a New Quarterly Review has 

t ist appeared in Paris, of which the following notice 
as been transmitted us by » Correspondent, on whose 



disinterestedness ai 



ipartiality we can rely.] 
While glancing over tbe contents of this Num- 
ber, we could not help frequently considering 
what an impulse such a work, wisely planned and 
judiciously conducted, might give to the progress 
of enlightened knowledge, and how it might pre- 
pare, for the French people, the road to superio- 
rity in wisdom and in liberty. We live in a 
period when society is all life and activity. In- 
formation haa been more generally diffused, and 
the consequence has been a universal advance- 
ment towards every species of improvement. In- 
dividual interests are now better understood, 
more cared for, and attended with greater pros- 
perity; but, as we are convinced that the interests 
of the great family of the state proceed upon 
principles in no respect different from those 
which regulate private families, every one con- 
ceives that he ought to have the privilege of 
examining for himself, and the voice of the public 
resolutely demands the right to fix a scrutinising 
eye upon the operations of their governors. To 
that voice the press replies in a thousand dif- 
ferent forms ; and, in a thousand different forms, 
encourages, irritates, or appeases it. On the 
other hand, by means of the universal advance- 
ment of which we have spoken, and through this 
conflict of action and re-action, the whole range 
of human knowledge has been thrown open to 
the eyes of the community. Political economy, 
domestic economy, philosophy, literature, are the 
amusements of almost every body : reading has 
become one of the chief wants t books are called 
for, and appear as if by magic. 
_ As it would not be in the power of every indi- 
vidual to purchase all the books which are written 
in each department of literature, so neither 
would the compass of human life suffice for their 
perusal; still less, would the great majority 
of readers be capable of forming a correct judg- 
ment of them, and of reaping from them the 
greatest possible advantage. Reviews have there- 
fore become indispensable; and, if ably and im- 
partially conducted, they cannot fail to be of the 
utmost utility. 

We have great pleasure in saying, that most 
of tbe articles composing the first number of 
the ' Revue Trimestrielle' are of great merit. That 
which treats on the French Elections of 182?, and 
that on ' The Constitutional History of England,' 
(both subjects of tbe greatest moment,) are emi- 



nently distinguished by profound views, and by 
an historical completeness, an order, and a per- 
spicuity, which make them most delightful read- 
ing, and leave on the mind an impression as lively 
as it is interesting. Between these two articles, 
which are chiefly political, we meet with two 
others relating to natural history t the one on fossil 
bones, or. rather, on the revolutions of our globe, 
and the other on the temperature of the interior 
of the earth. The first of these forms a small 
book, complete in itself ; the subject is connected 
with inquiries of the most serious nature and of 
the highest importance ; and tbe article itself is 
alike entertaining and instructive. It concludes 
thus : ' One thing more is worthy of remark, 
and that is, that, in thus supplying his own 
wonts, and making up the deficiencies of nature, 
he, (man,} discovered that this same nature bad 
violently convulsed our globe by frequent revs' 
lotions ; that lofty chains of mountains ore the re- 
ceptacles of an immense number of organic re- 
mains; and that, — with the exception of some cen- 
tral ridges, the primitive soil, crystallized before 
life had appeared in the world,— wherever be 
walks, and wherever he toils, he is walking and 
toiling among tombs ; that it is out of the wrecks 
of life, that he builds his halls, palaces, and 
temples, and procures almost all bis enjoyments. 
It should seem as if nature thus designed to place 
continually before his eyes, the final doom of all 
organized existence, the inevitable end of life,— 
mortality.' 

The other article, though quite as excellent in 
its kind, is less satisfactory to readers who look 
for known and definite results, which are still et- 
Ungled among theories. After having examined 
tbe nature of volcanic substances, and demon- 
strated that they are homogeneous throughout 
the world, tbe writer puts the following ques- 
tion, ' And what can this pervading fire ne, ex- 
cept the fluid and inflammable mass of the globe, 
the solid rind of which, incessantly contracted by 
the periodical refrigeration which has not yet at- 
tained its limit, compresses the liquid substances 
in its enclosure, and forces them to seek vent 
through those openings in the surface which exist 
in different placesi' Further on, we read : ' It is 
not then by virtue of theory that we are now 
brought back to the notion of a central tire ; but 
in spite of theory, and in spite of many preju- 

The article on tbe works of the Chinese philo- 
sopher, Confucius, and of his disciples, will not 
be without interest to those who are conversant 
with the religious doctrines which have charac- 
terised the various nations of the earth. It ap- 
pears to broach the opinion, that they have all 
sprung from the same source; and it is scarcely 
too much to conclude, that, on a closer examina- 
tion, their origin might be traced to the people 
who possess the books of Moses. This article, 
especially, as well as the preceding ones, con- 
scientiously fulfils all the conditions of the pro- 
spectus. 

The review of Mr. Walton's letter to the Mar- 

Suis of Lansdown, on the affairs of Portugal and 
pain, while it throws great light on the present 
state of Portugal, depicts in very gloomy colours 
the future destinies of that country; and the 
events which have transpired since the publica- 
tion of the Review, prove but too clearly how in- ^ 
timatcly the author is acquainted with public 4 
opinion on the banks of the Tagus. There is an- 
other article which we cannot pass over in silence; 
a description of the industry ofthe departments of 
France, by Baron Dupin. It is difficult for anyone 
to read it without feeling a strong desire to retire 
into the bosom of the country, and contribute his 
share to the prosperity of the state, by devoting 
himself to some one of the branches of industry 
which tbe author has described, or to the encou- 
ragement of popular instruction, which, as be 
has so well said, and so ably proved, ' loads to 
happiness by the path of knowledge.' 
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HECATOMPYLOS. 



Thb populous and unjpp»ro»t deep 
la imaged in our visionary hour*. 
And dreams of men oft shadow forth th* form* 
Which lie beyond the palpable bare sen**. 
So did I view a ruinous city vast '■ 

Sow rising through the ureal abyss of thought, 
Din and half-bodied, like a forming world \ 
And, in mT sleep, a wild voice loud bewailed, 
Whose liollnw tone in echoea lingered far, 
E'en like old Chiios howling for his throne. 

Stately the domed vision ponderous rose, 
And the rough haze waa slowly swept away, 
Till arch, and cupola, and marble wall, 
Clond -piercing spire, temple, and obelisk. 
Stood shroudless, bare, like being* from the grave 
Forth called, amidst the rerels of the worm ; 
Mouldering and shattered, their gaunt skeleton* 
Grappling with rain, mindful of gone days. 
Here stood a palace, gorgeous once and strong, 
Wboee fallen blocks were heaped with dust around ; 
Its Inner work in ridgy fragments rose \ 
Their carved sidea of many-folding beams, 
Rifted and ribbed, seemed like an old cmthed wreck 
Half full of sand, where uncouth reptile* crawl. 
TV pinnacle's unseemly outline bare, 
Formless with flaws whence hideous lizards looked, 
And homeless bats sought shelter from the day. 
There too a fane all roofless echoed oft 
The death-psalm oF the wind, tod on its forms 
And sculptured image* of ore and stone 
Time gravely smiled, while from his giant feet 
He shook the dnst of ages. Here at length 
A prostrate pyramid o'erwbelmed tha plain, 
Aa though a polar storm bad landward cant 
Adcad leviathan, all stiff with ice. 
It* dreamy hieroglyphic* of the (tars, 
(Whose torn the Magi and Chaldean old 
At midnight conned in circling awe, and shook 
Their beard's portentous snow,) with sand were 

choaked, 
Or krreU'd by earth's operative change. 

There too a mass of solid porphyry. 

With shaft* of pillars, alabaster purs, 

And veined marble, whose bruised effigies, 

Confounding oft the monster with the sua, 

Told not one name of the great dead within, 

Stood in the grandeur of a vast decay. 

But, through a dome that yawn'd in fanga of gold. 

Like the rich pandemonium of a mine, 

Down gazing far a Une extensive areb'd, 

Where, grimly ranged, slept the swathed dust of 

king*. 
Nought stood entire, aare of those hundred gates. 
Whose tnssiy brass took'd dingy as a cloud, 
Or, •* the earthy hide of Behemoth, 
New risen from his slumbers. Many still 
Their primal form and thronging sculpture bore. 
One near to lie*' Its fabric rear'd, whereon, 
Above the arch-way, from its fretted pile, 
lain in ponderous majesty stood forth. 
Pouring the moon, while, at her feet, the glebe 
Waa strewn with taaael'd com and autumn fruit*. 
Low at her side sat Orus, o 



Behind her sombre garments, and around. 
Pastures and field* were spread ; and bare, awarth 

Drove the great oun o'er tbe blackened soil. 
Where serpent trenches drain'd the flooding Nile. 
Beneath was graven, on a shattered slab, 
Upheld on shoulder* of pygmean shapes, 
ive — the unveil'd !' 



A second structure, all of carved brass, 
As were those hundred gates, attracted now 
My full-fed gaze. Colossal, wide it stood, 
And lifted high tbe shoulder of its arch. 
On which there sat a mighty god asleep, 
With huge lids aenl'd, aa though a thousand year 
His slumber* had endnred. The bulky arm* 
Lay, in repose, along bis dose square knee* ; 
And, round the fabric of that silent head. 
Heaven, and the clouds, and dim eternity. 
Were rircurnfused — companions of its trance. 
Beside the feet, two horny crocodiles, 
Like rock-hewn monsters fashioned by a spell, 
Wttchfal of riot, creneh'd with ready Jaw*. 
Another fabric now my vlaton SUM, 



Which, at an adverse corner of this old 
And rsin'd city, (on near the outer wall. 
Spanning the earth with imminent dreadful weight. 
Eight columns square, and huge aa stone-built tower, 
Supported all ; and on their surface broad 
Stood naked giants flat-Iimb'd and obscene. 
Qos'd were the gate*, a ponderous tier of bras*, 
Such as besieging armies long might strive 
With crowded ram or iron-limb'd catapult 
To batter down ; till their king rent his robe* 
And tore the jcwel'd tresses from hi* front 
In impotent despair. Tail and superb, 
A hundred pillars, such m wrestler's arms. 
Breasting, might barely compass, bedded deep 
Within a wall-like frame, each tide compoa'd ; 
And round them uncouth carving and device 
Show'd like the bark of ancient forest trees, 
Where Time hath icor'd strange legenda of his power. 



Of their involving forms, a fretted mass 

Firmly waa rear'd. Hereon a pageant rich 

Was clear display'd, aa of Some Orient King 

From war return'd, performing solemn rite* 

And Orgies old aa his ancestral throne. 

His regal form n coal-black camel bore, 

Which, like a tower, o'erlook'd the far-swept field* ; 

Hi* head wns circled by a gem-sown wreath. 

For such it seem'd er'eu midst tbe dingy hue. 

And thro' his ample robes, which fell like waves 

From some steep rock, one hand was seen to sway 

A weighty *cepti-e*bunting in his hold, 

With diamond and carbuncle thick inlaid. 

Behind him and around the horsemen throag'd 

In armour plated, or midst shapeless chains. 

Loading th* back of steeds, that surging mov'd 

Clouded with foam and haughtiest breath of spleen. 

Three other camels led by thongs of gold 

In rich array, the surplus of his need, 

Follow 'd in grave and melancholy pride, 

And at their heels the chariots slowly roll'd 

Horrid with iron-bound faces searr'd in war, 

And blood-stain'd bonds, grasping their death-worn 

Next rode a crowd of wild and splendid show, 
Some bearing banner*, others spear and shield ; 
While, following far, ten thousand footmen came, 
Sworders, and bowmen bristling all behind 
Like forest boars, and hearers of thesie. 
Last came a countless throng of naked slaves, 
Limb'd lik* the demon* yok'd to midnight's ear, 
Who net their ebon sbonldcra bore great dob*. 



. i tbe wind 

Above- tlie porch a mighty ox uprenr'd 

His solemn bulk, and turn'd towards the sun 

Hia well-known visage. From an adverse tide, 

Fried oh s mystic pedestal, there rose 

A human form, don-headed, and o'erhnng 

By chains of snakes, and garlands wrcoth'd with 

High over all, upon the topmost verge, 

A brood of eagles bickering seem'd to threat 

A wall beneath, where apbynxes couched in pairs. 

On seven low turrets massy tripods stood, 

Whose incense once stain'd all the clouds In heaven; 

And lion-claw'd vases, where, on festive days. 

Muses of flowers, like chaos 'd paradise, 

Were gorgeously o'erheap'd in wasteful joy. 

Long had I gaz'd, and longer still, perchance, 

In contemplation dwelt j for atrongry now 

Mine eyes had grown the rivets of my thought, 

When, from a ruin dim, deep tones 1 heard, ■ 

A* of some stern and melancholy sage 

Opening his nature to the clem en to, 

And pouring forth the eloquence he felt; 

Facing and pausing as the impulse came. 

But soon hia words fell clear upon mine cars, 

And to my mnte-euapended spirit seem'd 

A lone voice risen from tbe patriarch time, 

When strong hearts tbrobb'd and song was great with 

' Absorbing time, grey harvester midst tombs! 
Thou sleepless giant — never-anted guest 1 
Swallowing msn's ages ss a daily meal — 
Leviathan, who ever hungerest through 
Tbf> ocean of eternity— heboid 
A pulseless phantom risen from tbe dnst. 
O'er who** thy feet bars trampled bug sgone ; 



Free'd from thy power to brood among these walls. 
And view thy nature as a thing that 's past. 
Ill* silence, and tbe darkness, and the strength 
That dwells beneath decay : the voice of Death 
Shouting beneath the sea, till the black porch 
Of night turn* grey, and gradual yawna in flame 
Before the orient sun ; tbe souls of men 
Sighing in dream* through their own bigh-grass'i 

grave*! 
These are the empire of my arepter'd ghost. 

* Five thousand years are fled since I was man : 

Yet hath the impress of my human state 

Lir'd in my soul, the finger-mark of God. 

Earth and its myriad shows before me float, 

Tbe forms of matter and the spirit of life. 

Which, e'en from dawn to change, bickers and faFis, 

Conquering, subdued, yet struggling to the last, 

In passion's burning vortex ; as the storm 

Fretteth a brand, until it waate away 

And drop its ashes to regenerate earth. 

Thus, like a traveller on some floating isle. 

He urges forward to his perilous goal, 

While happiness recedes beneath his feet. 

The goad of Hope drives bitn beyond the boom. 

And, blind with zeal, he stumbles on Despair, 

And hugs him for a friend. Pew are his needs, 

But broad monotony crawls o'er his rest. 

Until he rise with fiery fresh desires. 

Would man were resolute in hia forbearance 

A* in hia will to act ; then might tbe load 

Which pain o'erheap* on frail mortality, 

From infant tears to manhood's smitten front, 

Or dull-vein'd age shaking reaign'd grey hairs. 

Be lighten 'd, by whole mountains, of its woe. 

' Thou universe of unimagin'd splendour 

And glory indestructible, expanding 

Infinite, e'en ss the sll-perrsding Spirit! 

Whether yon rolling orbs of light be trod 

By beings like this palpable green earth, 

Or differing wide, internally compose 

Vast sphered urns of ice and horrid fire, 

To nature's purpose frsm'd ; how mean appears, 

Beside thy far and til ought- repelling thrones, 

The ebb and flow which shakes this bubbled world. 

Our generations hurry to the past, 

And heroes, rich in fratricidal blood, 

Sink into nought; even the echoed curse 

Above a tyrant's grave, oblivion takes 

To her void bosom i kingdoms change like clouds. 

And the live mirror of the sun doth shift 

Its mnned waves; over the wilderness 

Great navies float, and haughty palaces 

Spurn down the oaken forest to the root, - 

While temples from tbe desert rite like dreams : 

Thus chance doth plough the follow* of the world. 

And turns np empires. Riches and renown, 

Grandeur and pride, and war-begotten power. 

Like ugly moths, of wing superb, drop dead 

Amidst the flaming glory of their lust. 

Babylon ! Babylon 1 Babylon 1 fallen ! 

' And thou vast Hecatompylos^ the ador'd [ 
From tbe abysm of things thus roll'd to earth 
Brief space to show thy worm-polluted form, 
"""■■ ■" .. t OT a - 



Of all those brazen gates, whence armed hosts 
Issued, like thunder from tbe jaws of fate. 
Nought more remain* than song, of idle bard 
Shall fashion to his mood. So shifts tbe scene ! 
They were — and they are not ; yet, in each pause, 
Great contemplations lire and vision'd awe, 
Like silence mid'st the sposma of the storm. 
But thou. Eternal Universe! remain's! 
Unchangeable, a quiet breath obeying, 
Which mores alt spheres, wakes every germ to life. 
Moulding destruction to the order'd Whole.' 

The voice now ceas'd — the vision slowly sank ! 
And darkness dos'd like portals o'er its towers. 
Pondering the scene I rose — when by my side, 
Amidst a gorgeous hose, old Mammon stood, 
Scoffing my trance, and pointing, with stern brow, 
Where frozen Famine rat 'mongat wintiy boughs, 
Her ribs as gaunt and Heshless ; and beneath. 
An old' grove frown'd, o'er which waa rudely carv'd, 
' Here lie the bones of Homer, dad in earth : 
Good fare for one srho hVing- bepg'ri hia bread.' 
So Mammon, sneering, wended on bis way, 
Dragging hia golden manacles with pnin i 
Go, slave I— better to b* hi* dnst than thee. 
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EXPERIMENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. 



>t lo be wondered at, that men of ■ patient and in- 
quiring mind ihould endeavour to investigate and dis- 
cover their mr, as wa cannot suppose that any portion 
of the animal machine was created without a function 
assigned to it. Of such an importance has the science 
of experimental physiology been considered by philoso- 
phers of all ages, that auimala hare been sacrificed by 
them for the purposes already mentioned. Among 
these, the names of Hippocrates, Galen, Vesalins, Fal- 
lopius, EnJlacbius, Aseilhis, and Dr. William Harvey, 
are transmitted to posterity, by their valuable physio- 
logical discoveries. In 1616, the latter discovered the 
circulation of the blood, from experiments made on 
deer, frogs, mice, Ac. Enstachiua and Aaellius dis- 
covered the absorbent system In the hone and dog, 
(1563—1622.) Thus two of the most important func- 
tions connected with the enre of diiense, were found by 
the lives of a tew animals being aecrificed to the public 
good; and so convinced was that unfortunate monarch, 
Charles the First, of the importance of this depsrtment 
of medical science, that his permission was given to 
Dr. Harvey, to take aa many of the deer from the 
royal parks, aa be thought proper, for the prosecution 
of his experiments on this subject, aa well aa to eluci- 
date his theory of feneration. 

Notwithstanding the clamour that has been raised 
against Dr. Magendie, (of Paris,) Messrs. Bell, Home, 
Brodie, Philip, and other* engaged in the perform- 
ance of experiments on thing animals, their objections 
appear to be chiefly laid on the ground of humanity, 
and there would be some weight in them, if they acted 
themselves on this principle,; but we find, that the op- 
ponents to this mode of. research, patronise hunting 
with bounds a timid hare "or stag, for many miles, when 
the poor animal, worn out with fatigue, becomes an 
easy prey to the pursuing dogs; and in the shoot- 
ing season,. many thousands of harmless birds are left 
to expire in lingering agonies, from fatal wounds : yet 
this is tolerated, because it is tport. (Is itjiumatiity !) 
But if the anatomist destroys a dog or rabbit, for 
the purpose of benefiting the public, lie is openly de- 
nounced at barbarous, by those very persons who 
talie pleasure in giving faithful accounts of horse- 
races, hunting, shooting matches, &c. How are 
we to know the effects of newly-discovered me- 
dicines, but by giving them to animals, carefully 
watching their results, and then making our compari- 
sons ? Can any conscientious medical practitioner 
sport with his fellow-creatures ? Would any indi- 
vidual consent to hare experiment* performed on his 
Own person ? No, it becomes onr duty to ascer- 
tain their effects ; which, we repeat, can only be 
done on the brute creation; and, to use the words 
of Dr. Wilson Philip, (acknowledged to be an ex- 
cellent anatomist, a patient investigator, and a care- 
ful experimentalist,) ' Can we censure Orfila for an 
extensive set of experiments' on living animals, made 
with a view to discover ah antidote for the poisons often 
taken accidentally in ordinary life, by which many hu- 
man beings hare been: awed, and many thousands will 
be saved, from the most painful death J Or will it be 
maintained that animals may be sacrificed to save one 
man to-day, and not thousands at a future period I Who 
can calculate what sufferings hare been prevented, and 
how many lives have been saved, by the experiments 
made ou living animals? For example, those which 
made known the circulation of the blood, and thua gave 
to the practice of medicine, in many particularly in- 
flammatory diseases, aprecision formerly unattainable.* 

By one. of the original laws of the Royal Veterinary 
College at St. Pancras, & Metrical Experimental Commit- 
ttt t was directed to be farmed, for the purpose of cul- 
tivating animal physiology, and elucidating its mys- 
teries ; but, since the death of John Hunter, the illus- 
trious father of modern surgery, nothing has been done, 
nor are the public Acquainted with the results of their 
labours, (if any.) This is much to be regretted, con- 
sidering the utility of such an establishment, and the 
large sum of money placed at the disposal of the pro- 
fessors for the promotion of veterinary science. How- 
ever, it is in the power of the patrons to effect a reform 
in this department of medical science ; and we trust the 
time is not far distant when the institution will be 
conducted, as intended, for the purposes designed by 
its founders. 



• See an Inqiilrj into the Vital Functions, Sic, Ac. by 
IMtp, third edition, oMlcaied to the scisntiflc public, a 
worth tbetr attentive perusal. 

t SaeNo. III. of ' The *arri»t sua JiMutaUsV for M 



However well the public may feet disposed to sympa- 
thise with the brute creation, (and here let us observe, 
the prevention of unnecessary cruelty is well worthy of 
their attention,) we must call to their recollection tbr* 
' charity begins at home ;' and that it is therefore 
task imposed upon us, to render the works of the Deity 
subservient to the purposes and benefit of that chef 
if mitre of divine skill and wisdom, Man. 



THE EIGHTEENTH OF BRUMA1RE. 



[The following frsgment, which ha* been 
from Paris, for ' The Athenaeum,' is extra 
work now in the press, which ia highly commended by 
thoae who have read the manuscript. It brings to light 
one of the most singular episodes of the French Revo- 
lution, and exhibits, in the clearest point of view, the 
characters of those persons who look a share in the 
famous 18thof Bruraaire, which made Napoleon master 
of France, and was his flrat step to the Imperial throne.] 

SCENE. — Ave dt la Tictaire in front ofNnpoleon't haute. 

The doori open. The ttrcet, filled with mounted dra- 

goone of the 9th regiment. 

■A Dragoon, (trolling throughthettrttt.) — Coachman, 
turn to the left, drive along the Rue do Montblanc, no 
carriages to paas here I 

The Coachman, (on Ait box.) — We set down at the 
General's, and that street is full of soldiers. 

The Dragoon. — No matter — drive on', that's my 

Madame Gohier,' (from the'eoaeh^aindoa to an 
officer.) — Officer, I am Madame Gohier, I am going to 
breakfast with Madame Buonaparte, (uniting!) I be- 
lieve I am free of admission. 

Officer. — Dragoon, let the Director's carriage pass. 

Dragoon. — Excuse me, officer ; I have my orders. 
Let the female citizen alight and go on foot. 

Madame Gohier, (angrily.}- -That's pleasant 1 (She 
alighti and goet in.) 

Officer of Dragoon, (galloping up.)— Make room, 
there, fellows ! Go, four dragoons to the corner ol 
tbe street. 

A woman. — Captain, tell them to let me pass ; I am 
tbe cook of Monsieur Talma, in the Rue Cbantereiae. 

Dragoon. — Be gone, woman. There is no auch street 
now, it is the Rue de la Victoire. Move on. (He drive, 

her back) 

Officer to the SaMtrt. — Form line, dragoons, the 
Colonel's coming I 

adonelSebaitiani,f(gatlopiHgup.) — Captain, take two 
hundred men to the Pont-tournant. Some dismounted 
dragoons will take your place. (He alighti and gott 
In. .Shortly after, Oenerol Andrcoat/,% and the Adju- 
tant-Generate, Ceffarrlti andDoucel, come up.) 

Caffarelli.—WaM the devil is the matter here ? The 
Boulevard and the Rue de Montblanc are full of uni- 

Doucel. — There's a review, then ? 

Andreoay. — It is impossible to get in to the General. 
Even the porch is blocked up. (General, Milhaud and 
Mot and come up.) 

Morand. — Zounds, gentlemen, it is very bard that 
the commandant of Paris does not know what'a going 
on! Shall I have the honour to know it: What are 

Deucet. — I have asked that of every body. We have 
been all summoned, 1 know Dot why. 

A Superior Officer. — It's very extraordinary. 

Milhaud. — I believe it is meant for a presentation of 
a number of officers. 

Andreoay. — Right 1 Tbe General hat made us wait 
a long time for that favour. 

Milhaud. — 'Faith! Gentlemen, I most get in to the 
General at all events — I'll not come here for nothing. 

Caffaretii.— It you can get in even to the yard, you 
think yourself very fortunate. (More officer/ come 



may th 
up.) 



Regnault,§ (leading out M. de GoaicrJ—No, Madam, 
I beg of you — shall I have the honour of seeing you to 
your carnage ? 

Mae Gohier. — Why, really, One would think we were 
in a town taken by storm ! No, Monsieur. Yon may 
tell the General, that I am not his dupe. He must not 
expert Gohier ; his presence is too necessary at the 
Directory. 



is of the Council of 



I EtBTnuit-Ue-Ssint-jHii 

Napoleon— who waa after* 

died shortly after his return Iran sxile. Is Urn, 



Begnault. — Reflect, Madam, on th 
his conduct to-day. You know that Sisytaj himself — 

A CltiM en.— Well, citixena, it seems we are going to 
have hot work. This will be another famous day: 

A Second Citirtn. — A famous day, indeed I i see the 
sabres at work yonder, and I must go in. I bare not 
forgotten that this little fellow baa peppered ua with 
grape-shot before St. Roch." 

Barlean,f (running up.) Ah ! there you are. I know 
well what's going on. The Directory ia not quite at ease. 
I would not wish to be in their shoes. 

lit Citizen. — You believe ! Liberty for ever ! Buona- 
parte for ever I 

2d Citizen. — Do yon hear ? The same cries again ! I 
must take leave i Bon toir, la compugnie. Take ore of 
your heads, if you have any. (Hedita pp ei irt in the crowd.) 

Barleau. — Every thing is going on well. We have 
talked enough. {Several dragoont gallop up withdrawn 
sabres.) Mate room there. 

A Dragoon — Stand aside, Parisians, 

ACititen.— Oh ! you will crush me. 

AWbman. — Take care. Mustyoucutdowntbepeepls 
(Colonel Sebattiini and General Ltclerc de- 






».) 



impossible to resist that man. 

Leelerc.% — He is now the man of France. Colonel, we 
ought all to rally round him, without exception. But 
here ia Commissary Cornet. 

M. Cornet, § (coming up.) — I hare brought the decree 
of the Council of Eklcrs. 

Leetcrc. — Then the day is ours. 

Comet. — I have desci ibed the conspiracies, and struck 
tbe conspirators with terror and consternation. The 
motion for transferring the Council it voted and car- 
ried, and the execution of it committed to the General. 
My zeal for liberty has triumphed over every obstacle. 
I must run in to tbe General. We have saved the 
country.— (He goet in.) 

Lefebvre,i] (galloping up, and alighting in the court- 
yard), — Zounds ! Am I thua to be laughed at ? Sol- 
diers, by whose orders are you underarms? Who com- 
mands tbe division? 

Officer.— General, the Colonel has 

Lefebvre. — Pray, Colonel, tell me' why your regiment 
ia not in its quarters ? Which of ua commands the di- 



Ltf chore. — The devil ! Buonaparte is nothing, where 
I am Commander-in-Chief. Has he just come from 
Egypt to give us the law ? 

Buonaparte, (appearing at the balcony, turrounded 
by Mural, Macdanald, Lannet, Bernadotte, Joteph 
Buonaparte, Moreau, BerOucr, Ifc.)— Is that you, Le- 
febvre }. What ia the matter? Are you one of the 
pillars of the Republic, and will you let it parish ia 
the hands of these lawyers! — (Drawing Ml twerd). 
Look, General Lefebvre, this ia the sword which I 
wore under the Pyramids; I give it to yon in the pre- 
sence of the flower of the army, as a pledge of my 
esteem end confidence. 

Lefebvre, (much agitated.)— Oh! yea, by tbe thun- 
ders of heaven, throw all the lawyers into the river. I 

ill stand by yon ! 

AH,— Buonaparte for ever ! Vive la Libert*" I 

Joteph, (to BernadoUe.)— You are very quiet, Berna- 
doUe, — Liberty ! 

Bernadotte.^ — There are no longer any hopes for it ! 
The only patriot* are now in the Conned of five hun- 

Buonaparte, (ea en fitly.)— Council of five hundred! 
France spurns at them ! 

Bernadotte, — Yon are sacrificing liberty ! Your plans 
will bring back tbe deapotiam ! 

Buonaparte, (with warmth.) — You know my plant! 
I tell you, you must not quit this spot. 

Bernadotte, (with dttdain.) — I am not one of those 
Generals that Suffer themselves to be arrested. If I 
bad an order to'act, I would fight against every attempt 
against the established order. 

Buonaparte. — I then rely on your promise to under- 
take nothing of your own accord. ( 
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— I have made I 



r will I 



Bermadttte 
make any. 
Buonaparte, (hmugbUy.)— Then what b your ples- 

&™<WU.- No Kingi! No tyrants ! Death or 
liberty. 

Xhttnaparte, (coming down raw tfeju a/ 1 ( hf i/oiV-cb«.) 
—And who wisibes for liberty more than myself? 

A/nrw.— Yes ! Sucre nam, we all wish for liberty ! 

-*ttt— Vive la Libert* ! rive la Republique ! (T*r» stf 
gat round Bemudotte, and endeavour la pacify Arm.) 

Generals, omcers, soldiers ! Thia slate of things cannot 
laat ; it would lead to despotism. We wish for a Re- 
public, but it moat be one founded On the basis of 
equality and civil liberty ; it is now time to bestow, on 
the defenders of the country, that confidence to which 
they are m well entitled. None can be mora patriotic 
than those brave men who have lost their limbs in the 
service of the Republic. No more deportation! ; no 
more oppressions, [holding up the decree in Aii Aandi) 
Here it the decree of the Council which commands the 
legislative body to be transferred to Saint Cloud. I am 
charged with lti execution. I am now going to the 
bar of that assembly, audi will appear there, surround- 
ed by. my companions in arms. Soldiers, you will all 
follow me, (fife earn* tana,) 

Fomckf. — {advancing) — I hare provided against every 
thing, and given the order to close all the barriers and 



, Lsunes, Marat, Msrmont, Macdonsld, I 
have always found you faithful on the day of battle, 
and I now rely upon you. General Moreau, Prance 
knows that you are as brave in attack, as skilful in 
retreat. My brave Andreoasy, it is Dot now the Nile 
or the Iaonao, we have to pass. Caffarelli, your brother 
waa my friend ; let us both remember that Michaud, 
your services at Bastaro and Verona have not yet been 
rew a rded ; bat yon may rely upon me. Colonel Doucet, 
serve me aa well as you have served Lafayette ; for- 
tune has never failed me. To horse. Soldiers I 

Scbmiiiani, (nwHBlcd,)— Dragoona, attention ! Ad- 
vance four abreast ' Column! File off! March! 

7'hf People. — Vive Buonaparte ! Vive la Libert* 1 

PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 



Ontry-Lanr — •Monday Evening. 
Thz attractions at thia house on Monday evening 
were considerable. Young Keen, Mies Foot?, and 
Tpectrd would have in- 
: but we were disap- 
this; and, considering the bill of fare, we 
maid the bouse as having been by no means well 
fiHed. Mr, Kean, jun., as Frederic in ' Lovers' Vows,* 
played the first few scenes in aa languid and awkward 
a way as he well could. In the latter half of the play 
he gained vigour and animation, and evidenced strong 
marks of real dramatic feeling and ability. There is 
much promise in thia young man, if he be not over- 
tutored by his father, or spoiled by the capricious 

C" e or blame of the public, before his powers hava 
sufficiently developed to give him confidence in 
the dictates of truth and nature. The worst sign about 
him, at present, is a strong tendency to the mannerism 
of his father, and, of all men, Mr. Kean Is the least fit 
to be imitated. His genius will not admit of being 
. transfused. We muat nave himself, or no one merely 
like him. Misa Foots was lively, graceful, and easy ; 
and Mr. Cooper, as the Count, her father, richly de- 
served the applause he obtained from every part of the 

The new afterpiece, ' The Dumb Savoyard and his 
Monkey,' is an interesting little drama, founded, like 
'The Maid and the Magpie,' on the mischance brought 
about by an unlucky animal ; a nobleman being about 
tn fall a sacrifice to imperial jealousy, and his wife 
having obtained his pardon, the sealed document of 
which is for some time lost, and which is subsequently 
found to have been concealed by the monkey. 

'"-■■■■ ly beautiful, a: 

e best entertainments of 



UngliiA Opera Home— Wednesday . 
The performances of Monday last attracted rather 
n wants' audience at the English Opera House, but this 
evening a more numerous and fashionable audience 
attended. The chief attraction was the ' Ecole den 
Ykfllvdj,' the nutar-pieca of Ciuaur De 1* Vigo*. 



A feeling of curiosity was experienced, to see Perlet in 
the character of Danville, the performance of which 
placed the tragic performer Talma at the head of all 
■-'— alio of the French Theatre. A hope 

confided 

suitable interpreter, well adapted to enable us to com- 
prehend and appreciate the beauties which adorn the 
composition of the purest of modem French poets. 

This hope was partly realised. Perlet appeared to 
great advantage in the part of Danville , and although 
Madame Beauprl, a new debutants, (who had taken the 
place of Mademoiselle Falcoa, in the part of Haritnte,) 
did not fully answer the expectations of the audience ; 
yet the comedy of Delavigne waa the object of ge- 
neral admiration. 

Danville, an old widower, and wealthy ship-owner, 
had married the granddaughter of Madame Seint-clair, 
an antiquated coq'.iet, who is a desperate admirer of 
high life, and passionately fond of fashionable amuse- 
ments, into which she frequently leads Hortense. The 
grandmother and granddaughter happen to be at Paris, 
where Danville, who had been detained at Havre by 
business, arrives shortly after them. The first ac- 
quaintance he meets with is his old comrade Bounard, 
to whom he described his matrimonial bliss in the 
follow ing terms ; 
■ Je v*g«als, mon eher, et maintenant J'exlste. 
Que de solas ! quels dgards E quels cnarmans entretfens I 
Dea octants, olle en a ; mais n'as-tu psa lea Umn I 
Tu crains pour me* anus le» tiavejs de son lee ■ 
J'al deux fall plus d'imis cjn'avint mon mortage. 

Je brave leurs dlscours ; ]e sola riche, et d'aulears 



Je D'al pas de charrin que aa goltt n'emporfe. 

flnia-le seal I Ellis accourt. Huls-Je nn pen las t 8a mam, 

H'omant un donx appal, m'abrece le chaicin. 

J'al qntum' un qui me plaint qnand je mandis ma soatt* i 



Quimd cet astre a mes venx lult dans la Dannie, 

J'alme, ]e sols lime, ]a renals, J'al vinstans.' 

In the mean time, Hortense appears, and Danville 
hears of the indiscretions which she has committed 
during his absence. He demands of her 20,000 francs for 
the use of his friend Bounard ; but the nuptial treasury 
is empty. He is angry at die extravagance which has 
been displayed, and the excessive expenses which have 
been incurred ; but Hortense apologises in so graceful 
a manner for her conduct, that she speedily disarms 
the resentment of her matrimonial Mentor. Danville's 
heart yields, though his judgment is unconvinced ; and 
hie accordingly repairs to his banker's for the 20,000 
francs, which he has promised to bis worthy friend 
Bounard. 

In the second Act, Danville returns in n rsge, not 
having found his Banker, and having afterwards gone 
Co the Thuilleries, where be discovered bis wife sur- 
rounded by a host of admirers, among whom he per- 
ceived the Duke of Clover. Immediately after Dan- 
ville*! return, the latter arrives, being speedily followed 
by Hortense, and invites them to a ball to be given by 
one of tb* Ministers, his relation. Danville refuses 
the invitation, and Hortense, finding herself alone with 
ber husband, endeavours to prevail over bim. Dan- 
ville resists, and tbe act concludes with s brisk 
quarrel between tbe newly -married pair. 

In the third set, Hortense, in spite of the wish of her 
husband, prepares for the ball. Danville re-appears, 
and evinces remorse for the first pain he has given to 
his young wife. Hortense, afleck'il by this, renounces 
her intentions ; and Danville, after an admirable 
scene, in which lie discloses the utmost tenderness, in- 
termingled with jealousy, repeats tbe following lines : 
' Qnand on aune avec eraintc, on alme avec exeesi 
Mais vleux, mais asnounox au decun de sa vie, 

He then leaves her, quite enchanted with her kind- 
ness. Shortly after, the Duke returns ; be presses and 
entreats her, and describes the pleasures of (be ball in 
the following animated terms : 

' L'agreaMe soiree 1 
Je vons vols par mon oncle accuclule, ulmirce j 
A votes aspect s'elivuunniuriuureiottialni 



Feroat vine lea sots dionvts pour an mala, 
Et la vtue et la sour dtrant que taut de chaimea, 
Bieuqulls soknt tout pulsnuia, sont vos plot faiblei armes." 
The grandmother joins her remonstrances to those 
of (he seducing Duke, and Hortense, forgetting all her 
promises, goes to the bail at last Danville returns, 
and, finding himself mocked and Insulted, is quite en- 
raged, and hastens immediately in search of his wife. 

Hortense does not feel the full extent of her indiscre- 
tion, till she arrives at the gay assembly, where, shortly 
after, she has a glimpse of her husband, who does not 
speak to ber. She immediately returns home alone, 
overcome with remorse ; a chariot arrives, which she 
supposes to be her husband's. The door opens, and 
the Duke appears ; be brings with him the nomination 
of Danville to the post of ' Receveur General,' and, 
throwing himself on his knees before the young bride, 
he makes a declaration of his guilty passion. Hor- 
tense, quite alarmed and distracted, replies to him with 
a feeling of horror : 



SI PsnTflln sh. (band IN 



ilacetta 



De boon a sen aspect voaleMous quoj t mean !' 
In the mean time, a noise is heard ; Hortense is fright- 
ened, aud lu her alarm she forces the Duke into a 
closet, and shuts the door. Danville arrives ; an ani- 
mated scene takes place between the husband and wife. 
She at length goes out, and Danville, who is told by a 
servant that the Duke is in the house, summons him 
to appear, and ehsJlengek him to s duel. This scene, 
which is drawn with admirable talent, produces the 
finest dramatic effect, and was admirably played by 
Perlet and Daudd. 

In the fifth act the duel takes place ; the Duke dis- 
arms his adversary, and justifies the conduct of Hor- 
tense. The suspicions of Danville, however, still re- 
main, until the discovery of a letter, written by Hor- 
tense to the Duke, which bespeaks her innocence, leads 
to a reconciliation ; and tbe wife, struck with terror 
at the dangers which sbe bis escaped at Paris, prevails 
on Danville to take ber back into the country, 

This piece, which does the highest honour to the 
talents of M. Delavigne, presents a very useful lesson, 
as well as portraits of manners full of truth and 
nature. The character of Bosnard, which was but 
feebly represented by a new debutant of the name of 
Prival, has all the characteristics of genuine comedy. 
Perlet ably represented that mixture of passion sod 
weakness, of courage, ami high sentiments of honour, 
which constitute the character of Danville. His first 
scene with his friend Bosnard, hi* quarrel with Hor- 
tense, and especially the duel sees*, brought down peals 
of applause. Daudcl, ifnot a perfect representative of 
the dashing Duke, as/used ■into-his pott a portion 
of dignity aod amimetien. Madams Beaupre, though 
not destitute of talents, is ill -adapted, either by figure, 
features, or style of dalivery ,-(or the character of Hor- 
tense. The character of Mine. Esjnt-Clair, which is 
tbe only ill- conceived one in tbe piece, produced but 
very little effect; that of the valet, Valentin, confided, 
to M. Cloup, was not ill performed. 

The entertainments of the evening, wb,itt\ mm, 
menced with a paltry Vaudeville, called * Lea Mau- 
vaises Tikes,' concluded with ' Lea Angiaiaes pour 
rirc,' in which a debutante, Millie irnia, who is ex- 
ceedingly pretty, sustained the principal parts. 



M. LB COMTE DE CHAStri'EU 

Has lately published, at Paris, his translation from 
the Spanish of Moucsds, of "Tbe Expedition of tbe 
Catalonrans and Arrsgonese, against the Turks aud 
Greeks at the commencement of the fourteenth cen- 
tury,' in one volume, octavo., Muntamer, a Spaniard, 
who belonged to tbe expedition, on bis return to bia 
native country, baring written its details in form the 
of a Chronicle, Moncnda deemed it worthy of bis 
labours, and, by enlarging on the subject, rendered it 
more intelligible and instructive as a history, than it 
could be in its original stale. The translation of M. 
de Champfeu is admirably well executed, and possesses 
the highest interest. 
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ENQRA VINOS. 



PerfrwV of Miss Fanny Aylon EmgreMtt by A H. 

PkiU.pi, a/Iff a Drawing by R. WataB, R. A. 

M. Colnagni. London, 1828. 

This it ■ good, but it matt b» also coufesssd, a 
flattering likeness, of the fur vocalist who appeared 
on the board! of the Italiu Optra- There U a pecu- 
liar elegants and style in the who!* air and tournure 
•f tha portrait, which, independently of ita neriti a* 
• Ifiteseia, or an engraving, make it a very pleasing 
subject for the rye to rrpote upon. 

The Enchanted hland. Engraved a» O. H, Philips, from 
a Poi„ti„g by F. Danby, A.R.A.—M. Colnagbi. 
London, 1828. 

The original of this picture was the subject of much 
erlticitm Ht the period of it* exhibition at Somerset 
Houte, a ye»r or two ago ; but the judging representa- 
tions of enchanted scene* by the ordinary rules of art, is 
Like judging miracle s by tha taw* of reason. In the 
representation of what ia <r*t of nature, nature itself 
ran be hardly violated ; the only question to be asked 
respecting such a picture is, doe* it present a splendid, 
glowing, and beautiful, as well as exaggerated scene ! 
ana] fci! the artist so blended his forms and hues, aa 
to lehvo impressions of pleasure, as well as of admira- 
tion, on the beholder ? If so, be has done ail that can 
be ex|iecU'il ; astd this we take! to b* the case ii 
instance before us. The Engraving is a soft ra< 
Unto, and gives aa faithful a transcript of the original 
u the absence Of colours will admit. 

The PAlebotimisI, tai on Slant, by J. D. Harding' 
from an Original Picture by Edward Brittowe, in Iht 

BBBfHWH of IK A. West, Esq., of Iht Life Guards 

Flint, Burlington Arcade. London, 1S26. 



the circumstantial occupations, of human beings, which, 
-since Mr. Lendseer'* ' Monkey ana' have become so 
popular. The present sketch gives an interior vi*w of 
a Pl.lebotoiniit's Dispensary, with the spectacled ope- 
rator preparing his lancet, and his old nurse sustaining 
a piitieut from fainting in apprehension, by tha admi- 
nistration of a glass of cordial. It baa the character- 
istic merit of the class of subjects to which it belongs, 
and is not wiibout humour; though we confess we 
think these caricatures of human nature have been 
'put bed to the utmost limits. 



NEW MUSIC. 

Mr Waltzes povr La Gaitarre, campostet ft dldifs a 

Modamt Henry dt la Chaumttte. Par Pierre Gomel. 

Ewer and Jolianning. 2s. (id. 

lN>icMn:i>Ta»if( think the Spanish Guitar, in the 

scale of musical instruments, yet there seems to exist a 

facility in producing ingenious chords and modulations 

easily to be accounted for by those who 



arrangement of Imrmonics produced by tiem, upon 
instrument so apparently inapplicable to the purpose : 
and no arc led to offer these remark*, because the very 
clever Six Waltzes, now under consideration, become, 
by their merit, a striking illustration of the subject; 
they abound in chromatic transitions that do not crowd 
or disfigure the agreeable melodies, but on the con- 
trary considerably adorn them. 



Occasionally, little Bourish- 
.. I carefully engraved war tha 

, advertisement prcSied to the song, 

inform* us that they are ' The graces by Signer Cre* 
valll, ae sung by his pupil Miss Atkinson, at the Ora- 
torios.' Now, in our opinion, these vary grace* tend 
to destroy and vitiate the ' cheerful simplicity" for which 
the ballad is princijiully to be admired. Another ad- 
vertisement ia a note, (which iswhitnaicalandeinueing,) 
says, "The words written shore are lusft by Miss Lure, 
inthecomady of "The Wealthy Widow." NoW.the.-ijr 
ward altered in the song is that of • tasting' for ' kiss- 
ing (' and the ultra-modesty that could be alarmed at • 
butterfly kissing * Bower-bod, (by the bye, we believe 
they choose open flower* and not buds,) must be strict 
indeed '. Another undent proposal amused ul. All who 
have seen ths song, know that there is a lithographic 
sketch of a butterfly upon the title, and the publisher 

ropoaes to charge it. for the " 

e coloured, and 2s. if plain 1 

Tkrtt favourite Aire arranged for Ike Harp ar Piano- 
forte, (ad Hbiturn.) aa 1 respectfully dedicated to ' Th ■ 
Wonpkhful Infsnt Lra*. By R. Schrocder. (No. 
XI.) Published by the Author. Is. Gd. 
The melodies chosen are 'Oh! it was not for me that 
I heard the bells ringing,' ' Isabel,' and ' You ask a 
song, you bid me sing.' These ere evidently arranged 
by a harp teacher, and especially for that instrument; 
but we cannot admire the manner. The basses from 

the treble a similar succession of common chords, the 
uniform monotony of which remains unvaried, by the 
smallest mark of expression . Not oue star, dot, S, or 
P, etc., is perceivable in the three pages! and the 
whole is presented in the worst possible taste. 

Fan! aiia for lie Piano-/urte on an anginal Air, cam- 

poied and dedicated to Mia I/utchiuson. II y Frederick 

Lemare. Lstour. 2s. 6d, 

The appellation of Fantasia Is surely misapplied to 

this little piece, as it is merely a very simple air with 

four variations, preceded by * trifling introduction, and 

concluding with aa trifling • vivace finale. It may be 

found of particular service aa a school lesson, being 

well adapted to the piano-forte, and written in a ne " 

and pleeaiug style ; but aa the passages are quit* of 

familiar character, so are they destitute of originality 

and effect. 

', Lady Bird,' Caealiiut 
The Poetry by Samuel Carter Hall. Tie 
Music by Alexander D. Roche. Lee. 2s. 

THRnarueof CavatinaUi this bagatelle, is s» much ou 
Of character as the denominating the above piece a Fan 



*Fdbea Butterfly; a Ballad sung with lie matt rap- 
turoiis applause by Miss Love, in Mr. Poole's net? 
Comedy, ' Tit Wealthy Widow; alto by Miss Stephens 
end Mis. WayUll. Tke words and melody by T. H. 
Baylry, Eta., and dedicated to tie Right Hon. Lady 
Ashtown. Willis. Price 2s., coloured 3s. 
A* this is published as the fourth edition, w* ar* at 
a loss to understand why it is sent to u* as new music, 
'at the eleventh hour?' The simple fact of the ptemtity 
that must have been circulated by the number uf. edi- 
tions, speaks volumes as to its popularity, if it doe* 
not aa to its merit. TbechccrfuleimpficityoithemetDdy 
mutt please, but the veriest tyro in musical composi- 
tion cannot but be offended at the inaccurate har monies 
applied to It; for example, the consecutive fifths, in 
passing from the first to the second bar of the prelimi- 
nary symphony, as well aa the bass applied to the first 
\ut tweli, are lufflskut to astonish, any nuktu of the 



■%! 



curacies. The first note ha* a dot applied to -it, in- 
stead of the 2d ; the major 3d is improperly absent in 
the chotd of the 7th at the commencement of th* 2d 
bar, and the Sth note of the treble in the same bar, 
should W a quaver instead of a crotchet i and a simi- 
lar error occurs in the last bar upon page 1. We will 
not pursue the many corrections necessary through the 
song, aa they are equally tiresome to writ* a* unin- 
teresting to be read when written ; but the above hints 
are offered with the hope of inducing a young com- 
poser to be careful. The burthen of the song, ' Hur- 
rah, for the Bonnet and Plaid,' with the same musical 
passage applied to it, occurs too frequently, (eight 
times in the two verse*,) and gives n monotonous, m 
well at a common effect to it. 



Le Btadtivout, Divertimento for lie Piano-farto, in 
which it introduced the favourite Ballad of ' Meet est 
by Moonligkt; viith a flute accompaniment, [ad IM- 
tvm.) By T. A. Rawlins. Latour. 4*. 
The arrangementa and compositions of this wrrstr, 

have, in rather a short period, attained a well-deserved 



Kularity. They are grammatically correct, pleasing 
tyle, familiar without puerility, and always in good 
taste. The piece now before us, is formal of n short 



lutrodnaiane *) Freludio, (his allegro brillsnte in 0.) 
immediately followed by an andante, oou esp. in 6-1 
time, which, by ingenious modulation, passes into a 
Tempo di Marcia, both of which nioraarali are quitch 
fa Rossini. After this, Wade's 'Meet me by moonlight,' 



Tweme characteristic Tynlase Watttset, composed for 
the Piano-forte, founded on Tyrolett and Swiss Me- 
todies. Ewer and Jobanning. 4s. 
THEtl^re precisely what they profess to be, highly 
characteristic and excellent specimens of the pecu- 
liarity Of Swiss Music ; hence the extreme sameness 
must be excused. The alternation of the chord of the 
9th, and Sat 9th in the trio of the2d Walts is ingenious, 
and evinces the hand of a clever master. They are 
well ' brought out,' and neatly engraved, but not al- 
ways quite correct ; for example, In the 2d strain of the 
12th Waltz, some of the bass notes should be quavers, 
that are now crotchets, Ac. The whole composition 
is pleasing, graceful, and in excellent taste. 

•Hurrah, for tit Bonnet and Plaid r A Scotch Ballad, 
written and eotnpostd esrprestly for, and rang by Miss 
Lone, in Ike celebrated Opera of ' Guy Manstm-ing.' 
The vara, by Wallace Campbell, tie Music by 
Leander Ztrbini. Wjbiow. 2*. 
We could apeak more favourably of this spirited and 
pretty trifle, if it were not so decidedly an unacknow- 
ledged parody upon ' Hurrah, for the Bonnets of Blue,' 
both word* and music closely imitating it. Zerbini, 
who ia aa indastrious and clever young man, will, 
(we venture to predict,) fore* his talent into notice, and 
his works into popularity ; but he must shun affectation 
and quackery, and take more pain* with bis copy. 
In tha sywfiony to hi* twg, an tha fxjUovina; inac- 



concludea with a 
Rondino, Allegretto Sobers, e leggiern. In G 2-4, in 
the hornpipe style, occupying the remaining four ) nj.es 
Thus a great variety of movement and character is 
produced in a very desirable manner, quite in illuatrn- 
■ ' --* head of th 



lion of our general remarks at the hi 



)f this artkss. 



To the Editor of tht Atheueeum. 

Sir, — Give me leave to inform you, (in reference to 
your page 13G,) that an introductory work by Schiller, 
on the insurrection of the Low Countries, waa acces- 
sible to 'the English reader' more than twenty years 
ago. It is now before uie, as published in 1807, and 
entitled, ' History of the Rise and Progress of the 
Belgian Republic, until the Revolution under Philip 1L 
Including a detail of the primary Cauaes of that memo- 
rable event. From the German Original of Frederick 
Schiller. By Thomas Horne.' 

The translntnr dencribes himself aa baring performed 
hi* task, under the advantage ' of a long and Complete 
acquaintance with tbe language of the original.' How 
far be has preserved the sense of hie author, I are un- 
able to ascertain. Of the translator's style, the fallow- 
ing specimen (pp. 3 — 6) is much at your service : 

' It it an awful and comfortable reflection, that there 



for the subversion of liberty among mankind may be 
rendered abortive ; that a determined opposition can 
unnerve the uplifted arm of a tyrant, and heroic obsti- 
nacy exhaust all the dreadful materials and resources 
of arbitrary power. I waa never, impressed with a 
more lively conviction of this solemn truth, than by 
the History of that memorable rebellion, which dis- 
membered the United Province* from the Spanish mo- 
narchy : on which account It appeared to me to be an 
undertaking highly meritorious and praiseworthy, to 
exhibit this monument of social union, in alt it* ma- 

issty snd grandeur, before the eyes of the world ; that 
might, peradventnre, excite some pleasing emotion) 
of sympathy in tbe breasts of my renders, and adduce 
new and irrefragable proofs, what men may venture to 
undertake in a righteous cause, and what they may 
accomplish by unity and concert 

'It ia not a surprising mixture of the marvellous 
and extraordinary, which allures me to commemorate 
this event. In the history of mankind, revolutions an 
recorded more daring and arduous in the attempt, 
more splendid end glorious in the execution. Many 
governments have been blown up with a more tre- 
mendous explosion; others have advanced with more 
rapid strides towardi the summit of power and glory. 
Neither are we to look for any of those sublime and 
splendid character* of mora than mortal mould, not 
any of those marvellous exploit* with which ancient 
story so copiously abound*. Those time* are pnaaed 
sway ; those men arc no longer in being. Nursed in 
the soft cradle of luxury and reAmtment, we hare idly 
dtant eurpea which put age> IMItiili, 
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gigantic, figures of antiquity, ia lik«' 
■ M W yW old «n surreys, with conscious infirmity, 
the manly sports of youth- The history we have 
now in contemplation, ia of quite a different cast 
■ad eoaapknion. The people who stake a principal 
•fan on this stage, were the moat pacific in the 
European world, and the leut susceptible of that 
heroism, which imparts an air of grandeur to action* 
of an ordinary size and magnitude. The school of 
adveni ty infused into their minda a peculiar vigour and 
asstrgy, and forced upon them a temporary greatness, 
that nature had never designed for them, and which 
they were not destined to behold again. That sort of 
energy which roused them to action, ii, therefore, 
not dormant, nor extinct among ua : the signal success 
that Crowned their daring attempt, ia likewise re- 
served in atore for ua, when a favourable conjuncture 
■An in the revolution of ages, and similar causea 
enll for the aame measures, and a like plan of opera- 
tions. It la, therefore, a to'al absence of magnanimity 
and heroic virtue, that conveys instruction, and con- 
stitutes the chief characteristic of this revolution; and, 
Whereas others propose to themselves; as their main 
object, u> show the superiority of genius over fate and 
fortune, I shall now endeavour to exhibit a picture, 
wherein chance createa heroes, and genius is the off- 
spring of necessity.' 

This small volume concludes with the year 1653, 
when Philip had invested his lister, Margaret of Anjon, 
with the government of the Netherlands, from whence 
lie soon after took his final departure, leaving there a 
worthy instrument of a bigoted and cruel despot, in the 
able, yet deservedly infamous, Duke of Alva. 



The Duke of Orleans. 
It waa she Duke of Orleans himself who presented 
to the King of France the letter addressed to his Royal 
Highness by M. Cauchois-Lemaire, which has since be- 
come the subject of prosecution, and of so much ge- 
neral remark. However frank and loyal the proceeding 
of the Duke may be esteemed in itself, his reception ia 
said to have been any thing hut grateful to his feelings, 
or complimentary as an interpretation of his motives. 
MADNESS OF A WHOLE FlMfLY. 

A very singular case of sudden and unaccountable 
madness, in an entire family, of the Commune de 
TreVerree, (Arrondiseement Saint Brieux,) baa excited 
much local interest, and has even created ao ineffec- 
tual inquiry into its cause on the part of the moat cele- 
brated, physiologiats of Paris. 

Jean Lepage, a farmer and proprietor of landa, the 
produce whereof enabled him to support, in comfort 
and respectability, his wife, his sister-in-law, a H 
and a daughter, and whose conduct, aa that of ere 
member of his family, bad been marked by regular 
and inoBensivenets, who bad lived on the moat ki 
and friendly terms with bis neighbours, some tii 
arasa wholly withdrew himself from allcommonicati 
witli hia acquaintances i and, imitated by the rest 
hia family, retired wholly from other society than that 
which hia own roof sheltered. They refused to reply 
to any one they met,— they spoke not even with each 
other, — aa they passed along, signs were the only 
medium by which they conveyed their sentiments. The 
hitherto well- cultivated farms, holden by Jean Lepagst, 
were abandoned and neglected, and laid open to the 
• of every species of cattle : hia grange, which 



waa well stored with ci 



or ted to 



-Ike characters of himself and his relatione assumed all 
the marks of highly-excited derangement. Who- 
soever was met on their passage, aa they walked forth 
in company, was certain of being assaulted. They 
vjeilad the church of their pariah, but not for the pur- 
poses of devotion : on the contrary, their irreverent 
and riotous behaviour interfered frequently with the 
due celebration of its rites ; and, at length, in an access 
of frenzy, Jean Lepage struck the curate, even while 
rat waa in the performance of bis sacred functions at 
the foot of the altar. Repeated violence offered to 
their neighbours, coupled with this list outrage, in- 
ansead an order for the arrest of the family ; they were 
conducted to prison ; and subsequently brought up 
for examination before the magistrates; but they re 
fused to reply to inquiry, — treated exhortation and 
renwnatiaoct; with diidhin,— «ut ware wnoilr aancj 



urates, without the latter being enabled to induce them 
to apeak. They were, aa a necessary precaution, re- 
conducted to prison, but every attention their singu- 
larly unfortunate state demanded waa shown them. 
Lepage here refused alt nourishment ; for eight days, 
" ' kind to pass hia lips 

rapid iv ; be sustained all the ho) 
df voluntary atarvatfon with the courage of 
; and it waa not until it became too evident 
a existence would be speedily terminated by his 
obstinate refusal of nourishment, that he and hia 
released from confinement. They returned 
to their now wretched home, but the former violence 
... , had exhibited waa cot repeated] a deep and 
settled melancholy seemed to hare possessed them. 
For the last twenty-two mouths, they have daily wan- 
dered forth, the father in company with his eon, and, 
at a abort distance behind them, the three females. 
They apeak not amongst themselves, nor do they 
address others; and the only offensive peculiarity in 
their manner, it that of never diverging from their 
path, let them meet whom they may. All who en- 
counter them, however, from humanity or fear, move 
from their way ; and thus they purine their miserable 
career to the aatoniahmeBt and pity of those who, not 
long since, beheld the half-famished, ragged, and un- 
happy wretches whom they now aee, the most con- 
tented and the moat respected members of their small 



Police of Fiance. 

A rich merchant of Lyons was very lately robbed in 
that city, to a very large amount ; and, after using 
every exertion in bis power, was led to believe that the 
thief had fled to, and was resident in Paris, whither he 
directed hia course, without the least delay. On hia 
arrival in the metropolis, be communicated to one of 
hia friends, (a literary character, and whose political 
writings bad assured him some months' detention in 
prison, and an acquaintance with the police,} the 
history of hia Iocs, and hia suspicion! regarding its 
author. * If he be in Paris, ' replied his friend, ' I en- 
gage be shall be forthcoming. Follow me.' They were 
soon in the presence of an officer of the geni/armtrie, 
who, having listened composedly to the merchant's nar- 
ration, ordered him to return on the morrow. The 
next day, the merchant having presented himself, the 
officer, informed bim that he had discovered the thief ; 
that he waa in Paris, and bis residence known. ' Let 
us lose ao time, Sir,' exclaimed the eager and expectant 
merchant, in the fear he ebnuld escape. ' Do not alarm 
yourself,' said the other ; ' he is strictly watched, and 
is even aneciattd with the Police.' ' 1 shall instantly 
hasten for an order of arrest from the Procureur du 
Hoi,' continued the merchant, in preparing to depart. 
' Not quite ao hasty, if you please,' replied the apathe- 
tic officer; ' that you will obtain the order you pro- 
pose, I pretend not to deny; or that it will be imperative 
on me to show it obedience ; but you will decidedly de- 
feat your object ; and the man von seek will be unat- 
tainable. 1 ' 1 do not understand you, Sir.' 'Listen for 
a moment, and I shall explain the matter. My respon- 
sibility aa a police-officer is great, and extends to the 
interests of the community in general. 1 require many 
bands, and the means accorded me of satisfying tin- 
are trifling ; yet if I do not pay well 1 shall want 1Mb 
ance ; and if they whom 1 employ can gain more < 
their own account than in executing my orders, it would 
be impossible for me to act. I therefore, of necessity, 
conform to the long -esubli shed usages of my depart- 
ment. A criminal, you may be aware, is ever upon die 
alarm ; but ao long as he Is not directly and publicly 
charged with a particular offence, I accept a compro 
miae with him ; and he paya me in return a month! 
sum, which goes to the remuneration of my subaltern! 
The very man in question relies at this moment upon tb 
faith of our treaty, assured of not being molested unti 
I have special orders regarding him. In that event, I 
am bound in honour to advise him that our agreement 
is at an end, and that he must look to his own safety. 
He will then use hia best attempts to escape, and I to 
entrap him. The person you inquire for la io the situa- 
tion I have mentioned ; and, if you will follow my 
counsel, before you proceed judicially, you had better 
try conciliatory measures. 1 shall direct him to be to- 
morrow, at a certain hour, in the Rut Mtmrtmsrit, and 
you will meet him there. Two of my men eball be near 
you for your protection. Yon will enter into an expla- 
nation with the robber ; and 1 shall be greatly surprised 
if, after the hints 1 shall convey to him, you do not 
come to a satisfactory arrangement, in raepsci tr ** 
stolen property,' 



well assured of restitution, nreatnt?d. tlw officer with 
sum far Inferior Io what the exaenut of ar m —turn on 
his part would have amounted to; while, even in tie 
latter case, justice might bare been probably better 
tisued by tba reauli than the merchant himself, 
This circumstance, which but recently occurred, and 
i the truth of which implicit reliance may be placed, 
nda to prove that the Police (of Far ia at least) is leas 
devoid of information respecting toe author* uf wines, 
than it is deficient in seal, activity, and diiinterestedwi*. 
Ne« P.cTimn. 
Monsieur Lethlcre, Professor of Pain tin j In Pari*, 
and Member of the Institute of France, who exhibited, 
with great success, a few years sine*, a large picture 
called ' The Judgment of Brutus,' baa Just arrived la 
Loudon; bringing with him a picture of similar mag- 
nitude, and, report says, of still higher promise— ua 
subject, ' The Death of Virginia.' The Lorde of the 
Treasury, with a liberality which does them honour, 
hove directed that Uiii picture may be passed through 
the Custom -house, free of all duties ; a compl imirot, 
in some measure, due to the Painter, fur having se- 
lected this country, in preference to hi* oanjar so) 
other, for the display of bis distinguished *-|raraY' 



UlsaMKY IsflxaUjcBrMaB 



"The Ufe and Times of l^ea^aFu^tf France.' In two 
voiomea, iapreparlna; (or publication, ameecunbaal with an En. 
gravies; of Francis, nam Titian's Painfull In the Luurae. 

The second series of The HMenee at HiMsrv,' lata aetata 
of forwardness, to comprise talaa illnstraUva of tha Beeeantie 
Annuls of France, from tea reign of Caaiiaauutne to tliat at 
Urals XlVth Inclusive. ~ 

In the press, * Oba*rvatlor.s on O M fs a aaam l frejeetsans, 
with a 4-cr.ption at Qeqrana,' by M. Maapaoe, ssrSeroj 
the Geojispliu.il Society at Paris, and inventor and constructor 
of the (ieorama then. 

shortly will appear -Phe First lines of ntuoscnliisal and Jj 
— :_.„._, -.--.jhjtry .bvMr.J.B .Forsyth. The First Lin. 
ill Experiment*! Mineralogy by the en: " 



at Lines 



of Analytical i 

Speedily will be pubHsbed, in one pocket volume, tha Board- 
ing. school and Teacher's Directory i or. the addresses of tha 
best London Hasten In every department of Education, and 
of the principal Finishing and Preparatory Eemlnsrka for rouna 
Ladies ana Gentleman, Tn and near the itetropolis. 

Speedily will be published, a Whole- LeogUi Portrait «f 
Thomas Clarhson, Esq., M.A., Vice- President of the ants. 
Slavery Society, author of ' Tha History and Abolition or the 
Slave Finde,' ' Life of William Fenn,' sic., &c. From tea original 
Picture, painted by A. E. Chaloo, Esq., H..A-, engraved by C. 
Turner. Esq., engraver in ordinary to hlajdajcaty. 

r>«umoftoeCountyBatort?«ofhnrUBd, 
History, Ant4juio*a, TSapoBTaptyT*!)- of 
...... , ..i England. 

Country Stories. Scenes, and Characters ( forming a Third 
Series of ' Our Village." By Msiy Rueeell Mltford. 

Eoacaii. and Julian, Traprenles. By Mary Russell MUford, 

The Art of Invigorating and Prolonging LifBj also, Pe.itlc 
Procapts, pointing ant agreeable and effectual la cthods to pre- 
vent and relieve Indigestion, and to regulate and strenitnen 
the Action of the Stomach and Bowela. liy the late wfkiasu 
Kitchener, M.Tj. ™™ 

A Dissertation on the Passer* of Hannibal over the Alps. Br 
the Bet. J. A. Cramer, M.A.. and H J- wlrahaia. Eta. 

The Memoirs of the Dnke of Rovigo, (Baverr, Minister of 
police tinder Nepoleoa,} which have been promised io the pua- 
Ilc for many years, but of *hirh the publication has bees, tost 
various circumstances, delayed IHlnow.are positively ebonite, 
appear. The Duke's Intimate acquaintance witbttieseciet his- 
tory of the Court and Government of Napoleon, cannot fall to 

appeared during the present century . 

Mr. Cooper, the celebrated American novelist, (author of 
' The Red Rover,' ' The Pilot,' ' Trie Prairie, 1 Ac.) baa In to* 
press a work of a completely original character, entitled, ' Ame- 
rica, by a Travelling Bachelor , or. Feats and Optalons relative 
totbeTJnlted Stales, in »BeriesofLetteTs,'forn^givola.a>». 

Mr. Claraeli la about to publish a fourth Edition of bfrwort, 
called ' The Literary Character ; or, the History of Mac of Ga- 



jw Preface, and a Letter and Kolea by Lard cyroB. 

A Novel, which it reported to be of every striking and osurL. 

il character, will soon appear, under tba ilUe of' lUrrlasVm 

IghUfe ;' edited by the authoress of ' Flirtation.' 

air. Burke, the anther of Use popular ' DkMuautrr of the 

:crage end Baronetage of the United Kingdom,' is preparing 

r publication a work which has long aasBj |l, and bum 

i of the greatest use and value | namely, HBlaan of the 

' "" ^•ain, quaOlflcd, by bunled fortune, to 

of parliament, but aa liirlagalafcad 






become County 
by any ■• - 

Ant 



I with tba geneak«ksu hjs- 



■ ■ .. - X ana is ra- 
il of mneh wit and origtoaBty. 
o of ' The Bed Rover' Is In the cress. 
• Babylon the Oreat i or, Wen and Things In tie Sirfta* Ca. 



pt tal i' a Secon d 
a*»'B'T"rt , af' 
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w Tele of the Beau 



Mouta. BTChtJ 

lUh Fashionables Aoroaty *1U speedily b. 
flMHBtcir'EBCllaFMlDaMblMmt' 




Morel, B* 

W*r,wMlbouabre>beH 

(Ustevrywtti In iiiiiliahU 'Narrative of u Ascent to 
f^ rfUMUki,, nnrflBgthandoi.ot'AaaWs H.MP. 

Mr. Ooeeer, IhiAmalcu novelist, Is bow 1b London, super- 
rmmding h- work on Ao-nice. 

in ls»j|**es,B exonerative vlsw of Oie Social Lift of Eng- 
I and end ttuee, from lb* Kestorsrioa of Charles tl» BbsoiI 
to the Franc* Revolution. Br *• e-Utor at Madame do. Def. 
Jhiul'i Letters. InlTul. Bro. 

Detraction DkM*t By Mrs. Ople. IbIvoI.sto. 

& Treatls* on the Valuation of Property fur tbe Poors' Rate ; 
■townsa; «■ liuuutd of asesuae; I*»w, ausssahsfu, HOW, HttM, 
Woods, Mm mid Canal Tuile, ud Personal Property. With 
u Abstract of Che Pan Lews relarlTO to Bales ud Appeals. 
ByT. B. BmyldoB, Aninor of ■ lents ud TOlaa**.' ] toI. wo. 

Tbe second volume of K*e*arenes into Ok Causes. Nature. 
nsuViWatmeotofihsmorePTeTaieut Diseases of India, ud of 
Warm aim.tr* generally. UlwrntnlvtOiCaHl, PoMMortem 

faructort*. Br Jamea Annesley. Eh., of tha Madia* Medical 

Establishment. IK* Button to Ota Madras General Hospital, 
M.K.C.S. awl M.R.A.S. 

Trsnsectirins of to* Medical and Chirurjrieel Society of 
London. Vol. XIV. Part I. In 8vo. "rich Ota coloured plates. 

Taltaaajd Rorneneea of the Author of Weverley, enntainine 
• St. (*aB*m'« Well,' ' Kedgauntlet,' "Talee of th* 



frontispiece* and' vigoette titles, a 
UuimJos of, tha Novels, Tola*, as 

An Eaeay on Wh*> 
thru- Origin, and a 
Br J. roller. Ooaeb- 



Psnonal Narrative of Travel* In C 



Constuea, a Poem. 
TmoaecOona of the JJ 



In the University Of c 

bridge. Illuilrnted by original letters, sad n< ' 

Utcntr, v' — ■ — '-■■ 



i Into th* Origin and AJBoity «f the Principal Lan- 
«lia of Aat* and Euros*. Br Liaut.-Col. V«ni Kennedy, of 
K Itoaabar lUUMay Establishment. Mo. wtth plates. 
fJaatrraOoiM on Early Riling and on Kariy^Praysr, as_ 



Kffl 



laad, A.M., Curat* c 



A Maauai of Advics to Young Ceodidntel for Holr Orders -, 
designed to go/do tbem to correct prtoclpla for their future 
life. Inaaerieaof letter* from a father to hlr 



<ai n totory of I weft*. Br WU 
/_»„ and William #»o«, Esq.. 
»ol», Pt"o.. with plataa, and portraits of tie Bullion. 

On Oat let of May will \<r. published. The Magazine of Natu- 
ral History | and Journal of Zoolotr, Botany, Mineralogy, 
(Jeology. and Mrteorologv. Br J. C. Loudon, E.i_S.H.H., &c. 
To be caoOaiied 1b Monthly Ntunben, price u. dd. 



Ttaii day la publiabed, In Bvo., price J§. M., 

TEUTONIC ANTIQUITIES ; or, Historical 
and Geographical Sketches of Roman ud Barbarian 
Hlatorr- Br C. CHATi-iam, E*q. 

London : Bold by Hunt, Cbanee, and Co., lis, St. Full 
Church-yard- 



T1HE SEVEN AGES ^F WOMAN, and other 



Thla dar ia paboahad. In poet aro, price b. U. 

THE AMERICANS AS THEY ARE. 
K.emplineo. In a Tour Hirmch the Valler of tht Ulafda. 
ibracinic Ohio, Kentnekr, Indiana, Illlnola, Miaaomi, 
-_^ . , .___ jy.^ BrOnAo- 




unaffectod but Urely 

uid well4pnUed cba- 

forthoarcoi 



THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, from the Acceuion of Wenrj VII. to tb* 
Death of Geort* 1L 

Printed for John Mnrray. Albemartd-atreet. 



IRELAND; its EVILS, and their REMEDIES: 
bclug * Refutation of tbc ERRORS of the EMIGRATION 
COMMITTEE, ud others, relating to that country. 

• Dwell Id the lud, ud verily thou ahalt he fad. 1 
Br Micfail Tnonaa Sadlib. 
-■ John Mo 



THE LIFE of mXnSIE^WAUGH", TAILOR 
in DALKEITH. Written by Hlmaolf. 
Part of Out Autobiography originally appeared in 'Black- 
Printed tar William Blackwood, Edinbojih i and T. CadelJ, 



s akitumettic a 



._ J> BOOK-KEEP1NO, 

:. INQRAM. 



JLJBT OF BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THI WEWC. 

Mtn't ftminaeiar War, Toll. 1 to t, B.o., If. U. 
IrclaDd,lt»B»-:j»ud their Kenwdlei, by M.T. Sadler, 610., 1M. 
Tha ChriatlfB Vd>, third edition, IStno., 6*. 
Th* Crpnakt ».'i**ib, ty Ura. Cornwall Baron Wllaon, fe. 



*S.4ft» 




WEEKLY METRO EOLOG1CAL 



TMa day ta pobUahad, is i vols, port no, price If. 71. 

GOMEZ ARIAS, or, THE MOORS OF THE 
ALPUJAifltAB ., a Bpaaiah Historical Ronumc*. By 
r»> TiLilrwo Di Tmui rCguo. Dedicated, by pennh.. 
■Aon, to the Right Hon. Lord Holland. 
Load** 1 Hnitt, (AbIK. bjm( Co., Oi, at, Pnol'a Charch-yariL 



DR. H 

Pnhliihed this day. In one complete Tol. iimo., 3i., hound. 

A COMPLETE TREATISE on PRACTICAL 
ARITHMETIC and BOOK-KEEPING, both by Single 
and Double Entry. By Cbahleb Hutton, i.l.d., he. A New 
Edition, adapted to the Imperial Standard of Weight! ud 
Measures, with a new Set of Books by Double Entry, eiempll- 



or and Boyd, Edinburgh ; 



Tlie following Works are nearly ready for publication, by 
Hivir Colbdbh, New Buiimrtofl-itreet. 

SALATHIEL; a STORY of the PAST, the 
PRESENT, ud the FUTURE. 3 Tola., poet svo. 

THE MARQUIS of LONDONDERRY'S NARRATIVE of tha 
PENINSULAR WAR. 4to., with Maps udPlani. 

RELIGIOUS DISCOURSES, by a Latham, bto., u. A 

MEMOIRS of the DUKE of ROVIGO. (M. SaTary,! Minuter 
of Police under Napoleon, writtu by hloualf. Editio-- '- 
Frcoeh and English, in two Parts, uro., Mi. 

THE CROPPY. A Tale of 1701. By th* Aathor of • T»l«« 
oftheO'Hara Family." ITCta. 

MEXICO Hi l$v- ByH.G.WAan.Eaq., late Charge 
falrea of his Britannia Majesty to that toantry. 1 Toll. 




On the 1 st of May will be published, in elephut (to,, No. I. of 

ACKERMANN'S PICTURESQUE TOUR 
Of On Rl VKR THAUBS from th* Source to it. Month : 




Eider, and Co., W, CornMII. 



't tarter, from lively to ae- 
a dhTBrent principle of 81 

...--. the Compiler of Una Void. 

to supply what may, perhaps, be considered a daUt- 
.... (njijnd - • ■■ 




Hon. Andrew Eraklne to Jamei BoawaU, Esq,,- 

Hugh Dairy mple to Lord DundU, on Church Patronage.— that 
eicellent jt% fctprit ' The Diamond BeeOe,' {■ caricatari! of 
certain Lord* of Session,: — ' Phantasmagoria, 1 by Hi c Author 
of Waterier, he— A ludicrous description of ' Lift) la the 
Country,' front the peo of the late Sir John Dalrymple, &c.&c. 
With some Original Plecea, among which ' The Disdain,' a 
Grecian Narrative, will he found worthy of attention. 

Printed for LooaTnan, Rem, Orme, Brown, and Green, 
London ; Cadell and Co., Edinburgli ; and Alexander Brown 

■ We presume that the Tolume la principally Intended for 
" a aarlour- window book," to while away the gloom of * 
winter 1 ! evening! or to provide the coffee-room with a re. 

Ing ; and whatever be the torn of tbe reader's taate, whether 
he be In a playful or a serious mood, or whether be desire ■ 

■ If the Editor Intended this compilation for the use of 
schools, we regret that he did not exercise a more austere 
Judgment In forming hji selections. We should be sorry (a - 
see that ill-natured Preface to ' The Iron Cheat' in tin hands 
of any youth. Still more should we regret to And him reading; 
the account of the Atheistical Club, or of Cookc'i drunken 
scene* In Dublin. We are ready to admit, that to these, and 



NEW WOHKS 



JnstnnhUihedby R. Ackermann, tf, Strand. 

SIX VIEWS of GIBRALTAR, from Drawing* 
by Lieutenant H. A. Wan, 11th Infantry, Small folio, 



ASIATIC COSTUMES i 



TOM RAW, 1 



1 Serlea 01 
life, wit 



. Engravloee, 
lion to each. 



CHARACTERS ud DESCRIPTION of the GRAND FANCY 
BALL given by the Britfcb Ambassador. Sir Henry Wellesley, 
Bt Vienna, at the conclusion of the Carnival, ISM. Thirteen 

' ""'" "-'■'"-'-"- -"■■■> "ocm. descriptive 

Company's Ser- 



:1b the El 
Tioe. Twuty-fiTeeolo*™ipinte*,Tt,. 

GOTHIC FURNITURE ; consisting of twenty -seven coloured 
Engravings, from Designs by A. Pnjclo. j witb deKTiptive Let- 
ter-preea, in., b*#.bowtd, let. 



Third Edition, price It. M. Dedicated, b 



' Mr. Montgomery's eicellent poem on this « 
prc&slve subject has, not more rapidly Oian descry 
at a second edition. The work is dedicated, by pe 
the Lord Bishop of London, ud is. In every respect, »uiuij 
the counteuance and protection of that elevated dignitary. 
The author la, we undejstand, * rery young man -, but. In thla 
prodnctioii, ha hss displayed a depth ud maturity of thought, 
a itrengtb and Justness of reasoning, which would do honoar 
te any writer of Ok present day. HI* versification oonbtaec. 
In no ordinary degree, energy and elegance ; hit figures — 

beautifully appropriate— thev are never mtrod ■ '■ 

the suggestion of fancy, 

tplrit of fervid de™Uon 
every page we flud— 

" Thoughts that breathi 
' The author appears to hr — ' 

prayed for inspiration, ud frui 
describe*, with fcllrttous effect, 






th oughts ; It 



the Deity in all • 

winter, In Ore mild breath of spring, in 

:ver closed j it penetrates our moat eu- 

-it mark! n* during youth, manhood, 
■n mu hut., — wiu, wuen the death-bed scene arrlvt*. it Is still 
died on us. The author has inculcated this principle with a. 
force and vigour worthy of Oie theme ; be call* on hii fellow- 
men, eloquently and aflectiooetelr, never to 1st the (act *eoana 
from their memorr. that tbe Deitr H erernreaent: and bear. 



clothed, aa it U, In 



A purer body of el 



iorlot. m 



si to the volunae, which 
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rBRIODIOAL LITERATOHB. 



Reviewing — Iti Nature and Utes. 

I endeavoured, in my last Lecture, to trace, by a 
few general remarks, the popular passion tor 
information respecting public events to its 
original source, and to snow bow both news- 
papers and magazines derive their principal; in- 
terest from the universal propensities and sympa- 
thies of human nature. I next made a few 
observations on the past and present state of the 
public press, and then proceeded to inquire, 
Into the distinguishing qualities of our present 
magazine literature. My opinions on this point 
I endeavoured to exemplify, by an examination 
of the principal publications of the kind that 
are known in England, and 1 concluded by some 
remarks on the style of writing most popular in 
them. It is my present purpose to inquire into 
the origin of Reviews, ana the principles on 
which their utility is founded ; and I snail en- 
deavour to make such observations on the subject 
as may seem most practically useful, and .most 
easily applicable to the ordinary cirenmsMsticee 
of the general reader. 

The theories which have been formed respect- 
ing the principles of taste, of our admiration for 
certain forms and expressions, and our dislike 
'of others, have been as numerous as those which 
have sprung from political or moral investigation. 
There is, however, a law written so plainly on the 
human heart, so strongly manifested in the deve- 
lopment of all our faculties, and which leads 
men to such a universal assent on several great 
and, leading points in this inquiry, that a canon 
of general principles is allowed to exist wherever 
literature is known, and according to which every 
species of composition is to be judged. In the 
earlier ages of learning, men of philosophical 
minds were employed in closely examining these 
principles, in searching for their existence in the 
works which obtained greatest admiration, and 
tracing that life of truth and most perfect soul 
of beauty, whose visible effects . they contem- 
plated, to their secret places. Aristotle, however, 
and the other great critics of antiquity obtained 
but the lower purpose of their search. They 
learnt to separate, with a most skilful anatomy, 
the different parts of the work they took in hand, 
were able to demonstrate the splendid grace of its 

Sroportions, and give lessons on the art of mo- 
cllmg after the measurements they bad made ; 
but they were altogether in the dark respecting 
the deeper philosophy of criticism -. they could 
only see the material forms which their science 
grasped ; they could discern nothing of the spirit 
which brought and held them together; they ima- 
gined it was the building up of great and precious 
stones, which gave glory to the temple, - J 
forgot the Shechmah, which made it holy. 
hence that we see and hear so much of uni 
and plots, and tropes, and figures, in these 
cleat critics and their followers ; that we 
them speaking with dogmatical precision on 
points with which the rules of their art have no 
concern, and that we possess so many instances 
of their best and soundest principles producing, 
in practice, none of the effects which they sup- 
plied properly belonged to them. The science 



'as, therefore, in ancient times, of a 
much lower character than in ours. It had the 
same aim, but it had no distinct perception of 
the object it struggled for : it attempted to make 
men understand the causes of poetic beauty, but 
it had no faculty of detecting its essence : it ima- 
gined itself capable of reviving taste and invigo- 
rating genius, when its highest power could only 
attain to the detection of their violations ; and it 
iretended to find an everlasting law of natural 
ictation upon the mind, when the mind, neither in 
IS higher faculties nor its m ost sublime tendencies, 
/as comprehended by their philosophy. While, 
however, we thus deny to the critics of antiquity 
the honour of having advanced beyond the me- 
chanism of their art, we would give them the 

raise due to their labours from every lover of 
iterative. Although not adapted to do much 
ervice in times characterised by deep feeling or 
the power of a lofty intellectuality, they were of 
considerable use m the periods when they 
flourished. Tbeybegantheirlaboursand were most 
'ague, when the higher species of composition 

__e on, the decline, and when, had it not been 
for the rules of just criticism, they would have" 
degenerated at once into wild extravagance and 
bombast. Aristotle and his followers had the 
merit of confining authors within -the limits of 
truth and propriety, and produced the farther 
good effect of preserving public taste from being 
entirely vitiated by the pretenders to novelty or 
unnatural brilliancy. The father of criticism, in 
ages of weak and undecided literary taste, is of 
more authority than the father of poetry. Men, 
in such times, can more easily comprehend what 
Is true to the understanding, than what is most 
splendid, in invention. Their reason is more 
clear than their taste is correct ; and Homer will 
be venerated morebecauseof Aristotle, than Aris- 
totle because of Homer. The critics, however, of 
ancient times were principally employed in in- 
venting rules and in establishing the principles of 
their science. Their examination of epics and 
tragedies was undertaken, not to decide upon 
their respective merits, but to evolve new rules 
or furnish additional illustrations of already-re- 
ceived theories. They engaged themselves inform- 
ing the laboratories and nomenclatures, of which 
future critics were to avail themselves, when their 
science should escape the thraldom of schools 
and academies. It was not, accordingly, till mo- 
dern times that criticism began to be employed In 
the general and popular manner in which it has 
now been for one or two centuries past; and 
there is no reason for supposing that the notion 
was ever conceived of so employing it till a com- 
paratively very late period. 

An attempt has been once or twice made to 
trace the idea of reviewing, as it is now prac- 
tised, to Photius j but, I believe, it is generally 
allowed, that the whole undivided honour of 
the invention belongs to M. Denis de Sallo, 
Conseiller au Parlement de Paris. This cele- 
brated French literate lived in the reign of Louis 
the Great, and was distinguished both for his 
talents and his great acquirements in all de- 
partments of learning. It was his constant prac- 
tice, it is said, in reading, to make very consider- 
able extracts from the works which engaged his 
attention; and, from the utility end benefit which 
he found belonging, to this practice, he conceived 
the notion that it would be productive of the 
greatest good { both to (itcruture in general and 



to men of learning, unpossessed of large re- 
sources, if the plan he pursued in his private 
reading could be made available in the diffusion 
of knowledge, in increasing the circulation of 
works of merit, and affording some guide to the 
uninitiated in their choice of publications for study 
or amusement. Strongly impressed with the 
idea that such a project, carried into execu- 
tion, would actually produce the effects he had 
supposed, M. de Sallo planned a Journal which 
should contain reviews of all the principal 
works of the day. These reviews were to con- 
sist of critical remarks and copious extracts from 
the publications noticed ; and it hence appears 
that the first public Journal of the kind answered 
very closely in its plan to those of a similar de- 
scription at present known among us. The pub- 
lication of M. de Sallo was entitled the ' Journal 
des Scavans,' and the first number appeared on 
Monday, the 5th of January, 1665. It is also well 
worthy of observation, and not a little interest- 
ing in the present state of periodical literature to 
know, that the first literary Journal which ever 
appeared, was neither a monthly, nor a quarterly, 
but a weekly Review ; thus enabling the popular 
class of Periodicals, which are after the same plan, 
to claim the honour of an antiquity not com- 
monly supposed to be on their side. At first, 
M. de Sallo depended solely on his own exer- 
tions in the composition of his work ; but sub- 
sequently associated with himself some of the most 
eminent men of his time. The publication ap- 
pears to have been one of considerable merit. In- 
deed, it could hardly have failed to be bo. It was 
started by one of the best scholars of the age, by 
a man connected with the highest ranks of society, 
having every opportunity of gaining information 
of whatever kind he desired, possessing resources 
of a literary nature open to few others, and un- 
dertaking the execution of his design out of pure 
love for literature, and a hearty desire to pro- ' 
mote its interests, and those of its deserving vo- 
taries. With all its merit, however, and .not- 
withstanding the rank and influence of its con- 
ductor, this excellent journal was unable to stand 
its ground against theintrigues of some party it 
had offended by an allusion in one of the articles;; '' 
and M. de Sallo was obliged to discontinue it 'by 
a decree of the Court. It was revived, I believe, 
under several subsequent editors ; but its appear- 
ance soon gave rise to an innumerable variety of 
other literary journals, and its history becomes 
lost in the multifarious traditions respecting their 
rise and fall. France was in a short time overrun 
with periodicals relating to every branohboth of 
literature and science ; England with the greatest 
eagerness followed her example ; the learned men 
of Germany were roused by the novelty of the 
design, and composed journals in Latin, and re- 
lating to the higher departments of learning.' 
Almost every country in Europe, in fact, had in 
a little time its Review and lovraiH^tt contem- 
porary literature. It appears, however, that the 
most of those which were published at this com- 
mencement of the institution, embraced a much 
wider sphere of observation than the Reviews of 
our own times, both that of M. de Sallo and its 
successors undertaking to make their readers 
acquainted with the labours of the literary men 
of other countries, as well as of the one in which 
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of it was, probably, that the reading people of that 
period were a more confined circle and sjiorc, inter- 
ested in the progress of literature ill general than 
is at present the case. The number of books also 
published in each country was far less than in 
modern times ; and, while it is now one of the 
greatest difficulties of an editor to make a proper 
selection of works for review, from the multitu- 
dinous heap constantly accumulating, it was at 
tliftt time necessary to look over the Continent 
for such as might he worthy of attention or study. 
To France, however, the credit is due of having 
five* birth to a species of publication, the in- 
fluence of which on literature has been of the 
highest importance. Gut it is not a little surprising 
that no idea of the kind should have entered any 
one's mind till the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. There is something so natural in the notion 
of a literary man writing down his opinions on the 
works he peruses, either for his future use, or the 
benefit of those whom he may wish to instruct, — 
something bo likely to engage the attention of any 
one embued with an ardent love of letters in the 
advantages offered by a judicious selection from 
great and useful works, — that our wonder would 
be greater than it is, were it not to be remarked, 
that the only thing which was wanted to convert 
the old-established usage of learned men into the 
modern system of reviewing, wasthe periodical pub- 
lication of their accumulating treasures, and the re- 
str it'tion of thei rlabours to work s of p rese nt i nterest . 
It is seldom that any useful invention is discovered 
till the circumstances of the times render it neces- 
sary ; and it was the case with the establishment 
of a system of public criticism. There was no 
want of it before books were multiplied, and the 
love of literature made general. It was then that a 
guide through the labyrinths of learning and the 
ornamented paths of philosophy was first ne- 
cessary, that the selections made by the hand of 
experience and good taste became of public use, 
that the necessity was felt of receiving with cau- 
tion the varied intellectual food that was offered, 
And of submitting the hasty and untrained appetite 
for novelty to the careful and scrutinising skill of 
the well-read and soher critic. 

' As the causes which had given birth to the first 
of these publications increased, they went on mul- 
tiplying ; and a bare enumeration of the principal 
ones that have appeared in this country, or are 
now in circulation, will show how large a share 
we have had in the establishment of the system 
oh which they are founded. The earliest, I he- 
Beve, of which we have any mention, are * The 
History of the Works of the Learned,' which 
commenced at London in 169°; 'The Censure 
Teraporuih,* in 1708 and, about the same time. 
* The Memoirs of Literature,' and ' The Bib- 
Hotheca Curiosa.' To these succeeded ' The 



1798; 'The British Critic,' now united with 
•The Theological Review,' in the same year; 'The 
Edinburgh Review,' in 1803 ; ' The Eclectic Re- 
view,' in 1806 ; ' The Quarterly Review," in 1809 . 
"The British Review,' in 1811. 

Such are the dates of the principal review! 
which have appeared, or are at present kuown 
"laracters and purpose I 
some account, before 1 
rtaking ; but my present 
ne observations on the 
of reviewing itself, to 
few of the obscurities 
n the subject have occa- 
t the advantages which 
idicious management of 
i of the qualities which 
arks it produces, 
the principles on which 
is founded, there are 
very publication of the 
e in view. The first is 
duty which belongs to a 
nown the merits of the 



works which appear, and put forth a claim to no- 
tice ; this is the duty which results from the 
writer's relation to the authors of the country '•> 
which he labours. The second purpose is the 
furnishing a sufficient idea of the publications of 
most interest, to enable ordinary readers to un- 
derstand their merits, to give them a guide in 
their search for excellencies, and a caution 
against the mis-statements, or false opinions of 
unestablished writers. The third purpose in 
their composition is the affording of sueh ab- 
stracts ana selections as may supply the want of 
works, the expense or extent of which may 
keep them from the shelves of the studious 
but not affluent inquirer. Taking these to 
be the objects of reviewing, according to our 
modern notions of it, we shall have little dif- 
ficulty in determining either the advantages 
which belong to it, when properly conducted, or 
the reasons on which they are founded. As far 
as the system regards authors, it is one to which 
the whole fraternity owes a debt of most lasting 
gratitude. It is true, maoy a heart-burning, many 
a bitter and unforgotten pang has been occa- 
sioned in the course of its rigid censorship, but 
it will be found, on a little consideration, that the 
unpleasant feelings which have been suffered 
from its attacks, or even the evils which have re- 
sulted from its occasional unmeasured severity 
or ill-founded condemnations, are too trivial to be 
mentioned, when brought into comparison with 
the advantages which authors in general have de- 
rived from its employment. It is, in the first 
place, of no little importance to writers to have 
their productions made known, let it be through 
what medium it may; and of the use which 
views especially are of in this respect, there is 
better proof than the eagnerness with which 
booksellers as well as authors of every class seek to 
obtain the notice of any publication of the sort. 
But if Reviews are of this use to authors in mak 
ing their works publicly known, they are ol 
still more important service to them, in obtain- 
ing for them the attention and patronage to 
which their respective merits entitle them. It is 
the same with men of letters as with every other 
class of persons, whose reputation or sui 
depends upon public encouragement. 1 
always a benefit to them to have the preten: 
of each individual in their society properly 
mated. The effect may be perhaps to diminish 
their number ; hut it will increase and establish 



iderstood, the respect which the public enter- 
tains for each will be more definite and perma- 
nent. It being useful, therefore, in a general 



•%' 



to discover the beneficial 



point of vi 

effects of public criticism to each individual 
author who deserves a station among his conten 
poraries. His merits, whatever they may b< 
are set forth long before they could otherwis 
have obtained notice ; he is told of his faults by 
critics, without the prejudice of friends or the 
ill-nature of enemies; he is himself permitted to 
address the public by the best passages of his 
work, is made master of a reputation of much 
wider extent than the mere circulatio 
his production itself would have obtained 
and stauds a much better chance of having 
his sentiments or style fairly understood and 
estimated, than Vouid possibly have been the 
case, had his book been left to the vague, doubt- 
ing, and unprepared judgment of the public. 
With respect to the second purpose of Reviews, 
that is, the characterising of the works which 
come under their notice, so as to guide the 
choice of readers in the perusal or purchase of 
them, — it is an important consideration, that the 
more multifarious the literary productions of an 
age become, the more danger there is, not only 
o? literature becoming corrupted, but of that 
portion of it which is most corrupt beinj 
made the foundation of national tastes ani 
opinions. J^nblicatiouB, therefore, which, it la to 



be tfupp'osed, are under the superintendence of 
men not subject to the influence of vulgar preju- 
dices, nor liable to be deceived by false pretensions, 
are calculated, by the very principles of their con- 
struction, to be useful in the preservation of a 
Eure taste in literature and correct notions on the 
igher subjects of morality and philosophy. We 
know how easily an inexperienced reader may 
be deceived by a glaring title-page, a sounding 
preface, or reiterated advertisements ; hoiv diffi- 
cult it is for any one in ordinary circumstances 
to discover the merits of the works which are 
daily appearing from common report, and how 
utterly impossible it is for one reader out of ten 
to determine whether a new work on science or 
history be worth purchasing, or likely to afford 
him correctly the information he is desirous w 
obtain. But a Review, if deserving of the title, is 
a safe and ready guide, both in matters of teste end 
science, affords information on points which would 
escape the attention of the mere general reader, 
and enables a person mistrustful of his own judg- 
ment, and yet desirous of enjoying the literary 
novelties of the day, to satisfy his wish with ease 
and safety. It deserves, also, to be mentioned, 
that, when a Review is conducted by men of in- 
tegrity and eminence, the opinions which they 
pass upon a work are an additional testimony to 
the truths it contains, or are themselves an exem- 
plification of the principles which its pages have 
failed to illustrate. From these considerations it 
may be fairly concluded, that the system of re- 
viewing is productive of many and important 
benefits to that large class of readers who are 
both desirous and able to possess themselves of 
the most interesting and useful works that the 
press sends forth, but who are either unwilling to 
take the chance of a promiscuous purchase, or 
who, by doing so, corrupt their taste and fill their 
minds with a mass of false notions and unsub- 
stantiated facts. 

The last object of reviewing is the furnishing 
suchabstracts of works, or such specimens of their 
contents, as may, in some measure, supply their 
place to those readers who have either not suffi- 
cient wealth to purchase even u small proportion 
of those which are daily attracting public atten- 
tion, or who have not leisure to make themselves 
acquainted with the contents of publications, 
which, in their original form, are too extended 
and full of detail for the mere general reader. I 
need not say how frequently it happens that die 
really valuable portions of a very voluminous 
work may be compressed into a compess incom- 
parably smaller than that of the original ; or 
that it often occurs, that what is really new 
in a volume occupies so comparatively small 



extent. It is according to this principle that 
so many of the most celebrated scholars, both in 
our own and ancient times, have accustomed 
themselves to extract largely from whatever 
works they read, and according to which the 
ancient author whom we have already mentioned, 
made that famous collection of extracts and notes 
which were said to afford the original notion of a 
Review. Had there therefore been no other use 
in this species of periodical publications than that 
embraced by copious and well-selected e " 
they would have been deserving of i 






: for, besides the km 



ledge they are intended to afford of new works, 
they are treasuries in which much of what is most 
valuable in contemporary literature is deposited, 
and in which the bullion is divided into coin fit 
for the common and immediate uses of society. 
It is not often, for example, that the general 
reader would derive any serious advantage from 
the perusal of a long and laboured treatise on a 
subject not immediately under his inquiry; but, 
if there be that connection between every branch 
of human knowledge which is said to exist, it is 
of no little consequence to him to possess sut 
opportunity of seeing, in a clow end- concise s*W 
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■tract, the argument*, 



or new ideas, on which the 
. . >rthe defender of a intern, 
may seek to establish his proposition. In the 
Maoe manner, it in comparatively but a few men 
who take interest enough in the discussion of an 
abatract political question to pursue it to any 
extent i hut there in not, perhaps, one who is not 

rto find the principal points of debate, and 
arguments employed upon them, in such a 
form that he may, with the expense of a little 
time and trouble, be furnished with grounds for 
thinking reasonably and clearly on the subject 
far himself. We might make ihe same observa- 
tion on n great miny other topics of a similar 
kind, which are too far removed from the general 
gentry pursuits of ordinary readers, but are yet 
or sufficient importance to make a knowledge of 
their main and most striking points desirable. 
But, independent of the information to be ob- 
tained by this system of reviewing, most readers 
will think its purpose well answered by the ever- 
nrying, ever-replenished source of amusement 
and novelty which it furnishes. Whether the 
extracts be of a lighter or more serious nature, 
whether they are made from a work on philo- 
sophy, or the last new novel, they are leaves taken 
from the great chronicle of the literary world; 
■re impressed with the life and freshness of pre- 
sent feeling and sentiment ; are specimens of the 
intellectual power to which the world is at the 
lime bowing, and are fitted to teach a man in re- 
tirement with what success the work of mental 
improvement, or moral amelioration, is proceed- 
ing. 



fat Roman Empire under Conitantiat the Great. By 
ilt.ttl.iu, Bridge*. 8vo. pp. 467. J. and C. Ri- 
vington. London, 1323. 

The circumstances in which the Roman Em- 
pire existed under the Emperor Constantine were 
of the most singular character. The overgrown 
' which, till lately, were subject to a 



the sway of this 
warlike talents of the most renowned of his pre- 
decessors, and with a more than ordinary share of 
public virtue, lie lived in a time when they were 
tempted by every object that could corrupt them, 
and when they were rendered comparatively use- 
less by the situation of every order in the state. 
The patriotism which was the true tutelary deity 
of Rome, the real palladium or audita of her 
freedom, was departed ; the pride of citizenship 
had given way to the desire of wealth in the 
higher classes, and to rapine, sloth, and the grossest 
ikes in the lower ; and the Eternal City itself was 
the weakest point in the tottering empire, and 
that in which au observing eye might most clearly 
observe the elements ofapproaching ruin. Ci- 
vil discord, corruption of manners, tyranny and 
luxury, had done their utmost; and, to increase 
the confusion, paganism, if we may so speak, 
had itself become tenfold more corrupt, by 
the depravation of public sentiment. But, 
amid all this, there appeared to be a chance of 
re-establishing the strength of the empire, or, at 
least, of retarding its dissolution; ana the means 
were, in a great measure, presented to Couetan- 
tiue, by the circumstances which, in another 
point of view, were destroying his dominions. 
With the strong good sense, and the talents for 

Eventing, which distinguished that Monarch, 
had. delivered himself from some of the most 
•mbarrassing situations in which he could have 
been placed, and be at length saw himself 
■ear the summit of his highest ambition. It 
> was evident, however, to him, that his throne, 
) when unattacked by rival candidates for 
aswarenrnty, would be so shaken to its foun- 
dation, by other euemies to its security, that, 
tilt some change was effected, his Government 
. «*M ftwdnce a» good to the people or glory to 



himself. He accordingly examined the condition 
of the empire, both in tlie east and the west ; he 
found it agitated by tumults which no political 
sagacity could quiet ; he found its subjects con- 
nected together by no common tie, and that even 
the people of the same province, and those who 
had been united by the bonds of custom and re- 
lationship, were at daily war with each other. 
Not merely state against state, but house against 
house, and family against family, were waging 
contest, and the whole social fabric seemed broken 
up. He could not continue an observation of 
this kind without being driven to acknowledge 
the influence which the despised and obscure re- 
ligion of Christianity bad been gradually acquir- 
ing, and he was consequently induced, wc may 
suppose, to subdue his heathen prejudices, either 
by his ambition, or by the honester means of in- 
quiring into the causes of the changes that had 
taken place. The result was such as might be 
expected, and the reign of Cons tan tine presented 
the curious spectacle of Paganism descending, 
and Christianity mounting, the throne of the 
world. The consequences which followed, and 
the state of society at the time, form a subject of 
deep and lively interest. The other changes also 
which took place, on the removal of the seat of 
Government from Rome to the newlv- founded 
Constantinople, are equally worthy of observation 
in political respects. The author of the work be- 
fore us has described the two cities with great 
ability. We extract his account : 

'As the commencement of the project, a strong double 
rampart whs to be carried from the western end of the 
haven, to lite opposite (bore of the Propontis, about 
fifteen furlongs front the former walls of Byzantium. 
Tlte ground embraced within this dream fere nee, was 
distinguished by five undulations, which were soon 
covered with buildings ; and, before the middle of the 
fifth century, two adjacent bills were included ; so that 
at least eleven or twelve miles may be computed for 
the circuit of Constantinople. The outer bnrrier on- the 
Thracian side had six entrances, of which the Golden 
Gate was the most celebrated; and sixteen others might 
be numbered by innumerable traders from the Medi- 
terranean, as they conveyed the abundance of Egypt, 
or the wealth of Syria, into the new emporium of the 
East. The western walla wera defended with impps- 
sable ditches, were crowned with five, hundred lowers, 
and were supplied with every military engine, which 
that day could produce. United by covered communi- 
cations, they sheltered tbe capital for ages against the 
attacks, whether of barbarian or civilised invaders. 
Upon a less magnificent scale, tbe fortifications were 
continued along the harhour, about fifty psces from 
the shore ; but, towards the Bospborus, uS well as the 
Propontis, they rose abrnptly from the waves. The 
north-eastern angle of a promontory, ca'led Cbryso- 
ceras or the Golden Horn, narrowed by its fortunate 
projection the entrance into the port, across which 
chains might be drawn to baffle the attempts of any 
hostile navy. Tbe haven itself was six or seven miles 
long, and about half n league wide ; the water was al- 
ways sufficiently deep to bring up larger vessels to the 
very verge of the quays ; and the river Lyciis, falling 
into the upper end, not only cleansed the bottom, bat 
afforded both saiiori and citizens an abundance of the 
first necessary of life. Sixty thousand pounds' weight 
of gold, or two millions fonr hundred thousand pounds 
sterling of our money, were expended by Constantine, 
on the walls, the porticoes, and tbe aqueducts of bis 
metropolis. His own palace, seated on tbe most con- 
spicuous elevation, was roofed externally with gilded 
plates of brass, which, when illuminated by the sun, 
had the Appearance of ■ city on fire. It was surrounded 
by spacious gardens, comprising the wonders of art, 
and exhibiting the beauties of nature. Tbe splendours 
of oriental luxury, interspersed with groves, fountains, 
and temples, on all sides opened to the gaze of tbe 
astonished spectator: while the busy scenes of Constan 
tinople, the prospects of Asia, and the ocean, the 
mingled associations of poetry, history, and antiquity, 
combined to adorn an imperial residence, which, for 
costliness, situation, and grandeur, could lm exceeded 
by none in the world. Vast arsenals and edifices were 
added to what had been lately Byzantium : tbe bouses, 
as well ss the public baths, were more ostentatiously 
than substantially built : and so great was the influx of 
inhabitants, allured thithcrfrom motives of business, 
pkaauc, ox curiosity, that (ha narrow lanes beetraw 



population. Piles were driven into the bed ol 
sea,.OD which new erections were reared, with too Uttlfc 
regard to health or convenience. Constant™ bad in- 
vited the higher ranks of society to the spot, by distri- 
buting among his favourites the choicest mansions, 
with lands throughout Thrace, Fontos, and Asks, 
which were held as hereditary estates, under the easy 
tenure of maintaining an establishment in the capital. 
The lower classes assembled, from various parts of the 
empire, to share In the bountiful largesses, and ranni- 
final regulations, so grateful to Idleness or ambition. 
Within the lapse of three or fonr generations, Constan- 
tinople contained thirteen palaces, foarteen ebuithj)*, 
eight public and one hundred and fifty-three pri vate 
baths, two basilicas, four forums, two seriate -bousa, 
five enormous granaries, an amphitheatre, a dreas 
maximus, with fonr other places of rntertainmeat, four 
quays, the same number of reservoirs for rain water, 
as many aqurdncla, three hundred and twenty-two 
streets, four thousand three hundred and eighty-eight 
very large bouses, fifty-two porticoes, twenty pubiie 
mills, and one hundred and twenty private ones, ens' 
hundred and seventeen tribunals for the distribution of 
donatives, five immense markets, three nights of coatty 
stairs descending from the bilk to the see, a aasnt, a taad- 
trf, barracks forthe imperial guards, and several literary 
institutions. Tbeshrinesof mythology Surrendered tattkf 
treasures lo illustrate the triumphs of the first Carktaan 
potentate; and tbe immortal productions of aneisot artiaM 
found their appropriate level, as objects for the admi- 
ration, rather than tbe idolatry, of mankind. To airrl 
■t an enumeration of alt these, would he as tedious to 
the reader, as it is unbecoming the design of htsssnrr. 
yet we may just mention the brawn ball of Frrmoa, 
the muses from the fountain of Hebeon, the trips ll 
from tbe oracle at Defphos, and Ihe colossal statue SsT 
Apollo, by Phidias, npon Ha magnificent i iilamat ad 
porphyry, in tbe centre of the principal forum. 

■ The streets were divided into fourteen regions, tan 
of which were within the walls of Constantine, the 
other fonr being added at a subsequent period. The 
founder noraineted three prastors, to whom ha in- 
trusted the supreme government of bis eity i bat, rales 
ensuing reigns, the administration of Constantinople 
was more entirely assimilated to that of the western 
metropolis, and one prsetorian prefect became Invested 
with almost sovereign power. This officer at Rons 
took cognizance of all civil and criminal causes wittirt 
his jurisdiction, and, throughout a circuit of one hun- 
dred miles in extent, there lay an appeal to h is trrhonsr). 
Tbe prsMorian psefect, at Constantinople, received from 
Constatrtius very similar prerogatives ; and both these 
municipal viceroys had under them their subordinate 
praetors, who, assisted by proper persons, presided 
over tbe hulls of justice, arranged the various specta- 
cles exhibited for public amusement, managed tin 
markets, distributed the imperial largesses, and su- 
perintended the police of the capital. Bands of wateh- . 
men, under the strictest discipline, had their stations, 
both daily and nocturnal, in different quarters t they 
were enlisted from tbe companies of incorporated ar- 
tificers ; and most praiseworthy attention was paid to 
the preserving every street of Constantinople, from 
accidents through fire or violence. Nine hundred and 
fifty individuals hud the care of burying the dead among 
thc poorer classes : the public works were committed 
to tbe inspection of an honourable msgistrate : and at 
least three rhetoricians, ten grammarians, five sophists 
obi' philosopher, and two professors of civil law, were 
maintained hy the treasury, for the diffusion of useful 
knowledge. Constantino pin, within five.ee ten yssm 
having been prepared for the reception of the emperor, 
was solemnly consecrated to the virgin Mary, or to the 
Cod of martyrs. It bus called after the name of its 
bcHefBCtor, and heralds proclaimed it the head of the 
eastern, as Rome was that of the western world. An 
edict, to the (Sum effect, was engraven on s pillar of 
marble ; a senate, with many suitable honours, was 
appointed; which, though less noble than the model 
after which it was formed, aurvired, as the phantom 
of liberty, till the age of Leo,' in the middle of tan 
ninth century.'— Pp. 332—329. 



With equal feHcily Mr. Bridges has described 
the conditio* of the mighty metropolis of tha 
world, at the time when its glory was departing, 
and w.icn it was on the point of being left irra- 
dnnllj to rink into ruin and 1 obscurity, till ft 
should become the pakce of smother, and almost 
more universal, sovereignty. The pictures of tha 
two rival cities present a striking contrast, when. 
thus riewed together; 
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__. ...,_.. ancient seat of the Csssara iu not 
as yet surpassed by the growing magnificence of its 
rival. Allusion has already been made, in the first 
chapter, U> the monuments of Roman glory produced 
nawler the earlier emperon. Many or these still ex- 
cited the wonder of beholder* j and, before the clou of 
the fourth century, Rome ii described aa comprising, 
■within her walls, two large and twenty-nine smaller 
libraries, six large and forty-two smaller obelisks, 
eight bridges, seven teen forums, eleven basilicas, twelve 
public and nine hundred and thirty or a thousand pri- 
vate baths, twenty beautiful fountains, two capitals, 
four amphitheatres, eight or nine edifices for dramatic 



dm to two hundred equestrian statues, the columns of 
Trajan and Aurelius, two vut markets, with upwards 
of two hundred and fifty mDla set apart for the gratui- 
tous use of the people. The fourteen regions were 
subdivided into three hundred streets, containing from 
seventeen to eighteen hundred respectable residences, 
and from forty-four to forty-seven thousand imuir, or 
lodging-houses, each of which might be occupied by 
nareraf families. Eight open squares, from eleven to 
fourteen hundred handsome cisterns of fresh water, 
and an appropriate number of sewers, contributed to 
the health of the inhabitants- Immense granaries sup- 
plied a laiy mobility with the means of subsistence, 
and even with some luxuries of life ; three hundred 
■brines or altars, besides many most superb temples, 
kept abVe and employed the superstition of the mul- 
titude' : while ten praetorian cohorts, four companies 
of city militia, and some other slight military forces 
preserved the peace of Rome. A praatorian prefect, 
with two praetors under hie immediate control, twenty- 
eight inferior magistrates, and aii hundred and sevinty- 



bead-constables of o 



a officers, answering perhaps to t 



■ modem corporations, had th. 

-^-- "' "I the various 

:ipal jurisdic- 



departments connected with 
twa/— Pp.240— 241. 

Mr. Bridges has composed a work of {Treat 11 
fulness and merit. He luu presented us with 
excellent view of the period tie undertook to de- 
scribe; and we hope to sec him prosecuting his 
design of inquiring into the state of the literature 
■f the same age with equal skill and industry. 
His style is clear and correct, his original obser- 
vations full of good sense, and his knowledge of 
his subject full and extensive. We bare seldom 
seen a single volume of history containing more 
information, or information given in a better 
manner 



circumstances relating to his country. Hence 
the publication of the book which forms the sub- 
ject of the present article. 

The author prefaces his work with a hasty sketch 
of the civil history of Sicily, from the commence- 
ment of the monarchy established by the Normans, 
down to the epoch of 1812. We say civil hittory 
because it is principally a compendium of the rela- 
tion between the people and the Government, in 
order to show, by means of authentic documents, 
that this island acquired its political liberty at 
an epoch almost contemporary with that of the 
establishment of British independence; that it 
had always a national representative respected 
and guaranteed with solemn oaths, by the dif- 
ferent monarchs who reigned there ; that the 
despotic tendency of Charles the Fifth, and 
Philip the Second, might have diminished its 
prerogative, but did not entirely destroy it; that 
the actually reigning dynasty has always acknow- 



RELATJONS OP SICILY WITH ENGLAND. 



Dt la Sidle tt dt at Rapports arte FAngltttrrt & 
fcpeovr dt la Constitution dt 1812; OH, Mtmoirri 
Hittorimuet ntr Us principalis Eoinemens de ce feint ; 
awe la Refutation dt HiUtotn <f Italic far Botta, 
■war let par lira qui out rapport & cts neWi Mnemens. 
Par in Membrt det difftrtns Partantni de Sidle. 
8ro. Paris, 1828. 

The political changes which, in 1812, led the 
people of Sicily to indulge in the hope of an im- 
proved condition, and, in 1816, again involved 
them in the greatest miserv, were well known to 
all Europe ; although the silence which the 
W.eaker party is always compelled by the stronger 
to maintain, has caused them to be now almost 
totally buried in oblivion. But the historian 
Bona, in his late work on the events with which 
Italy has, for the space of nearly forty years, been 
overwhelmed, is, in many instances, extremely 
incorrect, both in the relation of facts, and the 
expression of opinions, as for, at least, as regards 
Sicily. This is not a matter of surprise, it Being 
the system of this subtle writer artfully to with- 
hold, and falsely to represent, historical facta, in 
order to make them subservient to the strange 
opinions entertained by him of the distinguishing 
character of that century. And, although it is 
impossible to repress the clamour of those who, 
destitute of every flattering hope for the future, 
indulge only in miserable forebodings, a Sici- 
lian citizen, full of intelligence and personal ex- 
perience, has dared to raise his voice in the de- 
fence of truth, and thereby to enable well-„_ 
formed men to judge more accurately of the 



of taxes ; and, lastly, that the new Constitution 
of 1812 was in reality nothing more than a pure 
and simple re-organisation of the former Consti- 
tution, with the addition only of those reforms 
which the improvement of the age and a variety 
of other circumstances loudly demanded. From 
which we may infer that, sooner or later, this pre- 
tended new Constitution would naturally have 
come of itself, since all laws require with the 
accession of time re-organisation and reform. 

It may be observed, that, although the Consti- 
tution of England is the least imperfect of all 
those which exist in Europe, Still not a single 
session passes, in which the friends of the public 
good do not urge the absolute necessity of a Par- 
liamentary reform. But the force of imperious 
vicissitudes accelerated this political crisis in Sicily. 
Buonaparte, menacing every throne with ruin, ex- 
t ended his iron arm over the whole of Europe. The 
adverse coalition, after fruitless attempts to deprive 
it of Us power, conceived a design equally use- 
ful and generous : it no longer sought to oppose 
it with armies, but with people ; and, in order to 
excite these latter to second its efforts, it pro- 
mised political liberty to all mankind. Where is 
the mind, possessing any noble feelings, that 
would not be roused by this cheering prospect ? 
A European revolution was speedily organised: 
with the certainty of adding to this desirable asso- 
ciation, the people of Prussia and of Germany 
ardse in one mass, and arrested the victorious 
progress of the French eagles. At the same 
moment, an exterminating war was raging in 
Spain, and the Emperor of Russia, sending back 
to their country the Spanish regiments which 
were in. his service, presented himself before them 
with the Constitution of Cadiz in his hand, and 
made all swear either to support it or die in its 
defence. Battalions of English landed in different 

fiarts of Italy, bearing on their banners the fol- 
owing inscription ' Italian Liberty and Indepen- 
dence:' promises and incitements issued, as from 
the depths of the Faro of Messina, to inflame Ca- 
labria on one side, and Sicily on the other. 

Particular circumstances, however, relating to 
this island, rendered the English solicitous to pre- 
serve it. It was an important point, for the secure 
maintenance of the dominion of the Mediterra- 
nean. The inhabitants, oppressed by taxes, and 
rendered desperate by the persecutions of the 
Government, threatened todepart with the French; 
and it is no longer a mystery, that Buonaparte se- 
cretly endeavoured to form a negotiation with 
Caroline of Austria, for the purpose of detaching 
her from this alliance. In order to avoid irrepa- 
rable evils, the English Cabinet sent out Lord 
William Benti nek, like another [Messiah, to be 
the bearer of a political gospel to the Sicilians. 
At this unexpected event, the impulse of the 

fublic mind burst forth from all parties. The 
inner Sicilian Parliament was convoked, but the 
new Constitution was nothing more than an idea 
without any reality. No written design was 



presented to this assembly that might serve as 
the basis of its decisions ; and this not from neg- 
lect or supmeneaa, but from the insidious ma- 
chinations of that Court, which, knowing that 
numbers are most able to discuss, but ineffective 
to concert, sought to render every thing vague and 
undetermined, to gain time. Lord Bentinck 
did not penetrate this criminal design, and confu- 
sion introduced itself where it had been sought to 
establish order. The birth of party dissensions, 
and of contrary tendencies of opinions, was the 
natural consequence of this equivocal state of 
things ; and these very disorders, far from being 
signs of a slight attachment of the people to 
liberty, were undoubted proofs of new life, certain 
indications of a passage from one state of society 
to another. All agreed in the principles, but no 
mode could be found to make them unanimous in 
the means ; because the Court used every intrigue 
to keep their minds abstracted. It is on this par- 
ticular subject, that the historian Botta advances 
untrue statements, falsely interprets truths, and 
calumniates intentions : we will limit ourselves to- 
me citation of two examples only. The Parlia- 
ment, at the demand of Government, augmented 
the taxes. Botta appears to think, that this mea- 
sure was adopted from the necessity of maintain- 
ing the English troops in that island. This is 
false; since not only were the English troops 
there supported at the expense of England, but 
England paid a subsidy of four hundred thousand 
pounds a year to remove the embarrassment of 
the Sicilian Government. The Parliament in- 
creased the taxes, in order to show the Govern- 
ment that the nation was ready to make every 
possible sacrifice, in order to obtain its liberty- 
It is, undoubtedly, unfortunate for any people 
to find itself under the dominion of a foreign 
power, but it ought not, therefore, to be loaded 
with imaginary evils. Who does not know, be- 
sides, that liberty costs dearer than slavery? The 
first elections were tumultuous and bad. Botta 
attributes this misfortune to foreign influence ; 
since Lord Bentinck, as he believes, entertaining 
little solicitude for the public good, proposed 
only his own spies and his own creatures. But 
why without reason attempt to blacken the cha- 
racter of this Minister? Certainly, no upright 
man would like to have performed his part in 
this disastrous play; since he permitted himself 
to be deceived and made the dupe of Castlereagh, 
whose deceitfulness he was not able to penetrate. 
But the first elections were turbulent and bad, 
because there as yet existed no laws by which to 
regulate their form and nature ; because the nati- 
onal opinion on the merit of individuals was 
not yet clear and determined ; because benefits 
must follow a Constitutional system, and cannot 
possibly precede it. Neither were these elections 
entirely bad, since many honourable names were 
comprised in them, of the truth of which we 
need only peruse the list to be assured. Besides, 
had Lord William' Bentinck been careless with 
regard to the public good, he would certainly 
have possessed the favour of the Court, and not 
that of the people, whilst it is notorious to all 
Europe, that that Court entertained the deepest 
hatred towards him. 

The new Constitution of 1812 was, to the 
shame of the Sicilian Government, abolished at 
the end of four years, by the influence, and at 
the instance, of Austria/and with the express ap- 



been the first promoter of it. Was even the old 
Constitution permitted to stand f No, both 
were destroyed with one blow, so that posterity 
cannot but reflect, that the epoch of the English 
dominion in Sicily dates the era of the complete 
servitude and degradation of its inhabitants. The 
mask thus fallen. Lord Bentinck discovered too 
late, that he had been made the dupe of a most 
atrocious plot, and, in the House of Commons, 
warmly called on Lord Csstlereagh, to account 
for such dishonourable conduct. The Minister 
endeavoured to defend himself with a thousand 
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tortured reasons, alleging above all, that, in _._ 
Milting to the establishment of this Constitution, 
England had never explicitly promised or guaran- 
teed its continuance. 

*Ine author of the work we are now reviewing, 
examines this part of the subject with powerful, 
and victorious reasoning. He first exposes all the 
contradictions into which the Minister suffers 
himself to be betrayed, in endeavouring to defend 
a cause so flagrantly disgraceful. He then as- 
sumes a principle of the highest political import- 
ance, since, abandoning to diplomatists the 
privilege of always expressing themselves in 
obscure and equivocal terms, from which af- 
terwards to interpret their own predictions, 
according to the feelings and interests of the 
moment, he strenuously maintains, that be- 
tween the people and the Government there is 
a sacred bona of moral obligation, resulting, not 
from the sophisms and subtleties of expression, 
but from the very essence of the acts and suc- 
cessive operations which impose unlimited duties 
on the honour and good faith of a Government, from 
which it has in vain sought by an artful vagueness 
of speech to withdraw itself. This discussion is, 
in all its forms, profoundly and admirably treated 
by the author; and no man who retains any 
feeling of shame, can fail to be moved and con- 
vinced by it. The English Cabinet was per- 
fectly sensible of the blind faith with which the 
Sicilians depended on its promises, and the in- 
dignation they manifested at the first attempts 
which were made to effect their servitude and 
ruin. Even the Sicilian Government itself, when 
meditating the blow, felt that the dignity of the 
English Cabinet might be compromised by it, 
and therefore did not dare to take any steps with- 
out having first obtained its open and solemn con- 
sent. Neither was Castlereagh surprised at such a 
demand; he, on the contrary, expected it, and re- 
plied to it, consulting, not the dignity and honour 
which are essential characteristics of the British 
nation, but his own despotic passions, and that 
insuperable hatred which he nourished against 
every kind of liberty and political independence. 
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Ou !he Use and Afmir of Literary aad Eccletitutical Et 
dewrmtnU. By Thomai Chalmers, DJi^ Prafitnr of 
Moral Philoicpky in the UniveriUg of Si. Andretut. 
Glasgow. 

We are rather surprised that this little work, 
the latest production of its distinguished author, 
has not yet attracted the notice of any of our cri- 
tical tribunals. The argument which it develops, 
is one, to be sure, which the learned Doctor has 
already, we believe, advanced incidentally in a 
previous publication ; but it addresses itself to us, 
on the present occasion, clothed, at least, in much 



It is a fundamental principle of our modern 
political economy, that the supply of a commodity 
is, in all cases, best regulated by the demand fur 
it ; and that nothing, in fact, but mischief is done, 
when an attempt is made, by communities or go- 
vernments, to interfere with the natural action of 
this mechanism of cause and effect. And nothing 
can be more unquestionable, or more obvious, 
than the soundness of this maxim, when applied 
to any thing, men's wish for which forms a true 
measure of their want of it. It is very evidently, 
however, the existence of this coincidence alone, 
which makes the rule, in any case, a reasonable 

Political speculators have, in general, assumed 
the existence of this coincidence, in regard to 
every ingredient of human accommodation, and 
have hence announced the principle in question, 
as of universal application in human affairs. Dr. 
Chalmers, however, contends, that there are, at 
{east, two cages in which it duets not hold. In re- 



gard to neither moral nor intellectual instruction, 
according to him, are the desires of men equal to 
their necessities. 

In so far, therefore, as these two commodities 
are concerned, he would have the supply regulated 
by another influence altogether than the natural 
operation of the demand. In regard to them, the 
Government must proceed upon a forcing system, 
in order to secure the requisite rate of production. 
They must be offered to the people even when 
they are not sought, and given to them when they 
are not paid for. In other words, institutions 
for their diffusion must be established and sup- 
ported, in a great measure, at the expense of the 
state, churches, and universities; and schools 
must be built and endowed from the public funds, 
unless the nation is to be without, or nearly with- 
out, either Science or Literature, Morality or Re- 

Nor will this necessity, the Doctor argues, 
cease to exist even in that advanced state of so- 
ciety, when the institutions in question have ex- 
cited among all ranks of the people an infinitely 
keener taste or appetite for all descriptions o" 
mental nourishment than was felt at the era o 
their original establishment. They have onl\ 
now to perform a higher office "than that witt 
which they were originally charged— to devote 
themselves to the dissemination of a loftier and 
more refined species of instruction — and thus 
still to offer to the community, something supe- 
rior in point of quality to that which, without 
their assistance, the natural demand for intel- 
lectual cultivation could have procured. They 
have it still as much in their power as ever to 
scatter blessings around them, by outrunning that 
natural demand. 

We have done Dr. Chalmers but little justice, 
we fear, by this exhibition of the mere skeleton 
of his argument. Even the view we have given 
of it, however, may perhaps induce some of our 
readers to look into the work itself, in which 
they will find it expounded in all its bearings, with 
exceeding ingenuity and a rich display of that 
power of felicitous and impressive illustration 
which distinguishes all the productions of this 
""" "iient writer. 

le question of the expediency of literary and 
ecclesiastical establishments, we cannot here at- 
tempt to discuss. Our author's defence of the 
theory of such institutions, is certainly plausible 
and imposing ; but, in his eager pursuit of one 
view of the subject, he does not advert, we thiuk, 
so attentively as he ought to other considerations 
of equal relevancy and importance. No doubt, 
established churches would be very good and 
praise-worthy contrivances, if their sole end and 
tendency were to diffuse among the people a 
knowledge of and taste for pure religion ; but to 
a- «-ct any thing of this kind, is to look, we fear, 

, to the beau ideal of the matter. The attempt 
to realise the fair imagination, has generally 
turned out a lamentable enough failure, it must 
be confessed. 



THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 



Ip we may form an opinion from the number 
of excellent compendium* of ' Useful Know- 
ledge,' that have lately appeared, we shall be led 
to agree with Mr. Brougham, that the best public 
instructor is a good newspaper, and an itinerant 
schoolmaster, one of the best preservatives 
against arbitrary power. To make knowledge, 
and, more than all, political knowledge, cheap 
and popular, is the best 'guarantee' we can desire, 
for the people becoming sufficiently enlightened 
to engage them in supporting a liberal policy 
of government. For this purpose, we can assure 
our leading men generally, that they cannot 
be too strenuous in proclaiming and dissemi- 
nating, like Mr. Brougham, as many popular 
principles, and aa many useful and popular 



Kiductions, as they have it in their power to do. 
e public principles now avowed, and the mea- 
sures now in progress, we may term, contrasted 
with much or our former history, eminently 
constitutional measures ; and they have this beat 
of all guarantees, that, even if it were so wished* 

f publications like the one before us would no 
anger permit them to be abandoned. With" so 
many public instructors at their back, all armed 
with ' rods,' though not with the addition of 
'axes,' like the Romans, all ready too to be 
applied in their rear, we should say that the 
rising generation would be afraid to hazard such 
a retrograde step, and would rather prefer to face 
the enemies of emancipation in front, than to 
trust their backs to the mercy of Mr. Brougham's 
itinerant schoolmasters. 

Seriously, however, we are pleased to see the 
stream of our national prejudices and public in- 
struction at length directed into salutary and bene- 
ficent channels, in place of being left wholly to 
the guidance of clerical tutors and colleges as 
heretofore, or being warped, like the public edu- 
cation of Austria and Italy, into the most crooked 
and mystifying paths, to effect the worst pur- 
poses of power, by the degradation and demo- 
ralisation of the people. England, at least, has 
passed through this ordeal of political ignorance, 
and reformed the articles of her political creed. 
France is following pretty closely in her foot- 
steps, and Portugal has already submitted to 
place herself under the new schoolmaster's rule. 
And, we trust, this same itinerant personage will 
strongly inculcate upon his children, the doctrines 
contained in the history and examples of the En- 
glish Constitution — such as we find them, impar- 
1.1- i!hi. 



and progress of, with l_ 

changes and improvements in, the English Con- 
stitution, on a plan calculated to develope and 
fix in the mind its most characteristic rights and 
immunities, the whole thrown into a conversa- 
tional and not unattractive form. 

The character of our popular schoolmaster is 
here maintained by a father, one of tbt^ ancient 
and noble house or Elliot; the pupils are his two 
sons, and the scene of their conversations, we are 
told, was a spacious and well-furnished library.in 
the ancient mansion of Elliot, the residence of 

one of the oldest knightly families in shire. 

Before the windows of this delightful apartment, 
a magnificent terrace extended, leading by a 
flight of steps into a garden, which Evelyn might 
have planned, and Cowley have celebrated. Broad 
green walks conducted the wanderer through 
avenues of well-trimmed trees, and past fountains 
of the purest water, over which innumerable 
leaden deities presided. Beyond the ' antique 
maze ' of this rich and curious garden, the eye 
wandered over a noble domain, where wood, and 
water, and waving com, combined to form a 
truly_ English prospect. Nor was the eye less 
gratified with the interior of the apartment, which, 
to a lover of letters, presented a most captivating 
picture. A long richly-ornamented Gothic book- 
case, the fair volumes extended in fair array, 
while couches, and desks, and tables, in every 
form of luxury and convenience, were stretched 
before them for the accommodation of the stu- 
dents. The library had been selected with equal 
diligence and taste, and exhibited, at once, the 
science and the literature of the collection. 

Under these multifarious temptations and at- 
tractions, both from within and without, (not the 
most favourable, we should opine, to close legal 
study,) it may be consolatory to the young student 
to learn that Sir Ralph Elliot and his sons do not 
seem to have allowed their attention to wander 
' » the ' broad green walks,' either of literature 
of nature, from the more important pur- 
suit before them. On the other hand, the 
good old knight, who, having been a younger 
brother, was originally bred to the bar, b care- 
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fUl it) giving bia lectures in rather a singular 
and lawyer-like manner, ami preserving bis mar- 
gin*! date; and autharitiei from a very large and 
raried body of digests, and the best constitutional 
histories and other documents, wherewithal to il- 
lustrate hit subject. In short, though couched in 
fin pie Mid unpretending language, and put into an 

{•My and engaging form, well adapted to the com- 
reuenslon of young persona, the work baa, per- 
ap», too much of what we might term ' Feiprit 
det Mf ooMtitutimellet,' to keep the subject to 
(he level of mere youthful capacities. This will 
more Strongly apply, if we regard such a publica- 
tion, as we could wish, as an object of popular 
interest and utility, calculated to give general but 
comet ideas ; and an enlarged estimate of the 
policy and bearings of the Constitution under 
which we have the happiness to lire. It is, how. 
ever, too evident that the author has sometimes 
contented himself with referring to certain acts 

Ed changes in the history of our political privi- 
[ei, at tf he supposed them to be sufficiently 
niliar and understood, without farther ex- 
pounding, to meet the popular apprehension. Of 
course, they were sufficiently familiar to the mind 
of the author, or, perhaps, even to Sir Ralph 
and hia sons ; but, like an imperfect dramatist, 
less enamoured with nature than with his own art, 
he omits to bring out the scene and circumstances, 
so as to strike the public eve. Thus, in the struggles 
between King John and the Barons, in the two 
mat Revolutions under Charles and James, and 
in some of the more eventful epochs of our con- 
stitutional perils and embarrassments, enough 
U not done to satisfy the expectations and im- 
jurcM the minds ( of the young and unlearned, al- 
though it be quite just and correct, according to 
the views of the more initiated. An elementary 
work on theEuglish Constitution ought to go far- 
ther than to supply inform ati o a t o young la wye rs and 
members of Parliament, or to confine its scope to 
the more privileged classes. It may be objected, 
indeed, that the two objects would be incompati- 
ble, — that a book written for the higher classes 
of students must be comparatively useless to tb 
mass of the more uninformed, and to the peopb 
But we cannot coincide with this doctrine; there 
is more* equality in the human intellect, and the 
intellect of different classes in society, than many 
persons would like to admit. All that we would 
ask for, to render the same work useful and 
terestine to general as well as to select readers, 
is, that the author should more fully dcvelope, and 
more forcibly depict, so as to present and im- 
press the same objects, familiar only to a few, 
upon popular comprehension, without any fear of 
illustrating great truths too freely to suit the su- 
perior acuteness of the more privileged students. 
That a popular work on the English Constitution 
ought to be the ' Book of the People,' and to ef- 
fect incalculable good, there can be no question ; 
but that we find our ideas of such a work wholly 
disappointed in the one before us, we can by no 
means fairly assert. The error, as it appears to 
us, has been in the author's attempting to com- 

Srehend ' too great and pregnant matter,' within 
le limits in which he has here included his sub- 
ject. Had he more largely illustrated the mate- 
rials here compressed into one, throughout two 
or even three volumes, regarding the former 
rather as the Constitutional basis, or ' C esprit de* 
loin;' from which to elaborate, as from a nu- 
cleus, a more full and popular system of our 
Constitutional laws, the obligations conferred in 
the present state of public instruction, and the 
progress of scientific and mechanic knowledge, 
with the admitted want of all sound political in- 
formation, as to the Government under which 
they live, — the obligations, we say, so conferred 
upon the electors, and the great u 
presented people of this country, would have been 



youi g Members of Parliament, to whom it seems 
spec. ally and technically adapted. It may at least 
serve to spare them the pain, if not the disgrace, 
of shocking Constitutional law so often as they are 
accustomed to do, more especially of young 
lawyers on first getting into the House. 

what further convinces us how very chary the 
author was bound to be of hit illustrations and 
expoiitious, even of the more important features 
of his subject, is the fact of hia not having carried 
bis conversations on the respective reigns beyond 
that < f James II., when be enters on historical 
sketches of the several branches of the Govern- 
ment. These are clearly apd judiciously treated : 
the method observed throughout is excellent, and 
the whole of the conversations fall in easily and 
naturally with the subject. As far as it goes, we 
appiove the plan and objects of the work) but we 
must remind the author, that it may be advan- 
tag! oualy enlarged and followed up, in order fully 
to insure its most beneficial purposes, as regards 
the political instruction and sound views of the 
ris'ng community. 

In many portions, we meet with curious and 
interesting observation* from our old legal writers, 
showing the popular sense entertained of English 
liberty at the earliest periods of history, and the 
number of its martyrs and defenders before the 
days of the Hampdens and the Russells. 

The famous Bracton, for instance, thus speaks 
of the ' kingly office' in the reign of Henry HI., 
proving that the people fully knew the value of 
the great Charter, obtained under their barons : 

' Tha king ought not to be nnder man, but under 
God, and undtr tht law, far tin Jaw mate; tht king. 
Therefore, let the king attribute to the law that which 
the law attributes to him, viz. dominion and power ; 
for there is no king where the will and not the law 
bear* dominion. And, in another place, the 
writer tells us, that the king baa no authority wbi< 
joes not derive from the law.* In defence of this doc- 
trine, the people, in the worst times, seem to hare yielded 
only with reluctance to supplying their monsrehs, by 
arbitrary exactions, often stoutly resisted before the 
days of Charles I. We have seen,' says the author, 
' that, in the early part of this reign, (Henry VIII.,) the 
attempt to enforce a compulsory supply from the 
people had failed, through the strong popular opposi- 
tion with which the measure was met ; but Henry, at 
he grew older, grew also more arbitrary ; and, toward* 
the close of his reign, again resorted to the same ille- 
gal proceeding. " In effect," ssys Lord Herbert, t 
" thia Benevolence passed with much grudging." An 
attempt was made to resist it by some spirited citizens 
of London ; but the Court was not to be thus foiled, 
and Roach, an alderman of London, who had refused 
to contribute, Wat committed to prison for three 
month*, on a charge of seditions words ; while Reid, 
another alderman, for similar contumacy, was sent to 
aene in the army against the Scots, and, being taken 
prisoner, was compelled to pay a heavy ransom. 'I 

Pp. 98, 9S. 

Some really amusing, at well as Important, 
facts, from old English legal and historical 
authorities, will be found in this very clever and 
useful little volume. In these times, it was. In 
fact, a desideratum in young legal and political 
circles, no less than for other ranks and pro- 
fessions, in order to impress them, at least, with 
sound general views of what that constitution is 
really composed, — how it has been, and ought to 
he maintained, — under which they have the com- 
parative happiness to live. 



upon the electors, and the great body of u 
presented people of this country, would hr~' 
fourfold. 
On its present restricted plan, the work will 

doubtless not be without its use, in particular for 
those mora educated classes, legal students and 
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Tht Lift «/ Aftnute Worth, Tailor b. DaUeili. Writ- 
ten hy Hinutff. 12mo. Blackwood. Edinburgh, 1828. 
This admirable little novel is full of those 
close and lively sketches of Scottish life which 
have distinguished many others of the same 
school. The dry humour, the bold and happy 
touches in describing character, and the occa- 
sional mixture of a deep and affecting pathos 



displayed In it* different chapters, render it omc 
of the most charming volumes that can be road 
to pus away an idle hour. Mansie Wauch, tailor 
of Dalkeith, is the very beau ideal of such a cha- 
racter, and is described with all its particulari- 
ties of humble eccentricity and original humour. 
The other personages arc equally well depicted. 
One of the early scenes, describing a feast given 
to the hero's uncle and the Town Council, i* so 
amusing, that we shall give it as a specimen : 

' Well, y* see, some great lord,— I forget bis name, 
but no matter, — that bad made a most tremendous sum 
of money, either by foul or fair means, among the blaek* 
in the East Indies, had returned, before he died, to 
lay bis bunts at home, as yellow as a Limerick glove, 
aud as rich as Dives in the New Testament. He kept 
flunkies with plush small clothes, and sky blue costs 
with scarlet- velvet cuffs and collars,— lived like a 
priocle, — and settled, as I said before, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jedburgh. 

"The body, though ss brown as a toad's back, was 
a* prideful and full of power as auld King Nebushad- 
neisher ; and how to exhibit all his purple and fine 
linen, be aye thought sod better thought, till it last, 
the happy determination came over his mind Ilk* a 
flash of lightning, to invite the bailies, deacons, and 
town-council, all in a body, to come and dine with 

Ssve n* ! what a brushing of eoata, such a switch- 
ing of stoury trowscrs, and bleaching of white cotton 
stockings, as took place before the catastrophe of the 
feast, never before happened sinre Jeddert was a 
burgh. Some of them that were forward, and geyen 
bold in the spirit, craved aloud for joy, at being able 
to boa*t that they had received an invitation letter to 
din* with a great lord ; while others, as proud as pea- 
cock* of the honour, yet not very sure at to metr 
being; up to the trade of behaving themselves at the 
tables of the great, were mostly dung stupid with not 
kenning what to think. A council meeting or two 
took place in the gloamings, to take such a serious 
business into consideration ; some expressing their 
fears and inward doun-sinking, while others rheered 
them up with a fillip of pleasant consolation. Scarcely 
a word of the matter for which they were summoned 
together by the town offishcr — ami which was about the 
mending of the old hell-rope— was discussed by any of 
them. So after a sou il of toddy was swallowed, with 
the hopes of making them brave men, and good sol- 
diers of the magistracy, they all plucked up a proud 
spirit, and, do or die, determined to march in a body 
up to the gate, and forward to the table of his lordf- 

1 My uncle, who bad been one of the ringleaders of 
the chicken-hearted, crap away up among the rest, 
with his new blue coat on, shining fresh from the 
ironing of the goose, but keeping well among the 
thick, to be us little kcna[.eckle as possible ; for all the 
folk of the town were at their doors and windows to 
witness the great occasion of the town-council, going 
away up like gentlemen of rank to take tlieir dinner 
with his lordship. That it was a terrible trial to all 
cannot be for a moment denied ; yet some of thasn 
behaved themselves decently ; and, if we confess that 
Others trembled in the knees, as if they w*Te marching 
to s field of battle, it wu all iu the course of human 

' Yet ye would wonder how they came on by de- 
grees ; and, to cut a long talc short, at length found 
themselves in a great big room, like a palace in a fairy 
tale, full of grand pictures with Rold frame*, and look- 
ing-glasses like the whip of a house, where they cculd 
see down to their very shoes. For a white they were 
like men in a dream, perfectly daitled, and dumb- 
foundered) and it was five minutes before they could 
either see a seat, or think of sitting down. With the 
reflection of the looking-glasses. One of the bailies 
was so possessed within himself, that he tried to chair 
himself where chair was none, and landed, not very 
softly, on the carpet; while another of the deacons, a 
fat and dumpy man, as he was trying to make a bow, 
and throw out his leg behind him, e tramped on a fa- 
vourite Newfoundland dog's tail, that, wakening out 
of its slumber with a yell that made the roof ring, 
played drive against my uncle, who was standing abaft, 
and wheeled bim like a butterflee, side foremen, 
against, a table with n heap o' flowers On't, where, in 
trying tokep himself, he drove his head, like a battering- 
ram, through a looking-glass, and bleached back on hi* 
hands and feet on the Carpet. 
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politer, and kent better about manners than alt that ; ■ 
SO, bidding the flunkie a liurry away with the fragments 
of the china jugs and jars, they found the in selves, 
(treating with terror and relation, ranged along silk 
settees, cracking about the weather and other wonder- 

Fob. 

1 Such a dinner '. the fume of It went round about 
■boot their hearts like myrrh and frankincense. The 
landlord took the head of the table, the bailies the right 
and left of him ; the deacons and councillors were 
ranged along the sides, like files of sodgers ; and the 
chaplain, at the foot, said grace. It is entirely out of 
the power of man to set doun on paper all that they 
got to eat and drink ; and siich was the effect of French 
cookery, that they did not ken fish from flesh. How- 
stirrer, for all that, they laid lugs in every thing that 
lay before them, and what they could not eat with forks 
they supped with spoons ; so tt was all to one purpose. 

' When the dishes were removing, each had a large 
bine glass bowl full of water, and a clean calendered 
damask (owe), put down by a smart flunky before him ; 
and many of them that had not helped themselves well 
to the wine, while they were eating their steaks and 
French frigasaees, were now veied to death on that score, 
imagining tbatuothing remained for them, but todight 
their nebs and flee up. 

1 Ignorant folk should not judge rashly, and the 
worthy town-council were here in error ; for their 
surmises, however feasible, did the landlord wrong. 
In a minute Ibey bad fresh wine decanteis ranged 
down before them, filled with liquors of all variety of 
colours, red, green, and blue ; and the table was 
covered with dishes full of jargonelles and pippins, 
rmisins and almonds, shell -walnuts, and pluinda muses, 
Mid nUt-crarkers, and every thing they could think of 
eating ; so that after drinking " The King, and long 
life to him," and " The constitution of the country 
at home and abroad," and " Success to trade," and 
" A good harvest," and " May ne'er waur be among 
lie," and " Botheration to the French," and " Corny 
toes and short shoes to the foes of old Scotland," and 
bk> on, their tongues began, at length, not to be so 
tacked ; and the weight of their own dignity, that hail 
taken flight before his lordship, came back and rested 
oo their shoulders. 

' In the course of the evening, his lordship whispered 
to one of the flunkies to bring in some things— they 
could not hear what — as the company might like them. 
The wise ones thought within themselves that the best 
aye comes hindmost ; so in brushed a powdered valet, 
with three dishes on bis arm of twisted black things, 
just like sticks of Gibraltar -rock, but different in the 

* Bailie Bowie helped himself to a jargonelle, and 
Deacon Purvis to a wheen raisins; and my uncle, to 
show that he was not frighted, and kent what he was 
about, helped himself to one of the long black things, 
which, without much ceremony, he shoved into his 
mouth, and began to. Two or three more, seeing that 
any uncle was up to trap, followed his example, and 
chewed away like nine-year olds. 

* Instead of the curious-looking black thing being 
sweet as honey, for so they expected, they soon found 
they bad catched a Tartar; for it had a confounded 
bitter tobacco-taste. Manners, however, forbade tlicm 
laying them down again, more especially as his lord- 
ship, like a man dumfoundered, was aye keeping his 
eye on them. So away they chewed, and better chewed, 
and whammetled them round in their mouths, first in 
one cheek, and then in the other, taking now and then 
a mouthful of drink to wash the trash down, then 
chewing away again, and sine another whammel from 
one cheek to the other, and sync another mouthful, 
while the whole time their een were staring in their 
heads like mad, and the faces they made may be ima- 
gined, but cannot be described. His lordship gave his 
eyes a r.ub, and thought he was dreaming; but no — 
there tbey were bodily, chewing, and whammellinp, 
and making faces ; so no wonder that, io keeping in 
his laugh, he sprung a button from his waistcoat, and 
was like to dropdown from his chair, through the floor, 
in an ecstacy of astonishment, seeing they were all 
growing sea-sick, and pale aa stucco-images. 

' Frightened out of his wits at last, that he would 
be the death of the whole council, and that more of 
tbem would pushion themselves, he took up one of the 
segnrs — every one knows scgars now, for they 
fashionable among the very sweeps — which he lighted 
at the candle, and commenced puffing like a tobacco- 
pipe. 

' My uncle and the rest, if they were ill before, were 
worse now ; so when they got to the open air, instead 
of growing better they grew sicker and sicker, till they 



were waggling from side to side, like ships In a storm ; 
and, no kenning whether their heels or heads were 
uppermost, went spinning round about like pieri.s. 

' " A little spark may make muckle wark." It is 
perfectly wonderful what great events spring out of 
trifles, or what seem to common eyes but trifles. I do 
not allude to the nine days' deadly sickness, that was 
the legacy of every one that ate his segar, but to the 
awful truth, that, at the next election of councillors, 
my poor uncle Jamie was completely blackballed— a 
general spite having been taken to him in the town- 
hall, on account of having led the magistracy wrong, 
by doing what be ought to have let alone, thereby 
making himself and the rest a topic of amusement to 
the world at large, for many and many a month. 

' Others, to be sure, it becomes me to make mention, 
have another version of the story, and impute the cause 
of his having been turned out to the implacable wrath 
of old Bailie Bogie, whose best black coat, square in 
the tails, that he had worn only on the Sundays for 
nine years, was totally spoiled, on their way borne in 
the dark from his lordships, by a tremendous hlash, 
that my unfortunate uncle happened, in the course of 
nature, to let Bee in the frenzy of a deadly opt browing.' 



ISLAND OF SARDINIA. 



Voyage en Sardaigiie, de 1812 a 1825, aa Description 
Statiiliaue, Fnyiione, el Potiiupie dt ctlle lit. Par 
It Chevalier Albert de la Marmara. 

A publication tinder the above title liaj re- 
cently appeared in Paris; and, though it is an- 
nounced as merely the precursor of a more ex- 
tensive work, it nevertheless contains more in- 
formation concerning Sardinia and its inhabitants, 
than U to be found in the accounts of any previ- 
ous writer, not excepting Azuni. It is curious 
that the English, whose spirit of enterprise, and 
love of scientific investigation have led them to 
explore the most remote regions of the earth, 
should hitherto haves directed but little attention 
to an island, which is so much within the reach 
of their observation, and which, owing to its 
many profitable sources of trade, peculiarly claims 
the attention of mercantile nations. 

Marmora, whose work proves him to be an 
acute and attentive observer, gives the moat satis- 
factory information respecting the production of 
Sardinia, and its export and import trade. The 

chief artic" * ' ' '' 

arms, steel 

coffee and sugar. The island 
lead-mines, the working of which might be ren- 
dered exceedingly productive ; but they are un- 
available, through the want of roads and machines. 
These deficiencies also render profitless the forests 
with which the western part of the island is co- 
vered. The Sardinians have no glass manufacture, 
though the island produces abundance of line 
sand, quartz, and pot-ash. The salt-trade might 
be increased at least three-fold beyond what it 
now is. Rope, cord, etc., are imported in great 
quantities, for the use of the fisheries, though the 
island itself produces abundance of hemp. The 
cotton plant also thrives in Sardinia, anil yet the 
inhabitants import all their cotton and linen 
cloths. There is not a single paper-mill on the 
island. 'Soap is hiadc only for domestic use, though 
the country affords plentiful supplies of oil, tal- 
low, and soda. The Sardinians export all their 
wines in bottles; but they do not make corks 
themselves, though the cork-tree grows on the 
island. They neglect rearing the silk-worm, not- 
withstanding that their climate is peculiarly fa- 
vourable to that object. In short, neither the Go- 
vernment nor individuals have heretofore availed 
themselves of the advantages which nature had 
had bountifully placed within their reach. The 
chief articles of the export trade of Sardinia are 
cattle, oil, wine, skins, fish, salt, tobacco, and 
cheese. The export of corn is subject to great 
restrictions by the Government i and, in conse- 
quence, a great portion of the abundant crops, 
which might be turned to the most profitable ac- 
count, are absolutely wasted. The population oi 
Sardinia amounts to412,00O souls, which is consi- 
derably less than it was in the year 1775. Mar- 



mora attributes this decrease to" the* nnmerntta 
murders which are committed in Sardinia; fb^, 
when the life of any individual is sacrificed fix 
this way, his murderer, and several 01 *jKj™§* 
lives of both parties, are sure to become OR vic- 
tims of revenge. Another cause of the diminished 
population is, he conceives, the want of physician^ 
— a supposition, the correctness of whlcti^mUf 
will, perhaps, be inclined to dispute. Th& flecreM 
ing population of Sardinia, may, probably, with. 
more justice, be ascribed to the oppression which 
has been exercised over thepeople by the prMegejl 
classes, since the death of Charles Emanuel, in 
1775, and also to the wars occasioned by the 
French Revolution. 

The Sardinians are a ferocious and revengeful 
people :— hence the frequency of the crime tii 
murder among them. The nobility and the clenar 
are as ignorant as they are numerous j every fifti- 
eth man in Sardinia being either a noble or a 
priest. The dress of the common people is stUl 
as rude as it was in very remote ages, frequently 
consisting merely of goat-skins, stitched together. 
The houses are not less uncouth than the costume 
of their inhabitants, being often wholly devoid of 
comfort or convenience. Eating, drinking, and 
dancing, are the highest enjoyments of the Sar- 
dinians. They are also fond of hunting, shooting, 
horse-racing, &c. 

The marriage customs of these people are alio 
exceedingly curious. The bridegroom visits the 
parents of the bride, and says : ' I have come U 
request a beautiful white cow which yon possess 1 , 
ana which, if you give it me, will be the ornament 
of my herd, and the comfort of my old age.' In 
this curious strain, a dialogue is maintained be- 
tween the parties, until the bargain about the 
white cow is concluded. When the bridegroom 
fetches his bride from her father's house, a rem. 
nam of ancient customs diffuses an interest 
over the scene. The bridegroom goes ac- 
companied by bis friends, who are called para- 
lymphtB, a corruption of the ancient designa- 
tion of parittiympatr. He knocks at the door, 
and exclaims, ' Honour and Virtue !' upon 
which he is immediately admitted. The bride 
throws herself at her mother's feet, -and implores 
the maternal blessing. Amidst the sound of 
music and bell-ringing, they proceed to church, 
and from thence back again to the bride's house. 
The bride is then placed on horseback and con- 
ducted in triumph to the residence of the bride- 



pastry, some portion of which she hands to her 
husband. The festivities conclude with feasting 
and dancing. 
The funeral ceremonies of the Sardinians re- 



semble the norma of the Romans, the mgrialogi 



prevailed about half a century ago in Ireland and 
the Highlands of Scotland. The body is laid 
down in the middle of a room, the face being un- 
covered and turned towards the- door. The re- 
lations and friends of the deceased, or, as is 
frequently the case, women hired for the purpose, 
enter the room ; and, with expressions of dismay 
and astonishment, affect to know nothing of the 
death of the person. After violent weeping, 
groaning, and howling, their demonstrations of 
sorrow cease for a while ; when one of the women, 
suddenly starting up, delivers, with the wildest 

Seeticulatluus, au extempore address over the 
cad body. This address is divided into regular 
pauses ; at the conclusion of each of which, the 
speaker utters three times the exclamation, ' Ahil' 
in which she is joined by the whole party of 
mourners in full chorus. The address, and the 
tone in which it is delivered, vary according to 
different circumstances. Overthebody of a young 
girl, the speaker delivers her oration in a tone or 
tranquil melancholy. The death of a woman of 
mature years gives rise to a more vehement strain 
of lamentation ; and, if the object deplored be a 
man of rank, the most violent demonstrations of 
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tfrief are evinced. Whenn'men fallsby the hand 
of & murderer, expressions of sorrow are mingled 
with the bitterest imprecations, and his friends 
are implored to avenge his death. The widow, 
in particular, cries loudly for revenge. She re- 
vives the recollection of old animosities and half- 
forgotten offences, and entreats those who respect 
the memory of the deceased to go forth and mur- 
der his enemy. 

Sardinia is governed by a Vice-King, and the 
laws are administered by 13 Judges, who are 
subordinate to two Presidents. They are but 
scantily paid, and, in consequence, they are sel- 
dom proof against the temptation of bribery. 
The revenues of the island amount to 500,000 
dollars. The two high schools in Cagliari have 
lately, through want of support, been reduced to 
one, and there are hut few village schools. Agri- 
culture is only in its infancy in Sardinia, and in 
the implements of husbandry no improvement 
" s to have been made ' 

i are often cut down, and 

destroyed by fire, in order to maki 

cattle. But cattle of all kinds are declining more 
and more every year. Goats alone seem' to 
thrive. The rearing of bees, too, which used to 
be a favourite object with the Sardinians, is now 
neglected. 

The Fains of Memory. 



1, they eo frequently ■■ 



a in tmimtnlWliiy, u'taf 

taction. The principle of o 

la also greaUyt Influenced in It* operations una eOVcu! hv ta 
- ;r, disposition, ed r ""*' — ■■--■■■^ 



otnen, be but productive of sensations of pain the moat envoi 
aitc and unqonuned. fiat, without entering into the metaphy 
sicsl discussion of litis topic, it may bo sufficient to premise 
that this sketch merel y allndea to Instances In which the me 

.. ___je. alu> 
subject of dispute] 



Tht Paint of Memory.-— d Sketch. 
Hail, Memory, hail! wan dreads. Inspired by thee, 
The path which lends to immortality. 
Genius, and taste, nod eloquence, are thine. 
With all the music of the impassioned line ; 
And when the bosom of the poet glows ; 
When through hia soul Casta! i a' ■ toon tain flows. 
Thou, potent spirit, Deadest o'er bis lyre, 
Feeding the lamp of inspiration's fire. 
Hail, Memory, bail ! thou art the theme I choose ; 
Assist the wanderings of my doafctful muse, 
Though thee I sing, not when thou 'rt robed in light, 
And Grief a pale features gladden at thy sight, 
But when thou comest an unwelcome guest, 
The horrid darkness of remorse thy vest, 
And calmly listenest to the soul's deep burst 
Of many a wretch whom Fate hath doubly cursed. 

The Stare, 
Lo ! the poor galley-slave ! how Memory's dart 
Assails, and deeply rankles in bis heart. 
So well assured that he must never more 
Taste of wild freedom on hia Congo's shore, 
Or rush with transport to the fond embrace 
Of a loved consort, and a helpless race ; 
Sad he remembers his forsaken home, 
Far distant now beyond the billow's foam, 
And cruel Fancy pains him with a view 
Of his low cottage, and his light canoe. 
Then cornea the dreadful contrast — once possessed 
Of savage liberty, his life wss blest— ■ 
Once the gay wanderer of the desert's ssnd, 
But now — a captive in the itrattgei't land '. 
His brain nigh maddens, for beyond the tomb 
All is to him impenetrable gloom. 
Within him dwells not meek religion's hope, 
Which teaches man with misery to cope ; 
Nor has be friends lo bid him raise bis eyes, 
To seek for home and comfort in the skies. 
Desperate he struggles, but, alas, in vain ! 
To free his limbs, and burst the galling chain = 
Quickly exhausted, mid the iron links, 
In a deep agony of soul he sinks. 

The Victim of Seduction. 
And thou, poor victim of deceiving man ! 
Thine eyes are lustreless, thy cheek is wan ; 



id friends tho' living, yet to thee as dead. 
'n now I see thee. With her head reclined, 



For memory wrings thee, once how happy thou — 

Virtue sat smiling on thine open brow ; 

O'er thy calm sky no clouds of darkness gloomed, 

Around thy path an Eden ever bloomed ; 

And joy unfolded like a gaudy flower, 

Wooing thee with its fragrance of an hour. 

Alas, how changed thy stats ! ev'n he who won 

Thy steps from virtue, seeks thy face to shim. 

Loved friends and sisters thee have rashly hurled 

Into the tide of an unpitying world ; 

Thou art abandoned, nor can 'at hope for peace, 

Till death comes kindly to thy soul's release. 

I pity thee, young sufferer by the wiles 

Of treacherous love, when I behold the smiles 

Thy lips assume, as, circled by a throng. 

Thou hear'st the voice, of gaiety and song; 

And my wild fancy frequent follows thee 

Into thu rfiambpr'a silent nrivacv- 

Where 

Ev' 

While Memory tortures her unsettled mind. 

With thoughts of innocent hours — there sits tne rorm 

Of beauty yielding to affliction's storm '. 

There sits the wretch whose eyes can rarely weep, 

But soon must close in everlasting sleep. 

Maiden, I pity thee ! may Heaven bestow 

That mercy vainly thou wilt seek beliw. 

The Heebie. 
Enter the dark and solitary cell. 
Where the cowl'd Monk is ever doom'd to dwell ; 
To drag thro' years unmark'd the lengthening chain 
Of Life's existence, and repent in vain. 
Par from his reach domestic joys are placed, 
How oft he wishes his first step retraced ; 
How oft he gazes thro" the latticed wires, 
Till on his vision the same prospect tires. 
Dreamings of Heaven not always fill his mind, 
He broods o'er hopes in early youth resign'd. 
Sad thoughts oppress him, and hia eyes are wet 
With tears of bitterness, and vain regret. 
To such heart-rending Memories as his, 
Unconscious apathy itself were bliss. 

The Tyrant. 
Next view the Tyrant on hia golden bed, 
About to mingle with the vulgar dead. 
From him earth's grandeur is receding fast ; 
See, how he fears the Memory of the past- 
Each scene of darkness which disgraced his life, 
Each city ruined by his thirst for strife, 
Rises to view ; while spectre-forms flit by. 
Of those who fell beneath his cruelty. 
Ghastly he looks, for o'er his pillow hangs 
Remorse, that, torturing with relentless pangs, 
E'en before death unveils those black retreats, 
Where the proud Tyrant retribution meets. 

The Fuilkieii Locer. 
Nor can the Faith less Lover always flee 
Toy searching glance, revengeful Memory ! 
When urged by gold, or loud ambition's voice, 
He leaves the object of his early choice 
To hopeless grief, and seeks some distant clime. 
Oblivion drowns not his ungrateful crime. 
In eve's tranquillity he stalks along 
The lone sea-sbore, repenting of bis wrong ; 
He vie ws .the mighty billows which, between 
1 his lore, now darkly intervene. 

" ing, and the i ' ' 

3t her oft, is 
.oish" 
a for gold 

Tht Murderer. 
When Memory wakes, convulsed tbeMurderer stands, 
And wildly clenches his polluted hands, 
Though lost to feelings wbich adorn the mind. 
Pursuit he tears in every gust of wind. 
Objects of ghastly terror round bim swell. 
And his dark bosom is itself a bell. 

TktExitt, 
Doom'd until death by dark Siberian mines. 
To wsste bis life, the lonely Exile pines. 
Oft to behold the dismal scenes around, 
Abrupt he rises from the flinty ground. 
Here spread interminable tracts of snow, 
Which not one sign of living verdure show ; 
There frown dark forests, here a waste of sands, 
Dark and unbounded, gloomily expands. 
What lovely forms before him Memory brings, 
He strives to flee them as from aerpent-stings. 
Hope has abandoned him, and be must die, 
Full well he knows, beneath this savage sky. 



Circled by forms and visages uncouth, 
Severed from all who solaced him in youth, 

ThtStduter. 
Next unto him wbo murderous blood hath spilt, 
Woman's Seducer well may rank in guilt ; 
And, if his conscience be not seared by time. 
Or by a dark chain of continuous crime, 
What gloomy thoughts serosa hia basom roll, 
What sad reflections harrow up his soul ! 
Well he remembers even the day — the hour, 
When first he felt, and owned her beauty's power ; 
And restless Fancy gives him to behold 
Her form, long since in death's embraces cold ; 
Again he see* her on her dying bed. 
Kisses that cheek from which the rose has fled; 
While, on his spirit, with redoubled force, 
Fasten the clutches of the Fiend R 



Adam and Eve leasing Paradise. 
When, for a fatal breach of God's command, 
Our world's first parents fled the flaming brand, 
And took a but farewell of Eden's groves. 
Scene of their happiness and early lores, 
What o'er their minds a cloud of darkness cast, 
What, but the Memory of the blissful past ? 

Tht Death of a Betoetd Object. 
Lo ! here is one who bath for ever closed 
The eves of her in whom his hopes reposed ; 
Wbo hath just lost, by Fate's severe decree. 
The object of his soul's idolatry. 
Wan is his cheek, no smiles his lips illume, 
Nature to bim appears a general tomb ; 
Wrapt in his gloomy thoughts, he sits apart, 
And yields to anguish his rebellious heart. 
For mercy's sake, that mourner's bosom flee, 
Hia pangs increase not, gentle Memory 1 . 
Depart, depart— and, oh ! prolong thy Stay 
Till many a weary year hath roll'd away ; 
Nor come thou then to give the past to view, 
Unless thy sister, radiant Hope, come too. 
Brightening bis sorrow with her angel-eye. 
Whispering of Love's renewal in the sky ! 

Ctmclvtien. 
Hail, Memory, hail 1 to thee the Lord hath given 
Power, not on earth alone, but even in Heaven. 
Thou, haply, art the Minister through whom 
Vengeance descends into the realms of gloom ; 
Visiting angels, wbo, of old, possess'd 
Unspotted seats among the faithful blest, 
Or making Hell more dark, for souls who ran, 
Mocking the Almighty, thro' their earthly span. 
Hail, Memory, hail '. tho' I have felt thy dart, 
Piercing, at intervals, this wayward heart, 
Thee I revere, for thou my friend hast been ; 
When unto pleasure nought on earth could win. 
Oft hast thou cbeer'd me with thy wand of light, 
Amidst the hours of sickness and of night, 
Calling up forms that Fancy might create. 
Dreams of a future and celestial state; 
And I have sung thee, tho' to tbee belong, 
A far more noble bard and more exalted song ! 

l.t Barde tie, Votga, Rtcutil dt Poetiet; par M. PtUtt 
ttEpinal. Fans, 1828. 

There are, in this collection of poems, soon charm- 
ing pieces. .We are not aware that this author aver ap- 
peared before the public until the present moment ; bat 
it is quite certain, that, if he continue to write such 
poetry as the following verses, which we quote from 
one of bis ' Hellenides,' hia name will soon become 
known in the literary world. 

' O Grec, acbeve ton outrage ! 

Sois ton espoir, ton aalut, ton soutien. 

Aigle regenere de I'empire Chretien, 

Garrle-toi d'appeler, pour venger ton outrage, 

Les peo pies avilis, dont le pile courage 
Enerverait le tien. 

Eh ! ne crois pas que cet aveu les blesse t 

Eux te venger ! te secourir 1 

L'bommc dsns resclavage a-t-il quelque noblesse ? 

Tiroide u vaincre, ardent a eliscourir, 

A tea banquets de mort, il craindroit d'accourir j 

Et I'exemple de sa faibleste 

Te deaapprendrait i mourir. 

Philip Augustus. 
The high interest attached to the event* that occur- 
red towards the close of the twelfth and the commence- 
ment of the thirteenth century, is likely to be gratified 
by the publication of 'The Reign of Philip Augustus,' 
early in Asril, at Paris; of which, those admitted 
into the secrets of the French Murray speak in terms 
of praise. 
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HISTORY OF HENRIETTA SONTAG. 



Hcnritttt,dutck5ncS&*gerinn. 12me>., p. 171. Leipzig, 
1827 ; Black, Young, and Young. London, 1828. 
The engrossing topic of conversation among 
the higher circlet;, the news, nay, the wonder of 
the day, is the arrival of Mademoiselle Sontag, 
who is this evening to make her appearance at 
the King's Theatre. Will the lovely Henrietta, 
in London, as in Paris and Berlin, captivate every 
heart by her irresistible smiles, and obtain uni- 
versal suffrage by the flexibility and sweetness 
of her voice . Less susceptible, however, than 
our continental neighbours, should we escape the 
fascination of a voice, which is always delightful, 
though sometimes wanting in clearness, and ex- 
tremely brilliant, though deficient in style ; yet 
shall we not yield to the charms of bright and 
playful eyes, of lips that rival the rose-bud, an 
angel's countenance, and a figure modelled after 
the Graces' ; in fine, of ail the seductive attractions 
which are attributed to this lovely and youthful 
actress, who has indeed scarcely completed her 
twentieth year? Will our admiration of the 
Moiina of toe ' Burbiere,' make us forget Medea T 
And will the public opinion, partaking of the 
general enthusiasm, lavish its encomiums on 
this beautiful and amiable singer f 

Without waiting the event of this evening's 
performance, may not the little work now before 
us answer some of these questions and enlighten 
us on this interesting subject ? It opens with a 
scene at the Opera House. in Berlin. Here 
: Mademoiselle Sontag appears to have just per- 
formed the part of Rotina, in ' II Barbiere,' with 
more archness than expression, with more live- 
liness than feeling ; she has personated the 
character exactly as Rossini rendered it Her 
lively and playful style, however, and her sweet 
melodious voice, drew from the audience bunts 
of applause, as enthusiastic as they were unani- 
mous. A thousand hands were in motion, a 
thousand voices vociferated their admiration of 
the resplendent talents of the lovely Henrietta, 
and loudly called for her to receive a repetition of 
their approbation. Th9 curtain is accordingly slowly 
drawn up, and the youthful actress advances, ra- 
diant with all the attractions which had already so 
fascinated the audience. Unable to speak from 
emotion, she testified her thanks by a deep curt- 
sey, and the liquid lustre of her eye evinced the 
pleasure she experienced at such unequivocal tes- 
timonials of approbation. 



audience, that a quarter of an hour elapsed after 
the curtain had dropped, before a soul thought of 
leaving the theatre ; and twice it became reoir 
site to remind them that the performance hi 
concluded, before they attempted to withdraw 
The spectators then dispersed, but slowly, and 
with apparent reluctance, while many of the most 
zealous admirers of Mademoiselle Sontag re- 
paired to a neighbouring place of refreshment. 

The oysters and champagne with which they 
here regaled themselves, were certainly not at all 
calculated to allay the feeling of excitement with 
which our illustrious dilettanti were impressed. 
As may be easily imagined, the Opera, Mademoi- 
selle Sontag's beauty, and her superior talents, 
formed the principal topics of the conversation. 
* What a bewitching grace and elegance of man- 
ner seems united in her person !' said one ; ' How 
light and fairy-like is her acting!' said another; 
' I admire,' said a third, ' her person ; even her 
numerous gesticulations, which some absurd 
critics chose to find fault with as too frequently 
repeated.* 

All were unanimous in the opinion, that Ma- 
demoiselle Sontag recalled to memory both the 
voice and physiognomy of Madame Foaor. ' One 
might almost take her for the daughter of that cele- 
brated singer,' said they ; ' what a rare combina- 
tion of sweetness and brilliancy are the tones of 
Jjej voice !' and ' Witt what ease she appears to 



overcome the greatest difficulties!' exclaimed 
others; while all agreed that her vocal powers 
were of the first order, and that she displayed as 
much taste as elegance in the management of 
them. ' To be sure,' resumed the first speaker, 
' ber method is not perfectly good ; but what 
of thatr her style is bold and free, and she 
knows when to introduce the most delightful 
embellishment and the most graceful fioriture.' 

' My dear friend,' said the Counsellor W . 

addressing his colleague H , ' what is life 

destitute of love t I am now fully sensible of that 
feeling, such as poets have so often described it.' 
' Good Heavens !' exclaimed an English Noble- 
man, ' how beautiful she is '.' ' Waiter, a bottle 
of champagne, and here's to the health of the 
fair Henrietta I' 'She is really admirable,' said the 
manager of the Opera, who, having joined them, 
was beset with questions respecting our heroine. 
' She is certainly endowed with irresistible charms,' 
said a young man, who had not hitherto ventured 
to speak; ' her voice is melodious and full of 
feeling ; but the more extensive her powers, the 
more indignant I feel that they should be exerted 
for mere sordid gain.' ' You are right,' said the 
Englishman, ' I hate every thing sordid ; I de- 
light in all that is noble. Here, waiter, another 
dozen of oysters.' 

Some one attempted to account for Madei 
■elle Sontag's choice of the stage, by relating her 
history. 'Born of parents, who themselves had 
held a distinguished rank among the dramatic 
performers of their day, the fair Henrietta 
seemed predestined for the stage, as well by birth 
as education. At the early age of five years, she 
appeared on the boards at Frankfort, in the old 
opera of " The Nymph of the Danube," in which 
she played with considerable effect tbe part of a 
fairy. At nine years old she lost her father, and 
soon after, quitting the provinces of the Rbi 
she accompanied her mother in a journey through 
Germany, and wherever she performed, succes 
crowned her exertions. Her voice had by thi. 
time attained considerable extent, and she could 
with ease compass two octaves. The constant 
habit of exercising herself on the most difficult 
music, rendered the most scientific of Moz 
compositions comparatively easy to her, 
being admitted a pupil at the " Conservatoire 
Prague, tbe instructions she there received buu» 
completed the musical education of a pupil who 
only required to be shown the path towards excel- 
lence. At twelve, she made her first appearance 
at the theatre of that city, and was even more 
successful than her friends had ventured To anti- 
cipate. Shortly afterwards, she went to Vienna, 
where her fame had already preceded her, and 
she found herself the object of still greater admi- 
ration : she soon obtained an engagement for the 
German Opera, from which she was, in a short 
time, removed to tbe Italian. Madame Fodor 
was at that time tbe ornament of that theatre, 
and Mademoiselle Sontag selected this accom- 
plished singer as ber model. She again made the 
tour of Germany in tbe autumn of 1824. Leipsic 
engaged the possession of her talents for a time, 
and wished to detain her; Berlin is about to he 
favoured also with her presence' . . . The 
voung stranger, who had listened to this recital 
in silence, now rose and left them with the sime 
taciturnity. 

The next morning the drawing-room of our 
heroine was crowded by a brilliant assembly of 
rank and fashion. Among ber numerous admir- 
ers, the young man of whom we have just rpoken 
introduced himself, under ihc modest name of 
Werner. Unknown to most of the personages, 
who courted the good graces, or laid snares for 
the innocence of tbe fair songstress, he was 
equally unknown to her. In the following ex- 
tract, however, we have one or two of these cha- 
racters placed before us in a scene which takes 
place at her house : 

" ' Go on, Monsieur lc Directeur Brook barter, I am 
a!) attention to your story j for I must go to tut 



Highness, and I always try to find some novelty to 
divert him with at dinner. Regenbogen was in this 
the interpreter of tbe wishes of the whole party, and 
Bruckbaner began his story ; 

" ' Never was a manager at the same time so over- 
toyed and so terrified as I have been. I was in the 
box-office with my treasurer, and uked him bow tbe 
tickets went off for to-morrow night's representation, 
in which you, dearest Henrietta, are to appear, for the 
first tine, in the character of Amanda ; I received tbe 
delightful answer, that only one single ticket remained. 
At this moment, enter two officers, Lieutenant Spitz- 
degen, a noted dancer and fencer, and Lieutenant 
Manlbeere, his bosom friend ; both ask, in one voice, 
if ihey can have tickets to see Amanda. The treasurer, 
with a shrug, holds np the single ticket ; both fly at it, 
as the harpies of old on tbe royal feast, and a quarrel 
ensues. We tried to interfere, but in vain ; the swords 
of both were out in an instant ; in vain we tried to 
throw ourselves between them ; the blows fell as quick 
as lightning, and thick as hail, and, before many 
minutes bad elapsed, Manlbeere lay bleeding on tha 
floor, pierced with a dreadful wound ; and Spitsdegen, 
wounded himself, brandished, in triumph, tbe ticket on 
the point of his sword, and walked off with his dearly 
bought prize.' 

" ' But the wounded man V uked Henrietta, trem- 
bling, and almost in tears. — ' He will soon be carried 
to the barracks,' answered the Director. 

" ' By God,' cried the Englishman, ' tbe affair U 
worthy of baring taken place in London.' ' Yes, in 
Bedlam,' rejoined Werner, in a severe tone. ' A most 
delicious bit of news,' cried Count Rrgcnbogcn, and he 
seemed quite consoled for the loss of bis lovptt. Tbe 
Englishman was in evident uneasiness at not hav- 
ing an answer ready for Werner, but he would at any 
rate soon have been able to come to the charge with a 
piece of rudeness, if another accident had not roused 
them all from their astonishment. The fair singer, to 
bide ber agitation, had retired to tbe window ; they 
heard her ejaculate ' Merciful Heaven !' and she fell back 
fainting:. 

" All flew to her help; even the Englishman tried to 
show his activity after a rough sort of manner, and 
cried out to loosen ber dress ; but Werner pushed him 
back rather rougbly, and carried her, with the help of 
her maid, to the adjoining apartment. In a few minutes 
be returned to the company : ' Henrietta,' said he, ' is 
under the care of her attendant and her nurse. A phy- 
sician has been sent for ; your kindness, gentlemen, 
will therefore be no further necessary. Henrietta 
thanks you for your attention ; but, as rest is what 



took his hat and went away. ' Who is this impudent 
man,' skid the Englishman to Count Regenbogen, 
' who acts as if he were master of tbe bouse. 9 ' 'Who 
can know all tbe mmiu ntjtlt that are to be met with ? ' 
answered the Count ; ' but, come, my dear fellow, we dine 
together, I presume, at tbe Prince's.' ' Ctfa i'entcnd,' 
said the Englishman. They left the house with the rest 
of the company, and at tbe door they saw tbe cause of 
Henrietta's illness. They were carrying tbe wounded 
officer, bathed in blood, through the street, and Werner 
accompanied the litter." 

In tbe evening, Henrietta, somewhat recovered 
from ber indisposition, was reading in her bou- 
doir, by the soft and subdued light of a lamp, when 
Werner was announced. ' I fear I have broken 
in upon your solitude.' ' Come in,' said Henrietta, 
' I am delighted to see you. This is the first even* 
ing, since my arrival in this city, that I have had 
at my own disposal.* Werner seated himself near 
to her, and inquired what book she was reading. 
' Do you not recognise it V said Henrietta. ' To 
you am I indebted fur it, or, rather, to it do I owe 
your friendship.' ' Schiller !' exclaimed the young 
man. ' Yes; and, believe ine, I esteem the hook 
not only for its intrinsic merit, but perhaps still 
more from the circumstances under which 1 first 
read it. That day will never be erased from my 
memory, when, having alighted from my carriage 
to proceed down the hill on foot, and admiring 
the beautiful valley and landscape extended before 
me, I saw this volume on the ground ; and, with 
a natural curiosity, picked it up, under the con- 
viction that it had been left there by some tra- 
veller. What was my surprise, when, on turning 
round, I beheld you at my side 1 — what must you 
have thought of me I' and she endeavoured, by 
averting ber face, to conceal her confusion, « J 
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tru delighted,' said Werner, « that my favourite 
author should please you. It was the happiest day 
of my life ; it afforded me an opportunity of 



were by that time perfectly known to each other.' 
The conversation was thus insensibly prolonged; 
the time and place induced mutual confidence ; 
and Werner ventured to address a. few observations 
to Henrietta, as to the dancer of the profession 
which she had adopted. Her reply was, that, 
Laving to provide for her brothers and sisters, she 
wm compelled to sacrifice her own comfort to 
their well-being. Struck with this noble answer, 
Werner paced up and down the room for some 
timet then suddenly stopping before her: ' Yon 
must be extricated from this situation, Henrietta 



tog on her lover's arm ; and, from that time, she 
constantly in their lete-i-tlttc* made use of the fa- 
miliar and endearing expressions which are com- 
monly used by persons betrothed. 

Werner's eloquence soon prevailed over the 
force of Mademoiselle Son tag's habits, and she 
decided upon quitting the stage. He writes to his 
father to obtain his consent to his marriage with 
thb accomplished Henrietta; the father refuses, 
and disinherits his son. Werner still persists, 
however, in his intention ; he proposes en- 
deavouring to obtain the situation of Professor 
ef Music at the University of Berlin ; and Hen- 
rietta, on her part, is to give a farewell concert, 
as the remaining means of existence for herself 
and family. 

The Concert is announced, and tickets are taken 
by everybody. Among the rest, an Ambassador, 
who baa arrived the previous evening at Berlin, 
and had not been able to procure one, addresses 
himself, as a last resource, to Henrietta, where 
he is equally unsuccessful. * Must 1 then,' said 
the Count K., renounce all hope of listening to 
a prodigy, of whom I have heard so much (* ' I 
know hut one way,' said Henrietta, smiling, ' to 
repair so great an evil, which is, to allow me the 
pleasure of singing before you now.' She sung ; 
the Count was delighted, and, pressing her baud 
as he departed, he placed on her finger a magni- 
ficent ring, and left her. 

The Concert takes place, and 'n thus described : 

' The evening came, and Ibe Concert was full and 
brilliant. A celebrated artist who was present, ad- 
dressed Henrietta from the orchestra, and poured forth, 
with true frelinjr, his regret that this ornament of the 
arts would henceforth shine but for a small circle. 
At every piece that she sans;, the room ran; with ap- 
plause; and, when at last she took leave, roses and 
myrtles were showered on her path from the boxes, an 
intimation that the cause of her quitting the singe was 
understood. There was, in this last mark of interest, 
something that spoke deeply to her heart: with tears 
in her i yes, sbe returned her thanks for such a recep- 
tion, while a feeling of sadness crossed her mind, at 
the thought that she was now, as it were, for ever 
abandoning the temple of the arts, of which she had 
become a worthy priestess ; and, whatever might be the 
happiness a peaceful hnmc promised to her, still it 
must be bought by this sacrifice.* 

' Werner conducted her to her carriage, and drove 
home with her; as soon as they entered, they threw 
themselves into each other's arms. " Now," exclaimed 
Henrietta, "now I am at last thine." Aflrrntimo 
Werner spoke In a voice of deep emotion, " Henrietta, 
whom think you I saw at the concert i" and he con- 
tinued, as she looked at him with an inquiring glance, 
" My father ; I will sec him to-morrow morning early, 
and then tell you what effect my persuasions and your 
looks have had upon him." The lovers separated with 
hij;h hopes, for they could not look upon it as a bad 
sign, that Werner's father should have been present at 
the conceit. 

1 Early next morning, a clergyman named Walter 
was announced to Henrietta ; a venerable old man, 
with silvery locks, entered ; he addressed her with an 
Open confidence : " My request," said he, " is quickly 
Spoken, and as quickly granted or rejected ; yesterday 
you reaped a rich harvest, your looks speak of bene- 
volence and kindness, and, perhaps, happiness has 
softened yew heart— I come to ask your sneconr for a 



wretched family. A mother, whose youth has seen 
wealth and happiness, and who has been nursed In 
brighter prospects, languishes in misery, with three 
children. Her husband was, but the other day, cast in 
to prison, for debts which misfortune has brought on 
him : a few hundred dollars would restore him to hia 
family, but they are difficult to be procured, and, in 
the mean time, want and misery hang over the 
heads of the father, the wife, and their children. 
Would you desire to perfo 



short. 



the d 
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your generosity." Henrietta was deeply moved by the 
simple narrative of the worthy old nan ; she asked 
with an agitated voice, " What is the amount of hit 
debt?" "Two hundred dollars ; and, it may be, another 
hundred to satisfy the pressing wants of the family, 
and put the father in a condition to support them by 
his own exertions, of which he will not he sparing." 
" My God," cried Henrietta, " had then this man so 
few friends, that for so paltry a sum he must endure 
such misery ?" With these words, sbe Sew to her desk, 
and, taking out three hundred dollars, she gave them 
to the clergyman with these words ; " Take them, 
father, heaven has bestowed on me such abundance, 
that, even after giving away this trifle, I shall be richer 
than I had ever hoped. 1 entreat of you, take the 
money and fly to their assistance." The old man seized 
her hand, and pressed it fervently to his lips : " God 
will reward you for this," he said, with glistening eves ; 
" believe me, roy child, God will reward you." There 
was a prophetic tone in his void, that struck Hen- 
rietta ; she accompanied him to the door, and returned 
with a light heart to her apartment.' 

A few minutes after, the Count K. entered ; he 
caine in the name of the Duke, his roaster, to 
propose a private marriage, which Henrietta re- 
fused. ' The Grand Duke expected such an 
answer/said the Ambassador; ' but, if bis occu- 
pation of the throne is an obstacle to his union 
with Henrietta, he will resign the government of 
his state to his brother, become a simple citizen, 
and then sue for a happiness which the sceptre 
prevents his obtaining.' One word from Hen- 
rietta would have exalted her to tbe rank of 
Duchess. * Hud you a throne itself to offer me,' 
she replied to the Ambassador, ' 1 should decline 
your proposjl ; f am engaged to a young man, 
who, like myself, is un artist ; we love' each other, 
and no othermun shall ever become my husband.' 
' Noble and generous woman 1' said the Count, 
receiving her in bis arms, ' you shall be my 
daughter.' At that moment the door was sud- 



According to the German edition of this little, 
novel, Henrietta and her lover were, that same 
evening, united in the Counts private chapel, by 
the same divine who, in the morning, had ob- 
tained from her the relief which he implored for 
a distressed family. But, according to a post- 
scriptum, appended to the translation of ibis work, 
lately published at Paris, Mile. Sontag was doomed 
to experience a more severe disappointment tban 
any she had hitherto suffered. It appears that the 
Count, desirous of ascertoining whether the 
attachment of the young couple was likely to 
prove constant, stipulated that Henrietta should 
absent herself for some time previous to their 
marriage. She accordingly proceeded to Paris, 
and it is probably to this circumstance that we 
are indebted for the pleasure of seeing her in 
England, 

These memoirs of Mademoiselle Sontag, for the 
authenticity of which, however, we will not vouch, 
have obtained, both in France and Germany, 
the most flattering reception ; and, although 
they possess little elegance of style to recommend 
thein, though the characters are described rather 
as caricatures than portraits, and though there is 
some unnecessary ridicule thrown on a member 
of our peerage, we entertain but little doubt 
that the English translation, which, we under- 
stand, is preparing for the press, will be read 
with lively interest by the inquisitive, as well as 
Ibe fashionable classes, of the three kingdoms. 
It will, at least, enable them to form someopinion 
of tbe personal attraations and talents of this 



lovely actress, whom we have endeavoured to 
pourtray, from tbe descriptions contained in this 
small volume, as well as from our own recollec- 
tions, assisted by some information contained in 
-memoirs ascribed to Rossini, and published in the 
last number of 'Le Furet de Lonnres,' 



SECRET THOUGHTS OF KINGS. 






Introduction. 

When Anthony of Cryna counselled Charles 

the Fifth gradually to rid himself of the petty 

Italian sovereigns, and monopolise their domains, 

the prince made answer, that 'his conscience 



i the way.' 



,' Pshaw ! 



give yoi 



science to tbe winds,' 'replied the politi 

your Majesty have a conscience, it is idle for 

your Majesty to dream of being Emperor.' 

Charles gave many a proof, in after life, of the 
diligence with which he took thia advice to 
heart, and eradicated the noxious and encumber- 
ing word, ' Conscience,* from the catalogue of 
his motives. Much of the efficacy of counsel, 
however, will always depend upon the terms in 
which it is conveyed ; though it would be foreign 
to our present purpose to stop and discuss the 
results which might have followed upon the hint, 
had the scruples of the young monarch been 
alarmed by the plainer and sterner language, 
which would have told him, that glory is too com- 
monly the grave of honour, and honour rarely the 
road to fame. 

It would prove a curious task to inquire by 
what rare chance it happened, that the education 
of this prince had left him any moral scruples 
whatever to deal with. Judging by the redun- 
dant exploits of his fellow-potentates, from Jeze- 
bel's consort down to the present Autocrat of the 
North, even the uninitiated might be warranted in 
concluding, that nations were made for princes, 
and not princes for nations ! Yet stand they not 
without excuse ; for, if, to the natural infim.ity of 
human nature, we add the melancholy temptations 
which beset the stripling heirs of thrones, — the 
vitiating voice of sycophancy, the ready means 
which offer themselves for the gratification of 
their desires, the foul enticements laid in their 
way by those who aspire to rule over the debili- 
tated roiud of their manhood, and the base and 
artful misguidance of companions, versed in all 
the wiles and effrontery of courts, — it is truly 
wonderful, not that the race of kings should afford 
us so many lessons of exalted depravity, but that 
it should present us with the example of so many 
individuals undeserving of the blame or execra- 
tion of after ages. 

It is bappv for nations, as well as individuals, 
that good should so constantly be elicited from 
evil. Our own country, probably, owes no small 
portion of the blessings of its 'Protestant inde- 

Eendence to the gloomy prejudices, imbibed In 
er early years, by the bigote'd daughter of Cathe- 
rine of Arragon. The lessons of Vivos, and the 
wily Linares, implanted in her breast that obsti- 
nate devotion to the See of Rome, out of which 
arose her sanction of the atrocities perpetrated on 
men. who were Idolised by the nation for their 
virtues and talents, — atrocities, so soul-Stirring, 
sanguinary, and disgustful, as to have eminently 
conduced "to prevent a relapse into the errors of 
Papism, whilst they whetted the age of men's 
newly-adopted opinions on tbe steel of religious 
persecution. 

Holland also stands mainly indebted for the 
achievements of her independence, both political 
and ecclesiastical, to the lessons in worldly wis- 
dom, which the youthful Prince of Orange derived 
from confidential intercourse with the talented 
Charles the Fifth. Little cjwid that despot 
have anticipated the practical' appliance of those 
lessons to tbe establishment of a power, formed, 
iu an essential degree' by the aptitude of his seho- 
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tar, oat of <b« rulM of the richest portion of 
Philip'* imperial inheritance. Yet history has 
been deficient in revealing: the source whence 
flowed the generous patriotism and self-denying 
magnanimity of a prince, whose mind had so long- 
been exposed to the influence of the most ambi- 
tious court in Christendom. 

It would be rain to expert that ' the divine 
right of kings,' that noxious bane of princely vir- 
tue, should ever be suffered to sink into abeyance. 
So long as monarchy exists, it will ever form an 
instrument grateful in its sound to the ears of 
kings, and, therefore, capable of being applied, 
with sinister efficacy, to the steerage of their 
caprices, by perfidious and designing counsellors. 
Nor is this right otherwise than a regal offspring 
of the ' privilege of the strongest.' The Floren- 
tine prince of politicians may have illustrated the 
thousand modes of reducing this right to practice 
with elaborate and deplorable sagacity j but its 
nature and tendency had been developed long 
before his times in the neglected ' Republic of 
Plato.' 

Before we approach the repast afforded by the 
' Royal Mornings ' of the Prussian Machiavel, we 
shall derive additional relish for it by amusing 
ourselves awhile with the reveries of the Academic, 
who makea Thrasymacb, the sophist, boldly as- 
sert, * that what the world deems " right," is 
nothing more nor less than the " pre-eminence 
of the stronger." ' ' Laws,' says he, ' are every 
where concocted according to the will of the 
party in power ( In democracies, the? favour the 
peoplei In aristocracies, the nobility; and in 
monarchies, the prince. In every country, le- 
gialatora chastise disobedience to their wills, as 
an infringement of the rule of right ; hence they 
esteem that alone as right, which turns to their 
profit. Dost tbou seriously conceive, that the 
shepherd who takes the trouble of driving his 
flock to the pasture, and exposes himself to every 
inclemency of the season?, docs it for the tkerp'i 
good! No! no! my friend; he does it for the 
sake of the wool. It is the same with rulers. 
When the weaker sacrifices himself for the 
stronger, and the stronger treads the weaker □ 
foot, both of them act under compulsion. < 
template, for instance, a tyrant, a despot, firmly 
seated on his throne; he feels no hesitation in 
employing force, as well as artifice, in order to 
attain Lie end. He robs others of their property, 
spares neither what is sacred nor what is profane, 
and Is equally regardless as to whether the plun- 
der belongs to the state or the individual. Even 
thing depends upon his being fortunate enough 
to conceal his crimes from the world's eye, or 
tttong enough to set its opinion at defiance ; bold 
enough to stick at nothing, and prudent enough 
to do nought byhalvee. It must be remembered, 
however, that, where these supports are wanting, 
he will be spit upon as a pickpocket or highway- 
man, and, at last, come to the gallows. But if he 
have bravely subdued a mighty state, conquered 
kingdoms, and brought whole nations under his 
dominion, then, friend Socrates, those odious 
epithets sink into oblivion, and are metamorphosed 
into high-sounding and honourable titles, whilst 
the whole world, wrapt in admiration, applauds 
bis splendid transgressions.' 

Every succeeding age has lent its attestation to 
the fidelity of this melancholy picture : the prince 
Mid the usurper, the conqueror and the conquered, 
the monarchist and the republican, have each 
continued to swim witb the tide of earthly cir- 
cumstances, and to bow their necks before the 
shrine of those, who 

' must be titled Gods, 

Great benefactors of mankind, deliverers, 
Worshipt with temple, priert and mcrinee ; 
UhIi the son of Jove, of Mars the other; 
Till conqu'ror Death discover them scares man, 
Rolling in brutish vices, and deform 'd.' 
Before we throw open the royal page, it be- 
hoves ns to produce some warrant of its authen- 
ticity : and the reader must not, therefore, find 



fault with us, if, in so wise and sceptical an age, 
when it is become more than ever necessary for 
the journalist to ' look before be leaps,' we add a 
tail to the preface contained in our preceding 
columns. 
The world cannot have forgotten the existence 
f a certain pseudo-hermaphrodite, yclept the 
Chevalier d'Eon de Beaumont.' To what class 
or species this singular being appertained, there 
would be less difficulty In determining, than to 
what sex of the human genus its body-corporate 
assigned it : suffice it for our present purpose to 
observe, that it was an individual of our kind, so 
rich in tnind, experience, and worldly attainments, 
that its society was as much courted by valued 
friends of ours, as was that of the shaggy Me- 
pbistofeles by the wondering Faust. It had chosen 
for itself, at a more advanced period of life, the 
exclusive use of female attire; which, in former 
years, was doffed to reassume the habiliments of 
the nobler sex, whenever the occasion permitted 



To drop, however, the tone of mystery, it il 
well known that no petticoat dangled from the 
waist of Augustc- And re-Tim othee d'Eon, when, as 
an urchin of six years, he was comfortably housed 
under his aunt's roof at Paris : as a boy of four- 
teen, he quietly prosecuted his studies at the 
College Mazarin ; and, as a full-grown youth; he 
rapidly passed from the Doctorship of Civil, to 
that of Canon Laws, and thence to the dignity of 
* Avocat du Pnrlemcnt.' The first occasion of 
his slide from the shelf of man-hood, dates from 
the circumstance of his being employed, through 
the influence of his patron, the prince de Conti, 
ai a spy upon the suspected malpractices of the 
thenFrencnambassadorBtSt.Petersburgh; whence 
he returned to France, and appeared again in ' all 
the dignity of 

The address and talent he had displayed on this 
delicate mi-aioo proved so acceptable and ad van- 
of Louis the Fifteenth 



Petersburgh, and London, in which last capital he 
contrived so effectually to ingratiate himself with 
the British Monarch, that he was sent by him to 
Paris, in 1762, witb the ratification of the treaty 
of peace between England and France. When 
the Duke de Nivemois quitted London, where he 
had discharged the functions of Ambassador- 
Extraordinary, the Chevalier replaced him in the 
character of Minister-Plenipotentiary, and some 
months afterwards resigned his post to tbeComte 
de Griercby. With this nobleman he had subse- 
quently so serious a misunderstanding, that he 
was impelled to publish a volume, containing all 
the letters, circumstances, and secret negotia- 
tions, which had occurred during his mission, 
and seriously implicating the Dukes de Cboiseul 
and de Praslin, and Madame de Pompadour, the 
French King's mistress, as well as the depositary 
of his power and influence. His return to France 
was now rendered impossible i but he bad the 

Sood fortune to find, in the French Sovereign 
imsclf, a secret friend, who well knevv him to be 
one of the most dexterous and successful agents 
his ' Secret Police' had ever employed, and set- 
tled upon him a pension of 12,000 livres : — * In 
consequence,' wrote Louis under his own hand, 
' of the services which the Sieur d'Eon has ren- 
dered me both in Russia and with my armies, as 
also in consideration of other commissions I have 
intrusted to him.' This pension tb£ Chevalier 
continued to enjoy until the breaking out of the 
French Revolution. - 

It will naturally be asked, What all thb can 
have to do with the ' Royal Mornings V and we 
reply, ' Nothing more nor less, gentle reader, 
than, in the first place, to account to thee for the 
means by which we became possessed of pages 
never designed to meet the public eye ; and, in 
the second, tor the opportunity which the Cheva- 
lier enjoyed of obtaining this and many another 



i, bv way of 



curious document, from the Department of Secret 
Police at Paris.' 

But we have done both with the person and the 
sex, on which, by the way, his living executori* 
capable of throwing unequivocal light, and now 
proceed to open the pages of the ' Matinees 
Royales,' which Frederick the Great bequeathed 
and dedicated to the edification of bis ignoble 
nephew, Frederic William the Third. 
• Of Religion. 

'Religion is absolutely necessary to a state. 
This is an axiom which we should be fools to dis- 
pute. The sovereign, who allows his subjects to 
abuse religion, is a mere dolt; and, if he possess 
any himself, is no better. Listen well to what I 
say, my dear nephew; there is no greater tyrant 
over Ibe mind and heart than religion, for she 
does not harmonise with our passions, nor with 
the enlarged views ofpolicy which a sovereign 
ought to entertain. The only true religion a 
prince can know, is his own interest and glory. 
His position ought to dispense with his following 
any other. He may, however, be permitted " 
maintain its appearance on orr""'™ '■" «■■» 
amusing those wbo observe and 

If be fear God, or, more properly speaking, 
the language of priests and women, — if he fear 
the devil, like Louis the XlVth., in his old age, 
he becomes feeble and puerile ; he is worthy of 
the Capuchin's cowl. Is it an object to take ad- 
vantage of a favourable opportunity and seize 
upon a neighbour's territory! An army of devils 
start up before you to prevent your purpose : we 
are weak enough to believe that we should be 
guilty of injustice, and take measure with our 
uwn bands of the punishment consequent upon 
our transgression. Still I do not mean to say, 
that we should make a display of impiety and 
atheism ; though it is necessary wc should think 
in accordance with the rank we bold. Alt the 
popes, who possessed common sense, cherished 
those religions principles which squared witb 
their aggrandisement. It would be the acme of 
folly, were a prince to give way to petty miseries, 
which are only designed for the common herd. 
•0/ Justice. 

• We as much owe justice to our subjects, as 
thev owe respect to us. By this I mean, my dear 
nephew, that we must administer justice to man. 
kind, and especially to our subjects, so long as it 
does not injure our rights, or prejudice our au- 
thority; for no comparison must be allowed be- 
tween the rights of the sovereign, and those of 
the subject or slave. Be just and firm, whenever 
you are called upon to judge and determine any 
contest between one of your subjects and another. 
This is the only conduct by which you can ac- 
quire their adoration. But take especial care 
that such justice do not unthrone you. Figure to 
yourself Charles I., who was brought to the scaf- 
fold by that very measure of justice which the 
fublic voice is constantly bellowing after. • • * • 
have often reflected on the benefits which may 
accrue to a state, from the Institution of a le- 
gislative body, whereby the whole nation ia repre- 
sented, and wherein the laws enjoy a depositary. 
I am even disposed to believe, that it King is safer 
in his seat when ho originates or preserves such 
an institution ; but he must be ft msn of a bene- 
volent chftractcr,andrc[ilctcwith <rccd principles, 
if he le liable to have bis actions silted every .day. 
But the Prince who is endowed with ambition, 
must renounce any such an establishment ; I 
should have done nothing, had my hands been 
tied. It is possible I may pa*s ivitti posterity for 
being a just king; but I shall be denied the ap- 
pellation of a hero. A constitutional sovereign 
is more commonly exposed to the vicissitudes of 
fortune than a despot; but then, a despot is re- 
quired to be active, enlightened, and firm. More 



iry to confer splendour c 
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despot's feet, humbles himself to degradation, and 
enlightens bin. For these reasons, it is more 
advantageous to a great mind to reign despoti- 
cally, but more prejudicial to a nation to live 
under despotic sway. 

Of PoBlict. 
As it is agreed, by common consent, that it is 
ignominious and villainous to cheat one's neigh- 
bour, men have sought out a term which might 
soften down the thing, and have pitched upon the 
word * politics ' as most apt for the occasion. Be 
this as it may, I will tell you what are my own 
ideas of politics. According to my apprehension, 
my dear nephew, this word 'politics' implies 
that we must be constantly on the look-out to 
dupe our fellow-creatures; this is the means of 
getting the advantage of them, or, at least, of 
being upon an equal footing with the rest df 
mankind. For, you may rest assured, that every 
state in the world runs along the some beat, 
and that this is the hidden motive which sways 
the whole human race, whether great or small. 
Starting upon this principle, you need not blush 
to contract alliances, and appropriate the whole 
benefit of them to your own emolument. Be 
wary not to commit the unpardonable mistake of 



not abandoning them, whenever vr; 

tales; and most especially, you should vigorously 

follow up the maxim that * to plunder your 



eighbours is to deprive them of the means of ii 
juring you.' * • * * " We may divide this sub- 
ject into ' State Politics' and ' Private Politics." 
The first has a reference to none but the great in- 
terests of the kingdom ; the latter, to the private 
interests of the sovereign. 



EIGHT DAYS AT BRIGHTON— BY AFOREIGNER 
OF DISTINCTION. 

[Concluded.] 

In the tea-room contiguous to the ball-room, 
(described in my last,) f found almost all my ac- 
quaintance, and was introduced to new ones, 
which contributed greatly to enchancc the plea- 
sure the evening afforded me. 

To enjoy a ball, in any country, one should 
dunce, ana, iu England, it is indispensable to do 
to. Here no gentleman must presume to speak 
a word to a lady, to whom he has not been intro- 
duced, and it is only a waltz or a quadrille, that 

(lives one any chance of entering —'" 

' "i the young ladies, i 






readily availed 
myself of this medium of introduction ; for 
dancing now-a-days is merely graceful walking, 
and nothing like the violent exercise it once was. 
Several young ladies were successively intro- 
duced to me as partners, and among the number 



her merits. . Her conversation is marked by all 
the intelligence and animation expressed in her 
pretty face, where beauty is heightened by the 
charm of unvarying sweetness of temper. We 
spoke of France, where she had been educated, 
and of several of her young friends, whom 1 
also knew. This sympathy of recollection soon 
made us acquainted. When the quadrille was 
ended, I conducted her to her aunt, to whom 
she introduced me. Years have made hut 
little change in the fine features of Mrs. 
F— b— rt, whose countenance is the mirror 
of that elevated mind, which has been so 
forcibly developed in some passages of her 
life. We talked of Brighton, a place to which 
she is much attached, and which I praised in 
all the sincerity of my gratitude for the pleasure 
I had enjoyed in it. Beside her were seated 

Colonel D on and his lady ; the latter is, I 

believe, a relation of Mrs. F — b — rt. They in- 
formed me, that they intended in a few days to 
leave Brighton for France, and the flattering en- 
comiums they were pleased to bestow upon my 
couiitry were not a little gratifying to me. 

Happiness and pleasure are a temporary re- 
newal of youth, I danced tiU two in the morning, 



and 1 have seldom known time to slip so 
rapidly away. In the course of the evening, 
I was introduced to Miss Wy m. Her mo- 
ther, who is a native of Poland, was long ago 
acquainted with my friend M. Wolicki, who has 
often spoken to me of his interesting country- 
woman. Every thing connected with Poland re- 
vives in my mind so many delightful associations, 
that I could not refrain from requesting Miss 
Wy— am to obtain her mother's permission that 
I might call upon her next day. The young lady 
assured me that her mother would be exceedingly 
glad to see me. 

Mr. Charles Th on, with whom I had re- 
newed acquaintance, introduced me to a lady, 

(Mrs. W er,) whose husband possesses a fine 

estate at some distance from Brighton. Mrs. 
W— — er requested that 1 woula accompany 
Mr. Th— on, who had promised to sup with her. 
This was an invitation which could not easily be 
resisted, and especially as Sir Robert and most of 
my friends had already left the hall. I therefore 
gladly acceded to the proposition, and we pro- 
ceeded to the Steyne Hotel, where Mrs. W er 

lodged. The supper was no less agreeable than 
the ball, and it formed a very appropriate conclu- 
sion to the evening's entertainments. Mrs. W — er 
gave us an invitation to spend a few days at her 
residence. ' We sometimes act plays,' said she, 
1 a sort of amusement which is becoming fashion- 
able in England ; for we now enter perfectly into 
the spirit of that which you call in France, la ere 
de cMteau.' We then made a comparative esti- 
mate of the pleasures of rural retirement in dif- 
ferent countries ; and I promised to give Mrs. 
W— er my sincere opinion of fashionable rustica- 
tion in England, of which her kind invitation 
would afford me a favourable opportunity of 



''"t 



luring my short residence at Brighton, the 
many happy accidents which fate contrived for 
me, multiplied, in an incalculable degree, the 
pleasure which I had reason to anticipate. One of 
these lucky chances was my introduction to Miss 
Wy — am. On the morning after the ball, I lost 
no time in paying a visit to her mother. On en- 
tering, ] observed on the table some of my works 
on Poland, which might have afforded me an in- 
troduction similar to that which Sterne obtained 
at Versailles ; but prepossessed by all the kindness 
I had experienced in the native-land of Mrs. 
Wy — am, and with the confidence naturolly in- 
spired by the recollection of benefits received, I 
sent in my name without hesitation, and was im- 
mediately introduced to the lady. 

There are few pleasures greater than that which 
is derived from seeing persons or things whose 

rrcsence revives recollections of past happiness, 
spent the morning of my life in the native 

country of Mrs. Wy am, which is endeared to 

me by all the ties of early friendship and love. 
But to my strong prepossession in favour of every 
thing connected with Poland, 1 must by no means 
attribute the gratification I enjoyed in the agree- 
able conversation of Mrs. W y a m. She in- 
troduced me to Mr. W. Wy — —am, brother to 
Lord Eg ont, whose various diplomatic mis- 
sions to foreign Courts have rendered him almost 
a citizen of the world i and our conversation was 
animated by his interesting recollections. Of the 

charming Miss Wy am, I may observe that 

the form and features she has inherited from her 
father and mother present a combination of 



friend, M. Wolicki, whose life has been devoted 
to his country's welfare. This naturally drew 
forth eulogiums on him, and reflections on the 
present state of Poland. Whenever the Poles 
speak of the independence of their country, they 
become animated by the most enthusiastic feeling 
of patriotism, and they seem to be gifted by a 
sort of national eloquence j but, alas 1 the Poles 
have a birth-place, hut no country. 
Gratifying as wm my visit to Mre, Wy— — am, 



I, therefore, took leave of the lady, re- 
questing, that, as her countryman, I might take 
the liberty of calling upon her again. ' 1 thought, 
Sir,' said she, ' that you were a Frenchman.* 
' True, Madam/ I replied, ' I am a native of 
France. One's birth-place is a matter of acci- 
dent i but, when we make choice of a country as 
a place of residence, it is a proof that we know 
bow to appreciate its advantages. To the attach- 
ment I have always expressed for Poland, both 
verbally and in my writings, I am, no doubt, in- 
debted for the act of naturalisation with which 
your senate honoured me.' ' That was rather an 
unusual thing, Sir,' ' And it is a distinction. Ma- 
dam, of which I shall be the more proud, if it be the 
means of procuring for me the favour of repeat' 
ing my visit here.' 

Mrs. Wy am possesses all the good-natured 

politeness for which her countrywomen are dis- 
tinguished ; and with the assurance that I should 
henceforth be received as the friend of M. Wo- 
licki, I took leave of the family, after having en- 
joyed all that pleasurable feeling which arises 
from (he sympathy of recollections and impres- 

I had now enjoyed the invigorating sir of 
Brighton for more than a week, during which I 
had been most agreeably occupied. Free from 
the cares of business, and wholly devoted to plea- 
sure, I enjoyed, in all its plenitude, that happy 
state of mind which arises from the union of idle- 
ness and meditation, recollection and forgetful- 
ness, which gives to days the rapidity of momenta, 
and to moments the value of ages. Letters which 
I received from London, however, reminded me 
of the object of my journey, and of the necessity 
of repairing to town as speedily us possible. I, 
therefore, prepared to take leave of all my new 
and interesting acquaintances. I had nothing but 
thanks to offer, and these I rendered personally 
to moat of the kind friends from whom I had 
received so much attention during my stay at 
Brighton. And to those whom I could not see I 
wrote notes, expressing my gratitude, and the 
hope of seeing them soon in London. 

On my return to the hotel, Sir Charles , 

on hearing that I had ordered a post-chaise for 
my journey to town, said, ' If you are not in a 
very great hurry, you would do well to postpone 
your departure until to-morrow, when you may 

Kby the stage, which starts every morning for 
ndon -, and, as I know you are an observing 
traveller, you will have an opportunity of 
judging of the superiority of our public con- 
veyances compared with those of the continent.* 
I thanked him for his suggestion, and 1 imme- 
diately sent to take a place in the Tally-ho coach, 
which was to start next morning at ten o'clock, 
and was to perform the journey to town, (fifty-/ 
two miles,) in less than six hours. 

On the following morning, having breakfasted 
like a traveller, taken leave of Sir Charles, and 
thanked Mrs. Brierly, the landlady of the Glou- 
cester Hotel, for all the attention I had received 
from her, I got into the stage, whose lightness, 
elegance, and, above all, the four fine horses by 
which it was drawn, would have rendered it a 
splendid state-carriage for a German Margrave. 

As the coach rolled along, the smooth roads of 
the county of Sussex, I thought on the eight 
agreeable days which I had spent at Brighton, 
and which seemed to have passed away like a 
dream. I opened my travelling album, which 
contained some sketches of Brighton, and remarks 
on the persons whom I had met (here ; and, full 
of grateful recollection, I began to trace, in the 
form of a farewell, those feelings of regret which 
I could not suppress on my departure, when my 
only companion in the coach, a gentleman of pre- 
possessing appearance and manners, addressing 
me in French, inquired how I liked Brighton. 
' So well. Sir,' I replied, * that I shall never for- 
get it ;' and, yielding to the communicative^ dispo- 
sition of my countrymen, which, unfortunately, 
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is not always controlled by prudence, I entered 
into gome details on persons, places, and things, 
adding, that, to preserve the recollection of what 
I had seen, I intended to carry home with me my 
written observations, and some sketches, which 1 
showed him in my album. ' I presume, then, Sir,' 
aaid the gentleman, ' that you intend publishing 

n manuscript in London, where it will, no 
it, be read with considerable interest.'— 
'There are several obstacles to such a design, 
Sir,' I replied. ' In the first place, I am not able 
to write English.' ' Oh ! that objection might 
be easily removed,' said he, ' for publications are 
now constantly translated from the one language 
to the other. We seem to be convinced of the 
truth of Madame de Stael's observation, that ge- 
nius of any kind whatever is so rare a phenome- 
non, that, if every modern nation were reduced to 
its own treasures, it would be but poor.* ' I am 
not vain enough to suppose. Sir, that any produc- 
tion of mine can add to the treasures of your coun- 
try. Besides, 1 have a still more solid objection. I 
«an speak only in terms of admiration of all that 
I have seen in England, and the repetition of 
praise, however varied in its form, becomes, at 
last, tedious and monotonous. However, I ac- 
knowledge that I love to praise when I can do so 
with sincerity.' ' Let not that consideration have 
amy weight. Sir ; very few of your countrymen 
who have travelled in England have given us any 
reason to complain of their extravagant compli- 
ments. Your remarks will, therefore, have the 
recommendation of an agreeable contrast to those 
d them. 



which had preceded 



Your celebrated 



' Too* lee genres soot bon* hors le genre ennuTeux.' 
Besides, if among your anecdotes and observations 
you here and there introduce a striking portrait, 
though it should be somewhat flattered, the ori- 
ginals wilt not be inclined to find fault with the 
nigh colouring, or the favourable light, in which 
it u shown off. But is it possible, that, in all the 
pages you have written, there is not a single 
satirical stroke, nor a sprinkling of attic salt, to 
afford the reader a relish I ' ' There is not, I 
you, Sir. I am certainly aware, that the 
who steeps his pen in the gall of satire and ridi- 
cule will always be read with avidity. Maligna] 
insinuations are sure to be readily listened to an 
believed, and in such matters the world is evi 
willing to adopt probability as certainty. However, 
I have described only the sincere impression of my 
feelings. I found the air of Brighton pure and 
invigorating, the baths and springs salubrious, the 
situation of the town picturesque, its buildings 
elegant, its public establishments excellently 
ducted; in short, every thing I saw, evet 
Gloucester Hotel, at which I put up, is deserving 
of praise.' ' But what do you say of the 
English ladies ?' ' Of most of them 1 have said, 
that only the chisel of Chantrey, the pencil of 
Lawrence, or the lyric genius of Moore or 
Campbell, can ,do justice > to their charms.' 
.' Perhaps, Sir, those who always praise them, 
do not know them well; those who always 
dispraise them, do not know them at all. 
But you will doubtless describe the seats, the 
monuments,' &c. ' Very little of that, Sir; for 
I have observed that such descriptions pass 
off very well on the spot, because the 



not always good to repeat. For instance, how 
absurd would it be, were I to repeat the judicious 
observations lately made to me by my learned 
friend Mr. Wilkinson, at Brighton ; were I to 
incorporate in my sketches erudite dissertations 
on the ancient name of Brighth elm stone, which 
usage has abbreviated, and the origin of which is 
referred to Brighthelm, a Saxon Bishop, who 
founded the town, in the first ages of Christianity 
in tikis country, — on the ruins of a Castle built in 
1593, in the reign of Henry VIII.,— on the forti- 
fications erected by order of Eliiabeth, — on the 
Karl of Kent, Lord«f Brighton, who was killed 



in the battle of Hastings { — or, going still farther 
back, on the occupation of the Romans, rendered 
evident by the traces of their camp, and by 
medals occasionally dug up. Most assuredly 
I should be told that this display of research and 
antiquarian lore was very much out of place, and 
I should be called upon for details of a more 
modern character, ana better suited to the taste of 
the present generation — of such persons as fly from 
London to Brighton to escape from the cares of 
business or other anxieties. People wish to be 
informed of things belonging to the world in which 
they live ; as, when the coaches arrive and depart ; 
what time the journey occupies ; when the mili- 
tary band collects, on the Steine, all the beauty of 
Brighton, from the Duchess to the dress-maker : 
when the races take place; what new song Mi 



what most gratifies his palate; the fashionable belle 
when she ought to promenade on the Cliff ; the 
sportsman, when and where the hounds are turned 
out. These, as I have already observed, are the 
particulars which would give most satisfaction to 
those who are attracted to Brighton by the pur- 
suit of pleasure, or the wish of a few days' relaxa- 

' ' But you might at least highly gratify curiosity, 
by describing domestic scenes, by painting the 
interior of families.' ' To do that, sir, it would be 
necessary to enter domestic circles at all hours 
and without any restraint; but, in this country, 
politeness does not carry you the length of that 
heroic submission to ennui, which, in France, in- 
duces us to endure the visits of persons who are 
quite uncongenial to our tastes. However, I know 
well that this reserve is far from being founded 
in egotism, and that conviction makes me always 
speak with gratitude of friends who have, on 
my account, diverted from their general rules.' 
' Then, to give life to your pictures, you may 
introduce some historical episode ; for that would 

Eerfectly accord with the public taste.' * But 
ow could I venture on such a course in Eng- 
land 1 That is a field which your Scottish Bard 
has reaped so well, that he has left no gleanings. 
Besides, who shall pretend to imitate that warmth 
of style, that dramatic truth, with which he de- 
picts places and persons, and makes his readers 
always present in the scenes he describes. Vain, 
I repeat, would be the attempt. What confidence, 
too, must not one possess to encounter the criti- 
cism of your Reviews, which bestow their appro- 
bation only on real talent, and which never tail to 
expose ignorance and self-conceit. You see, 
then, that, all things considered, it will be a wiser 
plan for me to keep my scraps from the light 
than to incur the risk of a result which might 
render very applicable Seneca's maxim i 

' Csecn est temeritas qua petit canun ducem. 
' Allow me, Sir, to judge less severely than 
you do of yourself, and even to differ in opinion, 
so much that I declare I shall take pleasure in 
publishing your manuscript, if you will entrust 
me with it. I am a London bookseller, and the 
publisher of a great number of works ; and 1 
should like to include yours in the catalogue of 
my novelties for the present year, under the title 
of " Eight Days in Brighton." ' 

' It would certainly, Sir, he difficult for an author 
to refuse his assent to a proposition at one " ~ " 
gratifying to his taste and his self-love. 1 a 
therefore, accept your offer, under the condition 
that you do not publish the manuscript until I 
have left England, because eulogy ought to come 
from a distance to stamp it with all the truth of the 
sentiment which has dictated it ; — and, finally, that 
you give, as a motto to the whole, the happily ex- 
pressed sentiment of the Chevalier deBouflers : 

" Tout ce qui vient du cosur n'est pas de Is flatterie ; — 
lei flntteurs u'en ont pus." 

I bad just uttered these words, when the coach 
stopped at the inn, where we were todine.— ' lap- 
prove of ytfttr conditions,' aaid my fellow-traveller. 



mvh 

tering the Inn. We dined, drank a bottle of 
BuceUas, and paid our reckoning in less time 
than it would take a Westphalian postilion to 
alight from his horse, light his pipe, and replace 
himself in bis saddle. 

On returning to the coach, I found the oppor- 
tunity so favourable for conversing on English 
literature, and acquiring information respecting 
the true rank of literary reputations in this coun- 
try, that I constantly interrogated, and my oblig- 
ing companion always readily answered. He 
discoursed most judiciously and impartially on 
subjects with which experience and practice had 
rendered him familiar. He praised without flat- 
tery, and censured without severity. He made 
many pointed remarks, and introduced many 
lively traits, in drawing the portraits of modern 
writers ; many of whom he nad discovered and 
fostered, and whose merit he was always ready 
to encourage. In this way, before the end of our 
journey, I was made acquainted with the numeri- 
cal value of the talent of the greater part of 
English writers, from the Scotia and the Byrons 
to the compilers of pamphlets; but, as every 
thing here assumes the character of extensive 
speculation, I perceived that, even in literature, 
nothing was done on a low or contracted scale ; 
at least, if I might judge from the character of 
my fellow -traveller, who looked at great literary 
enterprises as Rothschild does at loans. 

While conversing, we arrived at the Elephant 
and Castle, whence hundreds of coaches daily de- 
part for different parts of England. ' This inn,' 
said my obliging companion, might, in the book- 
selling language, be called the preface to the 
great book, which it precedes. Here all the 
coaches stop, before they take their respective 
directions to the different parts of the town ; here 
the passengers also separate, and take one of the 
roads, leading to the principal chapters of this 
magnificent folio. That one leads to the City, 
the Chapter of Receipts ; (this, to the. West-end, 
which is "the Chapter of Expenditure. May 1 
ask you, Sir, which way you are going? ' 'IV 
Jauny's hotel in Leicester Square,' I replied. ' la, 
that case I must leave you ; for, though I Jive in. 
that part of the town, business now calls me to, 
the City, whither one of those coaches wilt convey 
me. But here is my address, and I shall be much 
gratified if you will bring me your work u soon 
as possible.' 



FIVE ARTS. 



DatgnM fir Public and Private HuiMing*. By John 
Scant, Prefiuor of Architecture b> the Royal Aca- 
dtmy, *c. F.R.S.,R.A.,F,S,A. PoL Priestley 
and Weak. London, 1828. 

Genius, under whatever circumstances it shows 
itself, must command admiration. Associated though 
it be with a thousand eccentricities, the moment it 
displays itself, every feeling of ridicule, of compassion, 
or disgust at the extravagances which, accompany it, 
gives place to the respect it extort*. We feel an inter- 
est in its career, we own its superiority, anil bow to 
its power, whenever it bursts forth from the cloud* 
that obscure it. Of this remark we have, in the per- 
son of Mr. Sonne, a living illustration, attested by the 
work before us. It holds him forth to us, although at 
an advanced age, still fired with paaiioo for his art, 
burning with all the ardour of youth in its cause, as- 
serting its excellence over all others, munificently pa- 
tronising it, enriching it with a thousand new inven- 
tions, boldly standing up against the censures, just or 
unjust, (and he has been subject to both,} which have 
been passed upon hi* works, and to which he Baa 
shown himself more than ordinarily alive, and strug- 
gling against the presumptuous interference of those 
whom worldly influence and power raise to pretension* 
which should be the peculiar prerogatives of know- 
ledge and taste. 

The talents of Mr. Soane have placed him deservedly 
in the highest rank of his profession ; but he has, 
moreover, carried his perseverance in the study of it 
farther than any other architect of his day, and to this. 
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be is indebted for hi* decided pre-eminence. He bad 
the advantage of Leing initiated by a really-taleote>l 
architect and a true artist — Mr. Dance. He afterwards 
atudied in Italy ; and, on hi* return to England, met 
with extensive patronage. His early works evince 
genius, and have the advantage of uot being remark- 
able for any particular manner or extravagant cha- 
racter) and it was some years before be indulged in 
those extraordinary flights, which all his later works ex- 
hibit. He afterwards struck out into a ilyle peculiarly his 
own ; and, faulty and ridiculous as that style undoubt- 
edly deserves to he considered, it still displays so many 
pleasing inventions, such playfulness of fancy, and so 
many real master-strokes of genius, that wonder and 



tains 






Slill we cannot blind ourselves to the eicesaive 
nerism, to the affectation and quackery (or faults very 
like them), which pervade all the woiks of Mr. Sonne, 
and are equally recognisable in his designs, his details, . 
bis drawings, bis lectures, and his letter-press in its 
every line, to n degree of offensive ness which, if it 
may be palliutid, cannot be excused, by the eanust- 
ncss and real love for his profession which appear 
in connexion with tliem. With these preliminary ob- 
servations, we proceed to notice Mr. Sonne's designs. 

The two first plates furnish us with ideas for en- 
trances to the metropolis and parks. These designs are 
full of merit, and have a most triumphal effect. We 
regret that they were not executed : the erections that 
have been raised on the site for which they were in- 
tended, are far iuferior; although the design of Ibese 
stems to have been borrowed, in some measure, from 
that of Mr. Soane. It is, indeed, curious to observe, 
hoiv completely the motive of some part of these new 
ornaments of the metropolis, (we allude more particu- 
larly to tne entrance to Hyde Park, with its screen of 
columns,) resembles that of the designs now before us. 
We lament that the pistes arc so badly executed. Mr. 
Soane seems to have mistaken slovenliness for a sketchy 
■nd artist-like manner; for surely it smacks little of 
artistical freedom, to represent Achilles rather as a 
sweep than a hero. 

The design for the palace is truly magnificent It is 
sufficient alone lo wipe out all the architectural sins of 
Mr. Soane, however heavy the account may be. It be- 
speaks a muster-mind ; and, when we think of the vile 
collection of frippeiy and deformity into which Buck- 
ingham Palace baa been converted," to the disgrace 
equally of (be Court and of the country, we feel for the 
national degradation, es we lament the want of judg- 
ment of those who direct the application of the public 
funds to works of art, and who could prefer such paltry 
designs aa those which have been permitted to be exe- 
cuted, to others much nobler and really splendid. 

The Waterloo Monument we pass by, as equally 
Snwortliy of the event it professed to celebrate, and of 
the architect who made the design which precedes it. 

Plates VII., VIII., IX., and X., present us with the 
designs of the Board of Trade, and accompanying 
buildings. 1 The interior of the Privy Council Cham- 
ber is one of the most exuberant, and not the least ex- 
travagant, of Mr. Sob ne's efforts. 



nexcusable. Equally unpardon- 
able is the fully of the ornaments lavished in the inte- 
rior of the Courts. Mr. Soane, it seems, never dreams 
of that essential requisite in good architecture, the 
adaptation of the style of the building to the character 
of the purposes for which it is to serve. Hence his 



irity, dazzle us with the elaborate minuteness and in- 
tricacy iff tbeir ornaments, and have mora the air of 
fairy halls than of seats of justice. 

The Scale Regie we have seen before In ■ TheBuild- 
biga of London," by Mr. Pugin. The impression before 
ns appears taken from the plate belonging to that work- 
There is no other plate in Mr. Sonne's ' Designs ' nearly 
so well executed. The subject of it also is more in Mr. 



* In an earlf Number of 'The Alneuram ' we promised 
BOjne remarks on this edifice, as a sequel to our anhnadver. 
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mself a better regal than legal architect, 
mot excuse the Roman append 
Norman Hall of William Rcfrjs, neither i 
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ityle of the Gothic designs for the House of Lords. 

TV design for a Senate House made in Rome In 
1779, bespeaks, indeed, ' the gay morning of youthful 
lid all the wild imagination of an enthusiastic 
imated by the contemplation of the majestic 
ruins of the sublime works of Imperial Rome.' It shows 
that our architect, like all artists who hare breathed 
the air of the Eternal City, felt its inspiring influence, 
and migbt exclaim with Angelica Kauffmanand Canova, 
' To succeed, we must design in Rome.' 

In presenting his designs for churches, Mr. Soane 
makes the old complaint, of being crippled in the mat- 
ter of expense. Notwithstanding this formidable difa- 
eulty, he has succeeded in producing, in St. Peter's 
church, at Walworth, and Trinity Church, Maryle- 
bone, (near the Regent's Park,) two very pleaaing and 
graceful works, saving and excepting always, out of 
this our commendation, the tutmerick brick angles of 
the latter. 

Of the designs for Villas, the! for Mr. Swinnerton 
is the best It is in sound taste, and simple — free from 
all those irrelevant extravagancies which disfigure the 
Bank, and the National Debt Office. 

Tbe additional building to Norwich Castle, Is to us 
an additional proof that Mr. Soane cannot, or will not, 
enter into the tne feeling end spirit of Gothic archi- 
tecture. 

Dulwicb College is a pretty plaything, and the Bank 
of England is the capo if opera of Mr. Sonne's inge- 
nuity, talent, invention, and of his whims and oddi- 
ties ; it abounds in architectural jmx tfitprit. The 
circular end towards Lothbory, redeems him, end, 
were he an utter Borromini ia the rest of his works, 
tor the sake of th is one little bit, we would forgive him 
all his monstrosities. 

To maintain our indulgent tone throughout our ar- 
ticle, we muat be silent on Chelsea Hospital, and, in 
doing so, will borrow Mr. Sonne' » own quotation, — 
1 On sfanra ponzqaoVJe me tals. 1 

The ' temporary residence,' the ' probationary domi- 
cile,' in Lincoln's Inn-Fields, introduces us to the very 
sanctum of our worthy architect. Here he has col- 
lected his rich stores of art and antiquity, — here be 
revels in architectural glory, dwelling, magician -like, 
among fame chambers of his own creating. In its 
kind it is perfect, — the ichnograpby of the very mind 
of the architect — everywhere disaculties surmounted — 
ingenuity triumphant— pictures, statues, snodels, and 
the most precious relies of antiquity, all provided for, 
— and then such a study ! a charming banqueting-room 
too! a glorious wine-cellar! We heartily wish our 
worthy professor may live long to enjoy these ele- 
gant delights, and that years may elapse, ere he retire; 
to the horrid Dosi us iTEHNA, the tail- piece of his work, 
and the resting-place of our remarks. 



To the Editor of thi Aikeruetim 
Sir, — The fashionable world are, at this moment, 
living in delightful anticipation of hearing the far- 
famed Sontag, the Comic Queen of Song, u Pasta ia 
the Tragic. Nicholson's enchanting Bute, Yoghfs 
sweet oboe, Lindley'a bewitching violoncello, end Mori's 
brilliant violin ; these, however, are imtrutmatu, the 
handiwork of man, uttering, by his agency, delicious 
sounds ; but. Sir, will you believe me, when I affirm 
that, at a party, tbe other night, in Grosvenor-plare, 
assembled to celebrate tbe anniversary of the birth of 
the dutiful and pretty daughter of a much-valued friend 
of mine, a gentleman present whjstlku a concerto, 
in which he introduced the beautiful air of ' Hope told a 
Sattering tale,' and did it exquisitely? laaaureyon, Sir, 
this it a factt and I, as well aa every one present, was 
so much astonished and gratified, that I cannot refrain 
from requesting your permission to make this novelty 

Sublic. When the good host announced that a ' Mr. 
I would kindly whistle an air, to please the 

ladies,' I was at a loss to think bow whittling could he 
tolerated, especially after tbe delightful manner in 
which several ladies present had performed on the 
piano- forte ; but Mr. M. immediately seated himself in 
a corner, and performed a ' Voluntary," as 1 have de- 
scribed. I asked him, whose composition itwas ? He 
answered, it was txtemport, aa was his custom, 
merely introducing some air, for contrast and relief. 
WaewmliMaM^hnsssatiUi * 



an Mr- M- sang four congratulatory verses 

d composed for the occasion. This, being m 
is highly relished ; and when mama requea 



and powerful ; he ran up tbe chromatic scale, and from 
tbe highest note descended again to the lowest with ease, 
and, aa he said, ' without exertion !' Really, never 
having heard any one u-Mtlle in s scientific manner, like 
this, I was astonished \ gratful am I indeed to my 
friend for tbe opportunity afforded me of hearing an 
' Amateur' on so whcohumh an Instrument. The talent 
of this concerto whistler did not, however, end here. 
Ne sooner wan a bumper drank to tlie ' prosperity and 
of Miss B ,' tbe daughter of eur'boat, 

which be 

requested ' to be 
favoured with a copy,' be pulled out of bis pocket a 
letter addressed to her ; and one to Miss B — - — , con- 
taining copies all ' cut and dry,' as the phrase is. Tbe 
devil's in this fellow, thought I, what next ? He stst 
below for his Bute ; (a handsome ivory one it to ;> he 
then performed a sort of fantasia, Introducing ' AtaU 
Robin Gray,' ' Home, sweet Home I' and coni' ' ' 
by imitating the bagpipe ! Roars of laughter fc 
this ; and all concluded that Mr. M. muat be in, cor- 
respondence with some supernatural agency ! 

During a subsequent part of the evening, the same 
whistbng gentleman got up, and, with the greatest ease 
imaginable, induced us all to believe, that we had been, 
transplanted to the Italian Opera. He imitated Vel- 
luti to tbe life in ' Popol d'Egitto,' and an extempore 
eBssioB, in which he gave the Signor's pecaharity of 
voice, manner, altitude, and expression. All were 
surprised at its fidelity. Then followed Cnrioni, at 
that clever singer's exact manner. Then Forte's deep 
tones, so contrasted with VcHuii's shrill ones, that it 
appeared ludicrous in the extreme. Even Madame 
Pasta seemed not beyond his power of imitation ; audi 
he concluded with a very clever one of Brabant, in ' My 
heart with love is beating.' This was so exact, that, 
even while conscious of the deception, it was difficult to 
doubt the reality. 



Society of Antiquaries. 
We have long witnessed with feelings of regret the 
progress of a contest between this society and certain 
of its members, whom ne know to be distinguished a* 
much for their talents and acquirements, as their zeal 
in tbe defence of its best and, indeed, vital interests. 
The reasoning by which we are to come at the truth in 
the controversy between the two parties, is plain and 
simple. A society like that of the Antiquaries, ia not 
instituted for private purposes ; it has public dntiea tw 
fulfil, and an account to render of the manner in which, 
it performs its office. Objections now are made to 
the management of its concerns. Accusations anl 
brought forward of its utter neglect of the legitimate 
purposes of its institution, and a demand is made thai 
its members In general, and tbe public, may be satis- 
fied on the points in question. Nothing can be mora 
reasonable than this, and it will do honour te the) 
parties who have made it, if they repeat it, till a satis- 
factory answer be given to the complaints, or tne re- 
form that is sought for be effected. On Thursday, we 
understand, a general meeting will take place for tbe 
purpose of choosing the officers and council of tbe 
society, when we hope to find tbe cause of truth pse>- 
vniling, and such alterations taking place aa shall make 
this learned body more active and jealous in the dis- 
charge of its duties to the public. We refer our reader* 
for a full explanation of the subject in debate, to est 
excellent article in tbe last number of 'Tne Retrospee- 



' Lei Destinbes Futures' de L'Etwope.' 

Thi« work, published recently at Paris, and now re- 
published at Brussels, has made an extraordinary sen- 
sation in the country, of which the latter is the capita) ; 
but would scarcely be presumed, beyond the Low Coun- 
tries, to justify the unqualified praises it has rcceirad 
there. At a specimen of tbe correctness of knowledge 
of the anonymous author, we extract what accidentally 
met our sight on perusing a brief portion of the work i 
' Les deux Roysumes les plus libres, et lea [due gensi- 
reuscmrnt gouvern£s, 1'Angleterre et les Pays Baa, oat 
eueteaf pour Rois des Princes de la Msison. d'Orange.* 
This is news for the Heralds' Office. 



* Charles II. ; on, Le Labyrinthe de Woodstock,' 
in three acts, and in prose, taken from 'The Wood- 
stock ' of Sir Walter Scott, bas just been produced at 
me'rh«iMdePOdeon^ajidhaein»twhfcec«>i^Ma>v 
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Nothing is more certain than that, in any given 

controversy or dispute, the party conscious of being in 

the wrong will be the first to depart from the real 

Kestion at issue ; his only hope of escape being in 
Siring off the attention of his judges from mis- 
statements in fact, or errors in argument, and flying 
from positions which be finds untenable, to some new 
track, in which he mny hope to entangle their juilg - 



1 Weekly Review 
wards ourselves, that we might from that alone infer 
hi* certain defeat The criminatory accusations which 
that Editor offered in lieu of arguments, were no an- 
swer whatever to the charges that preceded them, and 
might, therefore, have been taken as a complete aban- 
donment of the question in dispute; hut the charges 
were so personal and so serious, that it was determined 
to rebut them ; and the refutations offered in our last, 
from a letter in Mr. St. John's own hand-writing, 
were so strong, as to reduce our adversary to this 
inevitable dilemma ; namely, either to support his 
recent accusations as true, by admitting that bis 
former professions were false, and therefore brand- 
ing himself as a hypocrite : or, not to deny either the 
existence or sincerity of his former profe 
therefore tacitly to admit, that his recent 
could not possibly be true. 

Mr. St. John chose the last of the courses de- 
scribed ; that is, he did not deny either the existence 
or the sincerity of the letter of February 38, from 
which the quotation was made : he did not even advert 

four years as worthy the first place in his affections 
and esteem, and then recapitulating the history of 
that very period, in order to prove the tame man a 
monster and a [fool, — though this was the only point 
to which public attention would be directed; but, 
without even alluding to, mncb less answering or 
removing, the difficulty, he goes into fresh recrimina- 
tions, as entirely new as tbey are utterly foreign from 
the subject matter in dispute. Into these, alio, we 
shall follow him, as it is his last retreat; for, after 
lie is beaten from these, we shall have no occasion, 
ever again, to revert to the subject. 
' Hie first new accusation made is, that Mr. Bucking- 
ham has been always engaged in quarrels, and that 
his friends almost always become his enemies. The 

C roots cited, are two instances, out of a life of some 
■ngth and variety : the first, the dispute with Mr. 
Burckhardt and Mr. Bankes, and those whom they had 
induced to believe in their calumnies ; the second, a 
dispute with Mr. Arnot, who had no associate in his 

The second new accusation is, that Mr. Bucking- 
ham, so far from having made any pecuniary advances 
to Mr. St- John, beyond his just demands, actually 
owed him, at the period of his leaving ' The Oriental 
Herald,' a sum of 1050'., for certain shares of profits 
due to him on that work, stating Mr. Arnut'a readii " " 
to testify the justness of this claim on oath. 

The third charge is, that of having expressed a wish 
to have the three letters, including all our recent Cor- 
respondence, burnt ; and the fourth, that of having re- 
presented an arrangement to have been made with 
Messrs. Longman and Co. which was never concluded. 
These two being of the least importance, shall be an 
•wered first. 

The desire to have the Correspondence destroyed, was 
with a view to prevent the very controversy which ' 
since unhappily arisen : that desire was, however, 

6 reused in the body of the lust letter itself, and not, a 
. was written, from any wish to avoid diaclosui 
to disprove orconfirm which, Mr. St. John is now publicly 
invited, nay, requested, to publish these three letters, 
with any comment he chooses to append to them, 
1 Tie London Weekly Review.' 

The arrangement Said to be made with Messrs- 
Longman and Co., was discussed with and agreed toby 
one of the partners, Mr. Orme, though not reduced to 
writing, or nmtluilttl in a forum! manner, by the 
firm ; because the ' Oriental Herald ' soon afterwards 
passed from their superin tendance, as publishers, at: 
that arrangement, which was dependant on this wor 
continuing with them, was null before any orders had 
reached England to be exec nted on the terms recipro- 
cal)); agreed to. Those two minor points are adverted 
ta^sHWy » **., *•* there. Is WWPt «Wa* «■*«, 



he satisfactorily answered- We pass now to the two 
heavier charges. 

As to the quarrel with Mr. Bankes and his sup- 
porters, all the literary world, at least, knows the merits 
and the issue of this : but it should be added, that the 
friend, who, on the trial of Mr. Bankes, sat beside Mr. 
Buckingham during the protracted proceedings of that 
day, who remained with him from the opening to the 
close of the Court, and who was the loudest and most 
nt in his expressions of joy at the triumph of in- 
ico over such an iniquitous combination of jea- 
, artifice, and crime, was Mr. St. John himself! 
e Counsel and Solicitor, on whom he was a fre- 
quent attendant during the progress of the cause, can 
bear testimony. 

Of the quarrel with Mr. Arnot, the following is a 
brief account : this individual did undoubtedly set up 
a claim to the participation of profits to which Mr. St. 
John adverts ; and, after some discussion, it was 
submitted to the arbitration of Or. Gilchrist and the 
Honourable Leicester Stanhope, who both decided, that 
there was no foundation whatever for such claim. The 
most remarkable, part of this ad'air, however, is, that 
■lie main evidence upon which the arbitrators rejected 
this claim was, that of the very individual who now, 
for the first time, revives it on his own behalf, — 
namely, Mr. St. John himself! It was he who first en- 
deavoured to persuade Mr. Arnot of his error, and who, 
failing in this, satisfied the parties referred to that the 
claim was wholly groundless ; Subsequently, moreover, 
expressing not merely his wonder, hut his horror and 
disgust at the ungrateful conduct of Mr. Arnot, as he 
had before done at that of Messrs. Burckhardt and 
Bankes, with whom he is now so proui 
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it being discovered that t 
dia tile grossest misrepre: 
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Honourable Douglas run 
enclosing copies of the 
originals being still in 
to remove, as speedily 
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l possession), with » view 
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1 am ready to bear witness 
know do reason why 1 should wish any part of It 
duct had been different from what it has been. I 
bad a sevens struggle, and 1 have never found him < 
sordid calculator of his own Interest, when it might op 
be opposed to the interest of a public cause, nor, on tb 
band, wildly adventuring beyond his means, tie hi 



and faithfully, 

* DOUGLAS KINNATRD.' 
We have never before publicly adverted to this 
matter, great as has been the injury we have sustained 
from this forbearance ; nur should we indeed now have 
ventured to mention it, but for the purpose of defend- 
ing ourselves from public im potations, and of showing the 
attar wortsuwuesnj of Mr * Sfc **»'« MMHlwssiVat* 



m cling tc 



of Mr. Arnot as that ofa fellow- 
la excite sympathy, by naming 
him a* one of the friendly and virtuous person* with 
whom Mr. Buckingham ha* captiously and unjustly 
quarrelled! What will the reader say, when we add 
that all these facts were known to, and all these letter* 
and papers named were seen, and read, and commented 
on, by Mr. St John himself! It was kt who waited 
first on Mr. Hunt, and next on Mr. Kiunaird, to eluci- 
date points in the written statement* referred to, with 
which he was familiar ; it was he who joined thent most 
fervently in his expressions of indignation at such Un- 
paralleled aud inexplicable conduct ; even Ac, who now; 
adds Mr. Arnot's name to those of Messrs. Bsnkes and 
Burckhardt, as parties similarly injured, and similarly 
right in their cause of quarrel with himself ! ! 

The last charge of all, aud that certainly not the 
tightest, is this I that Mr. Buckingham is a nan so 
devoured by the base passion of avarice, that the 
grasping of money is his chief delight; and that, to 
far from Mr. St. John having been, as is represented, 
under the smallest obligation to him for pecuniary ad- 
vances, Mr. Uuckingham owed Mr. St. John, at 
the period of his quitting his service, 1,050/. sterling, 
of which he was deceitfully defrauded. 

We can only say, that, if Mr. Buckingham's whole 
life be not a complete answer to the general charge of 
his loving money beyond all other earthly things, then 
no answer would suffice. But for the particular chsrse 
of Mr. St. John,— that Mr. Buckingham has grossly 
wronged him, and is still his debtor to the extent 
described, — let the following note, of which we have 
the original, written by his own hand, on the very day 
when the first number of * The London Weekly Review' 
appeared, on the tfth of June, 1827, speak to every 
candid mind : 

' ;6, Upper Seymour Sires*, 
' Mr oiaa Sia,— I have been very busy and very unwell for 
should have called to know vuur opiuien of 
It cost a great deal of exertion to brhut it 
" ction. I write thlsmomlns; r how- 
conveniently oblige ine to-day 
salary, 1 should esteem it a par- 



cut to liquidate fast of the sma ■ 

bonsokJadan^endasTMaaont ^ 




' Tours most affectionately, 

' J. 4. Si. JOHN.' 
If this letter, coupled with the one written eight 
months after, in February, 1828, professing unaltered 
and unalterable attachment and esteem, doe* not pro™ 
that the Calumnies, traced by the same pen, almost be- 
fore the ink of the eulogies was dry, arewithout pre- 
cedent or parallel, we shall have do faith in evident*) 
hereafter. The epithet by which such conduct should 
be characterised we shall not apply— every honest heart 
will involuntarily utter it for us ; and, if we hive un- 
willingly been drawn into tedious length, we trust oar 
readera will forgive it, when they remember that our 
reputation — dearer than a thousand lives— if at stake. 
If we had failed to refute, to the very bottom, the im- 
putations now cast upon our veracity and honour, we 
should have been unworthy of (heir support for a tin- 
gle hour. But if, even at the expense of wearying 
their attention for once, we have established our claisn 
to their future confidence and esteem, we are ritirtVil. 
and shall not need either to try their patience, or to 
tarnish our own victory, by recurring, even for a mo- 
ment, to so ungrateful a llieme. 
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tVstvUtutanding the generally favourable reception of 
the plan of tinting' two iVumbert of 'Till: KianriKVM' 
In the week, at pruned by the great majority of iti ori- 
ginal Subteriben continuing to receive it, rince the dupli- 
cation of iti ittuet, — wt have learnt that there it ttiU a 
large portion iff Ike reading «•««•■(», to whom tkU 
double Publication ie Ittt agretmbU than a amgle one 
would be, chiejty from want of leitureto foltowup thtrapid 
nrmnn of m much mutter ; and that there ii ttiU ano- 
ther and not an incontiderable portion of the continually 
incrcating number of readert among the leu wealthy 
elatmt, if whom tat doable Publication it not, fremiti 
tmpemc, attainable. 

Baaing an tomtit dciire to administer to the gratifi- 
cation of ail that, at far at may be practicable, and con- 
ceiving that a return to the original plan of inning One 
Itamber of 'Tut AthBKBUM' only, during the week, 
and a conieouent diminution of expenee to ill Subteriben, 
will not be injuria** to any clan, and highly acceptable 
to many, are have remi n d to effect tUt general accom- 
modation without delay. 

Tkt tame rcaroni which were originally attigned for 
iteming it inukc middle of the week, when No OTHER 
LlTEBARY Paper afpbabi, rem/untax in full force, it 
will ie puhhihtd, at at ftrtt, an Wednesday morning; 
and at lit original price. 

TUt arrangement will take place after the dote of the 
prtttnt week 1 and, by removing all tbttaclet 1 iti general 
acrcm*MHry,wiU,wrtruit,toonvl*ce t Ti<r> Kthexkvm- 
In tkt kandt of every literary ptrton in the Kingdom. 

Thott who daire to c omp le te their Serin, by procuring 
the hack Humbert ittued tince tkt tingle publication wot 
Jtrtt thonged, are refuelled to do to without delay, at 
many if tkete Humbert are already getting tcarct, and 
will toon it difficult to bt procured. 
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An English Translation of Mnnioni's celebrated _. — . 

'The Betrothed Lovers/ l» prkntlne it Milan. It, wW contain 



_ _..jd Modem Wrltan. In 

The Rev. E. B. Pokv will shortly publish an Historical In. 
qun-i Into tlwMulcnmllnChaniter. lately picdmiluiul In tht 
Theology of Germany. In 6*0. 

Preparing for publicatioo, u Abridgement of the Rev. H. 
HitamtT'* History of the Reformation of the Church of Eng. 



van of books published during the week. 



ty, third edition, itmo., It, td. 

jo the Practice of Surgery, iimo. 

ThorntoD'l Fruits of the Spirit, fourth edition, IBmo., At. 
^.. _,_.,__ „ , »auld«lothePeinleied,byR.PI 
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Researches m Stulh Africa ; Uautrating the Civil, Mural, 
and Religione Condition of the Saline Tribes.- includ- 
ing Journals of the Author' t Travels in tie Interior; 
together with Detailed Account! of the Progress of the 
Christian Millions, exhibiting the Influence of Chris- 
tianity in Promoting Civilisation. By the Rett. John 
Philip, D.D., SuperintendmsH of (Ac Missions of the 
London Missionary Society at the Cape of Good Hope, 
2voi*.8vo. Duncan. London, 1828. 
Thess interesting volumes are valuable on two 
accounts. In the first place, they contain the 
narrative of a most intelligent traveller, among a 
people of whose real character and dispositions 
ire at present know very little; and, in the next, 
and perhaps the most important, they furnish us 
with abundant materials for judging of the pre- 
tensions and labours of a set of men, whose cha- 
racter has been delineate!), by one party, as a 
compound of folly and gross hypocrisy, and, by 
another, as a bright and glorious exemplification 
of the most perfect sell-denying virtues. We 
shall hardly be suspected of bigotry, we imagine,' 
when we express our pleasure at having before 
us materials, which, as far as they go, will help us 
in forming a better and safer judgment on the sub- 
ject than could be easily done, either from docu- 
ments filled with a heterogeneous mixture of facta 
and sectarian correspondences such as Missionary 
Registers, or from works which bare a decidedly 
hostile and prejudiced tone in their every mention 
of these wandering preachers of Christianity. 
That many persons, however, of this kind have 
been excellent and simple-hearted men, — that 
several of them have dared dangers to promote 
the cause they laboured in, from which they 
would have shrunk had they not possessed the 
spirits of martyrs,— and that more than one of 
' their number nave borne the pain and misery of 
languishing disease, without a murmur or hope of 
reward ; — that this has been the case, we have too 
many testimonies from unprejudiced witnesses to 
admit of its being controverted. That, on the 
other hand, they have been influential in the 
production of mnch solid good to many of the 
people thev have been sent to, — that they have 
laboured in the cause of universal truth and 
charity, and borne oppression of the heaviest 
kind for its sake, we need but mention to 
prove it, the account which Mr. Pringle has 

EWcn us in some of the notes to his beautiful 
ttle volume of poems. 

It would, it is true, argue but an imperfect 
knowledge of human nature, to imagine that 
every pretender to peculiar sanctity is possessed 
of the virtues he would have us believe belong to 
bis character ; but it would argue still less, we 
apprehend, to suppose that men, equally alive to 
suffering as ourselves, filled with the same love of 
life, and bound by the same charities, would volun- 
tarily expose themselves to every hardship, and cut 
themselves off from all the pleasures and endear- 
ments, of human life, to gratify no other wish than 
thai of successfully playing the hypocrite ; or, 
which is just as conceivable, that of d ying of a fever 
at Sierra Leone. Dr. Philip's work, we trust, will do 
much to remove several of the mistakes on this 
subject. It is written by a man of good sense and 
learning; and one who, by the bold, manly, and 
honest tone of independence which characterises 
its- pages, deserves the attention, and respect of 
t>ery unprej udiced reader. 



This enlightened traveller and fervent friend 
of humanity has taken up the cause of an op- 
pressed and unprotected people, to whom he was 
originally gent as a preacher of Christianity ; and 
in whose interests he appears to have exerted all 
bis faculties and resources. The tale which he 
tells is so plain and unaffected, and so clearly de- 
monstrates both the good intentions of the class 
of men to which he belongs, and the deplorable 
violation of every principle of charity by those 
who opposed them, that we shall let Doctor 
Philip speak for himself. The exposure which 
he has been driven to make, is such, as to rouse 
the indignation of every thinking man, and we 
trust that the bold, but temperate, rem on stance, 
which he has made in these volumes of his travels, 
will bare the effect of turning the attention of 
Government to the subject in a more serious man- 
ner than has hitherto been done. The author 
thus accounts for the deep interest he has now 
for some time past taken in the affairs of the 
despised South-Africans : 

' My object 



iposition of these pages h 
but measures; and, id pr 



motto, in all my labours in this cause, has uniformly 
been, I shall " nothing extenuate, nor >pt down aught 
in malice." The necessity of bringing forward the 
names of so 'many individuals in connexion with the 
disclosures made in these volumes, has been to me the 
most painful part of the task imposed upon me in the 
present undertaking. " Surely, to every good and 
peaceable man, it must, in nature, needs be a hateful 
thins to be a diapleaser and molester of thousands ; 
much rather would it like him, doubtless, to be the 
messenger of gladness and contentment, which is his 
chief intended business to all mankind ; but that they 
resist and oppose their own happiness."* 

' We shall, perhaps, be told, that such evils should 
be left to be corrected by the progress of society ; but 
long and painful experience has taught us, that the 
liberties we ask for an oppressed people du not fall into 
their lap like fruit from a tree when it is ripe, and never 
can be obtained from the privileged classes, except by 
the interference of a stronger power than that em- 
ployed to keep them in a state of subjugation. Present 
gain is always preferred to that which is remote and 
contingent only, and the voi« 
"" '" " of being heard amidst 



' The present Lieutenant-Governor of the Cape has 
displayed a liberal spirit towards the missions ; but, 
while things remain in their present state, no perma- 
nent relief is to be hoped for, in opposition to the tide 
of prejudice and interest which the highest authority 
In the colony will have to oppose in endeavouring to 
defend the natives. The Governor of such a colony as 
the Cape of Good Hope, must always be dependent, for 
the information he receives respecting the Aborigines, 
upon those in official situations, and immediately about 
his person; and his informers being interested per- 
sons, or connected with such, it is extremely difficult 
for him to get at the truth of their situation, or to 
resist the tendency of the conversation of their ene- 
mies, to prejudice his mind against them, and sgainst 
all plana proposed for their improvement The great- 
est humanity and even talents in a Governor, are not 
always proof against unjust insinuations, caricatures, 
and calumnies invented to disparage the natives. 
While he remains in Cape Town, he has no means of 
obtaining correct information respecting; them : and, 
if he travels over the country himself, the liability he 
is under to be imposed upon, is not lessened. In the 
first instance, he is deceived by the representations of 
others only ; in the second, he becomes himself a party 
in the deceit. 



• Milton. 



' A Governor leaves Cape Town to visit the interior. 
Preparations are made for weeks previous to his jour- 
ney. His intentions are announced in the Gazette ; 
notices are sent to the local magistrates to have 
relays of horses ready on different parts of the road for 
his service ; he spends a day or two at the seats of the 
chief magistrates of the districts through which he 
passes ; he sees the local authorities and the farmers, 
converses with them, receives their petitions, and bears 
their complaints. The opgsaf, (taxes,) and the want 
of labourers, form the largest items in the list of griev- 
ances. The landdrosts, and clerks, and farmers, have 
all the same views respecting the Hottentots and other 
Aborigines ; they consider them as the absolute pro- 
perty of the colonists, and as much made for their 
use as their cattle and sheep. Thus, while the Governor 
hears nothing but what is prejudicial to the Aborigines, 
and to every scheme devised for their benefit, he enters 
into all the measures recommended to him the more 
readily, because, ignorant of the arts which have been 
practised upon him, he does it under the false impres- 
sion that he has seen every thing with his own eyes, 
and heard every thing with his own ears. 

* The subject of the present volumes, render* it ne- 
cessary that something should be said in this place of 
which they originated, and of tb> 



fully depicted by Mr. Barrow ; but it did not begin to 
be suspected in England, till lately, how little their 
condition has been improved by the change of masters 
they experienced when the English took possession of 
the Cape. It seems to have been too easily taken for 
eranted, that, because we could declaim against Dutch 
inhumanity, and because the natives, in the first in- 
stance, viewed own conquest of the colony aa a deliver- 
ance, that all their early expectations had been realized, 
and that their oppressions bad passed away with the 
power of their former masters. Such were the im- 
pressions, at least, under which 1 arrived at the Cape 
of Good Hope in 1819, and such were the feelings I 
endeavoured to cherish, till I could no longer retain 

' During my first journey into the interior of the 
country, in 1H19, many facts came under my observa- 
tion at variance with the favourable opinion I had 
formed of the condition of the natives ; but tile expla- 
nations I received from the local authorities of the dis- 
tricts, where inquiries were made, led me to suppose 
that they arose out of the old habits of the peopls which 
our Government had not been able to correct; but that, 
nevertheless, the work of amelioration was going for- 
ward, and that in a few more years there would be no 
grounds for further complaint. 

' When I had occasion to submit the grievances of the 
people to our institutions, the colonial Government, the 
facts were denied by the local authorities, against whom 
tbe complaints were made. I was presented with Go- 
vernment proclamations, declaring the Hottentots to be 
a free people, and declaring at the same time that their 
improvement and happiness bad always been a fa- 
vourite object with the colonial Government. And there 
was so much address displayed in the management of 
the whole system, that it might have continued to 
operate for an unlimited time, had it not been for tbe 
collision occasioned by its coming in contact with Our 
missionary institutions, and for the obstinacy which 
refused to lessen the friction till tbe sparks burst into 

' To account for the manner in which tbe oppression* 
of tbe natives have been increased of late years, it 
will be necessary to take into consideration the change 
which has taken place in their relative value as la- 
bourers, by the abolition of the slave-trade in 180/. 
While slaves could be got for a trifle, by the vessels 
engaged in this trade touching at the Cape, the natives 
were not of much importance to the colonists, and 
many of them in those districts in which slaves were 
numerous, were allowed to live after their ancient man- 
ner. In the more remote and thinly- inhabited districts 
of the colony, in which there were few slaves, and in 
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which the restraints of lav and government y/ere 
scarcely felt, the nntiveswerc mote dteadeil, iiad, there- 
fore, more hated and oppressed, tf'nabje longer to 
endure their sufferings, they at last took up arms 
against their oppressors, and drove them before them 
till they were met by the English troops in the district 
of George. 

' The natives looking upon tlie English as their 
friends, and the colonists in those districts being then 
very much disaffected to the new Government, this 
much-injured race obtained some share of favour and 
protection. It was among the people that had been en- 
gaged in this insurrection against the farmers, that Dr. 
Vanderkeinp began his labours ; and the other mis- 
sionary stations of the London Missionary Society 
within the colony, sprang out of Bethclsdurp, or were 
composed of the Small remnants of the Hottentots who 
bad been still left in their native state. 

' The missions were never popular among the colonists 
in general ; but, while the colonists could obtain a suf- 
ficient supply of labourers at a low price, tins mission- 
aries were allowed to proceed in their efforts to im- 
prove the people. If the missionaries were scowled 
upon by many of the white population, and they 
were called "Hottentot predicants" (ministers), by 
way of contempt, and if some of the local authorities 
oppressed them, others afforded them countenauce, 
and they had some favour, shown them by the colo- 
nial Government. But as the scarcity of servants 
began gradually to be more felt, and the local autho- 
rities of the districts began to feel the importance of 
the patronage which the [tower they had assumed over 
tbe labour of the natives afforded llicm, the people col- 
lected and improved at our missionary stations began 
to be regarded with a rapacious eye ; and the final 
destruction of these institutions became a favourite ob- 
ject with an influential part of the community. Colo- 
nel Collins, who visited the interior of the colony, 
and the native tribes on its frontiers, as a civil commis- 
sioner, in the report he drew up for the use of the Go- 
vernment, in 1809, recommended to the Government, 
at the suggestion of certain individuals, to abolish Be- 
thelsdorp, and to disperse the people among the farm- 
ers. The Earl of Caledon and Sir John Cradock (now 
Lord Huwden) had too much integrity of character, 
and too much benevolence, to allow them to listen to 
such a proposition ; but the design was not to be aban- 
doned, and tlie defeat of its abettors, without produc- 
ing any alteration in their purpose, only led them to 
change the method by which they endeavoured to gain 
their object. 

' Some of the worst abuses which had obtained in 
the colony before it came under the English do- 
minion, and which were merely connived at by the 
old Government, were now confirmed by Government 
proclamations, accompanied with all the authority and 
the sanction of colonial law ; and, while the privileges 
of the missions within the colony were gradually cur- 
tailed, the missions beyond its limits were not left un- 
disturbed. 

'Two of our missionary stations among the Bush- 
men were put down, and the missionaries recalled. 
Our missionary station at tiriqua Town, beyond the 
Orange river, was subjected to a colonial interference, 
which threatened its destruction. Zuurbrak (or Cale- 
don institution) was alienated from us, and the people 
oppressed and dispersed among the farmers. A plan 
was formed to deprive us of Pacaltsdorp, and to dispose 
of the people among the neigbbou ring colonists; and 
so oppressive bad the conduct of the landdrosta of Al- 
bany and Uitenhage become to the missionary institu- 
tions of Bethebdorp and Tbeopolis, that they must 
hare been speedily ruined, but for the measures tvbjch 
were adopted W save them. So late as the years 1620, 
1821, and 1822, the people were unable longer to sus- 
tain the oppressions imposed upon them by the local 
authorities of the districts ; nnd such "as the system 
of annoyance carried on at the same time against the 
missionaries, that nothing but the hope of succeeding 
by a last effort could reconcile them to remain in their 

The attempts which Dr. Philip made to obtain 
redress of the Government at home were ail un- 
successful. In vain he applied to Earl Bathurst t 
in vain the Society to which he belonged seconded 
his urgent appeals ; they were all either rejected 
or unattended to, and the only resource which has 
been left him, U an address to the,-general sense 
of charity and justice among maukifid, to which 
sjmost every page in the volume before us speaks 
iiv a most powerful and affecting manner. 

* No question can be more simple and less incum- 
bered with difficulties than the one before us. We ask 



. —j .- .. -. The question 

metfi question of civil rights. We 

have advanced no suggestions about the new charter of 
justice. We are the advocates of no particular farm of 
civil government for the colony. We have offered no 
particular directions about the machinery of govern- 
ment desirable in such a country. We hart recom- 
mended no checks but such as are necessary to prevent 
one class of British subjects from oppressing and de- 
stroying another. In what we propose we suspend no 
weight upon the wheels of government. We aak nothing 
far the poor natives more than this, that they should 
have the protection the law affords to the colonists. 
There is nothing surely in these chums, against which 
a shadow of objection can be, urged. 

' Independent of printed statutes, there are certain 
rights which human beings possess, and of which they 
cannot he deprived but by manifest injustice. The 
wanderer in the desert has a right to his life, to his 
liberty, his wife, his children, and his property. The 
Hottentot has a right to a fair price for his labour ; to 
an exemption from cruelty and oppression ; to choose 
the place of his abode, and to enjoy the society of his 
children ; and no one can deprive him of those rights 
without violating the laws of nature and of nations. If 
the perpetration of such outrages against the laws of 
nature aud of nations is a crime, that Crime is greatly 
aggravated when it is committed against tbe lex loci, 
against the written law of the land. The Hottentots, 
in addition to the unalienable rights conferred upon 
them by their Creator, have prescriptive rights in their 
favour; they are regarded hy the British Government 
as a free people ; and the Colonial law says, that they 
are to be* treated, in their persons, in their proper- 
ties, and in their possessions, tbe same as other free 

' We hare shown in the following pages, that the na- 
tives of South Africa have been deprived of these rights, 
and we now come forward with tbe law in our hand — 
which acknowledges them a free people, and grants 
to them the rights which have been specified — and we 
ask the British Government, and tlie British public, 
whether the system of cruelty and injustice which is 
now brought to light, is to have their sanction? or, 
whether the people who have been so long oppressed by 
its operations, are to have the enjoyment of those 
rights restored to them ?' — VoL li. pp. xxv. — xxvii. 

We have merely introduced this work to our 
readers on the present occasion, as we intend, in 
a following Number, to avail ourselves of its very 
amusing as well as important contents, to make 
some interesting extracts. It is a publication 
which, on many accounts, will deserve considera- 
ble attention; and, as we have now stated Dr. 
Philip's views, and made our readers acquainted 
with the main object of the work, we shall, in 
our next notice, consider it principally as a book 
of travels, most heartily wishing its author success 
in the great and noble enterprise he has under- 
taken. 



SALaTHIEL. 

SataMet: A Storg of the Past, the Pretent, and the 

Fnture. 3 vols. 12mo. Colburn. London, 1828. 

(Concluded from page SM.) 

Ode readers will, in a great measure, have an- 
ticipated our judgment on this talented and re- 
markable production. The extracts we gave, in 
the last Number but one of ' The Athenaeum,' 
were from among the most splendid passages in 
the work, and were strongly marked with oil the 
peculiarities of the, author's manner. Before, 
however, making any remarks on the style in 
which it is written, it may be necessary to say a 
few words on the story itself. Salalliiel, the hero, 
is a Jewish Priest, and a man of considerable 
eminence among his countrymen. At the con- 
demnation of our Saviour, he'was among the fore- 
most who hastened the judgment, and who de- 
manded bis crucifixion. Standing before Pilate, 
he threatened, with his associates in the priest, 
hood, to denounce him as the enemy of Cssar, 
if he refused to pass the sentence: the demand 
was granted ; but, as the victim was led away to 
sacrifice, Salathiel beard a voice indescribably 
awful exclaim, ' Tarry thou, till 1 come.' From 
Uwt moment, bis spirit became bowed under a 



V>adof withering, fearful misery, — the anticipated 
woe of an almost interminable futurity — the dead 
weight of an existence, from which hope and 
lore would be departed long before its termina- 
tion. He fled Jerusalem in horror. His wife 
and daughters accompanied him in his flight ; and, 
through many subsequent years, his mysterious 
sufferings were only relieved, by the active part he 
took in the fearful contests that ensued between 
the Romans and his degraded countrymen. Dur- 
ing these, he became one of the most celebrated 
of the Jewish leaders, obtained successes ore/ the 
enemy, that promised the most glorious results, 
and underwent sufferings in which he seemed sup- 
ported only that the doom of perpetual existence 
might be fulfilled. These incidents are related 
by the author with great power, and the most 
striking descriptions succeed each other with an 
astonishing rapidity. One of Salathiel's adven- 
tures, during this period, is so interesting that we 
shall extract the account. Having made a daring 
attempt during a siege, he was beat down by one 
of the enemy, and thrown into a dungeon, where 
lie lay two years, and his escape from which is 
thus related : 

' From one of those miserable slumbers I was aroused 
by a voice pronouncing my name. I at first con- 
founded it with the wanderings of sleep. But a chill- 
ing touch upon my forehead, completely aroused ma. 
It was night, yet my eyes, accustomed to the darkness, 
gradually discovered the first intruder who ever stood 
within my living grave ; nothing human could look 
more like the dead. A breathing skeleton stood before 
me. The skin clung to his hones, misery was in every 
feature, the voice was scarcely above a whisper. 

' " Rise," said this wretched being, " prince 6t 
Naphthali, you are free ; follow me." 

1 Strange thoughts were in the words. Was this indeed 
the universal summoner? the being whom the pros- 
perous dread, but the wretched love. 1 Had the King 
of terrors stood before me, 1 could not hare gated on 
bim with more wonder. " Rise," said the voice im- 
patiently i " we hare but an hour till day-break, and 
you must escape now, Or never." The sound of free- 
dom scattered my apathy. Tbe world opened upon my 
heart ; country, friends, children, were in the word, 
and I started up with the feeling of one Co whom life is 
given on the scaffold. 

' My guide hurried forward through tbe winding; 
way to the door. He stopped — I heard him utter at 
groan, strike fiercely against the bars, and fall. I found 
bim lying at the threshold without speech or motion ; 
carried him back ; and, by the help of tbe cruse of 
— - i ... .- molten my solitary meal, restored 
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' " The wind," said he, " must have closed the door, 
and we arc destined to die together. So be it) with 
neither of us can the struggle be long. — Farewell!" 
He flung himself upon his face in a comer, and seemed 
to sleep. A noise of some heavy instrument roused us 
both. He listened, and said, " There is hope still. 
Tbe slave who let me in, is forcing the door." We 
rushed to assist him, and tugged and tore at the mas- 
sive stones in which the binges were fixed ; but found 
our utmost strength ineffectual as an infant's. The 
slave now cried out, that he must giv« up the attempt; 
that day was breaking, and the guard were at hand. 
We implored him to try once more. By a violent 
effort, he drove his crow-bar through one of the pan- 
nels, the gleam of light gave us courage, and with our 
united strength we heaved at the joints, which were 
evidently loosening. 

' In die midst of our work, the slave fled ; and I 
heard a plunge into the pool beneath. " Ha has pe- 
rished," said my companion. " The door is on the 
face of a precipice. He has fallen in the attempt to 
escape, and we are now finally undone." 

' The guard, disturbed by the noise, arrived, and in 
the depths of our ceil we heard the day spent in making 
the impassable barrier firmer than ever.' — Vol. li. pp. 
216—219. 

' I left Jubal where he lay, lingered at the door till 
all external sounds ceased, and then made my despe- 
rate attempt. I was wasted by confinement ; but tha 
mind is force. I laboured with furious effort at the 
mass of bolt and bar, and at length felt it begin to 
give way. I saw a star, the first for two long yeas, 
twinkling through the fracture. A quarter of an faour'a 
labour more unfixed tbe huge hinge, and I felt Ibej 
night air cool and fragrant on. my cheek. I now 
grasped the lost bar, and was to the «t of forcing it 
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from the wall, when the thought of Jubal struck 
There WM a straggle of ■ moment in my mind. To 
linger now, might be to give die guard time to inter- 
cept me. I vii ravening for liberty. It was to me 
now, what water in (tie desert ii to (fee dying caravan. 
It was the Kile assuaging «f ■ frantic thirst, of a Aery 
and consuming fever of me soul. If every grain ' 
dut endf r my feet were diamonds, I would nave gii 
them to feel myself treading the dewy grans that lay 
waving on the hill-vide before me. 

' A tail shadow passed along, and compellod n 

Cie. It whs that of * mountain shepherd, ape; 
d, guarding his flock from the depredations of the 
wolves. He stopped at a abort distance from the 
dungeon, and, gazing on the moon, broke oat with a 
rase, but not unsweet, voice into song. The melody 
aval wild, * lamentation over the fallen glories of 
Judea; " whose sun was set, and whose remaining 
light, sad and holy as the beauty of the noon, must 
mod decay." The word freedom mingled in the strain, 
and every note of that solemn strain vibrated to my 
heart ; The shepherd passed along. 

' I tore down (he bar, and gazed upon the glorious 
face of heaven. My feet were upon the free ground. I 
returned hastily to (be cell, and told Jubal the glad 
tidings ; but he heard me not. To abandon him there 
was to give him up to inevitable death, either by tbe 
rage of tbe guard, or by the less merciful infliction 
at famine. I carried him no my shoulders to the 



' A roar of wrath, mixed with ridicule, broke on 
roe, as I touched the threshold. The guard stood 
drawn up in front of tbe dilapidated door; and the 
eight of tbe prisoner entrapped in the very crisis of 
escape, was the true food for ruffian mirth. Stagger- 
ing noder my burden, I yet burst forward, but 1 was 
received in a circle of levelled spears. Resistance was 
desperate; yet, even when sunk upon the ground 
under my burden, I attempted to resist, or gather their 
points in my bosom and perish. But my feeble efforts 
tardy raised new scoffing. 1 was unworthy of Roman 
Mad ; and tbe guard, after amusing themselves with 



blacked up the door, and wished me " better success 
Ok next time." 

' I spent the remainder of that night in fierce agitn- 
tation. The apathy, the protecting scorn of external 
things (hat I had nurtured, as other men would nurture 
happiness, was gone. The glimpse of tbe sky haunted 
me i n hundred times in the course of the night I 
thought 1 was treading on the grass, that I felt it* re- 
freshing moisture ; that the air was breathing halrn on 
ay cheek ; that tbe shepherd's song was still echoing 
in my cars, and that 1 saw him pointing to a new way 
of escape from my inextricable dungeon. In one of 
iny rumblings I fell over Jubal. Exnspcrated nt tbe 
■tern reality round me, I flung the crow-bar from my 
band. A sound followed, like the fall of large stones 
into water. The sound continued. Still stranger 
echoes followed, which my bewildered fancy turned into 
ell similitudes of earth and ocean; the march of troops, 
the distant roar of thunder, the dashing of billows, the 
clamour of battle, the boisterous mirth of Bacchana- 
lians ; the groaning and heaving of masts and rigging 
tossed by storm. 

' The dungeon was dark as death, and 1 felt my 
way towards the sound. To roy surprise, the acci- 
dental blow of the bar had loosened a part of the wall; 
and made an orifice large enough to admit tbe human 
body. The pale light of morning showed a cavern be- 
yond, narrow and rugged ; but into which I wss re- 
solved to penetrate. It branched into a variety of 
passages, aoine of them fit for nothing but the fox's 
burrow. Two were wider. I returned to the lair of 
my onhsppy companion, and prevailed on him to 
{allow, only by the declaration, that, if he refused, I 
most perish by his side. My scanty provisions were 
gathered up. I led the way; and, determined never 
to return to the place of my misery, we set forward, 
to tempt m utter darkness the last chances of famine 
— -pilgrimi of the tomb. 

' We wandered through a fearful labyrinth for a 
period which utterly exhausted us. Of night or day 
we bad no knowledge ; but hunger keenly told us (bat 
it was long. I was sinking ; when a low groan struck 
W* ear. Ilistened pantinely: it came again, Itwas 
evidently from aome object close beside me. I put 
forth my band, and pulled away a projecting stone: 
a flash of light illumined the passage. Another step 
would have plunged us into a pool a thousand feet 
below. 

' The cavern thus opened to us was large, and 
teemed to be the ovagulB* of aome place of trade. 



It was crowded with chests and bales heaped together 
in disorder. But life and liberty were before us.' — 
Vol. It pp. M4— 238. 

After this escape, Salathicl becomes succes- 
sively engaged in the various attacks on the Ro- 
man forces ; but, as the history of his career con- 
sists of scenes, connected together rather by the 
order of their occurrence than by any particular 
plot in the fable, an analysis would be useless. 
Through all his adventures, he bore a charmed 
life ; and it is to show this mystery of bis hero's 
being, that the author has constructed the magni- 
ficent machinery of his story. The sword, tbe 
dungeon, the wildest fury of fire and tempest, 
the insidious snares of unseen enemies, even the 
dreadful power of demons, surround this fate- 
protected man, and in vain assault him. How- 
ever deadly the slaughter of his besieged coun- 
trymen, he stood safe ; and when the predicted 
day of wrath came, and tbe glorious temple, the 
pride of the whole earth, fell in blazing ruins on 
the grave of a lost nation, the flames that de- 
stroyed every other living being within the con- 
secrated circle, left him alive to hear again the 
words, ' Tarry thou, till I come.' 

We give the following as a specimen of the 
author's style in dialogue: it describes an inter - 

Interview between Salathie! and Titw. 

' Doubt was now at an end, and I advanced. My 
step roused the party, and tbey started ap, drawing 
their swords. But the quick eye of Titus recognised 
me ; and, satisfying bis companions by a gesture, 1 
heard him pronounce to them : " My antagonist, the 
prince of Naphtali." There was no time for ceremony; 
and I addressed him at once. 

Son of Vespasian, you are a soldier, and know 
what is due to the brave: 1 come to solicit your 
mercy ; it is the first time that 1 ever stooped to t 
licit man. My brother, a chieftain of Israel, is 
your hands, condemned to the horrid death of the 
cross ; he is virtuous, brave, and noble ; save him, 
and you will do an act of justice more honourable to 
your name than the bloodiest victory." 

' Titus looked at me in silence, and evidently per- 
plexed; then returned to his chair, aud, having con- 
sulted with his companions, hesitatingly pronounced : 
" Prince, you know not what you Imve asked. 1 am 
bound, like others, by the Emperor's commands; and 
(hey strictly are, that none of your countrymen, taken 
after the offer of peace, must live." 

' " Hear this, God of Israel," 1 cried, " King of 
vengeance, hear and remember." 

' " You arc rash, prince," said Titus, gravely : 
" ytt I can forgive your national temper. With others, 
even your venturing here might bring you into hazard. 
But the perfidy of your people makes truce and treaty 
impossible. They leave me no alternative. 1 lament 
the necessity. It is the desire of the illustrious Ves- 
pasian to reign in peace. But (bis is now at an end." 

' He paused, and advancing towards me offered his 
band, with the words, " 1 know that there arc brave 
and high-minded men among your nation. I hare 
been astonished at the valour, nay, I will call it, the 
' ' igand heroic contempt of suffering and death, that 
siege haa already shown. 1 have been witness 
1 and he smiled, " of tbe prince of Napblali's 
prowess in the field, and 1 would most willingly have 
~ ich among my friends." — I waited for the conclusion. 

Why not come among us," said be; " give up a re- 
liance that must end in ruin ; abandon u cause that 
all the world sees to be desperate ; save yourself from 
popular caprice, tbe violence of your rancorous fac- 
tions, and the final fall of your city? — Be Ctesar'a 
friend; and name what life, possession, or employ, 
you wilL" 

' Tbe thought of deserting the cause of Jerusalem 
was profanation. I drew back, and looked at the ma- 
jestic Roman, ss if I saw the original tempter at my 

' Son of Vespasian, I am at this hour a poor 
, as I may in the next be an exile or a slave ; I 
have ties to life as strong as ever were bound round 
the heart of man ; 1 stand here a suppliant for the life 
of one whose toss would embitter mine ! Yet, not for 
wealth unlimited, for the safety of my family, for the 
life of tbe noble victim that is now standing at the 
place of torture, dare I abandon, dare I think the im- 

B'ous thought of abandoning the cause of the City of 
oliness." 
' The picture of her nun rose before my eyes, and 



tears forced their way si my strength was dissolved ; 
my voice was choked. The Romans fixed their looks 
on tbe ground, affected by the sincerity of a soldier's 
sorrow. I took the band that was again offered. 
' " Titus ! in the name of that Being, to whom tbe 



her misery— often has she been trampled by the ai 
of the stranger. But she is still the City of the Omni- 
potent ; and never was blow inflicted on her by man, 
that was not terribly repaid. 

' " Tbe Assyrian came, the mightiest power of tbe 
world; be plundered her temple, and led her people 
into captivity. How long was it before his empire was 
a dream, his dynasty extinguished in blood, and an 
enemy on his tbrone ? The Persian came ; from her 
protector, he turned into her oppressor ; and bis empire 
was swept away like tbe dust of the desert t Tbe 
Syrian smote her: the smiter died in agonies of re- 
morse ; and where is his kingdom now ? The Egyp- 
tian smote ber ; and who now aits on the throne of 
tbe Ptolemies ? Pompey came ; the invincible, the 
conqueror of A thousand cities ; the light of Rome ; 
the lord of Asia, riding on the very wings of victory. 
But he profaned her Temple : and from that bour he 
went down — down, like a mill-stone plunged into tha 
ocean ! Blind counsel, rash ambition, womanish fears, 
were upon the great statesman and warrior of Rome. 
Where does he sleep ? What sands were coloured 
with his blood ? The universal conqueror died a slave, 
by the bauds of a slave 1 Crassus came nt the bead of 
the legions; be plundered the sacred vessels of the 
sanctuary. Vengeance followed him, and he was 
cursed by the curse of God. Where are the bones of 
the robber and his host? Go, tear them from the 
jaws of the lion and the wolf of Parthia,— their fitting 

' "You, too, son of Vespasian, maybe commissioned 
for the punishment of a stiff-necked and rebellions 
people. You may scourge our naked vice by the force 
of arms ; and then you may return to your own land 
exulting in tbe conquest of the fiercest enemy of Rome. 
But Khali you escape the common fate of the instru- 
ment of evil ? — shall you see a peaceful old age ? — 
shall a sou of yours ever sit upon the tbrone ? — shall 
not rather some monster of your blood efface the 
memory of your virtues, and make Rome, in bitterness 
of soul, curse the Flavian name i" 

' Titus grew pale ; and shuddering, covered his eyes 
with his mantle, aa he sat. His companions stood 
gazing on me with the awed aspect of men gazing on 
the messenger of fate. " Spare Eleazar," was all that 
I could utter. Titus made a sign to the page ; who 
flew to bear, if not too late, the orders of mercy.' — 
Vol. i„ pp. 261—266. 

With the destruction of the temple, the account 
of Salathiel's immediate misfortunes ends ; and 
he thus concludes his narrative : 

CancluioH. 

' Here I pause. — 1 had undergone that portion of 
my career which was to be passed among my people. 
My life as a father, husband, citizen, was at an cud. 
Thenceforth 1 was to be a solitary man. My fate had 
yet scarcely fallen upon me ; but 1 was now to feel it, 
in the disruption of every gentler tie that held me to 
life. I was to make iny couch with tbe savage, the 
outcast, and the slave. 1 was to see the ruin of the 
mighty, and the overthrow of empires. Yet, in the 
tumult that changed tbe face of the world, 1 was still 
to live, and he unchanged. Every sterner passion that 
disturbs our nature was to reign in successive tyranny 
over my soul. And fearfully was the decree fulfilled. 

' In revenge for the fall of Jerusalem, 1 traversed 
the globe to seek ont an enemy of Rome. I found in 
the northern snows a man of blood : I stirred up (be 
soul of Alarie, and led him to (he sack of Rome. In 
revenge for tbe insults heaped upon the Jew by the 
dotards and dastards of the city of Conatantine, 1 
sought out an instrument of compendious ruin : 1 
found him in the Arabian sands, and poured ambition 
into the soul of the enthusiast of Mecca. In revenge 
for the pollution of tbe ruins of the Temple, 1 roused 
the iron tribes of (he west, and at (he head of (he 
crusaders expelled the Saracens. I fed full On revenge, 
and I felt the misery of revenge ! 
' A passion for the mysteries of nature seized me. 



I toiled Kith the alchemist; 1 wore away yt 
perplexities of the schoolmen ; and I felt th« 
emptiness of unlawful knowledge ! 
' A passion for human fame seized me. I drew my 
iphed : was a mt - - " 
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utty of the fallen mini 
Wealth came to my wish, and to ray torment. In the 
midst of royal treasures, I was poorer than the poorest. 
Days and nights of misery were the gift of avarice. I 
felt within me — the undying worm. In my passion, I 
longed for regions where the hand of man had never 
rifled the mine. 1 found a bold Genoese, and led him 
to the discovery of a new world. With its metals I 
* ' i the old i and to my own misery, added the 
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not to surround my fated steps for ever. Calmi 
nobler aspirations were to rise in my melancholy heart. 
I saw the birth of true science, true liberty, and true 
wisdom. I lived with Petrarch, among his glorious 
relics of the genius of Greece and Rome. 1 stood 
enraptured beside the easel of Angelo and Raphael. 1 
conversed with the merchant kings of the Mediterra- 
nean. I stood at Menu, beside the wonder-working 
machine that makes knowledge imperishable, and 
sends it with winged speed through the earth. At the 

£u!pit of the mighty man of Wirlemberg, " ' " 
iraelite as I was, and — ' '■ ' ■---'--■ 
to the mind of Luther ! 

' But I most close these thoughts, as wandering as 
the steps of my pilgrimage. 1 have more to tell ; — 
strange, magnificent, and sad. 

' But I must await the impulse of my heart. Or, 
can the happy and the high-born, treading upon roses, 
have an ear for the story of the Exile, whose path has 
for a thousand years been in the brier and the thorn !' 
— Vol.iii., pp. 414— 117. 

This singular production, which is as remarka- 
ble for the splendor of its diction as the solemn 
grandeur of its narrative, is said to lie the work of 
the Rev. O. Oroly ; an author, distinguished by a 
most successful employment of a style, which, 
when adopted by a writer of inferior ability, be- 
comes a mere tissue of affectation and bombast. 
Mr. Croly's poetry has long been regarded 
as possessing a character perfectly original, but 
original only by the bright and concentrated 
glow of thought with which his genius bas ! ~ 
pressed every stanza. The attempt has I 
often made to astonish readers by a heaping 
together of all the wild and brilliant forms of 
nature, the ruined pillars and gorgeous orna- 
ments of palaces ; but they were but gathered 
together ; we saw only the fragments of an in- 
tended pile; there was no magician, with his 
mysterious power, clothing them with a bright 
and fearful mantle of flame, and we have smiled 
at such a violation of truth and nature. But 
the author of ' Salathiel' has made us admire, — 
what none, perhaps, but himself, could have 
rendered fit for admiration — a style, which when 
closely examined, is certainly very contrary to 
the purity and ease of every other writer of 
celebrity, and a colouring given to every object 
he presents, which scarcely ever permits us 
to look at nature otherwise than under the red 
glare of a torrid sun or an angry thunder-cloud ; 

El, such is the power of tbe writer, that we have 
d down ' Salathiel,' which is more strongly 
embued with these peculiarities of his style 
than any of his former works, with the feeling 
that it is one of the most splendid productions 
among works of fiction that the age has brought 
forth. 

PUBLIC CHARITIES. 



An Historical Account of the Origin of the CoBtnttstbm 
appointed to inquire concerning Charities in England 
and Wain: and an Illustration of several old Customs 
and Words which occur in Ike Reports. By Nicholas 
Carlisle, F. R S., M. R. I. A. ;. Assistant Librarian to 
hU Majesty, and Fellow anil Secretary of the Society 
of Antiquaries of London. Svo. pp.330. 

Thb doubt with which we have been occa- 
sionally struck, whether the publishers and com- 
pilers of such books as this one before us, might 
not be indicted under the Statute of Frauds, and 
handed over from the critical tribunal to the care 
of those gentlemen who watch attempts to extort 
money from the pockets of his Majesty's liege 
subjects under false pretences, has recurred to 
our minds with increased force, while Trading 



through the useless trash which Mr. Nicholas 
Carlisle, Fellow and Secretary of the Society of 
Antiquaries of London, F- R. S., M. R. I. A., 
and Assistant Librarian to bis Majesty, has 
thought proper to put before the public. In ad- 
dition to these titles, that learned gentleman 
might, we believe, have added, that he holds 
another sinecure, worth several hundreds per 
annum under the Commission, from whose Re- 
ports, or the Parliamentary Debates, he has cut 
out at least nine-tenths of the three hundred and 
thirty pages, for which he has the conscience to 
demand twenty shillings. If, when we have con- 
cluded this notice of his labours, we do not prove 
that his volume would be dear at three-pence, 
we will be content to undergo tbe penalty, and a 
heavier punishment our bitterest enemies could 
not wish us, of reading all which Mr. Nicholas 
Carlisle may print for the next ten years. 

The work, be tells us, originated in the follow- 
ing cause : 

' Having lately made a General Index to the first 
Fourteen Reports of the Commissioners who are ap- 
pointed to inquire concerning Charities in England and 
Wales, many subjects presented themselves in the per- 
usal of those authentic documents which, I have been 
induced to think, might not be uninteresting to the 
public, if they were brought together in > concise 

The next paragraph is worthy of attention, as 
it brings to light a new fact in literary history. 

'The bare sight of a number of volumes, often de- 
ters readers from examining literary works, a patient 
investigation of which, might have repaid them with 
useful knowledge.' 

We are then informed that 

'The contemplation of the general benevolence! of 
the kingdom, during a succession of centuries, can 
scarcely however, be thought by any person, to be 
devoid of interest ; and even the statesman may be 
disposed to reflect on the dispositions and apprehensions 
of men, when he sees that an annual surplus of a cha- 
rity, so late as the year 1810, is directed to be set 
apart to accumulate, as a provision for the event 
national reduction of interest.'— P. 2. 

Here, a common mind would have proceeded 
to allude to the Commissions of which the book 
professes to give ' An Historical Account,' but 
the Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries is, 
perhaps, bound to notice, en limine, the earliest 
national record extant. Accordingly, the third 
paragraph begins thus : 

' When William the Conqueror had latum, he began 
and finished, &c, Doomsday book.' 

Anticipating that this digression may astonish 
ordinary people, the author explains his reasons 
for it : 

'The reports to which reference is now made, dis- 
play such benevolence, in a great nation, as is un- 
paralleled in history ; and, as humanity is proudly the 
Englishman's birth-right, I am free to think, that 
those who have laid human nature under tbe strongest 
obligations of gratitude, are at least as deserving of 
praise, as the man who only paved the way for servi- 
tude and taxation. Doomsday Book is indisputably 
entitled to the highest commendation, but the present 
reports yield to no other in their beneficial conse- 
quences and importance.' — P. 3. 

The logic discussed in this passage is sufficient 
to establish the writer's claims to be a Member of 
the Royal Irak Academy. William the First, it 
seems, about 750 years ago, commanded ageneral 
survey of the lands of the kingdom ; his descend- 
ant in 1817 or 1818 orders a Commission to issue 
to inquire into the state of Public Charities. 
Now, what resemblance the Reports of that Com- 
mission bear to Doomsday-book it is out of our 
power to describe. Mr. Nicholas Carlisle's tran- 
scendant talents, however, may enable him to 
perceive things which are totally concealed from 
others; and, if Dr. Johnson is correct in saying 
that ' it is the province of wit to draw resem- 
blances — of judgment to distinguish differences,' 
no one will deny that Mr. Carlisle has proved 
himself to he ' a very iritiy man,' whatever may 
be thought of his judgment. 



The next chapter is entitled * Suppression of 
Monasteries,' which consists of nine pages taken 
from Hume, Henry, and Blackstonc : then follow 
'Concealed Lands,' 'Superstitious Uses," Statute 
of Mortmain,' and ' Ancient Establish me nt s.'un- 
der which head we are informed of the existence 
of the Hospital of St. John the Baptist in Ripon, 
and of the Hospital of St. Mary in Exeter, and 
some other "places ; that the leprosy does not now 
prevail in England ; that it was * a disorder of 
the most malignant and disgusting nature,' and 
are treated with several pages on that very interest- 
ing subject. This is succeeded by a history of 
the Three Kings of Cologne ; and at page 46 we 
at length arrive at something connected with the 
professed objects of the work ; for the compiler 
then speaks of the various legislative enactments re- 
lative to Charities, and he has accordingly reprinted 
copious extracts from reports, speeches in Parlia- 
ment, the names of the Commissioners, and which 
brings us topage 90. Thence follow a variety of 
chapters containing various extracts from the re- 
ports, but containing not above three or four trifling; 
facts, which were not known to every person in 
' with antiquarian literature, 

progress of Mr. Carlisle's Index, whenever he 
found that a glove or a ring was bequeathed in a 
will, money (riven for marriage porti" ' 
dies, for ringing bells, or any other I 
pose, he instantly selected it as the subject of a 
chapter, in which he introduces some equally 
union-place remarks, but which become inte- 

ffrom their being expressed in Mr. C.'e pe- 
j eloquent phraseology, of which we shall 
give some specimens, since it forms the only ori- 
ginal part of his book. But, though the Secretary 
of the Society of Antiquaries of London might 
have been previously ignorant of some of the facta 
he hat brought to light, it might be supposed that 
he knew that bread was no modern invention { yet 
we have a chapter dedicated to an ' early notice 
of bread,' in which he has really cited no less than 
three instances of bread being given to the poor, 
from the 12th to the 15th century. But we are tired 
of exposing the incredible folly which this volume 
displays, namely, of a gentleman who, not satis- 
fied with tbe admiration of his contemporaries, 
has, in one of his works, actually invoked the 
shades of his parents to contemplate ' the literary 
productions, and present situation, ( a subject of 
astonishment not to them only,} of their beloved 
child,** and who, it may be therefore presumed, 
piques himself upon his literary reputation, 
stringing together a mass of well-known facts, 
extracts from reports, debates, and the tritest of 
books, and charging for the concoction the mm, 
of 20*. That the Reports of the Commission 
contain a few curious items, is probable ; and, if 
they had been judiciously extracted, they would, 
perhaps, have formed six or seven useful, if not 
interesting pages, and might have been printed in 
'The Gentleman's Magazine,' or in ' The Archssu* 
logia ;' but, to make them the peg on which to 
haug such a farrago of nonsense as that before 
us, deserves the ridicule with which it is every 
where treated. This allusion to * The Archseolo- 
gia' reminds us, that Mr. Nicholas Carlisle is 

Secretary to tbe Society of Antiquaries of Lon- 
don ;' and we are therefore disposed to view his 
volume with greater complacency, since it may 
be considered as a sort of sample of what is ma- 
nufactured by a body of men, of whom, we pre- 
sume from his situation, he is tbe magnut Apollo ; 
and it may, like a Ian thorn suspended before cer- 
tain houses, warn innocent people to ' beware ' of 
them and their works. With some specimens of 
Mr. Carlisle's discoveries, bis English, and of the 
bathos, we shall take leave of him and his book, 
we hope, for ever. 

Discoveries. 

' The origin of alms is of very early date, as tbe' 
kindness of man must always hare induced him to 
compassionate tbe distress of his species,— though the 
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time* immediately succeeding the reform at ion, wen 
peculiarlv adapted to encourage those honourable feel- 
iiura.'- -I s - 13. 
What feelings ? And why 1 

' The first public libraries of which we are informed, 
were in Egypt • '-P. 125. 

' The boys at Kirkby Kendal do not very frequently 
refer to the early editions of the Fathers.'— P. 127. 

' Good water, which it ™cA oh indispensable reouisite 
In S/e, appears to have gained the attention of the be- 
nevolent at an early period.' — P. 166. 

' Charity, like other virtues, may be improperly and 
unseasonably exerted.' — P. 206. 

' Few who are desirous of investigating the popular 

fail of deducing them, in their Jirit direction, from the 
times when Popery was our established religion.' — 
P. 227. 

Of the said Popery, Mr. Nicholas Carlisle has 
the most pious abhorrence, and which bo terrifies 
him, that, whenever he speaks of it, he writes 
greater nonsense, if possible, than usual. This 
may have caused him to forget, that, if ' Popery 



«rl,t 



it established religion' 
pular notions and vulgar ce 
must be deduced from the period in question. 

Of the Compiler's style, the following are rich 
specimens : speaking of men in jail for debt, he 

* Who, under heavy afflictions of poverty and want, 
are without the cheering hope of friends to undertake 
their release, except such [what? hopes or friends?] 
as spring from those [which ?] humane and spontane- 
ous acts of pure benevolence.' — P. 215. 

' And one nobleman, with a large anil enlightened dis- 
cernment, has added his benefaction to meritoriout cri- 
«£«&.*— P. 216. 

' The abstract seems to have tbtatbtrtd in manuscript 
for twenty-eigbt years.' — P. 50. 

We are not told, however, who awoke Mr. or 
Mrs. Abstract out of his or her short nap. 

' Schools upon which exhibitions are settled, the 
very expectation of the reward draws [Boys? No, but] 
raert, and excites an emulation [in whom, Mr. Re- 
sort ?] in learning and good deportment' — P. 120. 

But our limits are exhausted, and, for the 
bathos, we must refer to the work itself, panim. 
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Sylvia; or, The May Queen. A Lyrical Drama. By 
George Darnley. 12m0.pp. 217. Taylor. Lon- 
don, 1828. 

The songs of fairy-land,' we were afraid, had 
long ceased ; and we suspected there was scarcely 
a bard in all England, wno, out of pure love for 
verse and simple melody, would sit down to me- 
ditate a strain, that he could only expect would 
be admired by such summer-loving beings as 
himself. We do not see, however, why this should 
be the case. Fairies may be disavowed when met 
on the high-ways, or claiming acquaintanceship by 
the chimney-corner; but it is playing the t — " * — 
with our own memory and happy fancies, ti 
get them on the moon-shiny nights of spring, 
when strolling among viol el-copses, or over balmy 
meadows. It is with something, therefore, of more 
than our usual pleasure at the sight of a volume of 
poems, we have drawn the ' May-Queen' from our 
accumulated stores; and we proceed to show our 
readers, by a few passages from its contents, why 
it has met with such attention at our hands. 

Acr II.— Scent 1. 
' The homestead of a thrifty peasant, 
Quiet, secure, well-built, and pleasant; 
Its eaves are moist and green with age. 
Its windows wattled like a cage : 
From out the tell-tale chimney curl 
Blue wreaths of smoke with easy whirl ; 
A huge domestic elder tree 
Shades tbe dear cot maternally ; 
While the sweet woodbine on its walls 
Sits weaving her fine coronals, 
Dropping betimes a careless gem 
From some loose-twisted diadem, 
And looking down as she would stoop 
To pick her fallen jewels up. 



In front a narrow garden blows, 
With formal flowers set ont in rows, 
With gravel'd walks, smooth as the sands 
Laid down by Triton's webbed hands ; 
Neater, 1 ween, though not much ampler. 
Than wee miss works upon her sampler. 
And looking like a cif s parterre 
Amid the mountain grandeur there ; 
For some, bred in the wilderness. 
By contrast love wild Nature less 
Than those who gasp within the town 
To range tbe hill, and roam the down, 
Loving wild loveliness alone. 

' The cottage-back, if you must hear, 

(But you may catch his sullen roar 

More loud when opes the thorough-door, 

And see him far s-field betray 

With shining scales his serpent way.) 

Ev'n in that Isle by Vesper fann'd, 

Which all the world call " Snug-man's Land," 

The land of heart-felt, homely bliss, 

There's not a snugger cot than this. 

One ride leans oldly 'gainst the hill, 

And t'other props a crony mill 

That aye keeps clacking, clacking still ; 

As if it never would have done 

Its tale to its companion. 

Two smiling lasses (fair Rosalie, 
And Stephanie, a village belle) ' 

Are seated at an oaken table 
That scarce to bear the weight is able 
Of fruits, and roots, and cates, and pies : 
A flagon of portentous size 
Stands, like the urn of ancient Po, 
From whence his sea-bound surges go, 
Bellying, the table foot beside ; 
From which a wrinkle-smoothing tide 
Fours the burnt traveller you see 
Into his cup right frequently.' — Pp. 31-33. 
The same character of easy versification, and 
unaffected gracefulness of description, belongs 
also to the following little sketch. It carries our 
thoughts pleasantly to the cool springs, and the 
calm and silent shades of sylvan solitudes : 
Act IV.— Scene 2. 
' Deep in a wild sequester'd nook, 
Where Phoebus costs no scorching look.. 
But Earth's soft carpet, moist and green. 
Freckled with golden spots is seen ; 
Where with the wind that ■wayetfa him 
The pine spins slowly round his stem ; 
The willow weeps as in despair 
Amid her green dishevelled hair; 
And long-arm'd elms, and beeches hoar, 
Spread a huge vault of umbrage o'er : 
Yet not so thick but yellow day 
Makes through the leaves his splendid way ; 
And though in solemness of shade, 
The place is silent, but not Sad : 
Here as the Naiad of the spring 
Tunes her deep -sounding liquid string, 
And o'er the streamlet steals her song. 
Leading its sleepy waves along, — 
How rich to lay your limbs at ease 
Under the humming trellises, 
Bow'd down with clustering blooms and bees ! 
And leaning o'er some antique root 
Murmur as old a ditty out, 

The echo of some distant shore, 
Where tbe sweet-bubbling waters run 
To spread their foamy tippets on : 
Or mid the dim green forest aisles 
Still haughtier than cathedral piles, 
Enwrapt in a fine horror atand 
Musing upon the darkness grand. 
Now looking sideways through the glooms 
At ivied trunks shap'd into tombs ; 
Now up the pillaring larches bare 
Arching their Gothic boughs in air : 
Perchance you wander on, in pain 
To catch green glimpses of the plain, 
Half glad to see the light again ! 
And wading through the seeded grass 
Out to a sultry knoll you pass ; 
There with cross'd arms, in moral mood, 
Dreadless admire the cloister'd wood 
Returning your enhanced frown. 
Darker than night, stiller than stone. 
' But now the Sun with dubious eye 
Measures the downf al of the sky, 



And pauses, trembling, On thy brow, 
Olympus, ere he plunge below 
Where ever-thundering Ocean lies 
Spread out in blue immensities. 
No stir the forest dames among. 
No aspen wags a leafy tongue, 
Absorb'd in meditation stands 
The cypress with her swathed hands, 
n the restless Turin-tree 
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Zephyr hath shut his scented mouth, 

And not a cloud moves from the south ; 

The hoary thistle keeps his beard, 

Chin-deep amid the sea-green sward. 

And sleeps unbrusbed by any wing 

Save of that gaudy flickering thing 

Too light to wake the hlue-hair'd king ; 

Alone of the bright-coated crowd 

This vanity is seen abroad 

Sunning his ashy pinions still 

On flowery bank or ferny hill : 

Now not a sole wood-note is beard, 

The wild reed breathes no trumpet-word, 

Ev'n the home-happy cushat quells 

Her note of comfort in the dells ;— 

Tia Noon !— and in the shadows warm 

You only hear the gray-flies swarm. 

Yon gaze between the earth and sky, 

With wide, unconscious, diiiy eye, 

And like the listless willow seem 

Dropping yourself into a dream. 
' But look ! — who rides before you now, 

Light cavalier! upon a bough ! — 

Awake, and hear the merry elf 

Say what he comes about himself.' — Pp. 114-117. 
We close our selection with a passage of a dif- 
ferent kind; a fit finale to such descriptions as 
the above of rural nature. It presents us with 
the hero and heroine, who experience as many 
troubles as Una and her faithful knight ; but who 
are at length rewarded with success and hap- 
piness : 



' Romania. After the Night how lovely springs 
the Morn ! 
After the shower Low freshly blooms the green'. 
After the clouds and tempest of our fate. 
How sweetly breaks the beauty of the sky, 
And hangs its rainbow ev'n amid our tears I— 
How Mercy joins us in her circling arms. 
And, like a beauteous mother, wishes us 
All joy that can betide !— Is nut her blessing 
Already come upon us ? Is not this 
J'erfuct bciititnde ? 

Sylvia. O, hut I four 

It will not last forever! — Tis too sweet. 

Momenta, What should Heaven find in cither 

That should provoke its shaft ? — No ! we will live, 
Bosom to bosom thus, like harmless doves, 
And so be spared for our great innocence ! 
Look up, and smile ! 

Sylvia. Nay, I am of thy mind — 

Ecstaey is too deeply-soul'd to smile. 
I am more near to weep ; but such fond tears 
As flow'rets, ill-intreated of tbe night, 
Shed, when the morn-winds sing [' the Eastern gate 
That father Sun doth rise. 

Romania. Is not this love 

A happy thing ? a fountain of new life, 
Another urn of blood within the heart 
That floods the ebbing veins ; and teems new lifu 
Through all those ruby channels ! — O it is 
Warmest of bosom-friends I — Joy'st not to feel 
This downy bird rustle within thy arms. 
Choosing his fragrant bed ; as fond as he, 
The nectar-bibbing fly, who doth disturb, 
With most uxorious care, yon rose, the while 
He settles in her breast? 

Sylvia. Is Love a bird ? 

Ramanso. A boy ! — with curls of crisped gold, 
like thine i 
Lips like the fresh sea-coral ! in his cheek 
The sleepless Laughter cradles ; and above 
Perpetual Sport rides in his humorous eye. 
This guest of man hath to his use beside 
A quiver, and light arrows, and a bow ; 
With which he stings hia votaries' willing hearts, 
Aiming from beauty's hills, or vantage-ground, 
Where be can light : then flies (for pinions he 
Fleeces the wand'ring gossamer) to tend 
The wounds his bolt hath made I and often there, 
Like a good surgeon, pillows till they heal, 
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Or sweetly cruel makes them bleed again. 
This is Lore's picture ; and Ml page of life 
Writ in Tine's chronicle. 

Sylvia . Sore it must be 

A marvellous child ! 

RomanxQ. O, 'til a winsome boy ! 

And tells inch pleasant tales, and sings such songs, 
With harp gay-1 inkling like a Troubadour, 
That icy nuns through charitable grates 
Thrust forth their lovely arms to pamper him ; 
And ao he often wounds them, while they leaVe 
Their bosoms undefended. 

Sylvia. I would hear 

Some of h!s minstrelsy. 

Romania. Why, so thou hast : 

He speaks through various lips; even now through 

Sylvia. Ah 1 thou decelv'st me t thou art he ! 
hot clothed 
In shape more godlike. 

Romania. No ! his deputy, 
Teaching thee his pure doctrine, and sweet truths. 
■V..t. ,j 0iWiU]lU 

ir making tltee 
if joy?' 
Pp. 160—163. 
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Public Characters : Biographical and Characltristic 
Sktlcka with Portraits a/tht moat dutingmhed Per- 
sonages of the present age. Vol. 1. 12mo. Knight 
anil Lacey. London, 1828. 

Wb have read this volume with considerable 
pleasure, and we hope not without profit. It is 
indeed, in the language of the preface, ' a work 
combining superior execution with the utmostpos- 
aible cheapness,' and deserves that encourage- 
ment and support which we have no doubt it will 
meet with. The Utile volume contains twenty- 
seven public characters of the most celebrated 
men of our day, comprised in the space of 324 
duodecimo pages. These characters are for the 
most part well drawn, and the writing in the book, 
(one great merit in so hackneyed a subject) is all 
original. The style, indeed, is far above the ave- 
rage of the ephemeral works of the day; and,hnving 
carefully examined the work as a whole, we are 
prepared to say, that the facts are in general au- 
thentic, and the numerous details, with respect to 
{mate history, age, &c, such as may be relied on. 
t is gratifying to observe, too, that a spirit of 
liberality runs through the whole, and in this 
latter particular the little volume may be very 
advantageously contrasted with a work called 
'Public' Characters of 1828,' published at double 
the price and putting forth much higher pre- 
tensions. This latter work abounds with errors 
of fact and style, and is written in the most vicious 
spiiit of ultra Toryism. As we mean, at no dis- 
tant period, to review this last-named volume of 
' Public Characters' in a separate notice, and to 
point out some of its more glaring errors, we shall 
content ourselves with giving the sketch of Sir 
Richard Birnie, from the smaller volume, first, 
however, premising that we select Sir Richard, 
rather from his having lately come more under 
the notice of the public than many other m 
in the title page, than as thinking his portrait — 
best drawn, or most faithfully sketched in the 

'Sir Richard is a. native of the royal borough of 
Banff, and was born about Christmas, 1"6j. He very 
early imbibed the lesson, so perpetually taught in his 
country, and ao generally imbibed and acted upon by 
his countrymen, that "the road to preferment and 
wealth lay southward ;" and, having reduced the maxim 
to experiment and practice, he bus never evinced any 
eagerness 

"To measure back his footsteiw northward." 

' Consult an Englishman where you will from home, 
and you always End him, without enthusiastically 
praising his country, ardently wishing to return to it. 
On the- contrary, Scotchmen, in every part of the 
world, and eapecially in England, are incessantly stun- 
ning us with the superlative excellencies of Ihtir native 
land ; but not one wish do they ever brcalhe to revisit 
it, stiB more to abandon their new prospects, and 
return W abide where they were born. 



Sir Richard Btrnie left Scotland very early. Bud, 
after some preliminary undertakings and gains, settled 
in the Hay market as an army saddler. There wftmugt 
award him the praise of integrity and industry, and 
these prime qualities were combined with a full share 
of the minor requisites to a tradesman's success. That 
success was unpreeedentedly rapid ; for though, on 
retiring from business, within seven years of com- 
mencing it, he could not be considered opulent, during 
that short period he bad gathered a respectable com- 
petency, and was able to assume the style of an inde- 
pendent gentleman, which both his talents and man- 
ors qualified him to support. 

' His business hod given him frequent access to many 
of the Members of both Houses, and also to some of 
the Cabinet Ministers ; by whom bis acuteness in 
matters " above and beyond his craft" had frequently 
been noticed. Whether his early retirement from busi- 
ness was the effect or the cause of some promise of an 
official appointment — whether it was suggested by some 
higher power as likely to lead to office, or that office 
was afterwards sought by himself for the sake of 
occupation as well as honour and profit — we hare not 
heard, nor are we anxious to know. He had not, how- 
ever, long been a man of leisure before he was sum- 
moned to Union Hall ; not for employing his leisure 
to any bad purpose, but that he might employ it in 
the administration of justice, in that centre of the 
most dense and depraved population of the British 
metropolis. 

' It was soon found that Mr. Birnie had not received 
credit for talents of which he was not possessed, and 
that he had not been chosen for a station he was not 
qualified to fill. The most honourable and useful years 
of his life were those which he passed in dispensing 
justice at Union Hall. To him the inhabitants of that 
district were indebted, in no slight degree, for the 
security of their property at that period. His pre- 
decessors, his colleagues, and those who have suc- 
ceeded him in that important police establishment, 
may all of them be entitled to praise ; bnt we had the 
best opportunities of knowing that Mr. Birnie's atten- 
tion and assiduity were successful in no common de- 
gree in arresting the march of crime, and following up 
its commission by prompt, and merited, and salutary 

' It is usual for a magistrate to pass through most of 
the other police offices in London and Westminster, 
before he arrives in B«w-sireet, the central and prin- 
cipal office of the metropolitan police. And when he 
arrives there, it is not common fur him directly to oc- 
cupy the Chief scat in that " synagogue of Satan." 
But it was Mr. Birnie's distinguished lot to pass from 
Union Hall, his firat place of authority, at once to Bow- 
street; and not to a subordinate rank below the other 
magistrates of the place, but to the chair of the chief 
magistrate, the presidency of the bench. This took 
place in the year 1824, on the retirement of Sir Robert 
Baker: and, as the former chief justices of Bow-street 
were also knights, the royal sword touched the. shoulder 

of Mr. Birnie as he knelt before the King, and be 

up Sir Richard. 

' It would gratify us to behold as decided and efficient 
an improvement in Bow-street under Sir Richard Bir- 
nie, as Union Hall exhibited when the same individual, 
unknighted, sat upon that bench. Truth, however, 
compels us to acknowledge the disappointment we have 
felt ever since the promotion took place. That the 
magistracy of Bow -street have an arduous task to per' 
form, we arc willing to admit ; but we hare yet W 
learn that the public dissatisfaction, never so great at 
at this moment, with the general character and many 
of the proceedings of that office, arises out of any pe- 
culiar difficulty by which its justices are beset, or any 
cause which it is not in their power to remove. Or 
the defective nature of the London police generally, 
there can be no doubt ; but the practical evils of the 
System, it is to be feared, bold their chief seat at the 
chief office, and thence, as from a corrupt and com- 
mon centre, proceed to the extremities of the capital, 
and in a certain degree diffuse themselves all ove '*" - 
kingdom. 

' It has been the fashion of late years to praise tbe 
French police at the expense of our own : and, ~~~ 
tainly, the detection of crime, and the arrest and 
viction of criminals amnng the lower classes, are there 
much more easy and certain than they are in England. 
But over against these advantages we have much to 
place— the military character of the agents, and the 
martial law, or something very like it, of the system 
the want of discrimination, and integrity, and impa 
tiality, which it frequently betrays : moreover, the 
despotic power which it commits to the hands of 1 the 
chief minister, at whose mercy, in fact, the liberty of 
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the French is in a great met 
regret that our police haa at 
pressing brothels and gaming-houses, and in restrain- 
"ig the dreadful evils which spring from them, and 
'hich we fear are increased by protection, rather than 
diminished by prohibition and suppression. But should 
we like a minister of police acting as the avowed and 
official protector of these dens of vice and crime ? 
Should we be Willing to commit into the hands of such 
of the crown, and master of tbe country, a 
power to control the public press — In keep whatever 
facts he thought fit from the public eye! — and to levy 
hundreds of thousands to support the system according 
to his own will.' 

' While we are on the subject, we may remark, mat 
the French police is abused to worse purposes than our 
own; and, with all its boasted excellence, it is not 
found so efficient, and sometimes has no efficiency at 
all, when circumatancea of high importance most 
require it In proof of the first of these charges, we 
may refer again to the powerful head of the French 
system — the minister of police. Chateaubriand assures 
us that " if one of the agents happen to be involved in 
a criminal affair, as having been a vohintory accomplice 
with the intent of bring an informer and a witness, 
and the counsel for the prisoner plead this to weaken 
his testimony, the circumstances are forbidden to be 
published." Now, who does not see the vast supe- 
riority of our system.* Let us take an instance, soma 
years old, but still fresh hi the recollection of our 
readers. If the London press could have been bribed 
or awed to silence about the conduct of the policet 
officer, Vaugban, tbe wretch and bis associate* migh- 
bavs escaped with impunity, and tbe victims of 
their villany would have suffered the punishment of 

'Whether our System, were it properly administered, 
and never abused by its immediate agents, would be 
found sufficient for oil desirable purposes, trill admit of 
some doubt. The system itself appears good so far u 
it goes ; but it does not go far enough. By some ex- 
tension of its powers, and addition to ha agents, we 
are persuaded that fidelity in the latter is alone required 
to break up every gang of thieves within the bills of 
mortality. 

•Itbas la 
Sir Richard Bin 
which are inserted the names and abodes of several 
known receivers Of stolen property. If this be the 
case, bow ia it that we never hear of an individual of 
the clan being brought forward ? How are we to 
account for the case with which stolen property is 
bought back, and yet the receivers, whose " local ha- 
bitation and name" are well known at Bow-street, re- 
main concealed and secure .' There's something rotten 
in the office. 

' Amidst these circumstances of astonishment and 
alarm, increasing every day, the trifling portion of the 
public are amused, and the sober-minded and reflecting 
are disgusted, with some of the most ridiculous farces, 
under the name of police einmsnatious. Occasionally, 
theae will occur in other offices (but in Bow-street they 
are so frequent, that reporters and spectators are daily 
anticipating them, and are seldom disappointed. We 
refer not to the caricatures of ordinary examinations, 
published in a morning journal, once the advocate of 
Sir Richard Birnie, but now assuming a different tone. 
Our allusion b to the well-known exhibitions of the 
pathetic or tbe humourous in the office itself, which 
have now become so frequent as, not only to retard the 
proper business, but to induce » suspicion that tbe mana- 
gers get the pieces up on purpose to divert the public 
attention from tbe degenerate manner in which that 
business is transacted. 

' Sometimes the magistrates, Sir Richard Birnie and 
Mr.' Hollsf themselves, will condescend to perform a 
petit piece alone, by way of prelude to some broader 
farce or deeper tragedy. Then the aid of on officer or 
two will be called in, and a smart dialogue will ensue 
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between Sir Richard and his old and favourite stewards. 
To create further variety, a reporter ii occasional!}' 
engaged to perform some second part, Sir Richard 
continuing to take the lead, and acting as the hero or 
the tyrant of the piece. Latt of all, the performance 
comprehends u prisoner or two, and their accusers and 
attorneys, together with a few raw tupernumaries who 
happen to be on the spot. 

' But to be more serious — we regret that these exhi- 
bitions, wretchedly out of character as they are, farm 
net " the head and front" of Sir Richard Birnle's 
" offending." We bare exempted him from any general 
abuse of his country magisterial brethren, reserving to 
ourselves the opportunity of reprobating such particular 
instances of this unhandsome conduct as have fallen 
under the public notice. One of these, the only one 
we shall detail, occurred about a year ago ; and we 
distinctly mention it, because we had the opportunity 
on the spot of ascertaining the real merits of the case. 
In an examination of persons suspected of the murder 
of Morgan, a seaman of the preventive service at Dover, 
Sir Richard rashly declared that " he could seldom get 
his warrants against smugglers backed by tbc magis- 
trates of the Cinque Ports, became the greater fart oj 
tie magistrates thcmscicci v>ere smuggler:" He farther 
said, that, " five years ago, the gaol at Dover was broken 
open at mid-day by the smugglers," and that " thirteen 
of their companions were resetted in triumph, the 
magistrates leaking on at the time." We have called 
these assertions rash ; we may add, they are utterly 
untrue and cruelly unjust. So sweeping a censr— ~ 
(.body of country magistrates of the highest res 
bihty, among whom were Sir William Curtis and 
GafrOW, could proceed from no upright and honour' 
able attachment to the ends of justice ; but must have 
sprung, either from prejudice.' unworthy of a man 
of Sir Richard's authority and pretensions, or from 
■sere rumour and misapprehension, which it was 
disgraceful to convert without inquiry into facts, and 
then ostentatiously to announce in a proceeding which 
required no allusion whatever to the subject. 

' Recent circumstances prove that Sir Richard Birnie 
can treat parish constables, of known respectability, 
and of his own neighbourhood, with rudeness and in- 
justice. Mr. Thomas, a bookseller in York-street, 
Coyent Garden, it constable of the parish in which the 
two great theatres, and ice believe Bow-street office, 
stand ; and he recently, much to his honour, avowed his 
determination, if possible, to suppress the intolerable 
nuisance, aud restrain the glaring vice, which prevailed 
nightly around the theatres. At first, he was promised 
by Sir Richard Birnie the assistance of the office and 
officers in hit laudable undertaking; bnt, instead of 
assistance, he has met with insult and violence. The 
officers actually arrested him, and took him before 
their knight commander, on the plea of an officious 
intrusion into their duties ! And how did Sir Richard 
Birnie meet the case ? He has not dared, as we fear 
he wished, to hold Mr. Thomas to bail ; nor has he 
ventured absolutely to forbid his further efforts to sup- 
press the vice of the neighbourhood : but his shameful 
conduct has produced tbc latter effect. He affected to 
treat the affair as a squabble between police officers and 
a parish constable, to which a magistrate ought not to 
listen ! The consequence hat been the retirement of 
Mr. Thomas from personal services, in which, pro- 
perly aided by the magistrate, he might have been in- 
calculably useful. Indignant at being restrained by the 
power which ought to have encouraged him, and which 
actually promised him assistance, Mr. Thomas has 
addressed a letter to the principal journals, stating the 
necessity of employing a substitute in his office. 

' Is it possible to look at such a proceeding, and 
believe that either the Bow-street officers, _ or their 
commander-in-chief, honestly wish to diminish the 
evils of that abominable neighbourhood ? Can it be 
doubted that the officers Bud their gain in connivance 
or supineness, and that Sir Richard Birnie finds, at 
least, his ease in upholding them ? We hear that Mr. 
Thomas is preparing a statement to b» laid before those 
it whose pleasure Sir Richard holds his office, and we 
shall rejoice to find such shameful partiality and per. 
version meeting their due reward, in either renion- 



Sir Richard and his men appear to be able to establish 
their innocence of a heavier charge. We allude to the 
recovery of the Warwick notes, and of tome other 
property, which was said to hare passed back to their 
owners through the hands of police officers. Stifl the 
question recurs, nod an awakened and indignant public 
will resolve to have an answer — Why are the restorers 
of inch property Suffered to make their bargains and 
take their bribes with Impunity? If these restorers 
were neither the robbers nor the receivers of the pro- 
perty, a connection must exist between them sufficiently 
close and tangible for men much leas expert than Bow- 
street officers to detect the first offenders ; and very 
few sneb detections would demolish the nefarious 
system ; at least, they would place both the Magistrates 
and officers of Bow-street, and of other police establish- 
ments, in far higher reputation with the public than 
they at present possess.'— Pp. 183—192. 
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O SHAKSPEABX 

Onflijies to Shaktpeare. Designed and Engraved by 
Maritt ReUsch. \tt. Seriel, Hamlet. Fleischer, 
Leipzig. Trenttel and WOrti. London, 1828. 
In this work the celebrated and spirited illustrator 
of Schiller and Gothe spreads his wings for a new anil- 
loftier flight, aspiring to express, in graphic repre- 
sentations, the ideas of the Bard of Avon. The task is 
a fearfr:'! one— to he executed with complete success, It 
requires a genius inferior only to Shakspeare himself. 
To the difficulty of following the soarings of a mind 
such at that of the English dramatist, is to be super- 
added the disadvantage that the labours of the artist, 
who engages in an undertaking like that before us, are 
anticipated, not only by the images with which the 
mind of every reader of Shakspeare is fully preoccu- 
pied, — nn evil common to every illustrator of popular 
works, — bnt by the theatrical representations, which, 
where the power of conception has been wanting, have 
supplied the deficiency, and hare impressed, on the 
most unimaginative minds, pictures which it will be 
impossible to tnrpass and difficult to rival. 

Retzsch, however, has before established his claim 
to be considered a man of decided genius ; and the an- 
nouncement of a Shakspeare Gallery by him, has 
raised, of course, the highest expectations. The speci 
men now put forth in this first series, which contain 
his Illustrations of the Tragedy of ' Hamlet,' is exactly 
such aa must have been looked for from the hand o* 
him who traced the outlines of ' Faust,' of ' Fridolin, 
and of ' The Strife with the Dragon,' by those whi 
duly felt and appreciated the character and merits of 
those works. The present designs display great. Inven- 
tion ; they abound in mind, feeling, propriety, and 
grace, and in easy and spirited delineation. They grow 
upon approbation by being dwelt on ; the more they arc 
observed, the more fully do they satisfy the mind. It 
cannot be denied, however, that, In one respect, and 
that the meet material of all, the artist bos failed. We 
look in rain in the principal personage for the high in- 
tellectual character of the Prince of Denmark. The 
Hamlet of Retzsch it not the Hamlet we hare been ac- 
customed to from our youth ; the noble and princely 
Hamlet, melancholy, dignified, philosophic, grand, 
and intellectual, such as the imagination of every 
Englishman has traced the character, after the 
original pictures of the immortal bard ; and such 
as John Kcmble has represented him to our cor- 
poreal senses, and as the President of the Royal 
Academy has preserved him for posterity, in the por- 
trait of that (Treat tragedian. The want of a high and 
noble style in Hamlet himself, and the too strongly 
marked savouring of the German school, and of the 
peculiar talent for diablerie of the artist himself, are 
the only exceptions to be raised against the able work 
before us ; and, having disposed of them, we proceed 
in the mora pleasing duty of dcucribing its contents, 
and of drawing attention to its characteristic beauties. 

The Illustrations of Hamlet consist of seventeen 
plates, In thirteen of which, scenes of the play itself 
are represented. The remaining four arc offered as a 

spirit, simplicity, and feeling of repose, of the Gothic 

'-libs of our ancestors, are most happily preserved ; 
lile the history of the personage it incloses is inge- 



which at present appears the one thlDK needful I" 



The Apotheosis of Shakspeare forms the frontispiece, 
is a design abounding in beauty and feeling, in the 
manner and worthy of the illustrator, of Homer, 
.-'Kscliylus and Dante,— our own Flaxman. Would the 
author desire higher praise ? The plate given by way of 
prologue, represents the murder of tbc former King of 



Denmark, Hamlet's father, while steeping In the garden. 
It It remarkable for the simplicity and force with which 
the story tt narrated. The stern figure of Justice Is 
in a very grand style of art. The adjunct of a spider 
darting from its web on a fly, regaling beneath on a 
leaf, is an example of the poetic feeling, mind, and In- 
genuity with which the author has enriched hit pic- 
tures in the most trifling parts. The thirteen scene* 
from the play which succeed this plate, are selected 
with great judgment. They are the following : — 
1. The appearance of the ghost to Hamlet, Horatio, 
and Marccllus. 2. The oath on the sword Of Hamlet. 
3. The soliloquy. 4. The players acting before the 
' uncle-king and aunt-mother.' 5. The dialogue be- 
tween Hamlet and Gnilderstein : 

' wm yon play upon rate pipe I'fte. 
6. Hamlet discovering the King at his prayers. 7. The 
slaying of Polonins through the arras. 8. The ap- 
pearance of the Ghost to Hamlet during his inter- 
view with the Qnecn. 9. The madness of Ophelia. 
10. The, Grave— Vorick's skull. 11. The obsequies of 
Ophelia — the contention of Hamlet and Laertes in her 
grave. 12. The combat between Hamlet and Laertes. 
13. The King slain hy Hemlet. 

Of these, the Soliloquy is the only scene in which 
Hamlet is invested with his true grand and dignified cha- 
racter. The Ophelia has all that simplicity and beauty 
in which Retzsch's delineations of female form are so 
peculiarly happy, and which are so admirable in hit 
ever-charming Margaret.* In loveliness and grare, 
the figure we are contemplating is scarcely inferior to 
the Madonnas of Raphael's early style. The scene of 
Ophelia's madness is full of poetry and effect Her 
figure is noble and elegant ; her air of wildness, and her 
occupation in strewing flowers, are highly touching. 
The form of Laertes is bold, majestic, and soldier- 
like. Thegrnndcurond simplicity of these plates, com- 
posed of a few figures only, me more to our taste than 
those which display greater elaborateness in the com- 
position, and a multiplicity of figures i other persons 
may probably be of a different opinion, and prefer tbe 
latter. Of these, all of which abound in merit of various 
kinds, one of the best is the last, intended as an 
epilogue to the whole,— the Tranerbuhne, or Lying in 
State, which, as a composition, has few equals. The 
majesty of tbe figures, the grouping, the drawing, tbe 
splendid pageantry of the heraldic accompaniments 
combine In forming a glorious picture. 

To this mere glance at the merits of those plates 
which have struck us as moat beautiful, it is but justice 
to odd, that, throughout tbe work, the freedom of de- 
sign, the correctness of drawing, and the clearness and 
beanly of outline, are equally preserved. Proofs of, 
a fertile and inventive mind abound in the accessories 
or to use a term, theatrical and therefore not inap- 
propriate, tbe bye-play, of every plate. We have al- 
ready mentioned one instance in the scene in the 
garden, and we cannot omit noticing another in tbc 
management of the ghost, whose shadowy transparency 
is signified by a dotted continuation through its 
figure of the lines of buildings and other objects ; an 
extraordinary idea at which genius aloue would venture. 
Wo cannot quit this work without paying our tri- 
bute of praise to the fine style and elegant taste in 
which it is got up. The type is most beautiful. The 
dedication page to His Majesty most be excepted, as 
quite at variance with the rest of the work, as worthy 
Only of a guager, or, at best, a village -schoolmaster. 



VIEWS OF THE B 



■F NAVAHINO. 



Twelve Vicai of the Battle of Kavarina, taken on the 
spot, from one of the Ships engaged in the Action. By 
George Philip Rcinagle. M. Colnagbi. Loudon, 

We took an early opportunity of mentioning this 
Series of Views as being in progress, and we are now 
glad to announce their completion. The young artist, 
it appears, being on a voyage of pleasure in the Medi- 
terranean, with a naval friimd, was most unexpectedly 
called into scenes which were rather more picturesque 
than he hod anticipated; but, profiting by the peni- 
Uority of his situation, he brought away with him the 
most copious, at well as accurate and spirited, details 
of all the several scenes and events which characterised 
this memorable conflict. Having seen the originals, 
we can speak with confidence as to the great talent 
they evince, and, abwe all, to the extreme accuracy of 
alt the marine technicalities. Tbe ships are drawn 
with a masterly hand ; and, in all the evolutions and 
positions delineated, tbe same faithful adherence to 
reality is apparent. 



THE ATHEN&UM. 



[No. 25. 



The first Engraving in the aeries is a plan of the ac- 
tion, which mi drawn by Mr. Rcinagle, from infor- 
mation gathered from the aeveral ahipa of the combined 
fleet, with which he had the advantage of communi- 
cating immediately after the action. It has been since 
compared with the plan taken by Captain Sir T. Fel- 
.lowra, when he entered the harbour to negotiate with 
Ibrahim Pasha, previous to the action ; the outline of 
the harbour ia taken from the Admiralty chart. 

Plate 2, gives a fine view of the Sripim 74, which, 
on entering the harbour, ran aboard one of the brttloti, 
and entangled her bowsprit with the rigging of her 
fore and main masts. She is represented as just 
baring anchored by the stern ; the flames of the fire 
brig ran in at the bow-ports, and exploded the car- 
tridges in the men's hands. The Dartmouth is an- 
chored in such a position, as to rake the Turkish line ; 
her fore and mizen top-gallant sails were burnt, and 
she narrowly escaped catching fire from a bntlot, that 
drifted on her starboard quarter, near enough to be 
boomed off. The Dartmouth sunk some small vessels 
close to the town early in the action . 

Plate 3, represents the Sirene, which bore the flag 
of Admiral de Rigny, engaging the first double-banked 
Turkish frigate on the right of the harbour, almost 
muzzle to muzzle ; she narrowly escaped being burnt 
when the frigate blew up. The violence of the eiplo- 
■ion carried away the mizen-msst of the iStreneby the 
board. The Trident, Captain Maurice, is seen sup- 
porting the Striae by a well-directed fire on the frigatei 
which had attacked her on the quarter. 

Plate 4. — The time chosen for this subject is about 
an hour after the commencement of the action, when 
the Egyptian Admiral opened his fire on the Atia. By 
this tune the Turkish Admiral's ship was reduced to a 
mere wreck : the carnage on board was bo immense 
from the well-directed fire of the Asia, that there were 
no less than 650 Turks killed— the Asia lost 19 killed, 
and 57 wounded. The Hind, tender to the Ana, the 
mast only of which is seen, unfortunately entangled 
her main boom in one of the stern ports of Mocharem 
Bey's nbip. The Turks made strenuous efforts to board 
without success. 

Plate 5, exhibits the Genoa, (Commodore Bsthurst,) 
anchored close alongside the second Turkish line of 
battle ship, where she soon shot away her springs, by 
which means she was enabled to rake the Turkish ship 
for more than an hour, ar.d killed 450 men : the Turkish 
ship caught tire in the gun-room, but it was extinguish- 
ed. The Capitana Bey's ship, whose cables were shot 
away, drifted against this ship, and suffered consider- 
ably from tbe raking fire of the Genoa .- they both 
drifted past the Albion at about four o'clock, and re- 
anchored close astern of her: the Genoa and Albion's 
guns sunk a double-banked frigate which is represented 
an foundering. 

Plate 6 represents the Albion, Captain Ommanney, 
anchored within pistol shot of the third Turkish line of 
battle ship, and a double-banked frigate. On casting 
anchor, she swung aboard a large frigate of 56 guns, 
which she boarded and carried. The Turks ran below, 
and fired up the hatches, and wounded some of the men 
in the feet; they afterwards set fire totheship *~ ■"■ — 
cables were scarcely disengaged when she 1 
with great part of her crew on board. The . 
fire was so destructive, that in half an hour she entirely 
disabled the Turkish liner, whose crew cut her cables 
and deserted her in boats : after drifting past the Azojf, 
this ship ran on shore with Iter fore top-mast stay-sail 
set, and was burnt and blown up. 

Plate 7.— Theses? - (bearing the flag of Rear Admiral 
Count Heiden) engaging a double-banked frigate, 
bearing the flag of Tahir Pasha : she is represented 
firing her starboard guns on the Turkish line of battle 
ship that had engaged the Albion. The Azoff had her 
main cap and cross tree shot away. Her hull was very 
materially damaged. The Bre/law, at tbe first broad- 
side, sunk a large Turkish frigate of 50 guns on the 
starboard bow of the Albion. 

Plate B. — The Hanhontt, Capt Avinoff, engaging 
Tahir Pasha, and various corvettes and brigs. The 
Eaekiel engaging a heavy frigate, and numerous small 
craft; and the Alexander Neweiy, a round-sterned 
ship, seen taking up her station ahead of tbe Bteiiel; 
she was opposed to a heavy frigate (which struck to her) 
and two corvette a. 

Plate 9.— The Talbot, (the Hon. Capt Spencer,) 
taking up her station within pistol shot of two Turkish 
frigates and a corvette, the fire of which she had to 
withstand for upwards of twenty minutes, wlten she 
was relieved by tbe Amide, Capt. Hugon, who, in the 
most gallant manner, pnsbed in between the Talbot 
and her two powerful adversar ies, and succeeded in 



capturing one of the frigates ; the other struck to the 
Talbot. 

Plote 10.— The Motqtito, (Capt G. B. Martin, to 
whose kindness Mr. Reinagle was indebted for his trip 
to the Mediterranean,) anchored between four fire 
brigs, two of which she engaged, the PMlomel attacked 
the other two, one of which she sunk. The Mosquito 
had to withstand the fire of three corvettes and the 
bow guns of a heavy frigate, besides being consider- 
ably within range of the forts of Nsvarin and the bat- 
teries on the Island of Sphacteria. Two corvettes 
blew up al about ten o'clock at night, within 100 yards 
of the Mosquito, so near the shore, as to set fire to the 
grass and bushes on the Island of Sphacteria, which 
were burning all night. 

Plate 11, Is a correct portraiture of the entrance 
of Navarin harbour : the Cambrian is represented 
taking in her studding-sails and royals, and opening 
her fire upon the town to the right. She received 
thirty-six shots from the batteries before she could 
bring a gun to bear. The Glasgow, (the Honourable 
Capt. Maude,) Was nearly a mile astern of the Cam- 
brian, and was aent to communicate with Commodore 
Hamilton, which accounts for her entering the harbour 
last. She anchored close ahead of the Mosquito ; her 
guns, together with the Cambriaii'i, were SO admirably 
trained, that every shot told, and compelled the forts 
and batteries to surrender, and the Turks showed a 
light at night, as a signal that they had struck. 

Plate 12.— This scene occurred at half-past twelve 
at night, and is introduced at the particular request of 
Count Heiden. The Egyptian Admiral's ship La 
Gueriert cut ber cables, and drifted on shore, to the 
southward, with her fore top-most stay-sail set; the 
wind, having shifted to the eastward at night, blew her 
from tbe shore serosa the harbour, and she ran amid 
ships of the Hankoute. Capt. Avinoff fired a broad- 
side into her and boarded. The Turks had set her or 
fire in six different places, which the Russians extin- 

Cishetl, and, having cut away her bowsprit, boomed 
r off, and she drifted on shore close to the Talbot. 
A Turkish frigate, that had drifted on Middle Isle, ex- 
ploded at the same time. 

Plate 13, gives a view of the town of Navarino : it 
stands on a promontory at the foot of Mount Tema- 
thia, extending a quarter of a league in length from 
east to west, but much leas in width ; the fortifications 
were built in 1572, and were never repaired until the 
war with the Russians in 1770. The town is 
rounded by a wall without ditches, out-works, or I 
parts, and the artillery consists of about forty 
guns. Navarino surrendered to the Turks, on the 23d 
of May, 1B25. 

Tbe series of views commence at the right of the 
harbour, continuing in regular succession to the left, 
and form altogether a most interesting history in de- 
tail of this memorable battle. We learn, that the sale 
of this work, which, from being on a moderate scale of 
size and expense, is also of moderate price, already 
promises to be considerable ; and we know of no more 
copious or accurate materials that could be placed in 
the hands of all those interested in the subject than 
these present. 



ie back-ground 



Plate 3, represents a barriater in wig and g 
conference with a grinning client. The back-gnu 
exhibits a den, through the iron gratings of which ia 
seen a man with his head in the lion's mouth, a death's 
skull, enrolled with parchments, and a barrister hold- 
ing an uneven scale, and eating the contents, while 



There is genuine humour, characteristic fidelity, and 
great powers of art exhibited in each of theae ; but, as 
before observed, we think the limits of the subject hare 
been reached, and shall be glad to see so much power 
displayed in a higher walk. 



SCENERY OP 



LACTISERR'3 MONKEY ANA. 



Monicyana ; or Men in Miniature. Designed and 
etched by Thomas Landscer. No. 3. Moon and 
Boys. London, 1828. 



there is no denying ; and, as works of art, they are 
much better than the subject needed. But we doubt 
whether the idea haa not been already carried as far as 
it will hear ; and, for ourselves, we confess we should 
be glad to see Mr. Landseer's superior talent employed 
on more elevated labours. 

The first of the designs in the present number, is in- 
tended to exhibit a picture of human credulity. A 
languishing lady's-maid is reclining on the arm of a 
black footman, who is eagerly watching tbe predictions 
of one of that wandering race, of whom Cowper says : 
' Great skill have they In palmistry.* 

The expression of all the pieces is good, and the 
etching of the plate is admirable. 

The second subject exhibits a parish beadle chasing 
some urchins from their innocent play on the pavement 
of cloisters ; 

* But man, proud roan, 
Brest In a little brief authority, 
Flays such fantastic tricks before hifh. heaven, 



Views of the Scenery of Clifton and the Hot Welti. 

.Drown on Stone by W. Watalt, A.R^t., and W. 

Gnaci, from Original Sketchei, by the Rev. J. Butmer. 

Eogclmann and Co. London, 1828. 

The first Number of this work, which has just ap- 
peared, contains four views, all well chosen and skil- 
fully executed. The first is St. Vincent's Rocks and the) 
Hot Wells, from the Ashton Fields, in which tbe rising 
terraces, perpendicular cliffs, and full-foliaged trees 
are particularly effective. The second is the Sea Walla, 
Leigh Wood, etc, looking down tbe Avon, which haa 
great boldness and beauty. The third is Bristol from 
Clifton Hill, where the city and adjoining country are 
seen in a bird's-eye view. The fourth is D undry Tower, 
Leigh Wood, Hotwcll House, esc, from the Zigzag;, 
Clifton, which is quite as beautiful aa any of the pre- 
ceding. If the future Numbers are executed with the 
same taste and skill as the first, it will form a mHt 
acceptable collection. 



Three neat of Cintra, in Portugal. Drawn on Stone, 
by F. Nicholson, from Sketches recently taken by tie 
See. J. Buhner. Colnagbi. London, 1828, 
The scenery of Cintra has long been proverbial for 
its beauty, and some of its features (though, we moot 
admit, not the must striking) are preserved in the 
Views before us. The first gives a very faithful idea 
of the buildings, walls, and vineyards of the place. 
Tbe second — which is too faint, judging from the im- 
pression sent us, — gives a view of Montsemt, a former 
residence of Mr. Beckford's, and the Hills above Co- 
lares ; and the fourth represents the Palace, the Con- 
vent of N. S. Da Pcnha, and the Town of Cintra, froca 
below the Pcnha Vends. This last scene is bcautifnlly 
picturesque In itself, but it is not made the most of in 

Wc hare a Series of Views in Madeira, from Sketch** 
by the same gentleman, but much more effectually 
managed by the artist ; which we shall notice in our 



Portrait of Mademoiselle Sonlag. Painted and drawn. 

on stone by J. Brocket. Ackermann. London, 1828. 

This lithographic print presents a good likeness of 
this celebrated singer, as for as the outline of feature* 
can convey an idea of her person. It should be added, 
however, that the great charm of Mademoiselle Son- 
tag's beauty lies in the brilliance of her complexion, 
and the union of Ijghtocss and playfulness, which is 
produced by her* fine blue eyes, Saxon hair, and de- 
lightful smile ; peculiarities which no engraving can 
faithfully represent, and which even the most exqui- 
sitely coloured painting could but imperfectly convey. 



Jardin des Tuilteriet—Le Pont Neuf—Le 1 

Payians Runes. Adam Fried el. London, iBXB. 
These are four lithographic prints, descriptive of 
the several subjects named. The two first are recog- 
nised, by those best acquainted with the scenes described, 
to be faithful without caricature, and the two last 
hare all the appearance of versiiuilitude, 
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All the productions of the mind come within 
the jurisdiction of criticism; which, though free 
from bitterness and personalities, may sometimes 
violate both reason and good taste with impunity. 
But when a satire, already overflowing with igno- 
rance and spleen, involves, besides, a gratuitous 
torrent of abuse against a whole nation ; when, 
by designedly confounding the interests of letters 
with those of malice, a writer makes havoc at 
once of men and things, he unavoidably ex- 
poses himself to the accusation of perfect and un- 
blushing ignorance. This is a reproach which 
the French have frequently cast upon the ' Aris- 
Urchus' of ' The Quarterly Review:' they very 



judging of Racine and Voltaire, whom he has 
not studied; but they cannot pardon bis con- 
tempt of all decency, in mingling the grossest in- 
sults with a dissertation, the sole object of which 
should have been, to ascertain the merit of their 
theatrical productions. 

That we may give a just account of these mu- 
tual accusations, we have perused, with much 
attention, what the French call let piicei du pro- 
ds. The first act of aggression that we meet 
with, is an article entitled, ' The French Tra- 
gedy,' which came, as every body knows, from 
th e poll tico-Iiterary pe n of the Adin i rait y Secretary. 
This production, (not to call it an abortion,) 
bears on two points perfectly distinct,— the pri- 
vate virtues of the French, and the extent of 
their dramatic talents. Our readers will soon see, 
that the official critic was as sparing of ability 
and erudition in discussing the literary question, 
as he was prodigal of sarcasm and invective in 
meddling with the subject of morals. He sets 
out with attacking a respectable family, who 
never did him harm, — by uttering the most hor- 
rible slanders on the memory of a man who can- 
not reply from the silence of the tomb : 

' A late critic,' says be, ' wboee dreadful fame as i 
legislator is more likely to give Mm immortality thnn 
his renown as a man of letters, M.J. Chenier, the 
JtuHcial murderer tf his brother, asserts, that comedy 
and tragedy have been richer in genius than all the 
other walks of French poetry taken together,' &c. 

The question is no longer about poetry, but 
only about poor Chenier, wbom, in the face 
of the world, the critic of ' The Quarterly 1 
deliberately denounces aa ' the judicial murderer 
of his brother.' The charge is positive; but what 
will «ur readers say when they are informed, that, 
so far from its bring supported by the slightest 
proof, or even the semblance of truth, it is 
acknowledged, on the contrary, that Chenier was 
not only an enchanting poet, an amiable philo- 
sopher, and a profound statesman, but also the 
most respectful of sons, and the tenderest friend 
of his unfortunate brother, who ceased not, to the 
latest moment of his life, to make him the conn- 



We should offer insult to the memory 

Chenier, by a refutation of the base' calumny 
intended to blacken it ; but, as tins country con- 
tains a great number of respectable persons, who, 
being unacquainted with the history of the French 
Revolution, have allowed themselves to be im- 
posed upon by the tone of assurance in which the 
critic of 'The Quarterly' plays on their credulity, 
it may be well, in this place, to produce a testimony 
which shall carry conviction to the mind of a 
.fanatic with the coldest bosom and the falsest 
heart. M- de Chateaubriand, who never was par- 
tial either to the person or the opinions of M. J. 
Chenier, expresses himself in the following man- 
ner, in his inaugural speech, on being received 
into the French Academy : — ' Chenier, as well as 
I, knew what it was to lose a tenderly-beloved 
brother, and would be sensible to the honour 
Vhich I pay to his relative ; for he was by nature 
l/tnerw*,' If this trait should not be sufficient 



Mr. Croker, we might adduce ano- 
ther, which, though not understood lw the critic, 
would surely be so by every mother. The poetess 
who, for fourteen years, bewailed the death of 
her ion, assassinated by the revolutionary Hydra, 
spent the whole of that sorrowful period with 
M.J. Chenier, and he received her last sigh ! 
As for the literary portion of the article before 
, we shall only take notice of its principal faults, 
persuaded that it would be useless to stumble at 
errors of an inferior description, (such aa ana- 
chronisms of time and place, misappropriation 
tes, &c. &c. where so many glaring in- 

of this sort are to be discovered. We shall 

also allow Mr. Croker to borrow when he likes 
from ' The Dictionary of the French Theatre,* 
(3 vols. 8vo.,) and the historical collection of the 
same, for the purpose of taking from thence the 
titles of plays and the names of the authors, of 
which he gives a pompous catalogue to his 
readers ; but we will take the liberty of observing 
to him, that, out of gratitude for these compila- 
tions, he ought not to have made them speak ab- 
surdities which belong exclusively to himself. 
They cannot hare told him, for example, that 
Duels made a literal translation of 'Hamlet,' 
' Macbeth,' ' Romeo and Juliet,' ' Lear,' and 
' Othello ;' for it is well known that his design, 
(and he has acted accordingly,) was only to fur- 
nish a few and very few imitations of Shakspeare's 
plays : nor that the tragedy of ' Joseph,' by 
Baour Lonnian, is one of the productions of the 
revolution, to the spirit of which it was indebted 
for the success it obtained. ' Joseph' was pub- 
lished during the Empire, and not during the 
Republic. Besides, could Mr. Croker point out 
to us a single act, scene, or verse in ' Joseph' 
which contains one idea of liberty,- as many ideas 
as there are in that heroic pastoral ? However, 
amid the confused heap of titles, names, and 
dates, there are some luminous ideas which 
belong to Mr. Croker, and to which it is but right 
to acknowledge the justice of his claim. Jn his 
opinion, the ' Barber of Senile' and 'Figaro' are 
prolix and tedious pieces. This, at least,' is 
something new, particularly to the French, who, 
for nearly seventy years, have been fools enough 
to consider the 'Barber of Seville' as a complete 
masterpiece of ingenuity, .criticism, spirit, philo- 
sophy, and especially of liveliness and wit. Had 
Mr. Croker read tbis play, he would have see 
it, among other so poriferous things, that, ' in the 
wide field of intrigue, every thing mutt be culti- 
vated, even to the vanity of a fool.' This maxim 
would probably have reconciled Mr. Croker to 
the dramatic talent of Beauroarchais. 

' The drama,' says Mr. Croker, ' is the species of 
literature which bat accords with the French cha- 
racter : natio commoda ttt' 

And here is the reason : 

* The French have a peculiar talent for playing any 
part they please. They can assume any humours, juh' 
counterfeit any manners. Tbryaie never themselves , 
every bondoir, every saloon is a theatre, where every 
individual is at once an actor and a spectator ; ant' 
society is a vast stage where every man and even 
woman crura to be natural, unless, indeed, personatioi 
be nature. The province of every Frenchman, whei 
produced before the world, is to differ from himself 
and his politeness consists in simulation and diss! 
mutation.' 

This is what may be called a vigorously sketched 

fdcture. The character of it is new, and parti"** 
arly polished. It is impossible to make critic 
more amiable, or to possess a more exquisite 
feeling of the usages of society and literature. 
Verily, |it is a pity that the reviewer has not fol- 
lowed his inspiration right through, and made a 
plump declaration, that quitque in Gallium pro- 
dierit infamit est. The French have made no reply 
to this gentlemanly conduct ; doubtless, because a 
nation, which has any self-respect, will give 
answer to people whom it despises. But, as i 
perfectly competent for us to amuse ourselves 
with some fooleries, without anv evil consequence, 
we will Uke the liberty of asking the critic, what 



sort of French drawing-rooms they are which he 
has so spiritedly sketched. They cannot be the 
saloons of good society of which he speaks, but 
those of the Palais Royal, and what he saya of 
them is perfectly just. Aa to boudoirs, it is clear 
that Mr. Croker speaks of them as Moses spoke 
of the Promised Land, — without ever having been 
there. 

After having disinterred the names and aur- 
. tines of a dozen French writers, with whom his 
readers would probably have preferred becoming 
acquainted through their works, the reviewer 
comet down to Fabre d' Eglantine, the author of 
several excellent comedies, of which he makes no 
mention, bat a contributor to ' The Republican Ca- 
lendar,' of which he talks a great deal, and yet 
aaya nothing. 

' About the same time appeared Fabre d'Eglintine, 
(who, by the by, was the composer of another work, 
not less coarse, " The Republican Calendar,") which 
substitated cabbages, paisnips, turnips, and other suc- 
culent plants, in the room of the saints which formerly 
presided over the days of the year.' 

We are sorry for the turnips, cabbages, and 
parsnips, which might be very good with a little 
(Attic) salt; but we are under the necessity of 



ture. 'The Republican Calendar' (in which, by way 
of parenthesis, not a word is said about cabbages 
or turnips, but when the months of die year sim- 
ply took the physical attributes assigned them by 
nature, such as fioreal, fructidor, cj-c.) has been 
considered a masterpiece by all philosophers who 
have studied the system of the universe • and, if 
Mr. Croker had lived under Csesar or Mohammed, 
one of whom remodelled the calendar of the Ro- 
mans, and the other that of the Arabians, he would 
certainly have made hut a poor business of it with 
those persons, who, possessing knowledge and 
genius, would have found great difficulty in dis- 
covering any thing comic in the herbaceous jokes 
of ' The Quarterly Review.* 

' With a timid respect for the general practice of the 
Athenians, the French have not ventured to enlarge 
upon them, and the most material difference they hare 
introduced, and which is but a negative improvement, 
relating merely to the form, is the abolition of the 

We acquiesce in the opinion that the French 
poets have too long and too servilely followed the 
steps of the Greeks ; and we shall always applaud 
the efforts of every impartial critic, who may con- 
tribute to eradicate from our neighbours that 
mania for imitation which clogs the efforts of 
nationul geniua. But to say that the suppression 
of the chorus is the most material variation that 
the French dramatists have made from the plan 
of the Greeks, is certainly to advance a ground- 
less absurdity, and one which argues the pro- 
foundest ignorance of the two theatres. In short, 
in which of the French tragic writers has the 



sarily attached to the Greek dramas ? Have the 
French imitated the invariable custom of the 
Greeks of introducing their actors mounted on a 
kind of stilts and covering their faces with a 
mask, expressive on one side of joy, and on the 
other of grief? Is their declamation measured 
like that of the Greeks, or do the French come- 
dians conceal imder their masks those brasen tubes 
through which the Greeks habitually used to make 
their voices louder and more terrible } It is not 
on the French stage that Mr. Croker should have 
sought for the most marked remains of the man- 
ner of the Greeks. With a little more informa- 
tion on the subject, he would have known, that 
the Italians have deviated from the primitive 
forms of the Athenian theatre much less than the 
French. The celebrated Metastasio, for example, 
in his lyrical tragedies, has rigorously observed 
the unity of action and of place; the chorus 
which he adds to them, and which are drawn from 
the heart of bis subject, are precisely the choruses 
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of the ancient* j and hit recitative measured and 
sustained by piano, ia.no other than the Merope 
of the Greeks. 

But, without dwelling any louder on the ex- 
traneous matters which have escaped from the 
writer in ' The Quarterly,' we will proceed to point 
oat some of the great moral differences which dis- 
tinguish the extremes of that immense interval 
that separates the Greek and French theatres ; 
differences with respect to which the dramatic 
lawgiver of ' The Quarterly Review,' applies him- 
self to a chain of reasonings that evinces ou his 
port a total ignorance alike of tbe ancient and 
the modern stage. 

* Tba Greek stage was, itself, an Infant production of 
the vast dramatic arc It rose at a time when the 
human soul scarcely knew itself, or had discovered the 
faculties wbich it possessed.' 

What an assertion isth is? What correspondence 
is there between the infant stammerings of the 
dramatic art, and the Greek plays, from which, 
in some sort, the French dramatists have drawn 
their poetry! Could 'The sacrifice of Iphigenia,' 
'Electro,' or ' (Edipus,' by any chance, be imi- 
tated from that of the goat which icarius offered 
to the Vintage God, in gratitude for his having 
taught him hon> to cultivate the vine ? Would Mr. 
Croker insinuate that the magnificent scenes of 
1 Pbsedra' and ' Andromache' are but a tardy 
imitation of the Hymn of Bacchus, afterwards 
nailed 'Tragedy, or the Song of the Goat,' 
and which was, indeed, the first germ of 
that majestic tree that has since overshadow- 
ed the Universe ? If not, why need he refer 
to a period so uncertain, when nothing could 
in any case be known of tragedy except tlic 
name, instead of candidly adducing the true era 
of dramatic art, the age of jEschylus ? It is true 
that, after having hazarded a very false induction, 
the critic disguises it in some sort, by reverting 
to the time of Sophocles; hut lie is again de- 
ceived in what he soys respecting that period : 

' Surely, none will assert, that, since the days of Ro- 

Cules, the whole state of men and society has not 
n progressive.' 

Most assuredly society lus not remained sta- 
tionary since the days of Sophocles. As well 
might one deny the gravitation of our planet to- 
wards the sua, as dispute the perfectibility of the 
human mind. But It is not our present object to 
inquire whether the moderns are governed by 
different natural laws, or have a philosophy and 
sciences different from those of the Greeks. That 
would he a strange departure frozn the question, 
which Is only to determine in what degree tbe 
Athenians possessed those traditions, beliefs, uud 
necessities, and that profound knowledge of man- 
kind which constitute the essential and independ- 
ent, fixed and (unalterable excellence th.it lias an 
equal power of pleasing in China as In France, in 
barbarous as in polished nations — that supreme ex- 
cellence, in short, with which the Greek Drama 
abounds, and which the French poets have taken 
as their model, in all that concerns the human 
heart, which depends neither on taste, nor ou the 
freaks of fashion. 

To moke ourselves better understood, let us 
examine into the peculiar spirit of Tragedy. 
What idea does the word convey to us? It has 
been said, that tragedy may be personified by the 
representation of a weeping queen, accompanied 
hy terror und fear, preceded by despair, and fol- 
lowed by sorrow ana grief. Anil what is the food 
by which she is nourished 1 Ambition, terror, 
malice, pity, and, sometimes love. What is re- 
quired tu inspire these sentiments I Revolutions, 
changes in fortune, recognitions, and intrigues 
which bring every passion into play. Now, we 
ask if there be a mine more fruitful in events of 
this description than the mythology and history of 
the Greeks ? But this is not all ; simplicity, truth, 
and propriety are necessary to give the appear- 
ance of nature and probability to the trans- 
ports of the soul, and the accidents of differ- 



ent situations. Again, we ask if it be not among 
the Greeks that we must look for the development 
of the most numerous and finest examples of those 
noble, simple and undisguised characters, which 
find a ready passage to the heart, and take com- 
plete possession of the feelings, as in (Edipus, Phi- 
ioctetes, Iphigenia, and Hippolytus, compositions 
which, for their accurate discernment of manners 
and customs, will, if we may be allowed the ex- 
pression, always be considered as divine produc- 
tions. 

After having established the rules of Tragedy, 
it remained to give it a tendency to the public 
good. This the Greeks attempted in two respects, 
hy encouraging fortitude in adversity and abhor- 
rence of tyranny. Both of these ends Were ac- 
complished: for Socrates and Phocion died he- 
roically, and tyranny was overthrown. 

It should therefore seem, that, independently 
of these elementary beauties, the Greek Tragedy 
exerts a moral influence, which scarcely proves 
that this nation was so green in the knowledge of 
man, of society and its appendages, as the critic 
of ' The Quarterly Review' arrogantly pretends. 

We have said that Greece possessed, in her 
mythology, and in the works of Homer, an in- 
exhaustible source of tragic subjects. We will 
go further, and affirm that, in the time of Sopho- 
cles, the tragic scene bad no need of either of 
those resources to assist it in raising an imperish- 
able monument to Melpomene; for, at that time, 
the history of Greece was as replete with tragical 
events, with subjects for study and comparison, 
and with hopes and recollections, as the history 
of any people that has since appeared on the stage 
of the world; although Mr. Croker affirms, with 
wonderful assurance, that 

'The Greeks had not positive antiquity, and but a 
limited ancestry. They' had no traditions which may- 
be relieJ upon, and no history but fables. No recol- 
leciiona furnished them with pictures of real men 
bound together or separated in such various interests 
and passions as now prevail ; and they could learn the 
mysteries of tbe heart from no report and no School 
but the observation of the moment.' 

It is possible enough for a man sometimes to 
be lost amid the darkness of antiquity j but it is 
not to be tolerated, that one who aspires to ap- 
pear in print should blunder thus grossly on a 
period which lies open to the inspection of his- 
tory. What ! in tbe time of Sophocles and 
Euripides, or, in other words, in the most brilliant 
age of Alliens, the age of grandeur, of magnifi- 
cence, of riches, of monuments and noble specta- 
cles, the aire of poets and philosophers, of orators 
and historians, of heroes and great men of every 
kind, — Athens, says Mr. Croker. had neither tra- 
ditions cor recollections which might furnish 
subjects for the pencil of her tragic poets ! So, 
then, the learned Mr. Croker is ignorant that 
Athens did not attain to that age of glory, but by 
proceeding from revolutions to revolutions, and 
resting, so to speak, on each successive step of 
the social scale. For Athens, be it observed, 
came only by degrees to that high state of civili- 
sation evinced by the tragedies of ^Dschylus, So- 
phocles, and Euripides, as well as to that form of 
republical government in which originated so 
many prodigies, and which the Romans, in after- 
times, established with so much promptitude by 
the expulsion of the Tarquins. Let us go back, 
and, without losing ourselves in the land of fa- 
bles, set ont from a known point. From her 
very origin, Athens was governed by kings, but 
their authority was so limited, that, in almost all 
the states of Greece, this monarchy was, for a 
long time, little more than a sort of magistracy 
for the preservation of the public rights. In this 
view, for example, must be considered the seven- 
teen kings of Athens, from Cecrops to Codrus. 
After the latter prince, the very shadow of regal 
dignity, was lost in the thoroughly democratic in- 
stitution of the Ephori, who were first chosen an- 
nually, afterwards every tenth year, and were, ulti- 
mately, made perpetual. From thin point, at lung 



intervals, succeeded those great revolutions which 
gave rise, in the very bosom of Greece, to all the 
elements of the drama, which Mr. Croker so in- 
exorably denies to her, — a remote genealogy, 
traditions on which she could rely, history insteM 
of fables, and a long line of actual men, united or 
divided by the operation of the most violent pas- 
sions and the most important interests. After the 
Archons, came Draco with his sanguinary laws, 
the legislation of Solon, and the factions under 
favour of which Pisistratua usurped the supreme 
power, and gave the Athenians the first specimen 
of autocratical tyranny. Thrice was he deposed, 
and as often replaced on the throne, where he 
maintained his seat, till Athens, uniting with 
Sparta, brought about his final and irrecoverable 
fall. But his son, who had taken refuge in Persia, 



Then it was that the'Greeks, by aresolute and noble 
refusal, entered on that long career of battles and 
triumphs, reverses and various vicissitudes, which 
brought them to that age of wonders, in wbich 
tragedy issued from the brain of .'Eschylus, like 
thought from that of Jupiter, all panoplied with 
arms. Very soon the Drama was raised, by the 
pencils of Sophocles arid Euripides, to til at state 
of perfection to which the poets of France have 
since rendered the willing homage of imitation, 
Thus, it is evident that the then Greek Tragedians, 
who, according to Mr. Croker, ' could study the 
mysteries of tbe heart from no record and no 
school but the observation* of the moment, 1 had, 
in the space of many well-known ages, seen un- 
folded a picture the most vast, the most animated, 
the most varied, and the most fruitful in dramatic 
occurrences of all kinds, that ever was afforded by 
the annals of any civilised people. 

UNPUBLISHED FRAGMENTS. 

(From the Travels of Theodore Elbert, a young- Swede.) 



No. \.—A Meditation at Xrttey Abbey. 

The first view is not very striking; grey orna- 
mented walls, among green wood. The interior, 
however, is extremely interesting, especially one 
long roofless hall, with a large window at each 
end! A high and spacious building is thrown off 
from one side of this, like one of the arras of a 
cross, and is surrounded by two ranges of tall arches 
one above the other. This is the most perfect and 
beautiful part of the edifice. Trees, that appear the 
growth of a century, are towering up among the 
ruins, and replace, with their foliage, the roof which 
formerly shaded the building, Fhese green nmt 
stately plants, and the thick creepers which en- 
wreath and robe every pointed arch and slender 
column, and wrap the rough grey fragments of 
the walls now scattered over the whole area, have 
taken away all the rawness and soreness of recent 
desolation, and that nature which manifests itself 
with so much glory in tbe heavens above, and the 
landscape around them, seems to press with her 
soft embrace, and hallow with her fresh beauty, 
these mouldering remains of ark 

Vet the prevailing aspect of antiquity com- 
pletely prevents us from thinking of the fabric, 
as of any thing but the relic of an elder age : and 
this is well, for every thing is in itself salutary 
which connects us with the past, and teaches us 
to feel that we do not stand isolated in the waste 
oftime. It is good for us to contemplate our 
kind as connected through all its epochs, and knit 
into unity j and there is no better state of mind 
than that wbich revives and cherishes within us 
those generous and charitable, or serene, medi- 
tative strains of sentiment, which carry, through 
all the centuries of history, as it were, one golden 
thread, one fresh rivulet, a single beam of happy 



reverence with which we survey the handiworiV, 
or muse among the sepulchres, of preceding gene- 
rations ; and I have far more charity for Jev, 
Turk, or Pagan, ton for aim who would runs* 
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roc an enemy to tbe past, by proving that it Is 
inimical to me. The person who would really 
destroy our veneration toFthe annuls and legacies 
of our fathers, is he who attempts to make their 
wisdom a warrant for our folly ; and who turns 
our respect and sympathy for the monuments of 
buried ages into gall anil bitterness, by forcing us 
to dwell, like the maniacs, in the tombs. Such 
men bring the ancient days from the natural dis- 
tance at which mankind are willing to worship 
them, and mix them up with the business and in- 
terests of the present. Our ancestors thought, 
planned, struggled, and conquered for themselves, 
and with reference to the circumstances of their 
era ; and oftentimes they did so nobly and wisely. 
But would that their graves would open and 
swallow the brawlers who make the insignia of 
their free and sublime spirits to be collars of iron 
round onr necks, and chains upon our hands. We 
are ready to honour their trophies, but why 
should we bear them like burthens on our backs; 
or wherefore should the crowns they won 
be turned into foolscaps for their children? 
I love a ruin wisely, but not too well. There 
are those who manifest the excess of their affec- 
tion by measuring its area, and taking the atti- 
tude of its pinnacles. I would understand it, 
feel it, me upon it, even as I do now. The 
abbey, I believe, belonged to the Cistercians, and 
the horses of Cromwell's dragoons were after- 
wards stabled in its cloisters. These skeleton win- 
dows were probably once filled with gorgeous tints, 
with grotesque fiends, and hoary martyrs. These 
. aisles resounded with the Dealings of white-robed 
choirs. Here was the solemn and burly abbot, 
and the dark files of cowled monks; and a vassal 
peasantry crowded together, at awful distance 
from their holy superiors; and here too, perhaps, 
some neighbouring baron would resort, to atone, 
by occasional ten-fold devotion, for habitual con- 
tempt of friars, and violation of ecclesiastical 
canons. On some high festival, how would all 
these be lighted up and harmonised by a blaze 
of tapers, under the shadow of lofty and gloomy 
arches, into a rich perspective of brilliant and 
solemn colours, venerable forms and awful sym- 
bols; while the deep tones of spiritual exhortation, 
and the exulting or imploring melodies of devo- 
tion gave a purport, and meaning, and heaven- 
ward application to the whole. Then came the 
age when children loitered and clambered among 
the ruins of the monastery, and sheep fed quietly 
round broken images, and the defaced carved 
work of the sanctuary; and so generations passed. 
And again, with what a confident joy must the 
decay of this noble fabric have been surveyed by the 
stern soldiers of the Commonwealth, while some 
highly-gifted and many-scarred trooper placed 
himselfon a mass of the ruin, and holding the Biblr 
on one hand, while he leaned with the other on hi: 
dinted broad-sword, expounded the advantages 
of those mansions of the heavenly Jerusalem 
which the elect were destined to inherit 
these earthly tabernacles of antichrist ; till, w 
ing with the beloved theme, amid the shattered 
buttresses and roofless aisles, he would lead tbe 
voices of the grim enthusiasts in a hymn of 
thanksgiving and triumph, for tbe fall of Babylon 
the Great, and the overthrow of the high places 
of idolatry ; and, perhaps, at last, fling off cloak, 
belt, and cuirass, and toil at the lever and the 
mine to promote the work of desolation. 

Scarcely a trace now remains, even to the gaze 
of fancy, by which we may guess at the details of 
those means which gradually destroyed the 
fabric. All is now softcued and made beautiful, 
and inspired with one consistent character and 
soul, by lb* overgrowth of luxuriant creepers. 
The green foliage of many soaring trees waves 
its dappled shadow over the walls and the weed- 
matted area ; and the abbey, with its broken 
columns and crumbled ornaments, seems to have 
become a portion of universal nature, a graceful 
feature of a glorious countenance, an original 
member of the landscape in which it stands; 



born of the same mother and by the same gene- 
ration, as the ivy which crowns the trees which 
overshadow, ana the blue bright sky and eternal 
which illuminate and smile upon it. The 
_, massy stones look as if they had grown up, 
like the hills and woods, by tome internal 
energy, from the centre, and expanded them- 
selves, amid the co-operating elements, into a 
tile of silent loveliness, a place of solemn and 
.one]y meditation, fit for the quiet reveries of 
the idly active, or the high and various fancies 
of a poet. 

This it may be to any one whose mind is capable 
of seeing more in a beautiful ruin than in acurious 
machine, or a pretty toy, — anything more than as 
object to be looked at for half an hour, thought 
of for a minute, and talked about for a day. But, 
to those whose conceptions and feelings mount 
higher even than poetry or speculation, Netlev 
Abbey is a still more happy retreat ; one abound- 
ing iu wealthier secrets, and instinct with more 
grateful and healthy contemplations. To him who 
thinks that there is a peculiar religion in temples, 
and that where is the carved work of tbe temple, 
there must necessarily dwell tbe glory of the 
Shechinah, Netley was long ago desecrated by 
the silencing of its choir, the rending of its 
arches, the overthrow of its alt jr. But, if we know 
and feel that there are places of worship besides 
the church and the closet, and other perches for 
meditation than the cushion of a pulpit,. then we 
shall find, among these broken remains, a sonl still 
living under the ribs of death, perhaps as power- 
ful and as religious as that which once inhabited 
their full-blown pomp. What finer moral breathes 
among the discourses spoken so often to careless 
ears, and the prayers that so many millions of 
times have been uttered by mechanical lips, than 
those thoughts which meet and detain us, and 
make around us a voiceless melody, in these dint 
and breezy courts 1 What more exquisite har- 
mony between the deeds of Qod and of man than 
those graceful and almost invisible Mendings of 
art ana nature, where the architecture, said to 
have been originally copied from the forest oaths, 
is now again assimilated to them, and mingled 
with and raised to tbe fresh and living beauty of 
its prototype ? What more just and easy grada- 
tion from man to God, than in tbe ceinentedlump 
of stone on which we sit, the wild-flower which 
springs from it, the bush by which it is clasped 
and shaded, and the tall ash which, rising above 
tbe columned buttresses, upswells to and waves 
amid the skies? These walls, methinks, are as 
the incomplete and perishable circuit of those 
peculiar furms and sectarian modes of religion 
which we all are placed in during childhood, and to 
which we commonly cling through life with a 
fond, and unreasoning, and, sometimes, a jealous 



framed and consecrated, admitting to Us heart 
no employment but the offices of prayer and 
praise; and yet that, when this perfection was 
overthrown sad decayed, there remained the' 
seeds of feeling, so pure, and aspiring) and spi- 
ritual, as may enable us to rise higher and nearer 
towards the source and centre- of love, than the 
point at which we stood in the freshness of our 
race? Tbe work of purification may leave (h* 
gold more precious than if it never had been de- 
based by the worthless alloys of it* ore. But, 

Now dewy twilight o'er these Shattered wsTte 
Breathes from the closing eyelids of the skies, 

The Messed night, with starry influence, fails 
O'er enrr'd remains and boughs, that herrtnwat d 

The healing gentleness of evening sighs 
Prom arch to arch, and thrills the slumbering trees; 

And, like the memory of dead centuries, 
The shadows stride before the lingering breeze. 
The pinions of the Leavens, with flechered gloom, 

Infold the world, and the adoring earth 
To all religion : here there is no tomb, 

But holy promise of that second birth 
When o'er man's ruin beauty shall return. 
And perfect Lore shall light his funeral urn. 
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and clinging fibres, and lofty stems, image 
that universal and inward faith, which gives to 
these their purport and beauty, life, power, and 
saving spirit. Sown by no human hand, spring- 
ing up by the law of their own being, watered 
and fostered only by the skies, they clothe and 
crown these dead and mouldering works of man's 
contrivance, surround them with all loveliness, 
and fill them with strength and vitality, make 
them a shrine, not alone for Benedictine or Cis- 
tercian, for Roman Catholic or Protestant, but 
for the unselfish and pious, heart of all races, ages, 
sects, and circumstances; and show that, let arti- 
ficial fanes and marble altars remain or perish as 
they will, that influence of the creative son, that 
energy of the Logos, which made, and moves, and 
blesses the universe and the soul of man, will 
always open in the wilderness a fountain whereat 
we may quench our thirst, and rear up, amid the 
ruins, a temple holier than that made with 
hands. Is is not, indeed, possible, that these 
relics are an emblem of that fallen nature which 
built the structure! May it not be, that, like 
it, man once was an upright and goodly being, 
applied only to those aims for which he was 



LATE ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS. 
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[In a Letter from 1U1», commuueMed for tbe ' Arssvat 
Aaplti, March 25, IBM. 
This is the eouutry for earthquakes and vol- 
canos. Three times, during our present resi- 
dence here, Naples itself has been shaken, but 
each shock was so slight, that I did not feel either 
of them ; however, on each occasion, the fact of 
an earthquake having taken place was too well 
attested to be disputed, although not perceived 
by persons who happened at the time to be in the 
noise and bustle of the crowded streets of the 
city. Last month, however, there wus an earth- 

Juake at ilschia, one of the islands In the bay of 
Faptes, that destroyed Casamicia, the principal, 
town. Not a house escaped being seriously da- 
maged, and tbe greater part were rendered heaps 
of ruins. About forty persons were killed, and 
great numbers dangerously hurt; and the whole 
of the inhabitants, amounting to about 3,000, 
were without homes, and without employment, 
reduced to the greatest want and' misery; for 
their poverty was so great, that, before the acci- 
dent, 1500, half the whole number in the place, 
lived upon charily! The only relief obtained 
from the Government was a company of Sapeurs, 
who were sent to pull down the dangerous ruins ; 
but a subscription was set on foot by tbe Eng- 
lish, that amounted to about a hundred pounds. 
To make the most of so little amongst so many, 
three grains (about one penny) were distributed 
duly to eacb person i you will have some idea of 
the relief this pittance afforded, when I tell yon 
there are thousands in Naples who manage to 
live upon as little. 

There has beau an eruption of Vesuvius I It 
has not been a grand one, but quite enough to 
give mc an idea of its tremendous and destruc- 
tive power; and, if it had been greater, we could 
not have gratified our curiosity by going at the 
time of the eruption to the crater, and from 
thence at midnight witnessing its explosions, 
which we were enabled to do in comparative 
safety, from the volcanic matter being thrown in 
the opposite direction to that in which we were. 
During the whole of Friday, tbe 21st, immense 
quantities of smoke that filled the whole mouth 
of the crater, which is about three miles in cir- 
cumference, were sent forth without intermission, 
and at night the flames issued in the same man- 
ner, and were risible to a great height above the 
crater. The night scene was beautiful, and we 
placed a sofa in front of our balcony, which has 
a full view of the mountain; and we thus at our 
ease watched all its changes through the greater 
part of the night. At times, the clouds passing; 
over the mountain were made perfectly trans- 
. parent by the immense flams* which Issued from 
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the crater beneath them, and the reflection formed 
a body of light in the heavens thM might be com- 
pared to the pillar of fire by which the Israelites 
were led at night through the wilderness. 

On the morning of Saturday, the 22d, both 
smoke and flame had nearly subsided, until about 
two o'clock in the afternoon, when the smoke 
issued in a larger volume, and rose majestically, 
curling to a greater height than any at time on the 
previous day. In the evening 1 we set out, that we 
might arrive, as night came on, at the summit. 
Two-thirds of the ascent can be performed on 
donkeys, but the cone must be ascended on foot. 
We reached the mouth of the crater a little after 
midnight. No descriptions can give yon an ade- 
quate idea of the workings of the fiery gulf be- 
neath us. During our ascent we had heard tre- 
mendous explosions, which had not taken 
place the night before, and we had seen, high 
in the air above our heads, the fragments 
of fire which either fell into the crater again, 
or on the opposite side of the mountain to that 
we were ascending ; and we were now able to look 
down upon the cauldrons of fire from which the 
explosions proceeded. On the further side were 
three holes, at a short distance from each other, 
but connected by a canal flowing with burning 
lava, whilst fire continually issued from the holes, 
throwing up lava, cinders, and other substances. 
At the bottom of the crater, on the aide nearest to 
us, was an immense hole, full of a fiery fluid, like 
metal in a state of fusion, and bubbling and burst- 
ing over the sides; whilst, each time that it rose 
above the hole, there was a crash and a noise 
louder than thunder, which could be heard at the 
distance of many miles. This was accompanied 
by a discharge of immense pieces of lava, scoria 
or hot cinders, and other volcanic substances, 
thrown to a great height above the crater, and 
falling, fortunately for us, on the other side of the 
mountain. The effect was truly sublime, though 
we were not without some degree of alarm ; for 
the guides would not remain any longer, declar- 



however, witnessed the workings at the bottom of 
the crater, which produced, whilst we were obser- 
ving it, five tremendous eruptions ; and, as we 
were descending, the lava and burning scoria fell 
on our side of the mountain, to the no small ter- 
ror of my two sisters, who had the courage to 
accompany us. Poor Bianca could scarcely keep 
her seat on her donkey, whilst Hannah clung 
trembling to the guidefor protection. One piece 
of the scoria fell, red-hot, a short distance from 
me; it was too hot to touch with the hand, but I 
brought it away with a stick, that I might keep it 
as a memorial of the eruption. It weighs about 
three pounds. 

The scene at the hermitage, about two-thirds 
of the way up the mountain, was exceedingly 
curious ; all the persons who ascended the moun- 
tain, in going and returning, rested themselves 
there ; which produced such an assemblage of 
donkeys and their riders and drivers, that, what 
with the glare of innumerable torches, the bray- 
ing of the asses, and the noise of the people, who 
were of all nations, a confusion was caused suffi- 
ciently ludicrous, and powerful enough, at times, 
to draw the attention altogether from the sub- 
lime contemplation of the mountain itself. I 
think I am quite correct in stating, that, for every 
Italian who went up the mountain, there we: 
least two French and ten English visitors; 
our fair countrywomen, in their ardour on 
occasion, were not behind any ; for those who 
could not procure side-saddles, made no scruple, 
under favour of the darkness of the night, to ride 
their donkeys on men's saddles, rather than 
remain behind. But I must conclude, although 
the mountain is still smoking, and we may, there- 
fore, expect further and grander explosions than 
those we have already witnessed. Great qui 
titles of lava and cinders have been thrown up; 
they have principally fallen in the direction of 
Ottajana, on the other side of the mountain. 



ITALIAN OPERA.— MADEMOISELLE SONTAG. 



Khtfi Theatre. 
Although the first appearance of any eminent per- 
former is sure to produce, considerable excitement in 

the fashionable and musics] circles, by the members 
of which the Italian Opera is chiefly frequented ; yet, 
on, within the memory of the oldest pro- 
fessor, or amateur, was that excitement so powerful 
universal, as in the instance of the expected 
debut of Mademoiselle Sontag. Almost all othar great 
singers hare either come more suddenly upon the Opera 
boards, or, if ample note of preparation has been given, 
it was still but for a comparatively shorter period be- 
fore their actual appearance, and unaccompanied with 
those accidental or collateral causes of doubt, and al- 
ternation of hope and fear, which, has characterised 
the advent of this last musical wonder. We had heard 
of her, through the foreign journals, as electrifying and 
enchanting the critical and even fastidious audiences of 
Berlin and Viennaa : drawing down from each, not 
merely thunders of applause, but the most romantic 
demonstrations of an admiration, amounting almost to 
the worship of idolatry, — strewing the stage with 
flowers, — elevating garlands, — waving of handker- 
chiefs, — shouts of triumph, — and every other mode 
which the most exuberant fancy could devise, of 
eviucing unbounded homage to this Queen of Song. 
We had again heard of her at Paris, where the same 
effects were produced ; and the desire to hear her in 
London became inflamed to a still higher degree, when 
it was known that there were almost insuperable diffi- 
culties in the way of her engagement, on the ordinary 
principle of men longing most eagerly for that which 
is most difficult to attain. The more enthusiastic 
of our nobility and gentry, who possessed the requisite 
leisure and means, proceeded to Paris, to hear her 
there ; and, as few are willing to admit, that they have 
journeyed far and spent largely for nothing, they re- 
turned with reports of her beauty and her voice, which 
surpassed all belief, and wrought up the expectation and 
desire of those who could not follow her so far, to an 
enthusiasm bordering on frenzy. The subsequent re- 
moval of all these difficulties, and the announcement 
of her intended appearance in London, were, therefore, 
hailed as a national delivery from some untoward spell. 
Superannuated peers, and hunting squires, flocked to 
town from the country; duchesses and merchants' 
wives were alike in motion in town ; all engagements 
were regulated so as to leave the night of Made- 
moiselle Sontag's appearance open, for nothing to 
intrude upon it; the free list of admissions to the 
Opera was suspended ; the very Houses of Parliament 
were, by consent, to meet only for an hour on rou- 
tine business. The Easter holidays, hardly closed, 
sent back to town, from the Wells of Cheltenham, 
the Pier of Brighton, and the snug fire-sides of 
country mansions, all who pretended to any taste for 
music ; and the remotest extremities of this huge mon- 
ster of a metropolis, were seen drawing together to- 
wards one common centre, as if a second deluge were 
approaching, and the Opera-House was the only at k 
of safety or place of refuge. 

Accordingly, long before th« doers were opened, the 
pit especially was besieged ; and, when access was first 
practicable, the rush was as great as at any of the English 
theatres, on what is called a ' starred night' The pit 
was literally crammed in a few minutes ; and every 
avenue of approach to it was so full, that persons of the 
highest rank and fashion were compelled to retreat to 
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of great heat and pressure being 
intense impatience, the first hour, which psssed in si- 
lence, interrupted only now and then by a murmur of 
dissatisfaction from those who were most incommoded, 
seemed an age; and many, we believe, had read their 
opera-books quite through, and begun them again, be- 
fore the curtain actually rose. The overture even, bril- 
liant and beautiful as it is, passed almost unheeded ; 
and its termination was welcomed as a relief, when all 
eves and ears were directed to the single point at which 
the wonder of the evening was expected first to appear. 
The Opera chosen for her debut, was Rossini's mas- 
ter-piece, ' II Barbiere di Seviglia,' and the part as- 
signed to Mademoiselle Sontag, was thai of Hasina. 
The first scene opened with a serenade beneath the bal- 
cony of her guardian's dwelling, in the city of Seville, 
where the Count Almavira (Curioni) declares his pas- 
sion for the lady, and breathes his rows to her in song. 
The second scene introduced Figaro, the Barber of Se- 
ville, by whose agency the whole plot of the piece is 
conducted, and through whose skill the lovers ob- 



tain possession of each other. This character was 
sustained by Pelligrini, and with excellent effect. 
The third scene tkould *>ave introduced the anx- 
iously expected Bmina at the balcony; and, when 
the moment arrived for her appearance, it was a cu- 
rious sight to witness every eye lifted from the printed 
page, in which this was indicated, to the scene itself, 
in breathless silence — and then to see the countenance* 
of the spectators droop, and each exchange looks of 
disappointment with his companion, while the balcony 
moved off, and another scene was substituted, without 
the promised prodigy appearing at all. This portion of 
the piece was altogether omitted, with a view, no 
doubt, to bring Mademoiselle Sontag on the stage at a 
more advantageous period of the story, and, also, to 
present her on the boards in view of the whole house, 
rather than at a distant and elevated balcony, in order 
that her face, form, figure, and voice, might present 
their combined charms at one and the same moment, 
and thus captivate all eyes and ears by their irresistible 
union. Accordingly, when the fourth scene opened, with 
a room in the bouse of her guardian, Bartole, and Made- 
moiselle Sontag entered with a letter in her hand, the 
shout of tumultuous applause was absolutely deafening. 
The etiquette and the high breeding of the Opera-house 
visitors generally contents itself with moderate indica- 
tions of satisfaction ; as it is there, at least, considered 
vulgar to indulge that clamorous expression of delight 
which marks the ntterer to be unaccustomed to excel- 
lence ; and acting on the maxim that ' ignorance is 
the mother of admiration,' which is there gene 
rally received as orthodox, few of the audience 
are willing to subject themselves to the suspicion of 
the former by too loud a demonstration of the latter. 
On the present occasion, however, all restraint was 
broken through, and nj popular actor, at Drury-lane 
or Covent- Garden, ever received a loader first recep- 
tion than Mademoiselle Sontag at the Italian Opera. 

Her first effort was the beautiful air ' Una voce poco 
fa qua nel cor mi risuono,' and it was sweetly sung ; 
evidently, however, not to the full extent of the singer's 
power, which was judiciously reserved for a future 
display. Whether, from this conviction, or from 
having their attention partly engrossed by an examina- 
tion of Mademoiselle Sontag's person, or from the diffi- 
culty of forming a sudden judgment, or from all these 
causes combined, we know not, — but certain it was, 
that, after the burst of enthusiasm at the entering of 
the debutante, her song was received coldly._ Yet nothing 
could be more exquisite than the r " —'-•'- **■• 

following verse was executed : 

1 lo sono docile, son rispettosa ; 



Towards the close of the song, the attention of the 
audience seemed to revive, and the applause brought a 
repetition of the last stanaa, which was received as an 

he opera itself is one of the most popularly 
of all this popular author's compositions, and 
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known of all this popular author's composith 
as every one who ever visits the Italian theatre will no 
doubt see it m its new cast, we need not occupy a mo- 
ment of the reader's time, in detailing its plot, or 
analysing its merits. Indeed, however variously all 
the other parts were sustained, the entire attention of 
the audience was so centred in Botina, that every 
thing else, while she was on the stage, fell dead on the 
general ear. We shall, therefore, confine our few re- 
marks to Mademoiselle Sontag alone. 

And first, unwilling as we should be to disturb the 
pleasing dream of any enthusiastic lover or admirer, 
for both she no doubt has already created Id London, 
as in every other metropolis in which she has presented 
herself, we must say, that Mademoiselle Sontag's per- 
sonal beauty appears to us to hare been greatly over- 
rated. Madame Vestris is more captivating, — Miss 
Chester, a finer woman, — Miss Foote, more lovely, — 
and Madame Ronzi di Begnis, more sweetly pleasing, 
— than this renowned perfection of female excellence. 
No one can deny, however, that Mademoiselle Sontag 
has a figure of great symmetry, — a fine open counte- 
nance, expressive blue eyes, perfectly regular teeth, a 
sweet mouth, brilliant complexion, finely formed foot, 
beautiful hand, and a smile of the greatest imaginable 
cheerfulness and good-nature; and yet, notwithstanding 
all these, the union produces only a flensing and pretty 
woman. Her voice, and the power she possesses cf 
displaying it, are far more remarkable than her perso- 
nal attractions ; and great injustice has been done lo 
her, by reversing the order in which these should, and 
will ultimately, no doubt, be estimated. The absurd 
opinions that have already been passed on her in this 
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respect, by those, too, who speak with the tongues of 
oracles, are such as must be most offensive to her own 
good taste, if she ever sees them ! witness the Critic 



turn up, showing on mutagen! mind! And again, 
* the conclusion of one of her airs wis like the war- 
blings of the most beautiful nightingale, blackbird, and 
thrush, accompanied with flutes, flageolets, and other 
instruments,' (a soit of Apollonicon, or perfect Or- 
chest™ in itself !) ' In fact, (the Critic goes on to 
say,} it moat hate been tomelAbtg like the concourse 
of sweet sounds, which Milton in the Park beard from 
the aviary, probably, by his house in St. James's, while 
he composed his Allegro.' What most this lady think 
of the state of English criticism, if she should ever 
read this: no parallel to which, we think, can he pro- 
duced from any Journal, continental or insular, written 
by any man in a state of sanity. 

It is time, however, to conclude a notice, desultory 
enough, it is admitted, but rendered so by the very 
nature of the subject. We shall, therefore, add a few 
words by way of summing up, and reserve our further 
remarks and illustrations for a second representation, 
which we shall soon have the pleasure of attending. 

The first sir, slrtady named was sung by Made 
■noisette Sontag with much grace, and completely in 
the arch and playful spirit of the piece, varying it" with 
bravura passages of extraordinary rapidity, and muting 
to this the astonishing power of making her silvery- 
toned voice so clear and distinct in all its notes, as 
well as powerful in its extent, that it might be almost 
considered a contralto and soprano at the same time. 
That which excited, however, still greater surprise, was 
the facility with which she executed, with the greatest 
rapidity, an almost hazardous number of notes and 
passages, such as could hardly be performed by 
> skilful clarionet or violin [Mayer, few of whom, 
indeed, could execute roulades and i cales with the bow, 
with so much precision and velocity as Mademoiselle 
Sontag with her voice. It is true, she imitated also 
the defects of these instruments, namely, that of repe- 
tition, as, on four different panses, she used precisely 
the same cadence. This she seems to have learnt from 
Instrumental performers. Her principal aim being to 
evince great rapidity, she uses the higher tones 
of her voice in preference to the middle or lower, 
performing such passages in the soprano, rather 
than in the contralto in which they were com- 
posed. She also sang this air a tone higher than it 
was originally written by Rossini. The duett which 
followed with Pelligrini, was given by her in its true 
spirit. Indeed, her whole conception of the part 
showed that her judgment was aa accurate as her 
powers of execution were great. 

Hie most striking performance of the evening was, 
however, the Air, with Rode's Variations, written 
originally for Madame Catalan!, and suns; by her at 
all the great Opera Houses of Europe. We are old 
enough to remember the reception of Catalani, and 
the impression made by her extraordinary performance 
of 'his ne ptw ultra of vocal flexibility ; and, although 
new wonders generally weaken Impressions left by 
older ones, wa are free to confess that we think Cata- 
lani, in her beat days, not at all surpassed by Made- 
moiselle Sontag in hep's. The latter has a sweeter 
voice, but it is not so rich in tone. She has, 
also, more distinct utterance in staccato, and more 
imperceptibly flowing volubility in chromatic pas- 
sage* ; but she has not the electrifying power, 
which, added to inexpressible richness, and an almost 
perfect command of the whole range of musical 
sounds, gave Madame Catalani the power of a magician 
over the human heart There was, besides, a fire 
in her eye, and majesty in her port and bearing, which 
Mademoiselle Sontag can never attain, and which made 
Catalani, aa competent to tragic as to comic opera, as 
fitted for Semiramide or Medea, as for Susanna or 
Rotrina. And yet, as to character, style, and compass 
of voice, Madame Catalani is the only singer of modern 
times, with whom any just comparison can be insti- 
tuted. Pasta is in a totally different walk, and it would 
be as inconsistent to name her and this lsdy together 
as to place Madame Vestria and Mrs. Siddons (each 
the first in their respective lines) on a par. 

Madcmoi-elle Sontag is unquestionably the very first 
singer of her class now known to fame : — her execu- 
tion of the variations spoken of, is a performance, the 
perfection of which is unrivalled — and alone worth a 
journey of many miles to bear. When we add that her 
evidently genuine modesty, lady-like demeanour, and un- 
obtrusive, if not almost unconscions, display ofber extra- 
ordinary powers, adds fresh grace and beauty to her per- 
fect Saw* W J WW V&3 pkiHBPg fw»rweili*Ji bestow 



on her no more than a jut! meed of praise, and this, 
which still places her in the first rank of the comic 
walk of her profession, will be such as, we believe, no 
subsequent representation will give us cause to alter or 
abate. Long may she live to enjoy the distinction 
which so rare a combination of excellencies deserves ; 
and to gratify the thousands who have yet to feast 
their eyes and ears on her smiling countenance and 
sweetly melodious notes ! 

We should not conclude without saying, that some 
of the pieces in this Opera were performed much too 
slowly, in order, perhaps, to accommodate the indo- 
lence of the singers ; others, on the contrary, and parti- 
cularly the concerted pieces, were performed too rapidly, 
which made it difficult for the singers to keep up with 
the orchestra ; this was especially apparent in the 
introduction to the serenade, at the end of which the 
chorus-singers were dreadfully out of time, as was 
also Signor Curioni, in the aria, ' Pace e ginja sia con 
voi.' This first cavatina he performed too slowly, and 
with his accustomed coldness and want of flexibility j 
neither did be execute more than half the number of 
notes written by the composer. 

Signor Pelligrini did his utmost to give the full viva- 
city of the character be represented I he showed, how- 
ever, that, at fifty-five, the vigour of man is less than 
at thirty : ao that his first aria, ' Largo al factotum,' 
and the duet, ' Al idea di quel metallo,' were sung 
by him a tone lower than they are written. 

Signor Porto, always vulgar in bis style of singing, 
entirely spoiled the aria * La Calumnia,' one of Ros- 
sini's chefs d'anivre, and the only one in the whole 
opera, in which, in merit and originality, he has been 
able to equal the * Sbadigli,' composed by Paisiello, in 
his opera of the same name. 

D'Angeli did as much as his nutti nice and mono 
tonous manner would admit of. It seems to be a falae 
economy alone which prevented this part being given 
to De Begnis, who would have done it so much 
better. 

Notwithstanding these defects — and we should not 
be doing justice were we not to notice them — the ' Bar- 
bicre di Siviglia' and Mademoiselle Sontag have charms 
enough to throw them all into the shade, and wilt, no 
doubt, draw crowded bouses for months to come ; for 
no person of the least pretensions to taste, within one 
hundred miles of Ike capital, can be excused for omit- 
ingtopaythe homage of one visit, at least, to this 
most fascinating of all the wonders of the day. 



London, April 17, 1829. 

One of the most beautiful objects in the heavens, at 

the present season, is the noble planet Jupiter, which 

is to be observed during the whole of the night, as he 

is in that part of his orbit which is nearest the earth. 



periods, and at different distances from 
centre. The first is 229,000 miles from him, the pe- 
riod of its revolution being 1 day, labours, 27 minutes, 
and 33 seconds ; the second revolves around him in 3 
days, 13 hours, 13 minutes, and 42 seconds, at Che dis- 
tance of 364,000 miles j the period of the third is 7 
days, 3 bourn, 42 minutes, and 33 seconds, its distance 
being 580, 000 miles; and the fourth is one millionof miles 
from the centre of the planet, performing ita revolu- 
tion in 16 days, 16 hours, 32 minutes, and B seconds. 
Having this attendance, he is consequently a most 
beautiful telescope object; and, by the quick succes- 
sion in which the revolutions of his moons are effected, 
he ia rendered a very interesting object to those who 
wish to observe those great and important changes 
which take place in his system, and which are not pro- 
duced in the solar system during the course of many 
centuries : we shall, therefore, endeavour to lay before 
our readers the principal phenomena of his satellites as 
seen from the earth. 

These small bodies may generally be seen with a 
telescope magnifying about 40 times, and appear from 
our globe to have an oscillatory motion, sometimes 
being observed on the east, and sometimes on the west, 
of the planet. When they are seen at their farthest dis- 
tance, either east or west of Jupiter, they are said to 
be at their greatest elongation ; and, when they are 
either between us and Jupiter, or beyond the planet, 
they are said to be in their inferior or superior con- 
junction, the superior taking place beyond Jupiter. 
The fourth satellite being farthest from Jupiter, has the 
greatest el ongatior*, which, being divided into ten equal 
parts, will afford a ready method, of expressing (he ap- 



parent distances of the satellites from the centre of 

On April the 26th, at eleven o'clock in the evening, 

the appearance of the satellites, and their apparent dis- 
tances from the planet, in parte of the greatest elonga- 
tion of the fourth satellite, ares* follows: Totbeeast 
of Jupiter are seen the Brat, second, and fourth, the 
latter satellite being observed at the distance of eight 
parts two tenths from Jupiter, the second at 3.9, and 
the first at 2.4 from the primary. They are all ob- 
served to hare a motion towards the planet ; the two 
latter are at their greatest elongation, and consequently 
appear very nearly in conjunction as seen from Jupiter : 
the third is noticed two parts to the west of him, re- 
ceding from him. During the whole of the night, they 
will be seen in this order, with the exception that those 
on the east are observed at every subsequent period to 
be nearer the planet, and the third farther from it. 

On the 27th, at eleven hours, the fourth is observed 
6.2 to the east approaching Jupiter, the first and second 
1.8 to the west, the former satellite approaching, and 
the latter receding from the planet, and the third 4.9 
to the west receding from the primary. The motions 
of the first and second satellites are very conspicuous 



circle, and the second the western portion of its inferior 
one, the motion of the first being considerably the 
swiftest; this satellite gradually approaches Jupiter 
until 56 minutes 31 seconds past 3 in the morning of 
the 28th, when it is immersed in its shadow. At 11 in 
the evening of this day, the first and fourth are noticed 
to the East of Jupiter, both approaching him : the dis- 
tance of the first is 1.7, and that of the fourth 3,7. 
On the west of the planet are seen the second and third, 
the distance of the second being 2.7, and that of the 
third 4.0 : they are both approaching Jupiter. 

The evening of the 29th presents some most interest- 
ing phenomena to the observer of Jupiter : at 25 mi- 
nutes 1 second past 10, the first satellite enters the 
shadow of Jupiter. Should the atmosphere prove clear, 
this will occasion a very interesting observation, as it 
occurs shout 10 minutes after the opposition of Jupiter 
to the sun, and is the last visible immersion of the 
first satellite this year. At 11 the second satellite only 
is visible, being observed to the east of the primary, at 
the distance of 2.8, receding from it ; the third is hid 
by the body of [he planet, and the fourth transiting its 
disc : a powerful telescope may probably discover the 
satellite and ita .shadow on the disc of Jupiter, the 
shadow being seen as a dark spot very near the satel- 
lite ; this will also occasion a very interesting obser- 

About 1 in the morning of the 30th, the first satel- 
lite may be noticed a little to the east of the planet, and 
at 25 minutes 38 seconds past 2, the third emerges 
from the shadow of Jupiter. At 3, the first, second, 
and third are observed to the east of the planet, the 
third being nearest it; the first is a little to the east of 
the third, and the second near its greatest elongation ; 
they are all receding from Jupiter : the fourth ia 
noticed a little to the west of him, also receding from 
him. On the evening of this day at 11, the second and 
third satellites are observed to the east of Jupiter, the 
second having passed its greatest elongation, is 1.7 
from the planet, gradually approaching it; the third 
has proceeded to the distance of 3.7 and gradually 
approaches its greatest elongation during the night, 
but does not reach it. On the western side of the pri- 
mary is seen the first at the distance of 0.4 gradually 
receding from Jupiter, and at a distance of 3.3 is 
noticed the fourth, which is also receding from him. 

On the evening of the 1st of May, at 10 o'clock, the 
third satellite has arrived at its greatest eastern elonga- 
tion from Jupiter, its distance being 5.4 This satel- 
lite is observed gradually to approach the planet ; the 
first is noticed 13 to the east of Jupiter, receding 
front him. On the western aide of the primary are 
seen the second at the distance of 2.8 and the fourth 
at the distance of 6.0 both receding from Jupiter. 
At 10 on the following evening, there are only three of 
the satellites visible, one to the east, and two to the 
west of the planet, the second being hid behind the 
body of Jupiter. The satellite to the east is the 
third, at the distance of 3.S approaching the planet 
the nearest to the primary on the west is the first, 
which is 1 .7 from the centre of Jupiter receding from 
him ; and the farthest ia the fourth, its distance being 
8,7 : this satellite is also receding from the planet. At 
9 minutes 4 seconds past 12, the second emerges 
from the shadow of Jupiter, and during the remainder 
of the night ia observed to the east of him : thia satel- 
lite and the ttod may be noticed to approach each 
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On lb* 89tb of April, at 10 honrs 15 minutes, Jupi- 
ter ii in opposition to the Sun, and may be observed at 
any boor of the night. HU situation in the ecliptic on 
tbe 36th U 9 degrees 58 minutes of Scorpio, mud on 
tbe 2sf of May, B degree* 13 minutes of tbe same sign ; 
bis motion is, consequently, retrograde, through 46 
minute*. Hi* latitude on tbe 1st of May is 1 degree 23 
minutes north, and be set* on the aame day at 52 mi- 
nute* past 4 in tbe morning. The brightest star in tha 
constellation of tbe Balance, a Libra, is noticed to tbe 
east of bim about 2 degrees, 54 minutes on April 26th, 
and about 3 degrees 30 minute* on May 2d. Between 
bim and a Librae is observed a small star of tbe sixth 
magnitude, marked 5 Libras : from this be is distant 
on April 26th 1 degree 31 minutes, and on May 2d 
S degree*. To the north of a and 5 Libra: is noticed 
* Libra, a star of the fifth magnitude ; it forms 
an isosceles triangle with the above atari, 5 Libra 
being the apex. Tbe distance of Jupiter from it on 
the 2tith of April is 1 degree 42 minutes, and on May 
2d, 3 degrees 30 minutes. The planet forms a scalene 
triangle with ■ and fi Libra during the week, and is 
observed nearly in a line with a and 5 Libras. 



PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 



Argyte Rotrmi. 
On Monday laat, tbe fourth Concert of this Society, 
led by Mori, and conducted by Sir George Smart, 
proved aa great a treat to the dilettanti as any of the 
preceding, and was aa usual elegantly attended, and 
excellently performed. To our infinite satisfaction, 
tbe performance commenced with Spohr'a Grand Sin- 
fnnia in E flat, op. 23, which was first performed in 
this country, under the excellent leading of the author 
himself, on tbe 19th of June, 1820. It U of un- 
paralleled beauty and extreme difficulty, especially for 
the wind instruments ; and Spohr aaaerted, the morn- 
ing after its rehearsal, that tbe Philharmonic Orchestra 
bad preaented the beat specimen of light-plaviag, he 
had ever experienced. We enjoyed, at about the aame 
period, the singular good fortune of witnessing Spobr's 
excellent performance of his own quartettes, (accom- 

Cicd by Watts, Cnalloner, and Lindley,) to tbe 
ie of Sussex, at the Duke of Hamilton's, and also 
at Clarence House, to the Dukes of Clarence, Sussex, 
Gloucester, and several other brandies of royalty ; 
when bis calm and dignified demeanour strikingly ac- 
corded with the style of his very delightful composition 
and performance. But, to return to his Sinfoma, after 
the introductory Adagio in common time, the succeeding 
molod ions and harmonious second mo re ment in, 1-i time, 
has we think never been excelled; and the subsequent 
Lnrghetto in A flat 2-4 time, commencing with a solo 
by the matchless Lindley, is almost unequalled in 
elegance and taste. Tbe last movement in common 



by all the other wind Instruments. Spohr's 
enharmonic transitions in the. principal movements, 
were effected with more quickness, clearness, and in- 

Ciily, than in any composition we bare a remem- 
ce of i and the whole performance afforded, to every 
true lover of the tcienet sn unmixed Slid singular delight, 
although the general audience did not participate to 
tbe extent that might have been expected, owing pro- 
bably to an absence of the aiiauruiing vla-maur, which 
characterises too many of the popular Sinfonia* and 
Overtures of th e day. 

No. 2j— Rossini's Duetto from Tancredi, ' Ah so de 
mall miel,' was sung by Miss Bacon and Signor 
Curioni, the Signor performing a little out of tune, 
and much out of time ; this latter fault arising (aa it 
generally doe*) out of a very reprehensible and ridi- 
culous affectation of style. Mia* Bacon did better ; she 
has a good and powerful voire, but frequently, for the 
purpose of exhibiting it, sing* too loud to be agree- 
able to the auditor, or just to herself. This young lady 
lias been written up too much; she peruse* these writ- 
ings, until she imagines herself the star described, and 
demeans herself accordingly. If, however, ahe will 
follow the example of a Stephens and a Caradori, tbe 
will, doubtless, like them, become an ornament to her 



No. 3.— Mozart's fifth Quartette in A (dedicated to 
Haydn) for two violins, viola, and violoncello, Messrs. 
F. Cramer, Grieabach, Moralt, and Lindley, was of a 
merciless length, and of too tame and unpretending a 
nature for a Concert-room : — if extraordinary and un- 
ceasing gesture be comely and pleasing in a violinist, 
then was this performance remarkably graceful. 

No. 4, exhibited tbe principal novelty of the even- 



commencing note of tbe recitativo (F natural in the 
first spare) struck ua as sepulchral, and indifferently 
toned ; but her subsequent passages were given with 
considerable propriety, judgment, taste, and feeling ; 
and, in the spirited parts, her execution was clever, 
and tbe whole excellently in tune. The Aria (Andante 
noco Adagio, in D, 2 4) commencing with a pleasing 
horn solo, was admirable j as was also the military 
Allegro which followed. Madame Schutz aang well 
down to G sharp, and A below the stave, and up Co the 
B above it, in her animated cadenza, exhibiting a tone 
that elicited applause from all her experienced auditors. 
In tbe performance of this grand song, we might no- 
tice, aa remarkable, the fewness of the stringed instru- 
ments (out of so clever and efficient a body) that were 
employed in the accompaniments, arising from a want 
of a sufficient number of copies of the music. It will 
scarcely be credited, that, out of twenty- nine violins, 
only five were employed ; (mere being fourteen firsts, 
and tbe same number of seconds ; requiring, of 
course, seven copies on each aide, independently of the 
leai'er ;) out of eight tenors, only two ; and a similar 
number of basses. In such a Concert a* the Philhar- 
monic, no singer should be allowed to perform a song 
without tbe most perfect accompaniment. 

The fifth piece, concluding the Act, was Beethoven's 
striking and noisy Overture to Leonora, which gave 
the orchestra so much trouble at the trial night, 
March 3d last: it went off exceedingly well, and the 
lovers of noise were delighted. 

The second part commenced with Haydn's excellent 
Sinfonia, No. 4, in B flat, which is too well known to 
require comment. But when we speak of No- 4, it 
might, perhaps, be necessary to inform our general 
readers, that Haydn, in tbe year 1791, came w Eng. 
land, (then at the age of fifty-nine,) to conduct some 
concerts for Salomon ; and, for this occasion, be com- 
posed twelve Grand Sinfonias, which have deservedly 
held a high rank for nearly forty year*. One of these 
compositions is generally performed at each Philhar- 
monic Concert; and, although now much hackneyed, 
they appear to be always pleasing. At the period we 
refer to, when Haydn produced these pieces periodi- 
cally, he was requested to write a solo for himself, as 
well aa for all the other instrument*, which, in this 
fourth Sinfonia, he ha* done, in tbe last movement for 
tbe piano-forte, and to which, an Monday last, Sir 
G. Smart did ample justice. In the same movement 
he also inserted some obbligato violin passages for Salo- 
mon, which Mori played with his usual good tone and 
manner ; but as affectedly out of time as Curioni's part 
in the duet. 

No. 7, Aria, Miss Bacon, ' Dove sono,' from Mo- 
zart's ' Le Nozze de Figaro.' This was satisfactorily 
performed, except in two or three instances, when an 
attempt was made at a new reading, which failed ; and 
the transposition of this delightful song from C to B 
flat, waa highly rtffehenubti ; it met with but very 
limited applause, though, perhaps, to the full as much 
a* it deserved. 

No. 8, Moschclles' * magnificent Concerto in E, op. 
64, was admirably performed by himself, but occupied 
rather too long a period, full thirty-one minutes ; both 
as a performer and writer be deserved, and received, 
enthusiastic applause. The Adagio, (in G common 
time,) commences with solo* for horn* and tenon, 



Sill margin*,' and was admirably 
after which, a beautiful capriccio introduces the old 
English ' Grenadier's March,' aa a rondo ; and even a 
tune to which so many vulgar and common-place asso- 
ciations are inevitably allied, was rendered interesting 
by the striking and well-marked character Imparled 

The ninth niece was Rosin is justly admired Duetto, 
' Ah se puoi,' from his ' Mo*4 in Egitto,' sung by 
Madame Schutx and Signor Curioni; but the per- 
formance and composition were considerably deterio- 
rated by transposing it from A to G ; this, we must 
add, was solely to accommodate the lady, and contrary 
to die wish of Curioni and tbe directors. In the Phil- 
harmonic Society, it ought to be an invariable rule, a 
fixed order, that singers should by no means be suf- 
fered to alter the original key of any piece, for, generally, 
the essence and Spirit evaporates in tbe transposition ; 
neither should they be allowed to perform hackneyed 
dramatic pieces, however excellent, as in three ex- 
amples out of tbe four vocal performances of the even- 
ing at present noticed. 



si sellable riell, did nut oriftaallr 



form part at this gentleman's nanw, tat was tntrodneed iii*0w 
an Impression that tt wool* hove anasarca as ttnaular f« 
■fora to bare performed a planqjbrte concerta. as lor 



The concert concluded with Weber'* Overture, 
which he denominated ' The Jubilee,' (because written, 
we believe, at the commencement of the Peace.) It 
finishes with ' God save the King,' thundered out by 
the whole orchestra at the ' top of their bent,' assisted 
also by cymbals, triangles, and all other martial in- 
struments ; therefore, the admirers of noise enjoyed a 
second treat, while tbe more quiet sought their servants 
and carriages. 

Mademoiselle Sontag witnessed the Concert from 
one of the boxes ia the highest tier, and emphatically 
assured Sir George Smart, between the acts, that 'hi 
bad never before beard so fine an orchestra. 



Society and Literature in France have lately ex- 
perienced a great loss, in the person of Madame la Dn- 
cbesse de Duras. We shall afford a melancholy plea- 
sure to many of our readers, especially to those who 
have known this celebrated woman, and who have en- 
joyed, under her hospitable roof, the reception which 
it was her delight to afford to foreigners of nil coun- 
tries, and particularly to Englishmen, by offering them 
the translation of a necrological notice, which has »p- 

Kared in a popular French journal, (' Le Mercure de 
ance,') of very recent date. This article, in which 
the character of Madam de Duras is painted with 
the most perfect truth, is attributed to tbe pen of M, 
de Barante, a peer of France, and author of the ' His- 
tory of the Due de Bourgogn*.' 

Madame la Ducbease de Dura* died at Nice, on tbe 
16th of January, 1838, after a painful and tedious 
illness. Amongst women of high rank and distin- 
guished talent, none could have excited deeper or more 
numerous regrets. She is only known to the public 
bv two works, which bave obtained the greatest «™-- 
Ourika,' and ' Edouard,' have shown t< 



for tbe sufferings of the heart, formed tbe distin- 
guishing traits of the character of Madame de Duras. 
If ahe has excelled in depicting the shades of social life, 
and that hierarchy at once real and indefinite which 
reigns in tbe great world, it is not that she has desired 
to paint their follies, or even to draw a picture of man- 
ners. In the differences of situation, or of rank, she 
appears only to notice their effect on tbe dispositions 
of mankind. Without any bitterness against society, 
she bas shown how cruelly its laws and its distinctions 
may oppress the most natural and purest emotions of 
tbe soul. She baa indulged herself in representing 
such barriers as necessary, or such, at least, as can* 
not be removed at the will of those whom they op- 
press, as a sort of fatality by which the finer feelings of 
the heart are crushed. 

Such is tbe idea that Madame de Duras haa given 
of herself by two small volumes, which from this mo- 
ment bare taken their place for ever by the side of 
the romances of Madame La Payette and Madame 
Cottin ; hut to the readers of her works ahe has only 
displayed a very small portion of her great merits. 
To her friends she haa left far other recollection* ; to 
mem it is a melancholy consolation to say whom they 
have lost, and to excite the envy of those to whom the 
noble being they regret was unknown. It ia for tbeni 
to say, how elevated waa her mind, how- impassioned 
her soul, how generou* her character ; that she newt- 
entertained malevolence against any human being, 

that she possessed a quick and natural taste for every 
thing that was distinguished and animated, for every 
thing that excited the feelings or caused tbe heart to 

Previous to the Restoration, when she kept herself 
retired from tbe route which might have drawn her 
into the highest circles of tbe new empire, Madame 
de Duma possessed ill that freedom of mind, and 
candour of expression, which generally c 



not on wounded hrtereat, on dignity and 
ity. Nothing appeared above her reach in 
this situation ; her regret* were more for oppressed 
Prance, than for the lost <■»«« regnir. The Restora- 
tion filled her with enthusiasm; but no woman ever 
regarded it in so noble and generou* a light. She saw 
— it the glory of her country, tbe union of tbe past 
ith the present, tbe free development of mind ; she 
adorned this so much wiahed.for revolution with all 
the dreams of her ardent imagination. Her tolerance 
for all opinion* was complete; she always believed 
them to be sincere and disinterested, and liked to hear 
them expressed with candour. She would willingly 
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i, butween people wLo, at bottom, desi red 
the same thing. Her talon, in which she delighted to 
assemble all that wa* illustrious in politics, letter*, 
scie'e, and arts, resembled a neutral territory, in 
which she maintained peace. One only party was 
recognised there— .that of talcst. It was not to these 
enjoyments of society alone that her character of con- 
Cord and tolerance confined itself. If a kindness was 
to be rendered, an injury to he repaired, a persecution 
to be r mated, the seal of Madame de Duras became 
active and impassioned. It was a want of her heart ; 
tt was, also, a sort of self-love for the Restoration ; she 
would not permit it to incur the reproach of baring 
disowned a claim, or caused a tingle tear to be shed. 

After b.wing described such a character, it la very 
evident, thai those writings which have afforded de- 
light, those amiable feelings towards stranger* and the 
friends of a day, were not the greatest concerns of life. 
The sod] does not become such an active agent in se- 
condary interests. Affection.* alone, and the faculty of 
Intense feeling, could give it this eialtcd tone. The 
sentiments of Madame Duras had in them something 
impassioned, devoted and lasting. She has met witb 
their just recompense. During the melancholy years 
in which her health gradually declined under the most 
intense sufferings, her daughter, Msdamels Duchess* 
de Kauzan, tendered her the most affectionate atten- 
tion*, never quitted her, followed her in her solitude 
and in her travels, and softened her last moments by 
the most tender filial pity. Madame la Com tease de 
Roche] aqueline, immediately on learning that the state 
of her mother was alarming, lost not an instant in 
flying to her at Nice. She arrived only in time to re- 
ceive her last adieus, and found her supporting the 
most intense agonies with pious resignation, in the full 
possession of ber reason. Her long sufferings had 
weakened but not overcome her ; and she experienced 
the delightful consolation of seeing herself surrounded 
to the last moment by thj dearest object* of her atfec- 



MKE1CO- BOTANICAL SOCIETY OF Li 



At a Meeting of this Institution, holden on Friday 
the 11th in.it. Sir James Mac Grigor, K.C. T.S. {'re- 
sident, in the Chair. After the usual business had 
been gone through, the donation* received since the 
last meeting, were announced by Mr. Gibbs, Secre- 
tary ; amongst which were a MS. Catalogue of the 
Herbarium of East India Hants, collected by Mr. 
Rottler, of Madras, u i h descriptions of several new 
species, and a folio drawing of that curious vegetable 
traduction, the Pitcher Plant, (A'epenlhei dutUlatoria) 
both presented by Sir A. Johnston, a collection of seed*, 
6obj Ceylon, amongst which, were those of Hyperan- 
tktra Aloringa, Cassia Senna, Dinipyrot CalamaadtT, 
Ctlrut deevmana, ife, presented by R. Morris, Esq. 
P.L.S. author of the Flora Conspicua ; Plinii Secundi 
Hiatoria Mundi, Erasmi editio (fol. Ba*. 1536) by Mr. 
Yosy, Secretary, fee. 

Mr. Yosy then read a communication, entitled 'On 
the specific differences existing between .Melaleuca Lett- 
tadendron, and M. Cnjupiiti, by the late W. Roxburgh, 
M. I>. F. R. S. E., and H. T. Colebrooke, Esq. F. R. S. 
Dir. R.A. 8,' illustrated by two beautiful coloured 



the year II 

the grouni ( 

wbkh was then, for the first time, takei 

ation by tbe compilers of the London Fharmacopta, 
who derived their authority from Sir James E. Smith, 
whose recent loss, the botanical world has severely felt, 
and Dr. Maton, late President of the Medico-Botanical 
Society. It is tbe intention of the Society to publish 
the paper, with several others in the journal, a notice 
of which our columns have already given, accompanied 
by engravings, to be executed by Mr. Sowerby, from 
the above-mentioned drawings, one of which (Jit. Ca- 

Jupufij was most handsomely supplied by the Eaat India 
Company, from their vast stores of Botanical trea- 
sures, and the other by Mr. Colebrooke. 

Tbe Professor of Botany, (Mr. Frost,) then de- 
livered some observations on the recent plants pre- 
sented to the Society by Mr. Gibbs and Mr. Campbell ; 
amongst tbe latter were some beautiful specimens o 
Acacia nigricans, Azalea indica, Var-alba, Dryandra 

Jtoribunda, Sparrmama a/rkana. Coma Sptdeia, $c. 
Mr- F. also gave an account of the general process used 
by, and the grounds upon which Mr. Bass, Chemist 
and Druggist, of Bond-street, rested, for his prepara- 
,■__ ,r seofSeuna. In referring r- - '■■ 



to propose, that tbe seeds labelled Ctaiia anna 
ssnted that evening by Mr. Morris, be given t 
Anderson, of the Chelsea Botanic Garden, and r 



the da; before returned from Demerara, announced 
that he had made a considerable collection of specimens. 
in conjunction with Dr. Hancock, wbich be hoped 
would prove acceptable to tbe Society, and also, that 
the Philosophical Society of British Guiana, of whirl 
His Excellency Sir Benjamin D'Urban, K.C.B., W« 
President, had, as a mark of their great respect foi 
the Medico .Botanical Society of London, elected Sir 
James Mac Grigor, and Mr. Frost, honorary members. 

The President informed tbe meeting, that Ihe anni- 
versary dinner had been postponed from the third to 
the tenth day of May, uud adjourned over to Friday, 
tbe ninth oi that month, when tbe Professor of Botany 
would deliver a Lecture on the Genus Lamrw and its 
properties. 

Amongst the distinguished members present, were 
His Grace the Duke of Somerset, Sir John E. Swin- 
burne, Bart., Sir Alexander Johnston, Dr. William 
Burnett, Dr. Hancock, Dr. Lomi, &c. 

HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 



TtlBSDAv, the loth April.— At a meeting of this 
Society, holden to-day, Joseph Sabine, Esq., F. R.S., 
F.S.A., F.S.S., F.G.S., Secretary, in tbe Chair, se- 
veral fine varieties of tulips, narcissi, &c. were exhi- 
bited. Some seeds of vegetable marrow, haricot priu- 
ceasc, new early savoy, &c. were distributed amongst 
the members present. The second part of the 7th 
volume of the transactions of the Society was an- 
nounced for publication ; the Bishop of Winchester, 
and several other Gentlemen, were elected fellows, and 
the meeting adjourned to the first of May, when Ihe 
election of officers and council will take place. 



LECTURE ON FRENCH TRAGEDY. 



We bad an opportunity of attending, on Wednesday 
evening last, a very excellent Lecture on French tra- 
gedy, by Mr. Ventouiline, a candidate, we understand, 
for the French Professorship in the London University. 
Independent of the real merit of tbe Address as a piece 
of general criticism, we were in no slight degree aston- 
ished with the fluency, and even elegance, with which 
the lecturer clothed bis ideas in our language. We do 
not remember any where to have met a foreigner who 
speaks English with so much propriety ; and if tbe ca- 
pabiltty of lecturing in out language be one of the 
qualifications required of a French Professor in the 
new University, there is little doubt, we should appre- 
hend, of Mr. Ventouillac's meeting with success in his 
honourable exertions for the situation. Of the sub- 
stance of this lecture we can also sneak very highly. 
He first ran through the history of French tragedy; 
next made some striking remarks on Corneille, and 
afterwards analyzed one of Racine's tragedies. In 
each of which parts of his subject he succeeded in 
giving a great deal of useful information : and after an 
excellent critique on Voltaire, the accomplished Lec- 
turer sat down amid a long round of applause from bis 
gratified audience. 



SKETCHES OF CONTEMPORARY CHARACTERS. 



Lord /tyre* — Shelley — and Jiealj. 



To the Editor of the Athena-urn, 
Sir, — In reading tbe bold and honourable 'Sketches 
of Contemporary Authors,' contained in your Journal, 
I have rarely experienced other feelings than those of 
such satisfaction aa men are conscious of, wben thay 
find that which they have hitherto only thought, per- 
fectly txprtutd by a master-hand. In allusion to tile 
' Sketches of Lord Byron,' contained in your paper of 
Friday last, I would beg, however, to offer n few words. 
With the general tenor of what has been said con- 
cerning bis Lordship, both in the Sketch alluded to, 
and on other Occasions, I perfectly agree ; my only mo- 



dency of Byron's works has been amply discussed, their 
value at poetry haj not been sufficiently canvassed. 

Byron's poetry is tbe poetry of time and place, rather 
than of nature and eternity. He wrote from individual 
passion ; not from tbe omnipotence of imagination. 
This, indeed, was bla great deficiency : be told Medwin 
he could not write upon a given subject, except he 
Mood on, (or had viijted, 1 suppose we may grant hi* 



and twitted Moore for choosing Persian stories s 
scenes, never having Seen m Persia ! Childe Harold is 
far mere of a poetical tour than a romaimt. There is 
a great dearth of variety as well as power in hie figure* 
and descriptions, and his imagination is, in most in™ 
stances, circumscribed, Ths universe of song was not 
his. His dramatic and metaphysical interest centered 
in himself ; and he never get* beyond that circle for a 
moment without falling. Whenever he goes without 
tbe limits of his own atmosphere, his gravitation is 
doubled. He was a poet, and a man of intellect and 
genius ; but not a great poet. 

Shelley washy far bis superior i and, in salts of tba 
dicta of Reviewers, J question if Keats would not have 
been so also, had be lived a few years longer, for ba 
had the germ of a splendid imagination within him, as 
seen in ' Hyperion,' &c. But Blackwood tells us, he 
was a medical apprentice. Had Mr, Shelley been a 
nobleman of large fortune, the Reviewer* would not 
have found Aim all that was diabolical, while, at the 
same time, they applauded (and trembled) before Lord 
Byron. 1 honour your Journal, for baring explained 
tbe error which exists aa to the immoral tendency of 
Mr. Shelley's poetry. In a moral and intellectual point 
of view, no man rightly understood bint without be- 
coming a better man ; and no one understood him 
wrongly, but such a* were either wilfully blind, Or in- 
capable of sustaining a communion with the depth and 
intense sublimity of hi* thoughts and feelings. 

His greatest enemy could not half so truly regret 
the pirated publicity of bis juvenile Poem, a* did Mr. 
■Shelley himself; but, as a work of abstract power, 
(setting aside tbe principles,) if we place it beside the 
' Hours of Idleness,' t ere will be no more question of 
the preponderance in Shelley's favour, than between a 
Titan and Monsieur Rochefoucault, or Prometheus and 
Manfred. H. 



SONNET. 
Now Spring again appears, in garen array, 

Prnnk'd in her daisy-starred robe of pride, 

Crown'd with fair lily-bells, a maiden bride. 
All blooming for the arm* of merry May. 
Now tunetb every throstle up his lay 

Along the hawthorns of the hedgerow side; 

And the morn-soaring lark may be descried, 
Upcalling shepherds to the task of day. . 

' Why do 1 look upon the dancing throng 

With vacant eye, as one who seeks, nor find* 
Mirth in the laugh, nor music in the song .' 

Is it that 1 alone, amongst the hinds. 
Do seek that sympathy wbich doth belong 

To "pensive evening, and congenial minds ? 



TO THE MEMORY OP HENRY NEELE. 



Fed. the same Boot by mountain, shade, und tilt. 

AfiU-a'rt, 

This heart, this sad heart, knew thee long. 

The child of feeling and of song ; 

Thy breast was bite a Jordan tree, 

And oft it bled its balm for me. 

I loved the world, and so did'at thon ; 

She met thee with a smiling brow r 

Her bitter scorn 'twaa wine to see, 

And frown on her, as ihe on me : — 

Older and happier, (why this tear ?} 

Yet thou art gone, and I am here ! 

To woo tbe virgin MnM we strove I 

Successful suitors in our love, 

We oped a bank of smiles and tear*, 

To draw on for our future years. 

Thy life, one bright and joyous round — 

Still echoing to the same glad sound, 

Seemed like a lake that needs no buoy, 

Or bliss that fears no bankrupt joy : 

Mitt — one long, stormy night, anil drear : 

Yet than art gone, and / am here I 

Is there a luxury in woe— 

A misery that we long to know f 

Is there a chain we love to wear— 

A joy that binds us to despair ? 

Bora some ignoble rank to swell, 

K feelings, habits, heart, rebel. 

Is there a bond can tie me, still, 

Those meaner duties to fulfil 

If 1 can 'scape !— O tell me ! where? 

If none, why should /tarry here ? 
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Notwithstanding (** generally favourable reception of 
the plan of issuing two Numbers o/'The Atiiensum' 
jii (Ac «**», bi ynwml ly (Ac *-«af majority afitt ori- 
gTiMi Subscribers continuing to rectiotil, rince the dupli- 
cation of i« iirau, — nw hat* learttt that Ihert is still a 
large portion of the reading community, fe- scions f*i» 
rfwA/c Publication it leu agreeable than a single one 
mould be, chief y from want of leisure to fallow up the rapid 
km of to mud metier ; and that there it tlilt •»■ 
dnol an inconsiderable portion of the ronHnmolly 
ing number of reader! among the leu wealthy 
ctauti, by wham the double Publication U not, from its 
expense, attainable. 

Having an earntit deiirt to administer to the gratifi- 
carton of all these, at far atmay be practicable, and con- 
aMw that a return to the original plan of tuning (hie 
Number of 'THE ATHEMUM' only, during the week, 
and a eenieouenl diminution of owpenie to iti Subscribers, 
will net be injurious to any clou, and highly acceptable 
to many, we hart resolved to effect this general accom- 
modation without delay. 

The same reasons which were originally assigned for 
issuing it in the middle of the weeh, when NO other 
Litebary Pipes sppeari, remaining in full force, it 
will be published, at at frtt, on Wednesday mornings, 
and at its original price. 

Thie arrangement will take place after the close of the 
pretentweeh; and, by removing all obstacles to its general 
accessibility, will, wetruii, soon place 'The Athenbum' 
in the hands oferery literary perm in the Kingdom. 
' Those who desire to complete their Series, by procuring 
the back Numbers iuued since the tingle publication wot 
first changed, are requested to do to without delay, at 
man y of these Numbers art already getting scarce, and 
will toon be difficult to be procured. 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 



UNPUBLISHED LECTOBEB OH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
Bf tie Stt. Ann* StttKmg, H.A. 



In my last Lecture, I. endeavoured to trace the 
origin of reviewing, and for . that purpose offered 
a few remarks on the nature of criticism in gene- 
ral. I next mentioned what particulars are known 
of the first Review, the ' Journal des Stjavans,' 
which was published in France, and stated the 
dates of a. few others 
and have connected the Reviei 
with similar works of the 'present day ; aft, 
which, 1 mentioned some of the uses which the 
system of public -criticism may render to litera- 
ture and literary persons, when it is properly and 
fairly employed. 

It would not be right to pass over the subject 
rf reviewing, without mentioning the circum- 
stances which expose the system of periodical 
criticism to the danger of becoming corrupt 
and inefficient. These are not, however, such as 
are most commonly supposed to affect its fidelity 
or usefulness ; they arise neither from prejudice, 
bribery, nor favouritism, but from the total inca- 
pacity of half the persons who assume the office 
of reviewers, to execute it fairly or properly, — the 
rapid succession of new works necessary to be 
noticed at their first appearance, and the consequent 
rivalry of the different journals iu expeditious re- 
viewing, and lastly, the employment of these jour- 
nals, some times, as mere reflectors of popular-opi- 
nion, and the subjection of them, at others, to the 
Influence of popular tastes and prejudices. There 
results from each of these causes a numerous tribe 
of defects, one or the other of which may be dis- 
covered in most of our Reviews. Those most to 
be reprobated, are the faults and errors which 
arise either from the ignorance or unformed judg- 
ment of persons manifestly unqualified for the 
office of critics. The editor of a Review has 
excuse for defects of this sort in his publlcati 
The qualifications which every one ought to pos- 
sess, who pretends to pass an opinion on a work 
.of science or general literature, are not difficult 
■to be ascertained ; and, when the conductor of a 
Periodical admits among his contributors, men 
■who, let their tact or confidence be what it will, 
liave neither liberal knowledge, enlarged viev 
nor ascertained purity of taste, he needs not 
surprised if his work lose its reputation, or only 



.o this consideration than it deserves. Pretenders 
to critical skill are permitted to talk in Reviews of 
books they have not wit to understand, to offer 
positive opinions on subjects they have never 
before thought of, to attack the character of 
authors whose taste or genius they have not 
capacity to discern, and write whole, paragraphs 
«f crude senseless jargon, which the Qluminati of 
a conntTy town may think sound philosophy, but 
which anyone who can doubt the infallibility of a 
Review must peruse with disgust. 

The rivalry of different Reviews, in giving the 
earliest notices of new books, is another fruitful 
source of evil to the lighter classes of such Perio- 
dicals, wd to which a very c,ou8iderahle share of 



their blots and imperfections may be traced, jf 
there be a mysterious faculty of intuition proper 
to Reviewers, and by which they are able to 
decide upon the merits of a book from its title 
and table of contents, I am trilling to allow, that 
a few hours are sufficient to write a Review of 
any book whatever, and that the critic may do 
his duty both to the author and the public without 
further caret but, if reviewers must proceed 
according to the common laws of the human 
understanding, — if they must read and think be- 
fore they can criticise, — it is hardly a matter of 
doubt what will be the character of an article 
which has been written at an hour's no- 
tice, and which is to decide, with equal pre- 
cipitancy, on the merits of a close-written 
history, or a serious disquisition, and on the 
character of a trifling poem or a fashionable 
novel. Something of this evil is owing to the 
press of new publications, and a natural wish 
in the conductors of Reviews to make their 
readers acquainted with them as soon as pos- 
sible ; but it is mostly to be attributed to an 
undue importance being given to the first 
notice or specimen of a newwork, for which their 
readers have generally to pay by having to read 
the undigested remarks of a critique, which is given 
at hazard or is all extract. When this practice 
is pursued to any length, it becomes the height 
of Folly, and is to be ranked with the ambition of 
stage-coach drivers, who, to get in five minutes 
before a rival, will riBk the lives of a dozen pas- 
sengers. Bat another danger to which reviews 
are exposed, and which, in whatever degree it 
exercises any influence, destroys their usefulness 
and respectability, is a temptation to become the 
reflectors or agents of popular sentiment, taste, 
or projects. Wherever this happens, and it does 
not unfrequently, a Review loses its authority and 
dignity, and does not deserve to be ranked higher 
than a political pamphlet or a collection of school- 
hoy essays. It can hardly have escaped the at- 
tention of thinking people, that, when literature 
is in the state in which it is at present in England, 
the duties of the conductors of such publications, 
to be properly performed, require an intellect of 
a very high order, and a free, independent hardi- 
hood of mind, still less commonly possessed. 
The critical authorities of a literary nation, if they 
be worth recognising as such, are not to be satis- 
fied with seeing authors write up to the standard 
they have fixed for themselves, when that standard 
is low, nor are they to be content with pointing 
out defects in a particular style, when the whole 
style itself is vicious and corrupt. It is a necessary 
part of their qualification for the office they under- 
take, to have proper notions of the worth and dig- 
nity of literature ; and, in conformity with such 
notions, to labour after raising its character, giving 
a deeper tone to its sentiment, and purifying it 
from whatever debases or lowere its spirit. That 
this is not so uniformly attended to, as for the 
respectability of public criticism it ought, is 
too frequently shown, by the manner in which 
works of the lowest character are sometimes re- 
ceived by the public press, by the tame and mon- 
strous servility Iwith which one Periodical after 
another will repeat the praise of some insignificant 
novel, by the vague and undetermined style of 
remark with which any work of a higher: descrip- 
tion is frequently noticed, and, still more evi- 
dently, by the rareness of any plain, direct, and 
manly attacks upon the strongholds of prejudice, 
popular caprice, or pampered licentiousness. 



I have now mentioned several, both of the ad- 
vantages of public criticism, and of the dangers 
to which it is liable. It is not difficult to gather, 
from what has been said on these points, a tole- 
rably correct idea of the qualities which belong 
to a good Review, and the union of which is 
necessary to its usefulness and respectability. 
They are of two kinds, the one depending on the 
moral character, the other on the judgment, of 
the critic. - Independence of mind, the admira- 
tion and comprehension of whatever is pure and 
noble in moral sentiment, a superiority to vulgar 
prejudices in all their forms and to every kind 
of false taste, together with that sovereign virtue 
in a critic, the power of viewing every thing in 
connection with the higher purposes of literature, 
or in subjection to the laws and principles of 
truth and good taste. These are qualities of per- 
sonal character, and which are far more neces- 
sary to make a man a good critic, or, at least, 
one on whom, as a public writer, any just con- 
fidence can be placed, than any of those to an 
orator which the writers on rhetoric have con- 
sidered a part of his necessary qualification. 
Without these, a man may be a lively railer, or a 
warm eulogist, but not a faithful or enlightened 
critic. He may have the power of strong ex- 
pression, when either his passion or his preju- 
dice is roused; but he can never be depended on, 
either for truth or discrimination. Every friend, 
therefore, to the periodical press will as anxi- 
ously watch and reprobate the smallest appear- 
ance of time-serving, or loose and vacillating 
sentiment in a review, as he will indications of 
literary incompetency or unfairness. 

Oneofthefirst characteristics, accordingly, to 
be looked for in a publication of this kind, is a 
consistency of sentiment, a clear, straight-for- 
ward, and unbending defence of what is con- 
sidered true or right, in either morals or litera- 
ture — a freedom from levity in whatever con- 
cerns any of the important questions regarding 
human happiness or good, and a general tendency 
in its style and composition, to support principles 
of pure and ennobling virtue. When this is found 
to form part of the character of a Review, its ho- 
nesty at least may be depended upon ; and, with- 
out this, neither the highest talents, the most 
powerful connections, nor the most advanta- 
geous situation for obtaining information or sup- 
port, is deserving a moment's consideration. 
The judgment of a Review, the fidelity or con- 
sistency of which has been once open to censure, 
must for ever after be received with hesitation ; 
and its 'praise or condemnation of an author, will 
be regarded as depending on circumstances fo- 
reign to those which legitimately determine the 
opinions of a critic. 

. The literary qualities of a good Review may be 
determined by the uses such publications are 
meant to answer. They are intended to guide 
the judgment of their readers ; and their criti- 
cisms, therefore, should be full, clear, and de- 
cided. They are intended to afford information 
as to the state of contemporary literature ; and 
they should, therefore, select for notice such works 
as may best illustrate it in its different depart- 
ments. Lastly, they are intended to supply, in 
some measure, the want of original works ; and 
they should, therefore, contain as many carefully- 
selected extracts as possible, and, whenever it can 
be done, close and careful abstracts. Such are 
the features which a Review, when properly con- 
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from their original purpose, that very few 
be found, either in England or on the Continent, 
which can be regarded as very closely fulfilling 
their proper office with the public. 

After having said thus much on the principles 
upon which the system of reviewing is founded, 
on its uses, and the Qualities which ought to dis- 
tinguish it, I shall endeavour to characterise, by a 
fern short observations, the principal publications 
«f the kind to which public attention is most 
generally turned. The first of these is ' The 
Edinburgh Review.' 1 have already mentioned 
the respect which is due to this publication for 
the impetus it originally gave to periodical lite- 
rature. It was the first which, with any thing 
tte a spirit of championship, came forth into the 
great arena of public controversy. It was the 
tirst, in fact, which manifested any trust in 
its own strength ; which shew men of talent and 
vigorous intellects, determined and energetic in 
the defence of good taste, and what they deemed 
necessary to human happiness, and which acted 
upon the only right principle of such works, a 
rigid resolution to attack and hew down what- 
ever polluted the purity of literature or stood 
opposed to truth. I am not, of course, taking 
'upon me to praise every particular decision or 
principle of this journal. I am declaring my 
opinion as to its power and intellectual vigour 
only ; and in these, at its starting, it had neither 
rival nor imitator. In looking over the whole series 
of ' The Edinburgh Review ' from its commence- 
in 1803 to the present time, the most superficial 
observer can hardly fail of discovering the bold 
track it has followed through the wide field of 
gpneral knowledge, the weight with which it has 
crushed the most noisome and most prolific weeds 
that have risen in its path, and the unsparing 
band with which it has wrenched than up, when 
deep-rooted and of long growth. But it is not 
by its particular criticisms, by its reviews of a 
single hook or author, that it has obtained the 
power and influence it has so long possessed. 
It was discovered, that merely pointing out 
a few verbal blunders in a book, condemn- 
ing or lauding some production of the day 
in reference to its individual deserts only, or 
presenting isolated extracts of works, the 
substance of which it was impossible to give, 
would be infinitely less useful and influential than 
taking hold of the very subject itself to which a' 
publication referred, giving extended and general 
views of the questions it involved, furnishing the 
reader with the rules and principles on which his 
decision ought to rest, and gathering into a close 
and compact digest, the best arguments, the 
soundest opinions, or the most striking illustra- 
tions, of which any matter, either of taste or rea- 
son, admits. In conformity with this idea, ' The 
Edinburgh Review' became the expounder of 
principles, the setter forth of dogmas, the proud 
and lofty-toned denunciator; sometimes bear- 
ing out its decisions by a keen-eyed anatomy 
of some contemporary work, hut more fre- , 
qoently contenting itself with holding up 
the mirror of its philosophy, and leaving the 
reader to judge of truth and falsehood, beauty 
and deformity, by the lines he sees, pourtrayed 
upon Its surface. In one word, it has from time 
to time left authors, to attack systems; neglected 
to analyse a hook, that it might develops a theory; 
lifted its lash, like a churlish pedagogue, against 
a poem or an essay ; but stood forth in the full 
panoply of Teason when general truth was its 
object . It has spoken with a somewhat insolent and 
unteinpered tone of literature in detail, but has 
argued nobly on the universality of its power and 
excellence — it has sported in the wantonness 
of strength with whatever it found on the sur- 
face of the field, but dug with the earnestness of 
a miser where it traced signs of a hidden wealth — 
it hag mocked in determined scorn at ideas of 
conciliation or courtesy in criticism, but it has 



brought nil anthors to the same stem test of 
truth 'and propriety — it has neglected to satisfy 
curiosity on many hooks, but it has drawn i 

embraces almost all the subjects on which hu- 
man thought can be employed. It has seemed, 
we may lastly add, to be composed of essays am? 
dissertations, but has in reality contained criti- 
cisms, each of which would furnish a hundred of 
the particular ones in smaller reviews and maga- 
awea. Of the actual and present literary cha- 
racter of ' The Edinburgh Review,' it mast be 
confessed that it k equal neither in power nor 
rigour to what it was a few years back. The 
views it takes are general, but they are often 
superficial too. Its political theories are founded 
on lengthy calculations, its literary philosophy is 
often borrowed from Germany, and its observation 
of the passing tide made to depend too much on the 
experiments of former years. It may be pro- 
perly characterised by saying, that the deep 
and powerful intellect which once seemed to 
be concentrated in its substance, is now dif- 
fused, tike a bright but unburning light, over 
its pages ; that there is power, activity, and an 
occasional originality of the truest kind in its 
composition; but that it wants the fresh spring 
and motion which formerly filled it with life and 
spirit, and which, if it now possessed it, would 
give it throughout that high intellectual tone 
which at present is found only in a few laboured 
articles. 

'The Quarterly Review,' which has closely 
followed * The Edinburgh' in its plan of genera- 
lising its criticisms, is, it is well known, strongly 
opposed to it in principles. There is, however, 
a very different spirit animating these two great 
Reviews, independent of any political considera- 
tions. ' The Edinburgh' has, from the beginning, 
spoken as if it had certain purposes to effect, 
and as if it was to obtain its ends by the severe 
and authoritative tone of its sentiments and lan- 
guage. It has had a bold and business-like spirit 
in whatever it has undertaken, and appealed to its 
readers as if it were always in earnest and always 
determined. 'The Quarterly,' on the contrary, 
has generally assumed a milder tone ; has argued, 
and argued convincingly, but with more apparent 
deference to the private judgment of readers. 
It has condemned and applauded publications in 
as high a degree as its rival, and with as much 
seeming sincerity; but it has always taken more 

Sains to prove its judgment correct, and dared 
iss to play the dictator. It has its particular 
principles and views to support, and it has sup- 
ported them with a noble talent and the richest 
treasures of much and varied learning ; but its 
style, in all its minutice, its arguments, and theo- 
ries, belong to, and spring from, literature in its 
conventional refinement. Its strength is not em- 
ployed as if it were innate; it is not at the im- 
pulse of its own will, at the bidding of a voice 
heard only by itself, that it puts it forth ; but at 
the manyandlong-observed signals of experience 
and research, and after it has, as it were, ac- 
knowledged itself to be not the power which can 
control or legislate, but the representative of a 
superior one, from which its own force is derived. 
The great and most valuable characteristic of 
' The Quarterly,' is the elegant learning every 
where visible in its pages, wbich, without giving 
the least touch of pedantry to its most serious I 
articles, adds solidity to its disquisitions on the 
lightest points of literary inquiry. It is seldom 
it displays any boldness, any deep fervour of 
sentiment or originality of thought ; but it is 
almost uniformly distinguished by the same clear 
and lucid style, the same variety of illustration, 
the same power over the widest fields of human 
inquiry, and the same skill in treating of re- 
condite subjects with ease and good taste. It is, 
in its character and construction, the lit repre- 
sentative of a literary aristocracy. Elegant in its 
atyle, but without the kindling fervour of original 



thought ; Judicious in m general sentiments, but 
taking them from the experience of the world, 
rather than from a lofty philosophy; decided in 
its judgments, but generally basing them on the 
proprieties of taste and learning, -"rather than on 
the free and far-looking truth of nature; calcu- 
lated, by its variety of intelligence, its clear criti- 
cisms and arrangement, to afford a good idea of 
the state of literature from time to time, hat 
limiting its fitness for the purpose by uc occa- 
sional formality and contracted nets in its mann er 
and subjects i composed, in a word, of many ele- 
ments of good — of the learning of the scholar, 
the elegant taste of the poet, the clear good sense of 
the experienced writer, and true consistency of 
opinions this long-established and influential 
periodical has the most signal merits, wbich it 
can only be the blinding prejudice of party that 
can lessen, on the one side, or the equally- Mind- 
ing prejudice of party that can refuse to acknow- 
ledge on the other. 

Such is the character which we thinfk may 
fairly be given to the two moat influential periodi- 
cals which have ever appeared in this, or perhaps 
in any country. The greatest men in the literary 
world have, from their commencement, contri- 
buted the principal portion Of their contents ; and 
the strongest partisans of each political sect have 
made use of them as the organs of their opinions. 
Composed in this manner of materials valuable 
in themselves, and combined byapervading spirit 
of strongly excited sentiment, both 'The Edin- 
burgh' and 'The Quarterly' will retain their 
high station in the ranks of periodical literature, 
till some far greater change take place in every 
other work of the same description, than is at pre- 
sent to he calculated upon. There are also ad- 
vantages belonging to the existence of two such 
publications in a literary nation, that we should 
be sorry to see diminished or counteracted. 
They have an authority ceded to them by the 
common consent of almost every sect and party 
in the literary world, and the few who pretend to 
dissent from the general opinion are, in almost 
every case, either offended authors or ignorant 
candidates for publicity. One good effect of 
the authority thus possessed by the Reviews we 
are speaking of, is the high tone thev are able to 
take in their discussions, and the vigour with 
which every article will be written, the author of 
which is sure of being heard, and heard with re- 
spect, by the most thinking part of the community. 
Ibis advantage, which, it cannot be denied, is 
possessed to a considerable extent, both by the 
' Edinburgh' and the ' Quarterly,' may, it is true, 
bp sometimes abused or neglected; but so long ai 
they depend on the public for support, this can- 
not be materially the case, and there is little rea- 
son to fear that, with the exception of the occa- 
sional variation* to which all works of the kind are 
subject, they will ever, or for a very long period 
indeed, lose the station which they at present 
occupy. 

Another advantage, also belonging to them is, 
that from their size, and the manner in wWch 
they are composed, they give those general view* 
of the state dfliterature, which it is the most useful 
purpose of such works to afford. When consi- 
dered in this respect, their value is greater than 
most other periodicals j and iu looking back on 
past eras of literature, an enquirer can bardry 
helpfeelingofwhat important service they will be 
to the literary historians of future times. We may 
observe, in the last place, that periodical litera- 
ture itself is advantaged by the existence of these 
greater works. People accuBtomed to their pages, 
will not easily tolerate, for any length of time, 
publications of an inferior character; thev will 
not be readily induced to patronise a work for its. 
quackery orpretended novelty; and the conse- 
quence will be, that Reviews of every class, will, 
in some measure partake of the consistency, and 
the generalising tendency of the criticisms, that 
distinguish the valuable Periodic**! of which we 
haw thus ip*keo, 
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DR. PHILIP'S RESEARCHES !N SOUTH AFRICA. 



Researches in South Africa, illustrating the Ciml, Mornl, 
and Religious Condition of the Salive Tribti: includ- 
ing Journals of fhr Gutter'* Travels in the Interior: 
together tfilh Uetailed decountt of the Progress of the 
Christian Missions, exhibiting the InJInen* e of Chris- 
tianity in Promoting Civilisation. By the Rev. John 
Philip, D.D., Snperintendant of the Mistimi of the 
Landau Missionary Society at the Cape of Good Hope, 
2 vols.SvO. Duncan. London, 1828. 
(Concluded from page sat.) 

We have already made our readers acquainted 
with the principal purpose Doctor Philip has bad 
in new, in the publication of these volumes i a 
purpose honourable to himself — important in its 
relation* to the great cause of humanity — and in- 
teresting', in all its details and bearing 1 *, to the 
sincere friends of Christianity. The relation he 
has given of the gradual change in the character 
of the forlorn South Africans, from that of a 
meek, simple, aad kind- hearted people, to one of 
a cruel and barbarous kind, is melancholy in the 
extreme; and the exposure he has made of the 
sufferings and persecutions they have undergone, 
from tbe first settlement of the Dutch among 
them to the present time, can be read with no 
other feelings (ban those of indignation against 
the perpetrators of such enormities against an 
innocent people, and of deep, painful commisera- 
tion with the sufferers. We could draw from the 
documents of Doctor Philip examples of the most 
detestable crimes that avarice ever induced men 
to commit, and of the most flagrant violations 
of natural justice and the common and allowed 
rights of every branch of the human race ; but 
we must leave his work to*«peak in these respects 
with all the fulness of argument and proof which 
its pages contain ; and we turn from this view of 
Doctor Philip's publication to the consideration 
of it as a hook of travels, with the expression of 
our ardent hope that he may prevail in this cause 
of humanity and religion. 

To tbe ordinary readers of voyages and travels, 
it will be some little disappointment, at first, to 
find that the work we are noticing contains much 
fewerdirect descriptions of South African scenerv, 
or of tbe manners of the natives, than might have 
been expected from a person so well acquainted 
with them both, h will, however, be found, that, 
though seldom employing his pen in any laboured 
description, the author has been very successful 
in his incidental notices of the objects which met 
bis attention. His thoughts, it appears, were al- 
most continually bent on the important purposes 
of his journey ; but, when they happened to con- 
nect themselves with some erent or object that 
interested him, be made his observations with the 
skill of an experienced traveller. But, to do Dr. 
Philip justice in this respect, his work must be 
read, as we are obliged to select for extract the 
few passages that contain more perfect descrip- 
tion*. The following, we trust, will be found in- 
teresting ! 

' Prom the description given me of the manner in 
which tbe Bushmen, in that part of the country, kill 
lions, it appears that tbey destroy that formidable ani- 
mal niucli more quietly and expeditiously than even the 
marksman of the conn try can dispatch him by fire- 
arms. In the contests of the Bushmen with the'lioriB, 
the reader must not expect any thing like the pro- 
longed struggle and noble daring which he may have 
elsewhere read of, c r seen described in tbe first volume 
of this work, by the landdrost Sternberg. After 
firing hundreds of shots, it is not necessary for the 
Bushman, in his own defence, to doff his knrosa, and 
pierce th« heart of bis noble antagonist with an assagai 
or spear. He goes more quietly and safely to work. 
To account for the superior auccesa of ma Hushmen in 
those desperate affrays, we must begin onr narrative 
by giving Borne account of the habits of the lion. The 
lion, which, in many points of his character, resembles 
the dug, differs from him in this, that his bearing is 
not so acute, and be is not, for that reason, easily 
awaked. When a lion is asleep, particularly after 
he lias gorged liiiueU with hit pray, yon may vajk 



roundabout him without disturbing him ; and he 
this property, that, if h* is awakened by any thin; 
striking or falling upon him, be lose* all presence of 
mind, and instantly files off, if he is not confined, 
in the direction in which he happen* to be lying at 
the time. 

* The wolf and the tiger generally retire to the 
caverns and tbe ravines of the mountains, but the lioi 
is most usually found in the open plain, and in thi 
neighbourhood of tbe flocks of antelopes, which in 
variably seek the open country, and which manifest I 
kind of instinctive aversion to places in which theii 
powerful adversary may spring upon them suddenly 
and unexpectedly. It baa been remarked of tbe lion, 
by the Bushmen, that he generally kills and devours 
hii prey in the morning at sunrise, or at sunset. On 
this account, when they intend to kill lions, they gene- 
rally notice where the ipring-buckH are grazing at the 
rising of tbe sun ; and, by observing, at the same 
time, if they appear frightened and run off, they con- 
clude that they have been attacked by the lion. Mark- 
ing accurately the spot where the alarm took place, 
about eleven o'clock in the day, when tbe sun is 
powerful, and tbe enemy they seek is supposed to be 
fast asleep, they carefully examine the ground, and, 
finding him in a state of unguarded security, they 
lodge a poisoned arrow in bis breast. The moment 
the lion is thus struck, he Springs from bis lair, and 
bounds off as helpless as the stricken deer. The work 
is done ; tbe arrow of death has pierced his heart, 
without even breaking the slumbers of the lioness, 
which may have been lying beside him ; and the Bush- 
man knows where, in tbe course of a few hours, or 
even less time, he will find him dead, or in the agonies 
of death.* 

' After a journey of four days from Griqua Town, 
we arrived, on the 10th of September, at the missionary 
station on tbe Kuruman fountain. Tbe situation 
chosen for the site of the new station, and tbe appear- 
ance of the place, were of course the first things which 
attracted my attention ; and I am happy to say, that, in 
both, my expectations were exceeded. Tbe scarcity of 
rain is a great barrier to improvement in this country, 
as a shower to moisten tbe ground is a rare event. 
Tbe missionaries (Messrs. Hamilton and Moffat) 
assured me, that they had not, for five year*, seen a 
drop of rain running on tbe surface of the ground, and 
tbeir sole dependence for corn and vegetables is upon 

' If cloudless skies and continual sunshine be favour- 
able to happiness, the people of this country might be 
supposed to enjoy it in a high degree, for it is seldom 
that a single cloud is seen in the horizon. When we 
form our estimate of happiness, we seldom reflect how 
much of it arises from the power of contrast. Clouds 
and shades impart to a Bechuana a more lirely idea 
of felicity, than sunshine and fine weather do to an 
English man. 

■ While the missionaries resided at New Lattakoo, 
which is not more than nine or ten miles distant from 
tbe station on tbe Kumman, with considerable labour 
they succeeded In bringing a small stream of water to 
the town ; but it proved insufficient, and it was still 
of great importance to fix upon a spot where the re- 
quisite quantity of water might be procured. The 
fountain of tbe Kuruman rises at the bottom of a 
small hill, which ascends between forty and fifty feet 
above the level of the surrounding plains. The hill, 
which presents a flat surface, and the diameter of 
which is about three-quarters of a mile, is composed 
of green stone snd amygdaloid, intersected with veins 
of apparently crystallized quartz. The green stone is 
in large masses, embedded in lime ; and, from the 
projections of the lower strata, it appears to rest opon 
a bed of coarse limestone. The Kuruman is tbe finest 
spring of water I hare seen in Africa. Immediately at 
the source, and on aconsiderable declivity, it presents 
otle stream, six feet in breadth, and nearly two feet 
in depth, rushing forth with considerable force. This 
body of water is joined by some smaller streams issu- 
ing from the same source ; and, not more than a few 
hundred paces from the fountain, it spreads itself into 
a ford of considerable breadth, and about four inches 
in depth. Tbe place chosen for the site of the institu- 
tion was selected because the breadth of the valley, at 
that spot, affords the greatest quantity of land capable 



• ' One of the keepers at Exeter 'Change was lately 
killed by a lion, from bis ignorance of this peculiarity. 
Ongoing into the cage of the lion, and awakening him, 
the animal, not seeing any way of escape, instantly 
killed tbe man, whom, probably, under other circum- 
stances, he. wpaMkara caressed,' j 



of irrigation, and ia not more than three milea below 
tbe spring. The first object of tbe missionaries was to 
cut a channel for the water; and they have now 
finished a ditch two-miles in length, two Feet in depth, 
and from three to five feet in breadth. This has been 
a very arduous, and certainly a great work for their 
strength. They bad no assistance from the Becbuanaa, 
who were not sufficiently impressed with the impor- 
tance of the undertaking to take any part in It. Until 
they saw the water running into the ditch, they deemed 
it impossible, and treated tbe attempt with ridicule. 
But, when they saw it completed, their surprise was as 
great as their former scepticism ; and it wSk "mining 
to see several ditches which they had dug, without the 
knowledge of the missionaries, immediately below tbe 
fountain, in the hope mat the water would follow their 
spades and pickaxes up the sides of tbe adjoining 
heights. The Bechuanaa are, however, now convinced 
of their error ; and some of them are leading out the 
water to make gardens and corn-fields on an inclined 
plane, and are very much ashamed when any otto 
diverts himself by referring to their former attempts. 

' When the missionaries first undertook this work, 
Mateebf, tbe king, or principal chief, of tbe tribe, 
promised to join them with his people ; but it appears 
that bis incredulity respecting Its success, and the dis- 
turbed state of tbe country, have hitherto prevented 
him from fulfilling his promise. In the beginning or 
June last, he was attacked and plundered of some 
cattle. The alarm occasioned by this circumstance, 
together with reports of other meditated attacks, in- 
duced him to remove from Lattakoo nearer to the Gii- 
quas, to whom, particularly to the chief, Waterboer, 
be looked up for assistance and protection in danger ; 
but Maburi, his bro.ber, and his people, are now at 

' With very great labour, the missionaries have suc- 
ceeded in erecting a neat row of houses in the bottom 
of the valley ; to each house is attached a large garden, 
enclosed with a neat fence. The gardens have been 
I out, by Mr. Moffat, with much taste ; and, from 
knowledge of horticulture, they have been stocked 
h a variety of seeds and edible roots. In front of 
the houses, aad at a distance of, perhaps, forty (net, 
Is the canal by which the water has been led out from 
the river. Across this water-channel is a wooden 
bridge, leading to each house. Within ten feet of the 
house is the garden, from which it is entered by agate ; 
1 along the whole tine of the fence, the space between 
ind the water course is planted with willows and 
itars. After the journey we had from Griqua Town, 
there was something very refreshing to us tn the ap- 
pearance of this sequestered and pleasing spot Mr. 
Gleig aad Captain Warren, who had visited it only a 
few days before, were quite delighted with the mission- 
families, with their labours, and with the rising beauty 
of the place. Should the missions continue to prosper 
in this place, and the same spirit of improvement 
which Mr. Moffat discovers continue to manifest itself, 
the course of a few years, when the plan ta- 
li t tic further advanced, present a very pleas- 
ing object to the African traveller.' — Vol. II. pp. 110- 
115. 

' Superstitions of the Bechuasu.' 
The aspects of superstition among savage or bar- 
barous tribes, are so various and so trifling, and 
the resemblance between them is SO great, that eat 
knowing the superstitions of one tribe, all is known 
tbat is worth relating. Everything in a state of 
ignorance, which ia not known, and which is in- 
volved in mystery, ia the object of superstitions 
■ration, where second causes are unknown, and 
sible agency is substituted in their place*. My 
only object in adverting to tbat subject at present, is 
to show tbe influence which the instructions of the 
Missionaries have had, in this particular, upon the 
minds of the people. 

' Till lately the missionaries have not been allowed 
rse manure for their gardens. It was formerly uni- 
.. tally believed, that if the manure were removed 
from the cattle-kraals, the cattle would die of a parti- 
cular disease. This prejudice is now removed, at least 
with Mabnri and his people, and the missionaries have 
present no trouble on tbe subject. The Raiu- 
ikcrs, as they are called among MateeWs people, 
used to exercise great Influence over them, but mat 
fesaion is no longer in public estimation. 
Mateebe, reasoning with Mr. Moffat on (his sub- 
ject, remarked, " If God governs tbe world, (and I am 
now disposed to admit tbat opinion,) he must be the 
father of rain." 

In the fountains in this country, there is a species 
of large water-snake, The Bechaanaa consider these 
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xrei, and believe, that if one of them Ii 
killed, the fountain will be dried up. An immensely 
targe one nt aeen basking among the reeds near the 
Kurnman fountain ; from the description given of it, 
the miaaionnries believed it to belong to In unknown 
species, and wished to procure it. When it became 
known that they were watching for it, an alarm waa 
excited among the people. To quiet this alarm, Ma- 
knri collected hia people, and pointed them to the ditch 
the miwionaries had dug for leading out the water, the 
buildings they had erected, and the garden! they bad 
enclosed, and then, remarking on the superior skill of 
the missionaries, aaked them, " If the trouble and ex- 
panse they had been at wai not sufficient security that 
ihey would do uothjag to injure the fountain." From 
the confidence rhe people had in the missionaries, and 
the progreas which rational idea* had made among 
Item, this mode of reasoning waa effective. 

' Formerly, it waa agaiaat their practice to deviate 
from the cnatoma of their ancestors. When urged to 
yi.n i com, &c, they used to reply, that their fathers 
were wiser than themselves, and yet were content to 
do aa they did i they also regarded every innovation as 
an intuit to the memory of their ancestors. On this 
visit to the Kuranian, I had the satisfaction to see 
Mahnri, with hia people, and other Bechusnas, apply- 
ing to the miaaionarie* for seed-corn to sow on the 
lands then under irrigation. In reference also to a 
promise of the missionaries to plough some land, and 
train a man of bul* 

ftechuanaa, and all the Caffer tribes, have i 

* of any man dying except from hunger, violence, 

OT witchcraft. If a man die, even »t the age of ninety, 
if he do not die of hunger or by violence, his death is 
imputed to sorcery or to witchcraft, and blood is re- 
quired to expiate or avenge it This sometimes gives 
- rise to indescribable scenes of slaughter and misery. 
Where the person who dies a natural death has no one 
to avenge it, or if the person supposed to have occa- 
sioned his death is powerful, the feeling, of course, is 
smothered ; but, on the deaths of chiefs or great men, 
those at variance with them are generally suspected, 
suid a natural death is followed by many murders. 

' Pecln, the heir ofMnteeb*, who visited Cape Town 
in company with Mr. Moffat, waa rather an interesting 
young man, of an affectionate disposition, a favourite 
with his parents, the people, and the missionaries. On 
bis return to Lattskoo, he became enamoured of a 
young woman who was engaged to a eon of one of his 
father's chiefs. The missionaries did what they could 
to dissuade him from bis purpose, but in rain ; and the 
former connexion was easily dissolved when the young 
chief became a suitor. A marriage followed.and Peclu 
died, about eight months after that event, 
called in that country the bloody sickness. 
was the cause of great lamentation to all the people, 
but his parents were inconsolable. The death of Peclu 
was imputed to sorcery, employed by the family of the 
chief whose son had been formerly betrothed to the 
young wife of Peein. No investigation was instituted. 
To be suspected and found guilty amounts, under sneh 
circumstances, to the same thing; the family was to 
he exterminated. Mateebe consented; and Mahuri 
waa called upon, as next brother to Mateebe, and uncle 
to the deceased, to become the avenger of blood. When 
the secret waa confined to Mahuri, he expostulated 
with Maleehl on the cruelty and injustice of the mea- 
sure ; he. aaked him if this was all be had gained by 
having the missionaries to long with him. Mateebe 
became ashamed, and endeavoured to oppose the 
queen's purpose, but she waa inexorable. Mateebe, 
therefore, still sided with her against his own convic - 
tions. Mahuri, seeing he could neither persuade hi) 
brother to resist the opportunity of the queen, nor 
himself decline office, apprised the family of their 
i danger, and they fled to a tribe of prolongs. He 
followed them with hia warriors, and returned and told 
his brother, and the people in general, that the chief 
and his family had found protection ; that he was not 
in a condition to attack them ; and that, if they per- 
sisted in pursuing the matter further, they must go to 
war with several tribes more powerful thin themselves. 
Mahuri was, till lately, considered at not favourably 
disposed towards the missionaries, and we cannot say 
that he it yet converted to Christianity ; but the cir- 
cumstances related respecting him show a very plea- 
sing change, and afford reason to believe that the la- 
labours of the missionaries hare not been altogether in 
vain, and that still greater results may yet be expected 
from them.'— Vol. it. pp. 116— 120. 

' The following description was given us by the 
people of the Kuramsn, of an expedition wlucli some 



. sandy plains, without . „ , 

-that, in all that journey they did not tee one spring 
of water; — that, when they had left the springs behind 
them, they found an abundance of water-melons ; — 
that they found the juice of the melons a good substi- 
tute for water ; — that, after travelling two moons, they 
came to a great water ; — that this water waa so great 
they could not see any thing beyond it ; — that there 
Were people living by it ; — and that, on their approach, 
the people swam, with their cattle, to a small island, 
at a short distance from the shore. The whole rela- 
tion was to minute in its details, and there was so 
much keeping in the accounts given by different indi- 
viduals, aa to give the whole an air of probability ; yet, 
1 confess I should not liked to have undertaken a simi- 
lar journey on the faith of the narrators. 

' That this desert is without inhabitants, is a fact 
that is known. Human beings being found in Africa 
wherever springs of water have been discovered, is a 
fact tliat renders it probable that it it without water ; 
and that such a people should be tempted to venture 
into the desert, with the hope of obtaining plunder, is 
a circumstance not at all improbable. The only part 
of the story which appears at all doubtful, is that which 
relates to the water-melons being scattered in such 
abundance over that immense tract. 

' Travelling in Africa, we often meet with singular 
instances of the bountiful and varied provision made 
by Providence, evidently intended for the support of 
animal life under circumstances of great privation ; 
but the following circumstance leaves some doubt On 
my mind as to the truth of this part of the statement. 
The missionary Schmelin, who bat, perhaps, travelled 
as far along the western coast of Africa, never found 
any such provisions in the deserts traversed by him , 
and, on one occaaion, on the borders of the Damara 
country, his oxen were five days withoi 
does not speak of having found any i 
when the supply he had in hia waggon, for hit own 
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' Having finished my business at the Kuraman , I took 
leave of Mr. Hamilton, Mrs. Moffat, and her children, 
ith Mr. Moffat, set out in quest of 

sight of Mateebe's camp. As we 
approached it, the whole scene presented to us a novel 
appearance. It stood upon an extensive plain, and 
was formed of a large circle, enclosing a number of 
smaller ones, at a considerable distance from each 
other. Between each family there was a considerable 
space of ground, and they were placed at equal dis- 
tances from each other. The plain had been covered 
with bushes of the laurel tribe, which were from eight 
to twelve feet in height. Each family had a bush, or 
rather a circle of bushes, instead or a house. The 
bushes which formerly occupied the ground, excepting 
those that were used in the manner we have described, 
bad been cut down, and the people were using them for 
fire-wood. In the evening, after the cattle are col- 
lected together, the people light their fires and cook 
their coarse meals. It being at this hour that we ap- 
proached the encampment, the blazing fires, reflected 
by the glossy leaves of the laurel bushes, presented, in 
the midst of this desert, an extremely picturesque scene. 
' The manner in which these circles were formed, 
which appeared to us, at first sight, so whimsical, we 
afterwards found was contrived for safety. The cattle, 
the only property possessed by savage tribes, and the 
only inducement that others could have to attack them, 
being lodged, during the night, in the inner circle, the 
enemy could not approach them on any side unob- 
served, and without affording the people time to fall 
back upon them to defend them. The outer circle 
forms so many points of observation, to give alarm in 
case of danger. When an alarm is given, the circles 
contract, and when they fall back to the centre, every 
keeps the same relative place he occupied at the 
- - lenient of the attack. The women and cfail- 
placed beside the cattle.'— VoL ii. pp. 123—5, 



* Since writing the above remarks, I find it stated 
by my friend Mr. Pringle, in the notes to a very inte- 
resting volume of poems, which he has just published, 
(many of them descriptive of the peculiar scenery and 
native tribes of South Africa,) that he had met with 
some of these wild melons in the Great Karroo ; and 
he also mentions having received information, from 
authentic sources, of the existence of this fruit in 
great abundance in the KsJlegbumydcaert, 



It i> seldom we find a novel presenting the two 

Sreat excellencies of a good fable and a lively 
dictation of human character. It is, however, 
by the presence or absence of the latter, that the 
talents of the author can be best determined. A 
mind of very inferior cast may manage plots and 
incidents, so at to engage the close attention of 
a reader to the end of the work ; be may excite 
his sympathy and hit curiosity, by the simplest 
contrivances of his art, and, after once making 
him take an interest in some of the mysterious 
transactions that compose the substance of the 
narrative, may be pretty sure, in nine instances- 
out of ten, of not being brought to task, either 
for insipidity in the characters, or an occasional 
affectation in the language. It hence occurs that a 
very large majority of the novels which compost 
a circulating library, are really far from bad, so 
far as respects their story or fable. If they were, 
they would never obtain so many anxious and ad- 
miring readers j for every one is a judge of what 
is amusing, or of what interests the imagination, 
though few possess sufficient skill in the know- 
ledge of character to understand the merit of its. 
varied delineation. 

The novel before us is among the very best 
that have appeared within the last few years ; but 
it is for the acuteness, the clear and felicitous 
style, displayed in the portraits of the persons in- 
troduced, that it is chiefly to be admired. In its 
story, though by no means bad, it sometimes 
fails in keeping up the curiosity of the reader, and 
at others, makes us doubtful as to the general 

Srobability of the incidents. Penelope it the 
aughter of a gentleman, who, having left Eng- 
land to repair his ruined fortunes in the East 
Indies, is obliged to trust the care of his child to- 
her uncle, the venerable rector of Smatterton.. 
While resident with her relative, she becomes 
engaged to the ton of a neighbouring clergyman, 
who also has an official situation in the East 
Indies. During his absence, however, some mis- 
haps occurring in the correspondence of the 
lovers, poor Penelope is induced to determine on 
becoming a professional singer, to support her- 
self in independence, and free herself from the- 
unkindnest of an ill-natured and capricious aunt.. 
To favour this intention, a fashionable countess, 
residing in the neighbourhood, determines on in-, 
traducing her as under her patronage ; and Pene- 
lope's uucle dying soon after, the arrangements 
are at once completed. But it so happens that. 
the young lady's father returns at this time, and 
the project is put an end to. Not so, however, 
the troubles of our heroine ; for she is annoyed, on 
the one hand, by the addresses of the Countess's 
profligate son, and, on the other, by the remem- 
brance of her lost lover. But the anxiety and 
trouble of the different parties are at length oven 
come, and it is discovered that all the confiuiaa. 
and distress they bad suffered, resulted front the- 
base conduct Of the young nobleman, in purloin- 
ing the letters of Penelope's lover. It was not 
judicious in the author to rest his story on grounds 
like these ; but he has written a book full of in- 
teresting sketches, and it is from these we shall 
take our specimen of his style. And first, the- 
character of 

' A Coup**mn. 
' This cottage was almost secluded from the sight of 
the world, but was yet within reach of life's gaieties 
and Injuries. Its secluded nets was owing partly to the 
immensely thick plantations by which it waa hidden 
from the road, and partly to the narrow and almost 
imperceptible lane which led to it. The external ap- 
pearance of the plantation was ragged and uncultivated 
and neglected ; and this appearance was, on the part 
of the owner and occupier of the place, cunningly in- 
tentional. He was a man who lovedseclusinn, butwho 
loved the world; but the world which he loved was not 
the miscellaneous world of promiscuous humanity ; it 
waa only the world of select and superfkstidtous fashion, 

of graceful gaiety and refined viduptuouaoeav. He 
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loved society not it society, but as the means of more 
intense and effective sensual gratification. Out renders ,\ 
we trust, will excuse and accompany us if ire describe 
with re ry particular minuteness this very singular cha- 
racter. He belonged not to any class, or tribe, or ge- 
neral description of men ; for if be bad, a few words 
of outline would suffice to state the class to which be 
belonged, and imagination or observation might supply 
tht rest. But he was a perfect unique. 

* His personal appearance was striking, though not 
Barked by any decided or obvious singularity. Ha 
was tall and well formed, finely proportioned, and of 
graceful carriage He top of his head was entirely and 
shiningly bald ; his complexion waa fair, and there was 
for the .moat part a look of good humour and easy 
gaiety in his countenance ; but an attentive observer 
might occasionally perceive a transient cloudiness that 
looked like disappointment, and there were also risible 
truces of slight asperity and symptoms of sneer and 
contemptuousness. In his dress he was fastidiously 
accurate and expensively splendid. He regarded 
fashion no farther than that it gave him an opportu- 
nity of exhibiting himself to the greatest possible ad- 



* Of the qualities of his mind it is difficult to apeak 
intelligibly. He was intellectual, though sensual ; bis 
reading was remarkably limited, and bis knowledge as 
remarkably extensive. He bad received the rudiments 
of his education st Westminster, and bad finished bis 
studies at Cambridge, at which place he had become 
acquainted with Lord Spoonbill. But, notwithstanding 
all the opportunities which had been afforded him, he 
had not made what is called progress in literature. He 
was perfect in no species of knowledge or science which 
is derivable from hooks. He bad learned Greek, Latin, 
French, Italian, and German, but he was familiar with 
none of them. He had slightly attended to the exact 
sciences, but be had forgotten of them every thing but 
their existence. He had read ancient and modern his- 
lory ; his recollection of them was little, but clear ; and 
when he had any occasion to speak of any of their facta 
or their philosophies, he generally spoke with accuracy, 
and thereby acquired a reputation, which he had no 
wish or ambition to acquire, of being a well-read man. 
Few people speak Greek or Latin ; and therefore our 
gentleman, not being examined, passed for a scholar. 
Every body who pretends to any degree of refinement 
or fashion, interslopa his own native language with an 
nn grammatical nasal blattering, called quoting French ; 
and our gentleman had picked up enough of that af- 
fected trumpery to pass well in the society which be 
occasionally frequented. With how small a portion of 
real literature and actual knowledge a man may pass 
muster in society, is only known to those who love the 
reputation of scholarship better than its toils. 

'The gentleman of whom we are speaking was too poli- 
tic to trouble himself about politics. His politics, if the 
theory of Such an indolent one may be called by that 
name, were Ascendancy politics. Those arc the best sub- 
jects who never trouble their heads about politics. If we 
were King, we should always encourage and patronise 
such people. The tame negroes in the West India 
islands do not trouble tbeir heads about politics, nor do 
the subjects of the Emperor of Morocco, or the King 
of Persia ; for, if they did, their heads would soon cease 
to trouble them. The people of the United States do 
trouble tbeir heads, but the time may come when there 
may be in that part of the world a great multitude who 
will not trouble their heads about politics ; it will then 
be a much pleasanter thing to be King of America than 
it would now. But while we say that our gentleman 
waa indifferent to politics, and therefore a good subject, 
we by no means wish it to be understood that he was a 
Tory, for Tories do trouble their heads about politics, 



and trouble other people's heads too. 

' litis person eschewed partisans , , 
would give him trouble to belong to a party. His prin 



iiewed partisanship, because it 



ciple was, to possess and enjoy animally every luxury 
within his reach ; but, at the same time, to avoid those 
excesses' which are palpably and obviously ruinous to 
the constitution. He bad made the experiment for very 
few years, but be began to find thus early that the 
experiment was not likely to succeed. Forwant ' 



bitter ingredients fiom life's Cup and 
away, he found that its sweets were sickening and sa- 
turating. Whatever was annoying to mind or body, he 
endeavoured, and in most cases successfully, to avoid. 
But there was gradually and surely coming upon him 
the bitterest of all annoyances ; that kind of mental 
suffering which is only dcscribahle in the language of 
paradox, and which we will set down for the purpose 
' "' ' * criticism naMUum 



.« the purblind v 



l o yelp at. He was then beginning to feel the bitterness 
of sweetness, the darkness of light, the discord of har- 
mony, the solitude of society, the weariness of rest, the 
deformity of beauty ; but he knew not bow and from 
whence this annoyance was cooling upon him. He had 
felt that sensibility was painful, and he bad suppressed 
or neutralised it ( he avoided the sight or thought of 
Buffering, for he felt that sympathy with pain was pain- 
ful. He had not exercised the powers of his mind, lest 
that exercise should interfere with that system of luxu- 
rious enjoyment which he had adopted. He had de- 
spised and derided the moral feeling, and had atu- 
diously guarded himself against all reproofs which con- 
science might administer to him. But, with all this 
care, be experienced feelings far more oppressive than 
those against which he guarded. 

' Now the Right Honourable Lord Spoonbill was 
also a man of no mental exertion, but he was a man of 
no mental power ; he also was sensual, but bis was not 
a deliberate and studied sensuality ; it was purely 
animal and instinctive He was an Epicurean, bnt not 
an Epicurean philosopher. At Cambridge, he had 
been scquainted with this Mr. Erpingham, and he bad 
admired the dextrous sophistry by which this gentle- 
man had proved the worse to be the better cause. Mr. 
Erpingham had also been proud of the acquaintance 
with nobility, though Lord Spoonbill was a younger 
man than he.'— Vol. i. pp. 6— 13. 

Portrait of the Heroine. 

' Fourteen years had Penelope spent under the roof 
of the worthy and benevolent rector of Smattertoo. 
To her uncle she had ever looked up as to a father. Of 
her own fatber ahe knew bat little; and in all the 
thoughts ahe entertained concerning him, there was 
mingled a feeling of pity. It was highly creditable to 
Dr. Greendale, that his manner of speaking of Mr. 
Primrose should have produced this impression on his 
daughter's mind. There Certainly was in the conduct 
of Penelope's fatber, enough of the blameable to justify 
the doctor in declaiming against him as a profligate and 
thoughtless man, who bad brought ruin upon himsel 
and family. But censorioiisness was not by any means 
the doctor's forte. ' He was rather a moral physician 
than a moral quack, and he had found in his own 
parish, tbatthe gentleness of fatherly admonition was 
more effectual than the indignant eloquence of angry 

_' Penelope naturally possessed high and buoyant 
spirits ; and had her situation been any other than that 
of dependence, it is probable that this vivacity might 
have degenerated into pertness. It was, however, 
softened, though not subdued, by the thought of her 
father in voluntary exile, and the language in which 
Dr. Greendale was accustomed to speak of his "poor 
brother Primrose." Her spirit also waa humbled, 
though not broken, by the stepmother-like behaviour 
of Mrs. Greendale. Penelope could never do or say 
any thing to please her aunt When she was cheerful, 
she was reproved for her pertness: when serious, she 
was rebuked for being sulky. At her books, she was 
proud of her learning ; at ber piano-forte, ahe was 
puffed up with useless accomplishments. Out of the 
kitchen she was too proud for domestic occupation, in 
it her assistance was not wanted. In her dishabelle ahe 
was slovenly, when dressed she waa a fine lady. By 
long experience she grew accustomed to this studied 
annoyance, and it ceased to have a very powerful effect 
upon her mind ; and it might, perhaps, be the means of 
doing her good, though its intention was anything but 
kindness. 

'As the mind and feelings of Penelope Primrose were 
impelled in different directions by her natural constitu- 
tion, and by her accidental situation, a greater degree 
of interest was thus attached to ber character. There 
is in our nature a feeling, from whatever source arising, 
which loves not monotony, but delight* in contrast 
The tear which is always flowing moves not our syir 
patby so strongly as that which struggles through 
smile ; and the Bun never shines so sweetly as when i 
gleams through the drops of an April shower. 

' To introduce a female character without some de- 
scription of person, is almost unprecedented, thong) 
it might not be injudicious ; seeing that then the ima- 
gination of the reader might fill tile vacant niche with 
whatever outward visible form might be best calcu- 
lated to rouse bis attention, to fix his sympathies, and 
to please his recollections. But we are not of suffi- 
cient authority to make precedents. Let it he explicitly 
said, that Penelope Primrose exceeded the middle 
stature, that her dark blue eyes were shaded by a deep 
and graceful fringe, that her complexion was somewhat 
too pale for beauty, but that its paleness was not per- 
ceptible- u a defect whenever a smile illumined her 



and developed the dimples that lurked in 
her cheek and under-lip. Her features were regular, 
her gait exceedingly graceful, and he* voice musical 
in the highest degree. Seldom, indeed, would (he in- 
dulge in the pleasure of vocal music, hot when she did, 
as was sometimes the case to please the Countess of 
Smatterton, her ladyship, who was a most excellent 
judge, used invariably to pronounce Miae Primrose as 
the finest and purest singer that she bad ever beard 
More than once indeed, the Countess bad recommended 
Penelope to adopt the musical profession a* a surf and 
ready means of acquiring in ' ' * "' 

lady bad scruples, and s 
pp. 18.— 22. 

Lord Spoonbill. 

' At the time of which we are writing, this pro- 
mising youth (Lord Spoonbill) had just finished his 
education at the university of Cambridge, or more pro- 
perly speaking at the joint universities of Cambridge 
and Newmarket ; for the latter is a kind of essential 
appendix, or chapel of ease, to the former. It is in- 
deed a great piece of neglect, and grievoasly impeach- 
ing the wisdom of our ancestors, that Cambridge only 
of the two universities is blessed by the vicinity of a 
race-course ; seeing thst our hereditary legislators are 
in many cases more fond of applying the knowledge 
which they acquire at Newmarket, than that which 
they gain, if it be any at all, at the university of Cam- 
bridge: and if there be any truth in the observation, 
that the best kind of education is that which is appli- 
cable to the purposes and pursuits of after-life, then 
indeed Newmarket may be called the better half of 
Cambridge. Lord Spoonbill was not one ofthose 
careless young men who lose at the university what 
they have gained nt school ; one reason was, that be 
had little or nothing to lose ; nor was bis lordship one 
ofthose foolish people who go to a university and study 
bard to acquire languages which they never use, and 
sciences which they never apply in after-life. Ilia 
lordship bad sense enough to conclude that, as the no- 
bility do not talk Greek, he had no occasion to learn It ; 
and as hereditary legislators have nothing to do with 
the exact sciences, it would be a piece of idle imperti- 
nence in him to study mathematics. Bat his lordship 
bad heard that hereditary legislators did occasionally 
indulge in other pursuits, and for those pursuits, he 
took especial care to qualify himself. In bis lordship's 
cranium, the organ of excluaiveness waa strongly de- 
veloped. We do not mean that his head was bo con- 
structed internally, as to exclude all useful furniture, 
but that he had a strong sense of the grandeur of no- 
bility, and the inseparable dignity which attaches itself 
to tbe privileged orders. The only instances in which 
he condescended to persons in inferior rank, were when 
he was engaged, at the race-course at Newmarket, or 
when be found that condescension migbt enable him to 
fleece some play-loving plebian, or when affairs of gal- 
lantry were concerned. In these matters no one could 
be more condescending than Lord Spoonbill. We 
should leave but an imperfect impression on the minds 
Of our readers if we should omit to speak of his lord- 
ship's outward and visible form. Tins was an essen- 
tial part of himself which he never neglectedor forgot ; 
and it should not be neglected or forgotten by his his- 
torian. He was 'tall and slender, bis face was long, 
pale and thin, bis forehead was narrow, his eyes large 
and dull, his nose aquiline, his mouth wide, hit teeth 
beautifully white and well formed, and displayed far 
more liberally than many exhibitions in the metropolis 
which arc only " open from ten till dusk." His lip* 
were "thin, but his whiskers were tremendously thick. 
Of bis person he was naturally and justly proud.' — 
Vol. i. pp. 13—45. 

A learned Country Gentleman. 

'There was one, however, of Mrs. Greendale's party 
against whom no charge of indifference to literature or 
science could be justly brought. It was Peter Kipper- 
son, Esq. This gentleman, though in middle life, had 
not abated aught of his zeal for learning. He waa a 
man of very great intellectual ambition. His views 
were not confined to any one branch of literature, or 
directed exclusively to any one science. As an agri- 
culturist he certainly took the lead in his county ; and 
being, as it was currently reported, " a capital scholar," 
be was tbe composer or compiler of all resolutions and 
petitions touching the interest of corn-growers, Hia 
opinion was asked, and his expressions quoted as au- 
thority, on all matters connected with land, or stock, 
or grain. If any ingenious mechanic had constructed 
or invented any new machine, the invention was 
worth nothing till it had the sanction and patronage 
of Mr. Kipperson. But he waa not a mere farmer : 
he was also a man of letters. He had one of the 
Unrest libraries in the neighbourhood ; besides which, 
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be win a subscriber to a public library iu tlie me- 
tropolis, from whence he had all the new publica- 
tions as soon as they came oat He . had read 
far more than Mr. Darkey or Dr. Greendale ; the for- 
mer of whom he culled a high priest, and the latter a 
mere pedant On the great men of two Tillages, Lord 
Smstterton of Smattertoo, and Sir George Aimwell of 
Ncveden, he looked down with great contempt as eery 
Ignorant men ; and though Lord Spoonbill had been at 
Cambridge, Mr. Kipperson iu quite sure, from the 
obsolete constitution of the universities, that nothing 
could be taught there that was worth knowing. He 
therefore thought Lord Spoonbill aveiy superficial and 
ignorant man. To the pursuits of literature, Feter 
Kipperson added a profound lore of scienes. The 
plain farmers, when they called upon this genius, 
were astonished at the very knowing aspect which 
his library wore ; seeing, that besides the numerous 
volumes of elegantly bound boohs, which were ranged 
on shelves surmounted with busts of Milton, Sbak- 
speare, Cicero, &c. Sec., there were globes, maps, elec- 
trical machines, telescopes, air-pumps, casts of skulls, 
chemical apparatus, and countless models of machines 
Of every description, from steam engines down to 
mole-traps. The glories of Peter arc yet untold. 
Wearied as our readers may be without the monotony 



le opera witnessed the perfc 

Don Giovanni, and from that moment becar 
Fulhermore, Peter was a perfect gentleman, and to 
crown all, a man of patriotic principles ; — thougtf it bus 
been whispered that bis politics were conveniently 
adapted to those of the Earl of Smattertoo 
George AimwelL It does sometimes happen, 
of our readera may know, that, in some parts of Great 
Britain, the little gentry copy the politics of the great 
gentry or nobility of their neighbourhood. Mr. Kip - 
person, with all these amiable and estimable qualities, 
was a luwle man. Ha consoled himself with the 
bat Lord Bacon and Sir Isaac Newton were 
— Vol. i. pp. 51— 55. 
The other characters in the work are equally 
well drawn. The portraits of Penelope's uncle, of 
Mr. Darnley, the Hector of Neverden, of Colonel 
Crop, and Sir George Aimwell, exporting baronet 
and poacher-killing Magistrate, have not beeu 
excelled even by the pencil of Fielding. There 
are also several scenes and dialogues of great 
merit, displaying the good taste of the author, as 
well as his knowledge of the world. We have no 
doubt that this very admirable novel will obtain 
considerable popularity; and a popularity of the 
best kind, as it will be derived from the lasting 
pleasure with which works of fiction are read, 
when they present close drawn pictures of human 
life and character, but such as we may look on 
without disgust. 
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Solitary Wktti Ihrougk many Lamb. By Tterwcul Com- 
SOWS', autber of Tata if j*rttcmiti,Sf (.%<:. Arc. 2 vol*. 
post Bro. Hunt and Chance, London, 1828. 
Since the publication of Mathews' ' Diary of 
an Invalid,' we have met with no book of tra- 
velling sketches with which we have been more 
pleased, than the one before us. It combines 
all the racineas of that justly popular author, 
with a quiet gentleness of taste, which his work 
it in a great degTce deficient in. There are no 
highly wrought scenes, no epigrammatic queru- 
lousness throughout its pages ; but it is all pleas- 
ing and always interesting. The author evidently 
writes, not for display to others, butforself-Batis- 
faction; and, in every line we find ample evidence 
of his consciousness of his own powers, and his 
confidence in the abundance of his matter 
resources. He has at once the eye of a quick 
observer, and the pen of a ready writer; and the 
graphic character of his sketches is only equalled 
by their diversity of scenery, and the richness of 
incident which be introduces. His travels extend 
over almost every quarter of Europe, with the ex- 
caption of its extreme eastern and western boun- 
daries i and Hungary and England, Prance, Italy, 



and Norway, Denmark, the Netherlands, and the 
Mediterranean, have in turn supplied materials 
for his prolific pencil. Our first extract shall be 
a tale from the first of these, descriptive of a 
race not yet introduced to the English reader, 
namely, the jewel-hunters of the Carpathian 
Alps. 

' l if i mud jfdvtntvret of a Jewtl-huMltr. 
' I was about fourteen years old, when my father 
carried me to the great fair of Cracow, whither he 
went to purchase tools for his business, which waa 
that of a lapidary, and which he carried on at Micbli- 
nitz. The size of the town, the magnificence of the 
buildings, the crowds tbat thronged the streets, and 
the novelty aud beauty of the wares, surprised and 
delighted me ; but nothing enchanted me so much as 
the model of the citadel in salt, which, according to 
the usual custom, was placed in the great square, 
upon a pedestal of marble. 

1 As we walked along one side of the square, look- 
ing for the shop of a merchant from whom my father 
wished to purchase some stones, we saw a great crowd 
collected before a door at some little distance ; and, as 
we came nearer, it proved to be the shop of the identi- 
cal merchant whom my father sought. So great was 
the crowd, that we were unable to approach nearer 
than within twenty yards of the door; and, as my 
father pushed forward, anxious to despatch his busi- 
ness, "What now ?" said a fellow in the throng, "softly, 
if yon please; do you think nobody wants to see tht 
opal but yourself? " What opal is it," said my fa 
tber, addressing a man who stood beside him, " tba 
excites so much curiosity?" " Have you not heard,' 
replied the man, " of that wonderful opal, tbat Schmidt 
the jewel-hunter found in the mountains, and which 
has just been bought for the king, at the price of 
100,000 florins?" My father was now as anxious tc 
see the opal as any body else ; and, when he had suc- 
ceeded in reaching the shop, the merchant took my 
father and myself into a back room, carrying the opal 
along with him, that the business upou whicl ~ " 
might be transacted more quietly; telling I 
that besieged the door, that the opal was not 
any more that day. 

' My father and the merchant immediately began to 
ake their bargains, leaving the examination of the 
opal until their business should be concluded, while 1 
" * rhile kept the precious stone in my hand, 
it it, and admiring it, and thinking of its ex- 
.ry value. I was entirely ignorant of the 
worth of jewels, and, although my father was a lapi- 
dary, scarcely could <:isiinguish between one atone and 
another; for my mother having resolved that 1 should 
follow the profession of the law, 1 had been put to 
school at an early age, and was, therefore, more au 
adept at my books, than a judge of precious stones. 1 
knew, however, that the atone 1 held in my hand had 
been purchased by the king for 100,000 florins, — and, 
as one florin even seemed to me an inexhaustible sum, 
100,000 florins might well baffle my utmost powers of 
conception. At length the merchant and my father, 
having finished their business, turned their attention 
to the opal, and discoursed in the most extravagant 
terms of its extraordinary beauty and value, and of the 
wonderful good fortune of the finder, — all of which 
made 1 deep impression upon me. As we passed from 
the merchant's house through the square, 1 impor- 
tuned my father to show me the exhibition of an Ar- 
menian juggler; but be refused me, saying it would 
cost half a florin. Half a florin, thought 1 — only half 
a florin ; and this jewel-hunter has found a gem worth 
100,000'. All the way from Cracow to Micblinitz, I 
was occupied with these thoughts, and every minute 
was turning my head to look at the mountains, almost 
expecting to see the colours of the Opal reflected from 
some sun-gilt cliff. 

' A few days after my father returned home, he fell 
sick ; and, notwithstanding the advantage of an excel- 
lent constitution, and all the care of my mother, and 
the medicines of the physician, he sunk under the dis- 
ease, and died at the end of eight days, leaving his 
family but slenderly provided, and me, bis only son, 
with his wits for patrimony, and the world, the sphere 
in which they were to be exercised. 

' It was now out of the question to think of breeding 
me for the law ; 1 must be apprenticed to some trade ; 
and, my bead being still rail of the opal, I petitioned 
to be placed under the care of a lapidary. My mother 
consented, — and I accordingly took up my abode in a 
garret, in which there were abundance of precious 
I atonea to feaat my eyes upon, and preserve the recol- 
lection, of the opal and the 100.000 florins was, 1 



us to learn my trade, and yut I worked but little 
An indistinct dream of kingly wealth, and eat- 
bryo projects of acquiring it, floated iu my brain. 
The window of my garret looked into the country, the 
long chain of the Carpathian mountains bounding the 
prospect ; and, in place of polishing 



1 spend at least every alter- 
nate half-hour standing at my window, thinking of 
Schmidt and his opal, and bis 100,000 florins; and, as 
I took my seat again, saying to myself, aloud, " I see 
no reason why 1, as well aa Schmidt, may not find an 

' During all this tiuM, I sever communicated aay 
thoughts to my mother t 1 told her, indeed, at times, 
that one day or other I should make the fortune of the 
family, — by which she understood, tbat I intended to 
become an expert lapidary, and so acquire indepen- 

' About three years passed away, thus ; and, at the 
end of that time, 1 requested leave from my master to 
go and see an uncle, who lived at Dnnavita, and who 
waa a breeder of cattle. My uncle, however, was but 
a secondary consideration in my mind ; I determined 
to make this journey subservient to 'my first trial of 
fortune ; and, accordingly, provided myself secretly 
with a hammer, and with such other tools as I thought 
might be useful. My uncle received me with great 
kindness, as did also my aunt and cnusint ; and, when 
I told them 1 had been apprenticed three yean to a 
lapidary, and had already acquired considerable skill la 
stones, and that my master had sent me for a few days 
to practice my knowledge among the mountains, 
{which falsehoods, God, 1 trust, will forgive me,) I 
was liberally supplied with every thing requisite ; a sack 
was filled with eatables, and I was furnished with tin - 
der, and a knife to cut krumholx, and many other 
little necessaries and comforts; and with the good 
wishes of all the family, and injunctions to return in 
four days, I slung my sack over my shoulder, and 
marched away, to begin my career as * jtwei-Aunirr. 

' Nothing could be more buoyant than my spirits 
were, aa 1 began to ascend the inclined |J«ne, that lad 
to the foot of the mountains. 1 frit as if all the riches 
they contained, were one day or other to he my own. 
This was the very peak 1 had seen so often from my 
garret window ; this was the very chain among which 
Schmidt had found the opal ; and who could tell, if be 
had found a jewel worth 100,000 florins, that there 
might aot be other jewels in the mountains, worth ten 
times as much. With these pleasant fancies, I at 
length reached the mouth of a narrow valley, that 
to the abodes of Flu tut. I 
soon fell to work, making the valley re-echo with the 
blows with which I belaboured the rocks, and continued 
without finding any thing that in the 
least resembled a jewel, until I waa obliged to stop 
exhaustion. This was rather disheartening; 
but I consoled myself by coming to the conclusion, 
..... . - yet penetrated far enough into the moun- 

sot so pleasant to sleep upon the moun- 
tain-side as even in my garret ; but this waa an incon- 
venience that I knew must be submitted to, and I frit 
persuaded that next day my labours would turn to 

' I awoke at least two hours before day-break, and 
longed for the light with as mnch impatience aa if I 
needed light only, to show me the path to exhanaueas 
treasures. Long before the highest mountain peaks 



ravine, not a bit daunted by the unsuccessful labours 
of the day before, but, on the contrary, with the fullest 
expectations, if not of an opal aa good aa Schmidt's, of 
at least something sufficient to verify my predictions of 
good fortune. This day I half filled my sack ; not, 
indeed, with opals, but with stones and ores, which I 
promised myself were a handsome reward for my 
labour. Schmidt, thought 1, did not find his opal toe 
first time lie went among the mountains ; I most not 
he too hasty in my ambition. The next morning I 
began to retrace my steps, filling my sack as I went 
along, and arrived, at the close of :he third in place of 
the fourth day, at my uncle's house. Great congratu- 
lations followed the display of my riches. " TTiis," 
said I, " Is garnet, this is lapis lazuli, this is gold ore ; 
but I have found no opal yet.' " All in good time," 
said my uncle, " and how mnch is all this worth ?" 
" Certainly, not less," said I, " than three hundred 
florins?" My uncle looked somewhat incredulous ; 
my aunt said something about the small profits of 
cattle-breeding, when money waa to be picked up in 
this way by children ; and my cousins, who were all 
females, and some years younger than myself, looked 
upon me as the most wonderful youth » fisikis. 
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' Next day 1 look, mj kayc, carrying my treasure*, 
of course, along witti me ; but, know ing very well that 
more than one-half of them were worthless, aad that I 
had exaggerated their value to my uncle, I stopped on 
the bank of ■ Utile stream, and, after a rigid cxamiaa- 
Hon of the contents of my sack, threw more than half 
into the water, making myself sure that what I had 
swerved was worth a hundred and fifty florin*, at least. 
I went to my master's house, before presenting myself 
at homo, and found him at work. " I have brought 
something with me," laid I, emptying the sack upon 
the ground, and laying a handful upon the table at 
which he was working ; he took up one, and then 
another, without saying any thing, for he whs a man 
of few words, and slightly planting at tbem, threw them 
into a Corner, which he made the receptacle for rubbish. 
One handful after another 1 laid upon the table, and 
each specimen was in its turn consigned to the corner ; 
the hut handful was produced, and in it there was one 
specimen, upon which my hopes were chiefly grounded, 
and upon which I had made some marks, when 1 dis- 
played my riches to my uncle. He looked more nar- 
rowly st this specimen than he hod at the others, but 
ended by throwing it where he bad thrown the rest, 
and saying, " All rubbish, my boy, so get to your busi- 
ness." My hopes, then, were at an end ; and the three 
hours that intervened between and bed-time, ware the 
Moat unhappy hours of my life. 

' As I hty in bed, sleepless, rnminntiujr upon the 
failure of nil my brilliant expectations, it suddenly oc- 
cmrred to me, that possibly ny master might be mis- 
taken, and thai the jewel which I had marked, might 
'w judged differently of by some other lapidary ; and 
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workshop, and lighted a small lamp at tbe expiring 
embers of a fire, which he bad been using id some of 
his operations. 1 then began to search among the 
rubbish for the stone which wns marked, but 1 could no 
where find it ; one after another, 1 held tbem to the 
jMnp, and repealed over and over again the same toil- 
some examination, (ill at length, weary of my unsuc- 
cessful labour, I sat down upon the chair before my 
master's table, which was strewed with the instruments 
be had used in polishing a beautiful jacinth, that lay 
with the polished aide towards me. I took it up; it 
was the very stone 1 had been seeking for. My plan 
was speedily arranged ; I seized upon the stone, stole 
hack to my chamber, dressed myself as quickly as 1 
could, and, although, it was not much after midnight, 
took the ruad to Cracow ; leaving a line for my master, 
informing him, that, having discovered him to be a 
thief, I had left his service, and had taken with me my 
Own jewel, which my uncle could prove to be mine, by 
a mark which I had made upon it, I found no diffi- 
culty in disposing of my jewel ; the same merchant 
whom 1 had visited along with my father, gave me a 
hundred florins for it, and congratulated me upon hav- 
ing begun my career so favourably ; and next day I 
returned home with a present for each member of the 
family, and with more than eighty florins in my pocket. 

' There was now no question as to my future trade ; 
my first attempt had met with more success than any 
one, excepting myself, anticipated ; and although I had 
■fit yet found an opal, I bad no great cause to be dis- 
satisfied, and looked upon the acquisition of riches, as 
the easiest thing imaginable. 

' The money (hat my jacinth fetched, served to equip 
sua for my next expedition. I left forty florins at 
home, and set out for Kostaksko, on my nineteenth 
birth -day-, with the blessings of a mother and the good 
winncs of three sisters ; all of whom I promised to 
portion handsomely, aa soon as I had found an opal 
worth but 20,000 florins. All three looked upon their 

Srtions as already secured, and, aa I walked out of 
icfalinitz, I did not forget R> east my eye upon the 
fields on either aide, in the view of making np my mind 
as to the most eligible site for building a house upon, 
with the produce of my labours. 

* The first day on which I set out npon my travels, 
and when just entering the mountains, I overtook two 
men, well advanced in years, whose tattered garments, 
and squalid faces, denoted tbe extremes! poverty and 
wretchedness. I fell into conversation with them, 
and learned that they were gold-hunters. " Why," 
said I, " do you not rather follow tbe trade of jewel- 
hunting !" secretly pleased, however, that 1 had not 
found rivals in my own occupation. They only smiled 
at me, and I, in my turn, pitied the delusion that had 
kept them poor all their lives, instead of buying a castle 
and rearing horses, as Schmidt had done. 

'Almost every day during a year, I spent less or more 
of it among the mountains; sometimes my labours 

were rewarded, but afteuer 1 found nothing worth so 



much as a few groaheo ; yet never during all this time 
did my hopes diminish, nor did my continued toil be- 
come m the smallest degree irksome. Every morning, 
1 sprang from my bed full of eager anticipation, and 
every night, longed for the morning, that / might re- 
commence my search ; days of unrewarded toil, I 
looked upon only aa procrastinations of my good for- 
tune ; each rising sun hrougbt new expectation along 
with it, and if one blow of the hammer did not loose an 
opal from the rock, I thought a second might. 
' At length, one day, at tbe expiration of nearly a 

tsar from the day I left home, a stone dropt into my 
and, that bail all the distinguishing marks of a va- 
luable opal. I eagerly proceeded to polish a part, and 
the varied hues of the opal flashed upon my delighted 
eye. Now then, said I to myself, the day of my reward 
has arrived. The stone I hail found was little inferior 
in size to that which 1 had held in my hand iu tbe mer- 
chant's back -shop at Cracow, — tbe look of which I yet 
remembered so distinctly; and 1 felt assured it could 
uot be worth less than 50,000 florins. 

As I bent my steps homewards, I employed myself 
in that most agreeable of all occupations, planning, the 
distribution and assortment of riches, which I frit 
assured were on tbe eve of being mine. The close 
of tbe third day brought me to the thresh hold of my 
own door ; and 1 was welcomed with those true greet- 
ings, which a son, after long absence, may expect to 
find from a mother's love. My countenance soon told 
the extent and importance of my secret ; and the opal 
was drawn from its hiding place with exulting looks, 
and presented to the wondering eyes of the family cir- 
cle. 1 determined to lose little time in realising my 
expectations. Tbe next week the great Cracow fair 
would take place, and thither I of course determined 
to go. 

ft was soon nettled what was to be done with the 
50,000 florins. I had promised to portion my sisters j 
each of them, accordingly, should have two thousand, 
which would make them the richest heiresses iu Mich- 
,'ould give four thousand to my mother : and 
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cousin Ronza, at Dunavitz, will make me • good wire, 
and I will purchase a barony somewhere iu the paW 

'These tilings being all determined upon, 1 left home 
for the capital*, early on the morning of the day of the 
great fair, with my opal in a leathern bag, which was 
suspended round my neek by a copper chain. I over- 
took, and passed a great many persona on the road j 
for 1 was mounted upon a good horse, which l had 
bought with the remnant of the hundred florins 1 had 
made by my jacinth; "but which among them all," 
said 1 to myself, " carries to tbe fair an opal worth 
50,000 florins!" 

' Before mid-day, I arrived at the capital, and, having 
put up my horse at an inn « the outskirts, walked 
towards the great square, by the same street* 1 had 
traversed with my father five yean ago. What changes 
had taken place since then ; and to what extraordinary 
results bad the impressions which war* made upon my 
mind at that rime led « Happy fortune, thought 1, that 
earned my father to Cracow ; bad he never gone 
thither, 1 should never hare seen tbe wonderful opal, 
or even so much as beard of a jewel- hunter, and 
never should have been walking, as now, to she 
great fair, with a jewel in my possession worth 50,000 

' 1 bad no reason to doubt the integrity of she mer- 
chant with who in I bad formerly dealt ; but, before 
finally disposing of my treasure, I wished to enjoy tbe 
trinmph of possessing it -, 1 was anxious, in abort, that 
as great a noise should be made about my opal aa about 
that which Schmidt sold to the king. I walked 
accordingly through the great square, seeking an 
opportunity of making my good fortune known, 
■- of buzzing shout the rarity and value of my 



' As 1 went onward, looking to the right band aad 
to the left, my attention was fixed by the extraordinary 
richness and variety of a display of wares which were 
exhibited upon a long row of tables, placed beneath an 
awning, behind which an Eastern merchant sat smok- 
ing. Every species of costly and rare merchandise lay 
upon the tables. The richest stuffs, brocades, silks, 
and gold tissues from Persia,— the moat valuable 
spices and perfumes from India and Arabia,— Damas- 
cus' sabres, the hills inlaid with gold aad ivory, and 
studded with precious stones, — the rarest gums of 
Africa and of Guyana, — temples and pagodas, curiously 
carved in ivory, and the most precious woods, — the 



most excellent specimens oF Mosaic, — cameos and* in- 
taglios, of the most valuable materials and the most 
exquisite workmanship, — all swelled tbe riches of tbe 
Eastern merchant's bazaar. But rich and valuable aa 
were these commodities, tbe contents of one other 
table eclipsed them all ; it was covered with all kinds 
of precious stones, ranged in rows, circles, and pyra- 
mids; diamonds, emeralds, rubies, sapphires, topaz, 
of all sizes, and of the finest colours, glittered in the 
sunshine, and dazzled and delisted the eye. But 
among them I saw no Opal. " Friend," said 1 to tba 
merchant, "you reign here tbe emperor of the fair; 
upon your tables are concentrated the riches of «T! the 
cities of the East ; every country In the world has laid 
its tribute before you; and yet," added I, "there 
seems one thing a-wanting." ™ What," said he, with- 
out taking his pipe from bis month, " would yon de- 
sire to sec added ?" " 1 see," replied t, " this beautiful 
pyramid, composed of precious stones, two rows of 
topaz, two of ruby, two 'of sapphire, two of emerald, 
and one of diamond, with this fine pearl surmounting 
the whole ; but for the pearl 1 would substitute an 
opal." " I could soon make that change," said the 
merchant, taking the pine out of bis mouth, " but to 
my mind tbe pearl brings the pyramid to a better 
point ; there ia not a jewel, young man, that ever 
came out of the bowels of the earth, that 1 have not in 
my possession : and I will venture the worth of this py- 
ramid, that! can show abetter stone of every kind than 
anyother merchant now in Cracow: — ay! in Poland, 
ay I in Europe," added be, glancing triumphantly at 
his tables, and then resuming his pipe. 1 thought 
within myself, " he has no opal, be is too proud of his 
jewels to submit to the suspicion of not having 
one, were it in his power to prevent it ;" and 1 
immediately replied, " 1 have not tbe value of the py- 
ramid to slake, but I will venture the value of n jewel, 
which I will produce to you, that you wiH not match 
it." " Name its value," said the merchant, as uncon- 
cernedly as before, " and I will take your word for it ; 
select its north among these jewels, and lay tbem on 
one side, and then place your own opposite to them, 
and whoever gains, shall take up both stakes ; you 
yourself shall deride, whether or not I produce a Jewel 
more valuable of its kind than yours." This 1 thought 
was extremely fair, or rather more than fair; for it put 
it in my power to stake against my jewel something 
double its value. I did not, however, profit by thts 
advantage, but selected a diamond which I judged to 
be worth about 50,000 florins, and laid it upon one 
side. There was now collected around the table a con- 
siderable number of persons, attracted at first by tbe 
wares, and now interested in the conversation they had 
overhear.], and all anxiously waiting the result of so 
considerable a wager. I had thus obtained precisely 
what I desired — an opportunity of displaying my riches, 
and enjoying the vanity of possessing so rare a gem ; 
to say nothing of the diamond that glittered on the 
table, and which I already considered aa my own. I 
now pulled the chain over my head, and, opening the 
katberu parse, drew forth my opal, and laid it upon 
the table, opposite to the diamond- "A fine opal, in- 
deed,," said tbe merchant, laying down bis pipe, and 
examining it, " and worth more than the diamond yon 



opening the lid of an ebony box, and laying upon die 
table the very opal Schmidt had sold to the king, the 
appearance of which I remembered so well. Qracioai 
Gad ! what were my feelings at that moment ? — the ob- 
ject of my toil, and hopes, and promises, gone from me 
'- -----*—% and by my own accursed folly and vanity. 



you will ai 

then returned his own opal into the box, and calmly 
began to arrange some of his wares. 

' I turned away in the deepest dejection ; but the 
..jpressions of pity from the bystanders, so different 
from those with which I bad expected to be greeted, 
indrd me more even than the loss of my wealth. I 
lired to the shop of the merchant whom I knew, hut 
iout comurtinicsting to him what had happened. The 

buzzed about every where, that an ignorant youth had 



g myself , 

ignorant youth. " How could you be so mad," said 
the merchant, my friend, " aa to stake any opal against 
Haranzabad'a? — bad yon come to me first, you would 
have learnt what every body knows, that the king- 
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pledged bii opal to that merchant for a loan, upon con- 
dition that he should not exhibit it openly at the fair." 

' I had DOW neither business nor inclination to de- 
tain me at the fair. 1 sold my hone, and, in place of 
turning homeward with 50,000 florins in my purse, 1 
had but 200, partly the price of my horse, and partly 
the balance of a debt, which the lapidary wai owing to 
toy father. How different were my feelings on my 
toad homeward, from what they would have been, had 
I been returning to the realisation of my .projects 1 My 

§rs' portions, my mother's provision, my cousin 
la, and my expected barony, all came to my mind, 
to reproach me for my vanity and folly. I was 
a Jewel-hunter, and had still my fortune to make ; 
yet, wonderful a* it may appear, at this very moment, 
when my hope* were newly crushed, they began to rise 
again ; new dreams of nches, and even projects of 
their appropriation, occupied my mind, and almost ex- 
cluded the recollection of my misfortune ; and the very 
hour that witnessed the destruction of all my expecta- 
tions, and the futility of my toils, saw also born within 
hie, a steadier determination than ever to renew them, 
and aa firm a persuasion, that they would yet be re- 

' Providence, however, haa not yet thought fit to crown 
toy hopes ; but I have lived happily notwithstanding. 
Never ha* my hammer laid open the lustre of another 
opal, but I have always been cheered on by expecta- 
tion) my toil baa never been rewarded by independ- 
ence, but it ha* brought me food and raiment, and left 
bie something to wish for ; I have never entered Cra- 
cow again, with the exulting thought that I was about 
to possess myself of 50,000 florins, but neither have 1 
ever quitted it with the painful reflection, that 1 have 
lost the fruit of a year's labour, and of many years' 
hope ; 1 have had no portions to bestow upon my 
sisters, but they have married, and have been happy 
without them ; no provision to settle upon my mother, 
but she is long ago beyond the need of it ; no barony 
to offer Ronxa, but she ha* never appeared to wish for 
more than she possesses. Old age steals fast upon me, 
and so would it, if I had possessed riches ; death has 
no greater terrors for the poor than for the rich man, 
nor haa he so much to disturb the serenity of his me- 
ditation*. My children regret that I should leave 
them, and their regrets are sincere, because, when I am 
gone, they expect no equivalent ; yet had I even now 
youth and vigour, I would still pursue the occupation, 
which 1 trust my children will never desert, for one day 
or other their labour* will be rewarded. Schmidt haa 
not found the first opal, nor myself the last ; and riches 
may be enjoyed by him who know* how to use them. 
Go on, then, my children ; do not shrink from toils 
which your father has borne, no.- despair of the suc- 
cess which be once achieved, and of which the inexpe- 
rience of youth only robbed him of the reward.'— VoL I. 
pp. 27—47. 

This little talc is at once attractive and charac- 
teristic, and we regret that our limit* will not 
permit ua to extract another such from the many 
which abound in the work; but the following 
scene, in a different strain, is equally good. The 
author arrives in St. Hubert, a town of the 
Netherlands, on the borders of France, not much 
frequented; here his sudden appearance creates 
no ordinary sensation, and his interview with the 
local authorities we give in his own words. 
* Speculation of lit good People of St. Hubert : and a 

Dialogue between the Author andthe King's Attorney- 



arrival of the king of Tombuctoo and all his court in 
London, would not create half the sensation that mine 
did at St. Hubert. "Who is he?" "What is lie?' 
" Is hean Angiitis/" " Is he a true, genuine, writable 
Anglais!" " Is he an Eeossmsi" "He is not an 
£f«nft, forhe wears breechea." There was evidently 
a stagnation in all the ordinary employments ; the 
shop-keepers leant upon their counters, and conversed 
in whispers with their customers j the letters were an 
hour later in being delivered than usual ; far Madame 
the post-mistress, immediately upon learning the in- 
telligence, put on her cloak and bonnet, and went to 
take tea with Madam* the wife of the lieutenant of 
■olice. At each of the three inns, more Moselle and 
■randy were drunk than had been known aincc the 
" off with the burgomeetre'a 
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to the Wheat Sheaf, where they drank, each man, his 
bottle and a half of Burgundy, — and in the evening, 
the burgomestre saw a select party of the municipal 
and law authorities, where the affair was fully discus- 
sed, and it was determined, in consequence, that the 
Procureur du Roi (the Attorney-general of Luxem- 
bourgh) should send for the stranger to interrogate 
him. An express, too, was sent to the Governor of 
Luicmbourgh, to apprise him of the event. All this is 
not, however, so extraordinary ; for, certain it is, that 
no one at St. Hubert had ever seen an Englishman. I 
was standing in the inn, the third day after my arrival, 
while the girl was laying the cloth for dinner— she sud- 
denly stopped her work, and addressing me, said, 
" Mail, Monsieur, tla ntu vrassntrit un Anglais !" and 
upon my assuring her that I was, she continued to look 
at me for some moments as I sould look at an inhabi- 
tant of Terra del Fuigo. The result of the consulta- 
tion at the house of the burgomestre was, that the 
Procureur du Rtri should send for me ; and accordingly, 
the intelligence that this great man desired to see me, 
was communicated to me next morning by the hotel- 
keeper, who could not conceal his alarm at having 
harboured in his house one who had attracted the no- 
tice of the law authorities. I, of course, obeyed the 
summons, and found the King's advocate in a small 
room, full of papers and books. A police officer in 
uniform was in the paasage, and the gentleman himself 
was seated in a large arm-chair, when 1 was ushered 
in. He rose, and bowed, and sat down ; 1 bowed and 
sat down also. " Pray, sir," said he, " what is your 
object in visiting St. Hubert?" " Curiosity ; a desire 
to see it," I replied. "Are you not in commerce?" 
demanded he. " No." " Noshing- else than curiosity 
brings you here ?" "Nothing else." " You don't 
meildle in politics?" " No, unless having my opinions, 
as all my countrymen have, be called meddling in po- 
litics." " Your opinions, such a* they are, are fa- 
vourable to the Government, I suppose?" " So long," 
I replied, " aa my actions are those of a peaceable ci- 
tizen, no one haa a right to interrogate me as to my 
opinions.'' " It is strange," said he, " that you should 
come to a place so much out of the way {horsdu monde), 
aa St. Hubert; you must have an object." "1 have 
already told you, my object is curiosity." " You have 
a pattepart, of course ?" " If I had had a passepoi . 
said 1, " I should not have submitted to be questioned 
so inquiaitorially." " What," said be, " no paaeporl?" 
"None," said I. "Where is it?" demanded he; 
" you must hare had one on leavingyour own country. " 
" In my own country," said I, "no one requires t passe- 
purl, either to travel within it, or to go out of it ; wt 
have a good Government, and therefore it fears neither 
traitors nor spies." " But had you not a passeport 
from France ?" said he. " Yes," said I, " but I came 
from Paris with a friend ; both names were contained 
in the same passeport; he has remained at Lu 
bourgh, and is going back to Paris, and, therefor . 
quires a passeport,— tad 1 bave here a certificate from 
the commissary of police, by which you will see, thi 
1 had a passeport from Paris, and that I have conducted 
myself uneicrptionably (comme ban citoyen) since 
ing into your country. — I thought," added 1, " 
thia strictness had been confined to the Governments of 
the Holy Alliance, and to Prance ; and of all the people 
in the world, the English, 1 think, ought to meet with 
countenance and protection in your country, for reasoui 
which 1 need not inform you of." 

' 1 now got up, saying, that I supposed I was not 
further wanted,— but my gentleman was irritated. " I 
have no power," said he, to countenance any stranger 
without a passeport: I must report the circumsta 
"The fault, Sir," said 1, "lies in the legulatH 
your own Government : your ambassador at Pari* 
signed my passeport in which were two names, thus 
giving us leave to travel into the Netherlands ; at Lux- 
em bourgh, your commissary would not divide the paat- 
port, giving me one to proceed, and my frieriB another 
to go back ; so that byyonr regulations, if two persons 
set out upon a journey, they must never separate, until 
they return to where they departed from." To this be 
replied nothing ; but took out of his desk a sheet of 
paper officially marked, upon which be wrote certain 
heads, and then gave it to me to fill up. The following 
are its contents, as nearly as I can recollect. 
' Query. Name ? 
' Answer. So and so. 
' Q. Profession? 

' Q. Means of living ? 
' A. Man argent et man esprit. 
' Q. Political opinious ? 

'A. Attached to every Government that merit* 
respect. 



' Q. Object m visiting Ardenne* ? 
' A. Curiosity. 

* Q. Time of your departure ? 

* A. When curiosity is satisfied. 
' Q. Your destination when you leave it 
' A. Uncertain. 
' Q. Occupation while here 
' A. Walking— writ 

ing — drinking — huntini 

* Q. Persons in the Netherlands who know yon ? 
■ A. Nobody. 

' " And this, said be, " is your account of yourself ?** 
" This," said I, " is my reply to your questions.'* 
" When I receive an answer," said he, " 1 shall tessi foe 
you again." " Monsieur, j'ai f/umnrur dr tw mt- 
hatterbicn ban jour." " Monsieur," said he, and bowed. 
— and I walked out 

' All this absurd proceeding, I attributed at the tirao 
to the ignorance and littleness of those concerned in it_ 
1 bave since found, however, that the Government of 
the Netherlands differs from those of the league, only 
in the less power which it possesses.' — Vol. iL pp. 56- 
62. 

This is really rich and rare, and we can safely 
assure our readers, that they will find many such 
throughout the work. 

For our own part, we have read it with infinite 

Sleasure, and have only to regret that the author 
as been so verv sparing of his delineations. 
There are few of his scenes which might not 
have been made much more of than has been 
done ; arid we feel, throughout the entire perasal 
of bis ' Solitary Walks,' that he might have gives ut 
a ten times greater number of reminiscences, had 
he chosen to take the trouble. 



Of the utility of Synoptical tables of g. 
elements, there can be no doubt. In the first p 
they give, in a short compass and at one view, that 
which is generally spread over a great number of pages ; 
and, in the next, they are admirably adapted, by being 
fixed to the walls of a study, to save many an odd quar- 



haps, could be found. The tables which are now pre- 
sented to the pnblic by Mr. Klatlovsky, appear to 
contain all that a tyro in the German language can 
require for his first studies ; they are, moreover, very 

neatly executed, and cannot fail of being generally 

CBtneleon Sketches. By the Autkorofa Picturesque Pra- 
snenadi round Dorking, pp.251. It. Printed for the 
Author. London, 1828. 

THIS is an interesting little volume. The lucubra- 
tions of a sentimentalist are only tiresome when mixed 
with affectation and false feeling, and of these there is 
little or none in the ' Cameleon Sketches.' The soli- 
tary thoughts of a thinking and amiable man, either 
amid the laughing scenes of a country landscape, or in 
the streets of a metropolis, are worth tracing. They 
take their rise In the universal sympathies of humanity, 
and, in clothing themselves with the bright or sombre 
shadows of the hour, become familiarised aa a part of 
our own remembrances. We can recommend ' Came- 
leon Sketches' to the attcnUonofourreadcrs, as afford- . 
ing some exceedingly pleasant reading of the kind we 
bare mentioned, and we hope to see it obtain the no- 
tice it deserves. 



Stories front tie History of Scotland. By the Rev Alex- 
ander Stewart, pp. 199. 2s. 6d. Oliver and Boyd. 
London, 1828. 

Tins is a very amusing and instructive little book 
for a juvenile present. The stories in it are well chosen, 
and abridged with care. It deserves to be preferred 
to scores of other works intended to awaken a love of 
reading in the young scholar, and furnish him with ma- 



M. M. Saint Geobob et Sihonin. 
' La Grand Diner' is the production of these gentle- 
men, and ha* just been produced at the Theatre du 
Vaudeville with complete success. The plot consists 
of a dinner given by a poor devil of a clerk in a pnblic 
office, to his superior, with as little of beneficial result 
to himself as WilmotHorton's ' Report on Emigration' 
to his country ; but it, (the Vaudeville,) exhibit* soEne 
talent, and wo* well received. 
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/farrvtint of a* AkvU to the Summit if Mont Blanc, 
i* Aitgmt Intl. By J. AuMja, Eta. Hi. Longman 
and Co. Loudon, 1828.— {Unpublished.) 
* Wb have had the Rood fortune to receive a por- 
tion of the forthcoming work of Mr. Auldjo, con- 
taining a part of his description of an Ascent to 
the Summit of Mont Blanc ; and ive present it 
to our readers, as an interesting specimen of the 
intended publication. 

* At but we attained the Grand Plateau,' the largest 
of the plains of ice on the mountain, having the base 
of Mont Blanc on the further aide, the Dome dn Gouts' 
on the right, a precipice of ice and snow, with the (to- 
chers Rouges, and the Mont Blanc du Tacul, on the 
left. The view from this situation is very fine : these 
mountains, all rising directly from the plain, hare a 
most striking appearance': some large crevices intersect 
it, and others extend immediately under Mont Blanc, 
where the guides were lost in 1B20. There is also a 
neat accumulation of broken ice and snow from ava- 
lanches, on the part close to Mont Blanc and the D6uie. 
' The sun was shining on some parts of the plateau, 
hut far from us. As we felt the cold bitterly, we agreed 
to atop at the commencement of the plain, in a crevice 
of from fifteen to twenty feet in width. In it we found 
a Bridge, which, on examination, was considered strong 
enough to. bear the whole party at once, and, beign 
down in the chasm, it would shelter os from the north 
wind, which bad blown strongly the whole morning, 

We therefore chose this bridge to breakfast upon. It 
was past seven, and we bad been walking for more than 
four hours and a half, without any rest but the wea- 
rying and tedious halting which 1 have described. It 
was with pleasure that J found all anxious to stop in 
this comfortable crevice; comfortable, compared with 
our previous exposure to the wind, but still very cold. 

' While breakfast was preparing, I could not resist 
the temptation of wandering along the edge of thecre- 
vice, on the Plateau side. The depth of it was immense, 
its great breadth affording me an opportunity of mak- 
ing, in the literal sense of the phrase, a more profound 
examination than before. The deep blueish-green layers 
of ice, now varying into others more or less so, and 
sometimes nearly white, were shown to great advan- 
tage, with thousands of long clear icicles hanging from 
all the little breaks in the strata. Immediately to the 
right of our bridge, 1 found that the opposite side of 
tbe crevice formed an obtuse angle, from which a wall 
of ice passed along tbe side of the hill which we had 
last ascended. The side 1 was standing on joined an 
immense wall, or precipice, which crossed the remain- 
der of the space between tbe angle thus formed and the 
Mont Blanc du Tacul, forming a barrier to that part 
of the Plateau. Under onr bridge I could see, and the 
manner in which it bung suspended, with all the guides 
sitting on it, was a beautiful and curious sight. It 
thrilled through my body. My blood curdled at the 
thought, that, in one moment, without a chance of 
escape, they might be all precipitated intoetcrnity. Yet 
□o such idea ever entered the imagination of the 
thoughtless but brave guides, who sat singing, laughing, 
and eating as hearty a meal as if each was safely al 
home by his own fireside, either unconscious or regard- 
less of the danger of their present situation. 

' The cold, as I have said, was excessive. I placed 
my thermometer against a baton, about two feet from 
the snow on the bridge, and tbe point at which the 
mercury rested was 18$ degrees Fahrenheit, or 6—0 
Reaumur, at twenty minutes after seven, A.M. The 
rarity of the air bad not affected any of us, for the 
chickens which were produced for breakfast though 
frozen, were soon disposed of, as well as some cheese*, 
which was particularly relished. The negus innde by 
Cootet tbe night before was pronounced to be real 
nectar. Besides, it had the advantage of being iced, 



* ' M. De Saussu re states, that at the Rochers Rouge; 
the bread and provisions were completely frozen. How. 
ever, the thermometer had not been below three de- 
grees under the freezing point, and these provisions. 
abut up and covered in a basket, and carried on a man': 
back, ought to have been preserved from cold by tbi 
heat of his body. " I am persuaded," he continues, 
" that in the plain, at tbe same temperature, these 
aliments would not have been frozen, and very likely the 
thermometer enclosed in the basket would not have de- 
scended to zero ; but, in this rarified and constantly- 
renewed air, bodies impregnated with water experience 
a very great and rapid evaporation, and thus beeom 
cold much sooner than the dry bulb of a thermometer. 



crystals passing through it in a variety of directions 

while it was in tbe bottle, but on being poured out a 

dim formed instantly upon it. The time allotted for 

our repast was very agreeably passed, not one of the 

party regretting his having engaged in this expedition, . 

' all desirous of proceeding ; therefore the meal was 

looner finished than we prepared to depart, leaving 

i of the provisions and all the knapsacks which we 

had brought there but one : this contained bottle* of 

negus, a mixture of vinegar, wine, and water, boiled 

■ith spices and a great deal of sugar, (a capital beverage 

>r such an expedition,) lemonade, and one chicken, in 

case any of os should feel disposed to eat when on the 

' We traversed the Plateau, winding towards the 
left, or Mont Blanc du Tarul, leaving the old route, 
whicb led right across the plain, and ascended the 
steep masses of snow and ice which hang on tins side 
of the Mont Blanc, so delicately and dangerously 
poised, that the slightest noise, or concussion of the 
air, even that proceeding from speaking, moves them 
from their situation, and they fail, rushing down the 
declivities with overwhelming velocity, widening as 
tbey proceed, till at last they extend from one side of 
the mountain to tbe other, and cover tbe plain below 
with debris. It was one of those avalanches, or slips 
of snow, which, in this very spot, involved and buried 
under its mass, in tbe deep crevice, the three unfortu- 
nate men who were lost in the expedition formed by 
Dr. Hamel. 

'At last tbe sun shone forth with anim sting beat, 
and welcome was it to us, for onr pace was too steady 
and slow to give us an opportunity of keeping our- 
selves warm by exercise. Cold and shivering as we 
were, we could hardly bear tbe fatigue we had now to 
encounter, or undertake to pass the dangerous point 
which we found in the direction of our march, and 
which must be got over, though it was some consola- 
tion that it was known to he the last trial we were to 
undergo, after it there being only two enemies to 
contend with— the rarified air, or the fatigue arising 
from climbing the almost perpendicular ascent which 
leads directly to tbe summit. 

' The approach to this last danger was from the Pla- 
teau, descending into a broken crevice, and thence 
ascending a cliff of snow, exceedingly steep, which 
brought us to a wall of ice some feet in height, baring 
scaled whicb, we found a declivity of snow, inclining 
towards a precipice at an angle of 70". Along the 
edge of this precipice we had to walk for some minu|es, 
and then in zig-zag to ascend the bill until we came to 
a plain. This was a difficult thing to accomplish, and 
footing in the awkward position in which we 
re, supporting ourselves with tbe 
the snow, which was beginning to 
bodies up ; then the steps being 
rut, and soon - worn by those who trod in them first, 
made it a hazardous enterprise to move forward, and 
to retreat was impossible. No accident did occur, and 
I thought it quite miraculous. 

' Our success now was quite certain, and wc congra- 
tulated each other on this happy circumstance, which 
inspired each member of the party with fresh animation 

' While engaged in passing this last difficulty, our 
attention was arrested by a loud noise, or hissing 
sound, which the guides knew to proceed from some 
vast body of ice and snow falling in avalanche. It 



were obliged to n 
ris-ht hand buried 



must hare been caused by the 

mense mass upon a rock or plain, in an instant the 
atilness which had been disturbed resumed its reign. 
A great avalanche had fallen. The guides decided that 
it was upon the Italian side of the mountain, but were 
mistaken, as was afterwards discovered. 

' A plain of snow which presented no difficulty al- 
lowed us^to proceed with great comfort, and to quicken 
our pace. For some minutes we passed along the base 
of the rocks called Rochers Rouges, and came to an 

that I first felt any effect from the rarity of the nir ; 
for soon after 1 began to ascend there was an oppres- 
sion on the chest, n difficulty of breathing; n quick- 
ness of pulsation soon followed, with a great inclina- 
tion to thirst, and a fulness in the veins of the head ; 
but still 1 experienced no headache, nor was there the 
slightest symptom of besmorrbage. Most of the guides 
were affected in the same way. 

' At nine o'clock we were on the last point of the 
Rochers Rouges, and came again into the old line of 
ascent, which we had quitted on the Grand Plateau, 
the first deviation from which had been made by 
Messrs. Hawes and Fellows, on the 25th July last. 
These gentlemen pursued the route which X followed. 



'Ifeltalittle exhausted, and was greatly disappointed 
on finding that the lemonade, tbe best thing that could 
be used for refreshing onr weakened powers, bad been 
lost by the breaking of the bottles. I was obliged to 
proceed without relief, being afraid to attack the 
negus, for the guides must have shared it, and we 
might find the want of It when we had got higher np, 
and where the increase of fatigue, and the rarity of air, 
would render it much more necessary to us than at 
present, every few paces that we ascended the oppression 
and suffering becoming greater. 

' We crossed a plain of snow which rose gently from 
tbe Rochers Rouges ; at the end of It was the only 
crevice we had met for some time: it was deep and 
wide. One bridge was tried, but it gave way ; a little 
further another whs found, over which we managed to 
pass by placing tbe batons on it, and being drawn over 
on our backs. Two or three managed to cross on 
another, using great care, and joined us ; hut, when we 
bad proceeded up tbe acclivity before us some little 
distance, we were surprised by a shrill scream, and on 
turning beheld Jean Marie Coutet up to his neck in tbe 
snow covering the crevice. He had waudcrrd from the 
party, and, coming to the crack, sought and found tbe 
place where the guides had walked across, and at- 
tempted to follow their course, but not taking tbe 
proper care to ehoose their footsteps, had got about 
eighteen inches on one side of them, and the conse- 
quence was, that when in the centre he sunk up to bis 
shoulders, saving himself from inevitable destruction 
only by stretching ont his arms, his baton, by mere 
chance, coming obliquely on the bridge, otherwise he 
would have slipped through, and all attempts to hare 
saved or raised him out of the crevice would hare been 
impossible. The perilous situation he was in was 
appalling; all ran down to him, and he was drawn out, 
but had nearly lost hia presence of mind, so greatly 
had he been terrified. However, he soon recovered, 
and acknowledged bis want of precaution, which bad 
very nearly destroyed tbe pleasure of the undertaking, 
when we were so near its happy conclusion.' Fp-33— 40. 



MACREADY'S MACBETH IN PARIS. 



Among tbe good effects of the active literary inter- 
course' which now seems established between Great 
Britain and the Continent, we hope may be reckoned 
its tendency to counteract that disposition to depreciate 
foreign merit, which unfortunately prevails, more or 
less, in all countries, and certainly not in the least 
degree in our own. The drama is the branch of lite- 
rature with respect to which this disposition has most 
decidedly, and, we think, most unreasonably, displayed 
itself ; more particularly in the questions raised be- 
tween ourselves and our nearest neighbours across the 
Channel. They accuse us of disregarding all rules, 
though the early drama of other countries is equally 
irregular ; and we prefer against them (he charge of a 
slavish imitation of ancient models, — though a people 
a little more remote from us, namely, the Italians, 
have been still more remarkable for instances of a strict 
adherence to the forms of Greek tragedy. Vicinage 
seems, therefore, to have exasperated tbe disputants, 
as if it were thought patriotic to contemn tbe under- 
standing as well as the prowess of one's rivals. 

We wish we could say that this spirit had been con- 
fined to tbe vulgar panders to national hostility ; but, 
unfortunately, it must be confessed, that it has insinu- 
ated itself into some superior minds, and has made 
genius and learning its instruments. Flippant observa- 
tions and rash judgments, on the drama of each coun- 
try, disfigure the literature of both. Perhaps, in this 
contest, we have not been the least culpable ; for, 
though Voltaire is much complained of on our side, 
yet Voltaire was not so ignorant of English literature 
as some of our Aristarchuses have shown themselves 
lo be of French. Besides, if Voltaire censured in- 
considerately at one part of his life, he compensated by 
sounder criticism at another, when increased know- 
ledge, and more mature judgment, give weight to his 
opinion. Thirty years after he had called Shakspealai 
mm talliinbauque and us sauvage pris de n'n, be acknotK 
ledged him to be unginie sublime, — lepeiutre dela na- 

Precipitate opinions on foreign literature, as well 
as on other matters, are much more common than 
tbe subsequent correction of error, on better infor- 
mation. With 'respect to the drama, though the sub- 
ject has been treated by men of profound learning, we 
venture to say, that one essential means of judging has 
generally been wanting. Setting aside the question of the 
unities, it is obvious that it must be extremely difficult, 
(perhaps it would not be too much to say impassible,) 
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for a person who possesses only a literary knowledge 
of a language, to reel Ibe text of a dramatic: composi- 
tion in the mum manner u ■ native Of the country in 
which that language is indigenous. Sentiments and 
ideas which delight u, when happily expressed in the 
ever-pleating accents of a mother-tongue, will often 
appear doe/radcd by a perfectly correct translation into 
another language. But if English literature has some- 
tinea suffered from titt undignified or imperfect dress 
in which foreigners have clothed it, we hare not been 
much behind them in similar travesties. We re- 
collect as) instance wherein sn eminent English critic 
haa represented Racine, aa making Ulysses say, in re- 
ference to the sacrifice of lpbigenia, ' I am ready to 
try.' Now this, through a strictly correct translation 
of the original words, ' Je suis prfit de pleurer,' is by 
no meant a air one in a tragic sense. But substitute, 
' I almost weep,' or, ' I can scarce refrain from tears,' 
and that which strikes na as low and ridiculous in the 
critic's rarsion disappears. 

We are glad, however, to find that the inter- 
change of dramatic representations of French in 
London, and English in Psria, seems to be equally 
encouraged in both countries. Nothing could be better 
calculated lo improve the spirit of criticism, to teach 
the two nations to appreciate each other justly, and to 
diminish, if not entirely remove, many prejudices 
which ignorance has fostered on both sides. That this 
has, in some degree, already been effected, appears 
from some candid criticism which we hare, within these 
few days, observed in the Paris journals, on the ap- 
pearance of Macready on the stage of the SalltFatmrf, 
and which has led to these observations. 

A writer in toe Joonal da Detail thus describes 
Macready, and commenta oo his first appearance. 
' Macready is, take him all in all, a fine actor. He is 
Of tall stature, and bis strongly marked muscles indi- 
cate that degree of physical strength which is suitable 
to a tragedian, and above all to a rep resent* live of 
Shakspeare's characters. His countenance, though not 
regularly handsome, possesses great power of expres- 
sion. His voice, though not of that character best 
suited to the expression of tragical sentiments, is never- 
theless dear and distinct ; and Macready frequently 
contrives, by broken— by balf-articulated words, ut- 
tered in an under tone, to produce the most overpower- 
ing effect on the feelings of his audience. It cannot be 
denied tlint this actor possesses both intelligence and en- 
ergy j but so difficult is the character of Macbeth, that 
he does not fulfil the idea formed of it by an impartial 
reader of Shakspcare. The character presents a mul- 
titude of delicate shades which seemed to escape the 
actor, who, in the presence of a French audience, pro- 
bably felt himself sometimes under restraint, and some- 
times at liberty to use freedoms, upon which he would 
not otherwise have ventured.' 

In spite of the extravagant praises which our gallant 
neighbours have hitherto lavished on Miss Sinithson, 
they are compelled to acknowledge, that the character 
of Lady Macbeth, which has been assigned to her, is 
somewhat uu deuut de ia farce. 

The French, who are always reluctant to admit of 
the appearance of ghosts in tragedy, complain, that, 
in the representation of ' Macbeth,' few pains were 
taken to reconcile them to what they style the Phan- 
tattaagorie Bri laiin iqu e. One critic, who seems to have 
expected, even in a stage ghost, something like the 
shadowy effect which Retach has given to the buried 
Majesty of Denmark, complains, that the figure of 
Bauuuo, instead of rising speclre-likc from the earth, 
advances from the side scenes, tout aiuii bua portani, 
auui grot tl auui propremeut habilli, as ever he was in 
his life time, — and the ghost was, moreover, so very 
ariuteiucMt coiffee, that the question 

1 Way dost tarn shake tbj gory locks at ma i ' 
was perfectly unintelligible. 

In conclusion, it may be observed, that though the 
writers in the French Journals fall into mistakes re- 
specting our literature, which are pardonable in 
foreigners, yet their criticism is candid, and proves 
that a certain knowledge of the English drama is 
more common in France than it baa hitherto been 
supposed lo be. 



C BUILDINGS OF LONDON. 



llUttratie** of the Public Buildingt of London, ,dth 
Autorical tind dricripth* account! of each edifice, fly 
J. DrittoH, F. S.A., Ifc, and A. PugH, architect. 
2 vols. Bvo., 143 plates. London, 1828. 
Suca a work as the present, hod long been a 
desideratum, both as illustrative of the edifices 
of the British metropolis, and as one affording, 



in a convenient form, and at a very moderate 
price, a series of architectural designs in vai ' 
styles, and for various purposes. Mere vi 
however well executed, are seldom to be trusted 
as to accuracy, either of proportion or detail ; 
or eren, should they be correct in these respects, 
still, since they exhibit little more than the ge- 
neral composition and effect of a building, they 
are very inadequate as architectural studies. It 
may be objected, perhaps, by some, that the 
scale of the plates, in the volumes before us, is 
too small to exhibit those minuter details which 
the architectural student demands ; and, in oi 
two instances, in such sulijecti as St. Paul's Ca- 
thedral, and the Bank of England, we regret 
that portions of the elevations were not given 
on a larger scale. In general, however, the 
plates are sufficiently perspicuous, even for the 
purpose of those who wish to analyse and study 
the buildings Ibey represent, more minutely than 
persons in general require. 

Considering the number of new buildings erect- 
ed in the metropolis and its environs, during the 
present reign, many of which will be found in 
these ' Illustrations,' we think it a favourable 
symptom, that there are not more in an inferior 
style, and that there are so many which possess 
indisputable merit. Notwithstanding, therefore, 
that in some instances we could wish no embel- 
lishment had been attempted, since it has only 
led to deformity, still we do augur favourably 
for the future. With greater correctness of de- 
tail, and greater purity and simplicity of design, 
the architects of the present day exhibit more 
invention in their compositions and accessories, 
more pleasing and more picturesque effects, than 
their predecessors aimed at. 

Respecting the publication before us, we can 
conscientiously assure our readers, that, if they 
have any taste for architectural subjects, they will 
find ample gratification for it in these volumes, 
not only in the embellishments, but in the de- 
scriptive letter-press. The account of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, by Messrs. Brayley anil Gwilt, is re- 
plete with much valuable historical and scientific 
information. The latter has also furnished the 
descriptions of St. Stephen's, Walbrook, St. Mar- 
tin's, and St. James's, Westminster, which evince 
a thorough knowledge of the subject, although 
we do not always agree with him on points of 
taste ; and, if We may venture to dissent from a 
professional critic, we should say, with regard to 
Walbrook Church, that, elegant as the dome and 
thetffect of the column! are, the naked walls, 
and the uncouth little oval windows, arc an) thing 
but beautiful, or in accordance with the rest. U 
we were to suggest an improvement in a design, 
held to be the master-piece of Wren, we should 
say that, instead of diminutive oral windows — 
more becoming a stable than a church, it would 
hare keen better to introduce a scries of arcades 
descending to the level of the bases of the co- 
lumns, closed up below, and having merely the 
arched portion glazed. The archivolts and im- 
posts to these arcades, would have formed a pleas- 
ing decoration, subservient to, but partaking the 
character of, the arches that support the dome. 
Within each of these arcades might also have 
been a pannel to receive a mural monument ; by 
which means, however they might vary in detail, 
these tablets would bare been uniform both in 
arrangement and dimensions. As it is, this inte- 
rior has an unfinished appearance, and the mean- 
ness of the other features forms any thing but an 
agreeable contrast to the beauty of the dome. 
There are some other particulars, with regard to 
which we dissent nearly Into ccelo from Mr. Gwilt, 
but we cannot now stop to notice them, for we 
hare already, perhaps, dwelt too long on this 
Church, while there are so many newer subjects. 

Proceeding from the pens of different writers, 
the letter-press accounts manifest various, occa- 
sionally, perhaps, rather conflicting, opinions; 
some, too, are only historical and descriptive, 
while othera consist of little more than critical 



remarks. But this defect, if it really be one, is 
not of much moment ; and we should still regard 
this publication as an Important accession to our 
histories and topographies of London, eren did it 
contain no plates. These, however, constitute itt 
principal feature, and are generally executed w'rflT 
a degree of taste and ability that renders them 
not at all inferior to those exquisite little archi- 
tectural designs in Landon's 'AnnalesduMtiseer' 
which is speaking highly in their praise. 

In the preface to the second volume, Mr. Brit- 
ton takes a cursory riew of the numerous build- 
ings now in progress, or recently completed, in 
the metropolis: hut we regret to find, aa must, 
doubtless, every purchaser of the work, that he 
does not add, that, in consequence of these nume- 
rous materials for his purpose, it is his intention 
to publish another volume. 



The whole range of history, ancient and modern, 
does not present one action more exalted in character 
than the incident which M. Le Tbiere has chosen for 
the subject of this historical painting. The Roman 
soldier and father, drawn from the camp by*anxiety for 
a daughter, whose honour and liberty had been menaced 
in his absence by the wiles of a libidinous and artful 
Magistrate, finding that death alone can preserve his 
child from pollution, nobly prefers the fatal alterna- 
tive, and with the parental band infixes the deadly 
weapon in her bosom. Turning, then, with the reeking 
blade to the tyrant, he exclaims, ■ Applus, by this 
blood I devote thee!' Is it possible, how little conver- 
sant soever we be with art, to approach a painting 
which professes to represent this sublime and affecting 
story, without feeling the inspiration of high and noble 
ideas? Can we fail to see that there never was pre- 
sented a happier opportuaity for the exercise of the 
most elevated style of art, for the employment of all that 
is powerful and lofty in expression ; of alt the nobility 
and grandeur of which the figure of man is susceptible ; 
of all that is interesting, youthful and lovely in the 
female form? Manly dignity and passion, and wo- 
manly grace and patience, offer themselves to our ima- 
gination, as the chief and sure characteristics in the 
composition of such a picture. Prepossessed with 
these notions, we are disappointed on arriving before 
the painting of M. Le Thiere. In it tile sublimity of 
the subject is wholly neglected. The artist's judgment, 
and not his feeling, has dictated faischoice of a theme : 
he has studied, and not entirely in rain, to produce an 
effective picture, but that effect is wholly independent 
of loftiness or dignity, loveliness or grace. There is 
not an attitude or expression in the whole production 
which has either of those qualities. 

It is difficult to show indulgence towards a work of 
such high pretensions, which fails in so material a par- 
ticular as the due conception of the capabilities of its 
subject, yet the present state of the arts forbids us to 
encourage fastidiousness j and, having made our ob- 
jections, therefore, to the want of elevation in cha- 
racter which has been shown in the general design 
of this picture, we are not backward in allowing that 
its execution evinces considerable skill. The principal 
figures and groups are prominent and attractive — the 
two decemvirs, excepting as to the expression of the 
heads, and in that respect they are bad amongst the bad, 
are the best in the picture, and are well grouped : the 
figure of Virginius, although in a style truly bumble and 
vulgar, b as great energy, and is remarkable moreover, for 
tite originality of its composition. The heads of Virginia, 
the Nurse, Icilius aud Numitorius, arc very cleverly 
composed ; but, in regarding this part of the picture, 
the objection forces itself on the mind, that, to give the 
' .teres t to the subject of which it is susceptible, the 
mcern of Icilius should have been bestowed on the yet 
breathing Virginia ; his execration of the tyrant should 
have been reserved. The lower part of the body of 
Virginia is ill drawn, and seems smashed rather than 
sinking. On the other side of the picture, the figures 
are altogether common place. The mother and her 
child is an imitation, and bnt a pitiful one, of the 
Niobe of the Florentine gallery ; the figure of the 
bearded old man, in the foreground, is faulty alto- 
gether — badly drawn, and mannered in conception. 
A good chiantevro effect is wanting in this part, 
more especially, of the picture: the figures are 

consequently deficient in relief or rotundity, said 
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distinctness-. tbcy sre confused in ■ general flatness. 
An injurious effect is occasioned to tbe whole picture, 
by the neglect of *>ri*l perspective ; the group, for in- 
stance, in the middle ground, ia as strong in colour as 
the mist prominent figures in the foreground. The 
eolonring la on the whole powerful, although it i» not 
On the finest principle : black is too prevalent, and the 
Tel drapery in the centre of the picture strike* ai as 
too positive. Great art has been shown in the arrange- 
ment of the exhibition room, which is admirably con- 
trivt'J for throwing light on the punting, while the 
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ark. 



The tenor of our criticiiras, we trust, will preclude the 
necessity of our disclaiming nationality. Wo make 
bo comparison* between this work and any production 
of an artist of our own. We know but one standard 
by which to judge of art of such lofty pretensions ; 
and that is the ancient matters i no modern work, be 
it French, Engliah, or Italian, will probably atand that 
teat — but unless it do, experience forbids us to pro- 
nounce it a fine work. An historical painting is as an 
«pic poem ; we must have excellence or nothing ; me- 
diocrity is intolerable. But even estimating Mr. Le 
Thiere'a present work by comparison with bin own 
former efforts, and with a production of a countryman 
of his own : — in point of design, the lieatk of Virginia, 
a Tar inferior lo the Judgment of Brutal .- ia style of 
colouring, Mr. Delacroix's painting of the Execution if 
the Doge, now in the British Institution, is much its 



southern piece*. Hi* Crnmpmuile, Html Paiaot, Bridgi 
of Sight, f'riton, Ifc. ml Vtnict, No. 21., i* in his claarast 
and brightest manner. Without requiring architectural 
precision, we wish we could see greater firmness of 
band in this artist's drawing. Nia buildings seem 
threatened with the fate of the poor Brunswick Theatre, 
— few of them are upright. Tbe Campanile itself ia 
tottering. But Vrattt-Horioge Rum, No. 24., is one of 
Mr. Frout's beat specimens ; it has a delightful tone of 

Twilight, No. 27., Samel, 43. G. Barrets. The 
latter ha* a splendid effect ; tbe composition would be 
delightful, were it not that the too frequent repetition 
of temples and pediments, and this fault pervades tbe 
artists other works, degenerates into mannerism, aad 
bespeaks poverty of invention. 

Midnmmrr fHghft Dream, Act II. Scene III., J. 
Crista)!, ia much loo substantial for it* subject. The 
figures smell too much of mother earth for the occupa- 
tion of roae-bud-c anker-killing and warring with rear- 
mice. Taken detacbedly, they are ably done, and are 
no disgrace to the pencil of this popular artist. 

With his work we shall close our account for tbe 
present, in the intention of returning the notice of this 
deservedly popular exhibition in onr next number. 



We ever hail the opening of this exhibition with ir 
than ordinary satisfaction : we are sure of meetin: 
it with what is excellent in its kind. Our natii 
pride is gratified hy the conviction, that Europe 
nothing in art which will bear n comparison with tbe 
productions of our artists in water-rolour. In other 
branches, artists, both at home and abroad, labour, but 
labour in rain, to attain that perfection, of which ex 
ample*, left by past ages, make us but too sensible of 
the present dearth ; while our performances in water- 
colour are not only the best existing, hut will stand the 
test of the application of the general rules of artistiesl 
excellence. The present is the twenty-fourth exhibition, 
and is considered the best which bus yet been formed. 
Without pretending to vouch for this fact, which we 
leave to more veteran loungers than ourselves, but of 
which we are assured on excellent authority, and which 
we hare no difficulty in believing, we can safely 
assert that it ia behind none of its predecessors of 
several years past. Names long familiar and dear to 
Our readers figure in the catalogue, and those of 
Fielding, Robson, Prout, Cristall, Gastineau, Wild, 
Harding, Nash, and Stepbanoff will apprise them, at 
once, of the nature and merit of tbe works contained in 
tbe exhibition. 

The effort* of Mr. Robson's pencil are, a* usual, 
abundant in his several manners. The first in order of 
Uw list, ia Snouden frrm the Nmtile Poait, which is 
followed hy nearly half a hundred. His mountain and 
lake scene) bare all that power and effect for which his 
work* of that nature are dislinguised ; they posseas 
those qualities even to excess, and would, perhaps, 
please more were they less labored. Of his views of 
cities, which include many, if not all thoae which form 
the work now publishing of the cities of England, the 
view of Edinburgh, from Salisbury Crags, No. 241, is 
the moat delightful. 

Mr. Copley Fielding's numbers, we believe, exceed 
those of Mr. Robson's, and are not less varied in their 
subjects. His Southampton Samel, No. 181, is a 
most brilliant production, — truly golden ; an objection 
may be raised to it, and it is one from which few of his 
works are exempt, that there is a want of substantiality 
in the objects. A distant firm of Portsmouth, from 
Spilhra/l, under the effects of a snual at sea, is in a 
more forcible manner than is usually adopted by this 
artist, but is a very happy effort, and displays the ver- 
satility of his talent. There are one or two others of 
the same character in the collection. 

Mr. Dewint'a several pieces are attractive by their 
truth, and rigid observance of nature. On this ac- 
count they are admirable. His Slacking Barley, 
Castle Rising, No. 245, may lie taken as a happy spc- 

Thc Temple of Vesta, Tfveli, Mr. Havel, is as Com- 

Jlete a contrast a* can be imagined to the coM tone ol 
it. Dewiut, out is far J^ .' much in the other ex- 
treme ; the composition of the landscape is beautiful 
and rich. 
Mr. Front ha* been more happy in nia western than 



exhibitions now open, that in 
Maddox-street ia not the least interesting. It is a col- 
lection of paintings of merit, brought together from 
various quarters. Among tbese, are some frescos of 
Paul Veronese, which have nndergone the almost mit 
cnlons process of being detached from the walls 
which they were painted. Although they do not 
with the fresco paintings on which our ideas of that: 
are formed, from the specimens of the Roman and 
other schools, and have not much of the character of 
■louring, in which Paul Veronese so great'y excelled 
in oil, yet they are very elegant compositions ; and 
their rarity alone, as frescos, would make them a va- 
luable acquisition to the richest gallery. 

This room contains, besides, several very choice 
pieces in oil-paintings. Among these, we are proud to 
" ■ -" able productions of our own Wil- 
the Bear-hunt: the latter with 
figures by Mortimer. They are hill of imagination and 
force, partaking of the character of Poussin and Rosa. 
No. 3. is a very spirited specimen of a Gainsborough's 
powers. The collection contains, besides, a delightful 
Venae and Cupid of Giorgione, several Claudes, a Sal- 
vator Rosa, a very clever Burgomatter'i Daughter, by 
Rembrandt, aTeniers, Wouvermanns, and several other 
very meritorious pieces of the Italian, Dutch, and 
Flemish school*. 



view of the town and anchorage, with the broad es> 
panse of tbe Atlantic Ocean. 

The Waterfall is also * striking subject, and well 
treated, though its regularity make* it lea* picturesque 
than if more broken. 

RibierodosSocoiridos, with a broken arched bridge 
over the bed of a torrent, and cattle grazing, has Ba- 
thing remarkable in it* scenery. 

Jardin de Serra, the next in ordar, with it* peaked 
*nd .rounded bill*, clothed with exuberant wood, and 
mansions and cottages, peeping through the tree*, is 
extremely characteristic of tropical and insular sce- 
ne iv gsne rally. 

Descent into the Currsl, frem tbe ridge under Fiep 
Grande, is a fine specimen of a bold and rocky pas*. 

The church ofNossa Seabor do LWramen lo the 



Ribiera Brava, with a rustic, wooden bridgn over a 
brook ; and Calheta, with its single aroa over a deep 
ravine, are each interesting. 

Pico Uuivo, the Torrinhas, etc. from the Paul de 
Serra, is the least perfect impression of the seri.-s. 

Encommiado of St. Vincente is extremely grand, and 
resemble* in many of its features, the towering subli- 
mity of tbe Syrian Lebanon. 

The Church of Ponta Delgada, with it* sterile rack*, 
and tbe adjoining cove or rock of the sea, Mem* fitted 
for the austerities of monastic retirement. 

Pico Ruivn, etc., from the high grounds of St. Jorre, 
is another grand mountain view, full of wild beauty. 

Ribierode St. Jorge, and Fayal, are pleasing viewi ; 
Rebiero Mayo Mstade, with it* solitaiy wood* aid 
sharply-peaked mountains, ia quite Alpine in character. 

Santa Cruz is uninteresting ; but Maehud, and t ie 
town of Porto Santo, especially the former, are views 
of a very pleasing description. 

The three last, namely. Interior At Porto Santo, the 
Valley of Porto Crut, and the Cliffs on the north -east 
side of Point Lorenio, are among tbe most striking in 
:ries, which, taken as a whole, may be recom- 
ed as one of great interest, and giving, with the 
■ preas descriptions accompanying it, the most 
complete idea of the scenery of Madeira, that anj one, 
without actually visiting the island itself, could posies*. 



VIEWS IN MADEIRA. 



Twcnty-iix vlewt in the Madeiras, executed tit stone *y 

Mean. Wateli, Nicholtm, Harding, Am*, VtHt- 

neuee. Quad, Ifc. trc, after drawings made from 

nature by the Rev. Jama Butmer, M.A., F.R.S., 

tft. Ifc. Folio. Rivingtons, Carpenters, and Engel- 

mann and Co. London, 1825. 

This ia one of the moat pleasing and beat executed 

aerie* of views that we have ever seeo, to the same 

extent, on stone ; and its success, wbirh we take to 

be certain, will, no doubt, lead to similar collection* 

for publication in the same form; 

The first view, is of the Town of Funchal, as seen 
from the anchorage, and is very striking, especially 
in its hack ground, where the towering bills touch 
with their summits upon the region of the clouds. 

Forte do llheo, Loo Rock, with a schooner and 
boat at anchor, and a ship entering, under full sail, 
is equally interesting, though of a totally different de- 
scription, having the unbroken horizon of the sea and 
sky for its line of distance. 

Funchal, from the Cbapel of Santa Catheiena, give* 
a near view of the Citadel named, and the coatume of 
the Monks, as well as a view of the interior of the 

A Fortaleza do Pico, the Peak Castle, offer* an ex- 
tremely interesting assemblage of fortifications, scarped 
rocks, scattered dwellings, balconies, vineyards, and 
gardens. 

View among tbe Moinho*, is a fine subject, but not 
so skilfully treated as the former one*, and is marked 
by a want of distinctness in its distance. 

The District of Funchal, from the mountain-path 
above tbe Allegria, is full of the wiklncss of cuoun- 
| tain solitude, and, agreeably terminated by a distant 



PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 



King' i Theatre.- -Thursday. 
Mademoiselle Sontag repeated the character of 
Rosina on Thursday last, to a house as overflowing a* 
on tbe preceding Tuesday, and her exertions could 
not have been more enthusiastically greeted on her 
first appearance. The extraordinary facility of ex- 
ecution, and correctness of intonation, displayed by this 
young lady, in the performance of Rode's violin varia- 
tions, are unequalled by any singer in existence. For 
ourselves, we are no admirers of variations, instru- 
mental or vocal ; they form an excrescence of the art, 
which has been fostered of late years to such an ex- 
tent as, jn many instances, to supersede the culture of 
the parent tree, and lo threaten tbe extinction of every 
thing simple and natural in the art. 

Flattering a* the reception of Mademoiselle Sontag 
has been, we feel convinced that her tout- nimble 
would have created a still greater sensation in the 
musical portion of this metropolis, had it not been for 
the extravagant termain which her features, her figure, 
her voice, and her talents, bare been severally blssoned 
over civilised Europe, by tbe ultra panegyric* of bar 
countrymen. A word or two upon German enthusiasm 
in musical matter* will, therefore, not be oat of pUaa 
at the present moment. 

At tbe residences of many German courts, where an 
Opera is t sine i/vn nan, the homage and adulation which 
is paid to every rising star in their musical horizon, la 
generally as excessive ash is preposterous in its display. 
From the court tbe prhnadonna enjoys, at least, a hand- 
some carriage, a table of some half doaencovers,and emo- 
luments far exceeding those of the highest officer of state. 
By tbe people she is regaled with serenades ; multitudes 
surround her carriage, escort it to and from the theatre, 
and remain shouting *nd clapping beneath her windows 
till past midnight. In short, music is there a necessary 
of life : soldiers and non-commissioned officers are 
marched every Sunday evening, with their side-arms, 
to the gallery of the playhouse, as regularly a* they at* 
led in the morning to church ; and, on the production 
of Spontini'a Olympia, the cavalry regiments of a 
whole principality were drafted of their trumpeters, to 
increase the orchestra of the Opera, In which * clang 

of brawn uubtunenbs «p produced, thj* rendered the 
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passing tattoo of all the drums of the garrison, in the 
opinion of a Prussian prince, most ' soothing music' 

It may be Veil imagined then, that the Germans, 
however profound in their harmonics and gifted with 
the most correct taste in every thing relating to in- 
strumental musk, are often led away by mere execu- 
tion and accidental circumstances in their estimation 
of vocal talent ; indeed, if any style of singing may be 
termed peculiar to the country, it is certainly not 
founded on the purest model*. Their prime tinnnt 
more often astonish than delight ; melody is too fre- 
quently sacrificed by them to execution, and the redun- 
dancy of shake and divisions to which we have in 
former articles adverted, is any thing but congenial to 
the ear, familiarised with the beat Italian artists. A 
stay of some duration in Italy would be of incalculable 
service to all their celebrated vocalists, but these ladies 
are generally so spoiled by the spplause that is indiscri- 
minatelv lavished on their early exertions, that they 
See little reason in making any sacrifice towards the 
improvement of a talent which in its actual state calls 
forth the admiration of thousands. 

Kingi Theatre — Saturday. 
Rossini's serious opera of ' Semiramide,' wbb brought 
forward for the first time this season on tbe 19th inst., 
with sn accession of talent which promise* to render it, 
after soother representation, the most perfect, as re- 
gards musical execution, of tbe productions of the 
season. Thepcrmutrl of this opera has undergone so 
many changes for tbe better, that we imsgine we can- 
not give our musical readers at a distance, a belter 
idea of its present efficiency than in recapitulating the 

Semhuuda HadanuPaita. 

Idieuo !..''..! Signnr Curlnnl. 

Oroo Signor Porto. 

The highly dramatic interest of the story, which is 
sustained even to tbe last scene, is too well known to 
need detail here. The music improves considerably 
upon repetition ; what at first ap]>eared teeming with 
noise and bisarrerie, has become so familiarised to our 
ear, that we perceive, at every successive representation, 
a greater portion of dramatic expression and frequent 
traits of originality. There are certainly a few of the 
most barefaced plagiarisms that even Rossini has been 
guilty of. To adduce only two instances ; compare 
O roe's exclamation in the third scene, 

In questo rlorno, appanaarxlvL 
Dameonllaacrooracolo. 
with the denunciation of the statue of the commenda- 
torc in ' Don Giovanni ;' and the duett in the second 
act, ' Giorno d'Orrore,' between Semiramide and 
Arsace, notwithstanding its doleful commencement, 
is as neat a divertimento on the ' Carnival of Venice,' 
as any London piano-forte composer could devise. To 
counterbalance these peccadilloes, we have one or two 
of the finest choruses that have proceeded from tbe 
pen of the Gran Maestro- That of the Magi in the 
first act, 'E del cietplacati o Nume,' as also that which 
precedes the conclusion of the second act, ' Vn traditor 
con empio nrdir,' are exquisitely beautiful and solemn ; 
they were well executed ; but in several other in- 
stances the choruses were by no means perfect The 
quintett, ' Ginro si Nume a la Regina,' to which we 
looked forward with considerable expectation, was 
comparatively a failure. Another rehearsal mil be 
generally beneficial, as throughout the opera there 
were evidence* of want of sufficient collective study; 
the orchestra was once or twice en retard; but the 
military band on the stage deserve commendation ; 
even the duplicate notes of the drum were in the strict- 
est time. 

With regard to those of our readers who have witnessed 
Madame Paste's conception and execution of the charac- 
ter of the Babylonian queen, we feel convinced that our 
feeble praise will in no wise enhance their opinion of that 
preformance. To those whose nerves have not yet thrill- 
ed at the intensity of her feeling, we equally despair of 
giving any adequate idea. Viewed onlyaa an histrionic 
effort, it places her far above any actress that has trod 
the English stage since the days of Mrs. Siddons ; and 
to us, her delineation of the various conflicting passions 
appears mors true to nature, than the majestic per- 
formance of Mademoiselle Georges in the same cha- 
racter. Madame Pasta 'a action in the finale of the first 
act, especially during tbe tuttt, 'Quel niesto Gemito,' 
end the exclamation in the third scena of tbe second 



titors, shines with additional lustre on the stage of the 
Italian opera. Of Madame Paste's vocal exertions, we 
cannot refrain from briefly noticing the air, ' Bel rag- 
gio lasinghier,' especially at the passage, ' Alfiu per 
me brillo ;' ss well as the oath which she so majesti- 
cally delivers tram the throne. But enough : were we 
to recapitulate all tbe vocal excellencies of tbe part, we 
should he obliged to leave the other characters totally 
unnoticed. 

Madame Schutz is far superior to any Ariarr that has 
appeared on these boards. This lady takes extraordi- 
nary pains with the part ; and, assisted with great mu- 
sical tact, renders it particularly conspicuous. She ap- 
peared to great advantage in the opeuing air, ' An quel 
giorno,' and threw in some roaladei, which were exe- 
cuted with great nicety. Her subsequent duet with At- 
tar proved as exquisites merceau as any in the Opera; 
and the concluding portion, ' Va snperbo,* was highly 
effective. This lady, notwithstanding her perfect know- 
ledge of music, occasionally attempts embellishments 
which fail in the execution ; we will only point out one 
instance which occurred in the scene with One, in the 
sanctuary, at the words, ' Si del ciel nel fier cimento,' 
which we feel convinced were given in a manner far dif- 
ferent from what was intended. In the finales and con- 
certed pieces, Madame Schuts's portion was always 
correct as to time, and neat and effective in execution. 

Signor Zuchelli made his re- appearance on this 
stage in the part of Attar .- this performer is the most 
finished basto-cantante that we have ever beard. The 
compass of his voice is extensive, of great power and 
richness. His bass passages are delivered with a faci- 
lity and distinctness of intonation as delightful as 
their junction is unusual to a musical ear. He sus- 
tained the character of Assur for tbe first time we be- 
lieve, in this country, and threw all his predecessors 
deep into the shade. Poor Reniorini, now no more, 
may have thrown more oriental gravity and steadiness 
into the part of the Babylonian Prince, but his execu- 
tion fell considerably short of that of Zuchelli. Gallo 
appeared here, only at an age when it was just possible 
to imagine what he had been, but which never could - 
have been equal to the present representative of this 
character. At first we were almost apprehensive that 
even the organ of Signor Zuchelli had somewhat de- 
clined in strength, ss, in the early portion of the opera, 
his passages were often lost amidst the other voices ; 
from the sensible improvement, however, towards the 
conclusion, we apprehend the cause to lie in the sudden 
transition from one of the smaller houses in Paris to 
tbe immense space of the King's Theatre in London. 

Curioni has at best hut a meagre part, which is ren- 
dered still mare insignificant by the excision of the 
whole of his share in the second act, partly no doubt 
to accommodate the Princett Asema, who, in the pre- 
sent state of opera, is reduced to a mute. We must, 
therefore, suppose the character to have been con- 
sidered by Madame Castelli as beneath her station in 
the establishment. Porto's character of One, did not, 
we dare to say, come up to his own idea of his merits. 
His assistance, however, was most valuable, as his 
deep notes joined to the passages of Zuchelli, consti- 
tuted a foundation for the other voices as beautiful as it 

As regards the dresses and decorations of this opera, 
we have heard too much lately of the parsimony of the 
managers in trifles, to expect more than the beartx-rettet 
of tbe original production in 1824. The present ma- 
teriel is truly Babylonian, although presenting, at the 
same time, the most curious mixture of Oriental cos- 
tume th.it ever greeted our vision. For the head we 
have turbans of a moat original form, chackos that 
would suit many a regiment of light dragoons ; Roman 
helmets, and figurantes coiffJe* a la dtrnirre mode de 
Parit. The bare mention of these varieties may give a 
faint idea of the incongruities in the other portions of 
tbe dresses. In these departments of the opera we al- 
most despair of witnessing any improvement this 
season. We have have hitherto beheld scarcely a new 
scene, and owing, no doubt, to tbe same economical 
principle as regards every thing excepting salaries, 
we have had no ballet worthy of the house or of the 
dancer*. While on this subject, we may briefly notice 
the appearance of Monsieur Daumont from (lie opera 
at Pans. This artist supplies in the divertisement and 
ballet the place of Bournonville, to whom he is by no 
means equal. He possesses, nevertheless, a light ele- 
gant figure, and has considerable neatness in the exe- 
cution of his saltatorian movements. 

We never advert to the enjoyment of this most de- 
lightful of all the public amusements of modern times, 
the Opera, without feeling a regret that there should 
be any thing wanting to make it as perfect, in every 
department, as good taste and ample, means could effect. 



THE LATE MAJOR LAING. 



We subjoin an extract from tbe Journal of a recent 
traveller in the Mediterranean, which contains a hasty 
sketch of the late adventurous, but unfortunate Major 
Laing, who has just fallen a victim to assassination in 
Africa. 

It presents a faithful picture of tbe feelings and per- 
' son of this spirited gentleman at the moment of set- 
ting out on his last and fatal expedition, and will at 
present be read with interest. 

Malta, March 9th, 1825. 

I accompanied my friend T. this morning to pay a 
visit to Major Laing, the intrepid African traveller, 
who is now at Malta, on his way to Tripoli, front 
whence be intends to penetrate toTlmbuctoo, and pro- 
ceeding thence due south for some degrees, to direct 
bis course to the westward, and come out about 
Biafra, or the Bight of Benin. He is a firmly- 
built hardy-looking man, of about two or three and 
forty yean of age, with a pleasing countenance, 
and amicable but resolute expression. His accent is 
Scottish, and his whole manner is affable and obliging 
Should he escape with life, and succeed in completing 
the tour he has marked out, he lias little doubt of being 
enabled to discover the source of the mysterious Niger; 
but, at the same time, he is far from being sanguine m 
his expectations. He says, himself, that the chances 
are ten to one against his ever returning ; since, should 
he escape the knives of assassins from political mo- 
tives, or those of robbers from interested ones, he still 
runs imminent risque from the fears and prejudices of 
the natives. Again, the climate is unfavourable; and, 
above all, he is sure of meeting with a scarcity of 
water on his march, whilst tbe smalt supply he can 
carry with him invariably becomes rancid and impure 
in a very short time, dysentery being certain to ensue 
from its use. In this cose, the only substitute which 
be could think of was one of a very nauseous descrip- 
tion. He speaks, however, not like a bravo, but in 
the tone of a man who has long weighed his determi- 
nation, and come to a fixed conclusion ; there is no 
boasting or display of empty bravery in all he says. 
His supplies for travelling expenses consist of Spanish 
dollars for the coast, and gold rings and other toys 
for the interior. His scientific apparatus is compact 
and complete ; and, altogether, be is at once admirably 
adapted hy nature, and well protected by precaution, 
for his perilous enterprise : fetix fatatsm que til. 

PUBLIC CONCERTS. 



The Concert to be held at the New Argyll Rooms, 
on Friday next, the 25 th inst., promises to be one of tbe 
most attractive of tbe season. It will, certainly, com- 
bine the efforts of the highest musical talent in the 
country. Signor Velluti, who is to appear at these Con- 
certs only, during the present year at least, is to siog with 
Madame Pasta, Madame Caradori, and Mademoiselle 
Brambills, each in succession i and, in some of the 
most exquisite pieces of the Italian aehool. The trio 
of * CrudaSorte,' to be sung by Velluti, Pasta, and Bram- 
billa, will, we douht not, be a treat of tbe highest kind. 
The instrumental department is also perfect, and the 
whole promises on evening of great gratification. 

Miss Hincksman's Concert, at Willis's Rooms, under 
(he patronage of the Royal Family, is fixed for the 1st 
of May. Miss Pawn, Madame Schutz, and Signor 
De Begnis, are to sing at this ; and Mori and Lindfcy 
are among the instrumental performers. Madame 
Caradori'* benefit, which i* fixed for the same evening, 
premises, however, such attractions in lie revival of Don 
Giovanni and the union of Son tag, Caradori, and Zu- 
chelli, in the same opera, that we conceive it would be 
mutually advantageous, if tbe Concert at Willis's Room*, 
which is, of course, more easily deferred than a benefit 
opera, with all the dependant establishment of the 
King's Theatre, were postponed for a night or two, 
so as not to clash with each other. Madame Ca- 
radori'* night is sure to be a crowded one, from 
the double cause of her being a deservedly univer- 
sal favorite, and of her benefit presenting such unusual 
attraction. We should like to see Miss Hinksmin's 
Concert equally well attended ; but, though one may 
conveniently visit two routs in an evening, by drop- 
ping in early at the one, and late at the other, it would 
require the quality of ubiquity — which modern refine- 
ment has notyet attained — to be present at two public 
concerts, each beginning and ending at the same hour. 
These remarks will apply to other occasions than the 
one here adverted to; and Juby not be wholly unworthy 
the attention of those to whom the direction and ar- 
rangement of public outertiuoi acuta is * matter, of 
frequent occiuTence, 
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SCENE FROM REAL LIFE. 



HbNBIBTTE.— (To Margaret htr Waiting maid.)— 
I am afraid, Margaret, these ringlets will mike my face 
too square. In London, I believe, the taste is rather 
for long faces. 

Maboabet. — Indeed, Mademoiselle, the Milords 
Angiitis are very hard to please ; they are very apt to 
criticise dress severely : bnt for your face 

Henriette. — Are you going to pester me with your 
endless compliments ? You speak to me in the style of 

Margaret. — (A little piqued.) — If Mademoiselle 
does not like to hear the truth, I most be silent. But 
tell me. Mademoiselle, what do you think of all those 
grand ladies yon saw last night ? 

Henriette. — They were most frightfully dressed. 
Figure to yourself a number of enormous corkscrews, 
hiding almost the whole face ; Rowers, feathers, and 
diamonds, all thrown pell-mell and profusely over their 
beads. And what a style of dress ! There was scarcely 
one of them that would have done credit to a French 
dress-maker. What a strange mode too of presenting 
themselves, and looking at one! In fact, Margaret, 
when I appeared in the Prince's drawing-room, I was 



Margaret.— Oh '. The Duchess of '* waiting- 

maid told me, that her mistress always stares at 
strangers in this manner, in order to ahow herself off, 
and make her attention of more importance. 

Henriette.— Say, rather, to make her attentions 
appear impertinent. 

Margaret. — And when you came into the drawing- 

Henriette. — A great bustle was immediately ex- 
ciwd. Every one was eager to have a glimpse at me. 
The men viewed me with attention, bordering on 
respect ; the women scanned me from held to foot. 

M a rga bet.— That's their way. Bat when you had 

rtENBIETTE— (with indifference). — Ah ! Margaret, 
■hen they stunned me with their applause, as a matter 
of course, you know. 

Mahoabet. — Yes, yes. Mademoiselle ; you will see 
more of this yet. I hope they will be more frantic 
than even the Berlin folks ; for I hear every where that 
the English are so passionately fond of music. 

Henriette. — I believe they are ; bnt it is only 
when the singer itfmhiona bit and popular. 

Maboabet. — You will be so very speedily, Made- 
moiselle ; or, rather, you are so already. The dresser 
of the figurante* at the Opera told me yesterday, that 
popularity in England, if one is handsome, is an affair 
of* moment only. 

Henbibtte. — So much the worse, Margaret ; for it 
will then, necessarily, be the sooner at an end. But I 
am determined against those ringlets; give me my 
locks. No. 3, and my bonnet a la Giraffe, — it sets nic 
off to advantage, and hides my deficiency of hair. 

{Enter tenant with a letter.) 

Henriette. — From whom is that letter i 

Servant. — Prom tbe Frince Eat y. 

]W* boa ret.— Yea i *ud « rouleau of gold, Made- 
moiselle! 

Henribtte. — Indeed! Tbe Prince is ■ mm m 
business. (She examinee the preient.) Tell me, now, 
Margaret, (bohing at the lovereigni,) don't you think 
George the Fourth has a fine open countenance ? 

MaRoaket. — I hope. Mademoiselle, you will carry 
sraray with you a good many of his pictures '. 

HnNRiEiTE-"-Silence! foolish girl; read the Utter 



Margaret.— (Reading.)— ' Mademoiselle!' .... 
Henriette. — Ah ! the Prince writes to me in 

Mabkarbt; — Perhaps it i» tbe fashion to do so here, 
too. Bui let me read on— 

• Enchanting creature I— what a miracle yon am I We were 
- ^ed with yon last night ] sad, to speak the troth, 
it recovered ouiselvrs even this moraine. What 
t talents, divine Mademoiselle Souls*; I 1 sm 
of being a German ! You will eclipse all your 
ier Pasta, nor Foiior, nor De Begnla, nor Catsjanl, 
over their pre- eminence again, after) the brilliant 
b last olgitf electrised my drawing-room. What 

jgnt for Germany, for England, In short, for all the 

world I Ah I yon will torn an their Beads here. You will sur- 
pass tout former deeds hi Austria and In Prussia. There will 
he no Mopping the public enthusiasm, when once it is begun i 
there wiU be acessatton of all public bmtneaa,— Parliament will 
haTe a second recess,— the Corps Diplomatique will separate 
fat three months. All the Bishops will come to hear your 
note*, which ravish hke those of the nightingale. Neither pa. 
ittrtt nor pokunys, my (terming M aac iiw ljdh), for Bfomight 



n glorious night fo 



Is very day lay my homage at yonr feet In the 
I most respectfully Mas yonr beautifnlband, which 
an wno nave ever seen it so much admire j and 1 transmit 
yon this trifle In honour of your prodigious talents. Saint de 

Henriette (entiling).- -Well ! it is impossible to be 
more gallant or more generous. But, for the style of 
the letter, it is even mure droll than those written to 

me by the Margrave of , or the Grand Bailly of 

, or the Chancellor of the High Court of — — , or 

even the famous President of the Aulic Council of 

Margaret.- -Do these compliments appear strange 
to you then, Mademoiselle? 

Henriette. — Why, Margaret, it Is true, that I am 
a female and an artist, and in both these characters I 
feel a strong passion for praise ; nevertheless, I con- 
fess, though now so well accustomed to receive it, I 
would rather it were lass extravagant. It is unques- 
tionably very gratifying to receive compliments from a 
Grandee ; but, when they exaggerate one's merita in so 
ridiculously pompous a atyle, we cannot refrain from 
soBiething closely bordering on pity for their under- 
standings. But, Margaret, put the rouleau in my 
casket — the one which stands near my crucifix. 



: II.- 



—A table, 



■lie'* Drawing- 
will, a number of open tetteri. 

Henriette (writing). — Bless me I what a shower of 
letters ! These English people write more despatches 
than the whole German Confederation. 1 must have, 
I fear, a lithographic circular, to answer these compli- 
mentary epistles ; otherwise, my whole day wilt be 
taken up in correspondence, and then I shall bare not 
an hour left for practice. 

Margaret. — Oh! beware of that, Mademoiselle. 
What a triumph that would be for all your rivals!— But 
there is a gentleman at the door who has just alighted 
from his horse. 

Henriette. — What sort of a man is he ? 

Margaret — He is rather tall and thin, has a swag- 
gering appearance, carries a horsewhip in his hand, 
which he balances from side to side, like a Nuremberg 
puppet; he has little twinkling eyes, and abatchet face, 
— one of those countenances which we Call in Germany 
' Francis the Seconds.' 

Henriette (laughing.) — Has he his hair tied ? and 
does he wear red inexpressibles, as the English ladies 
call culolta t 

Margaret. — No, Mademoiselle, neither. 

Henbibtte.— Pcrhapa it is the hair-drcsser. 

Margaret. — Bnt he comes on horseback ! 

HBNBIBTTE. — Foolish girl ! do you not know that 
the moat fashionable of these English perruquiers keep 
their carriages ? Go and see who it is. 

\A tenant announce, the Prince d"E .) 

HENRIETTE. — (Hewing to the Prince and advancing 

to meet him.) — En Durchlencht 

The PBINCE E .—(Killing her hand.)— Ah! 

Sch&ne und bewinidernswurdig Henriette .... 

Henriette. — (Utahing another ucond profound obei- 
met.)— En Durehlancht . . . 

Prince E . — All 1 beautiful Mademoiselle Son- 
tag, speak to me in French. You have seen by my 
fHOte tbnt I write in that language. (Henriette boon 
•* auentj) — I presume you cannot yet speak English ? 

Henbibtte.— No, your Highness. 

Prince. — Well '. pray do not trouble yourself with 
learning that diabolical jargon, (looking around him,} 
that's entrr none, Mademoiselle ; for aa I am a diplo- 
matist, I do not wish to get into a scrape with these 
diablet tTAngtait. John Bull, you most know, cannot 
bear the leaat hint to his disparagement. And in this 
respect, the grandees of the country are little better 
than John Bullsiuiilk stockings. But of this another 
time. Tell rne,|thou astonishing creature ! art thou 
content with last night's success? 

Henbibtte. — Your Highness and friends have been 
so very indulgent to me ! 

Pbince. — Indulgent, by no means, thou paragon 
of song ! Ah ! I see you do not understand how 
matters proceed here. You come to London with a 
reputation ready-made, (and a little policy is neces- 
sary.) Tbe fashionable world is in raptures with you 
before hand, and the superior society to which you 
wen introduced last night at my bold came for the 
purpoKot applauding, knowing that something of ex- 
traordinary merit was to be beard. That point baa 
been gained, 'tis true, but you are under no obligation 
to them for it. They had pledged themselves to elevate 
you above the clouds ; and excuse my frankness if I 
tell yon, that it U not on your Recount alone, but partly 



rope, that the nobility of England are passioi 
mirers of first-rate artists, and that they know how to 
appreciate and remunerate their merits. 

Henriette. — That indeed is what Signor O ■ ■ ■ 

as well as HerrB told me long ago; nut, your 

Highness, is this actually the case ? 

Prince E. — Ah ! we have often had our jokes with 
those, very two you name, respecting these English 
amateurs; figure to yourself, belle Mademoiselle 
Soutag, that, among the whole horde of Lords who at- 
tempted to be so gallant to you last night, after your 
first delicious air, and amidst those vapourish and sen- 
timental ladies, who pretended to faint with delight, 
while they listened to you ; there was not one in tbe 
whole assemblage that felt the hundredth part of the 

Elcasure experienced by a Tyrolean shepherd, when he 
ami any of his national airs. 

Henriette.— Is it possible, your Highness? 

Pbtnce. — It is really so. 

Henbibtte. — But they represent this country as 
the promised land of artists ! 

Prince E. — Yet, in point of gain. Oh! they will 
give you as many guineas as you please, provided you 
Salter their pretensions to being considered amateurs, 
and that they may have it inserted in tbe papers, tbat 
' Lord Such-a-one gave a grand rout last night, at which 
the celebrated Mademoiselle Soutag sang her favourite 
air. The Noble Lord, the following day, sent her a 
rouleau of fifty guineas.' I know them well; for, as 
you see, Mademoiselle, being a diplomatist, I am ne- 
cessarily an observer of mankind, and Mettemich has 
especially recommended to me to study the national 
manners as they exhibit themselves in tbe upper classes 
of society, since the other classes are quite beneath our 
notice. Au rale, believe me, charming Soutag, if 
you were in your own little circle, and, as they say in 
France, en petit comitl, it would be much better for 
your reputation to have a German and Italian audience j 
but in an Opera House or public Concert Room, in 
London, fill your boxes with milords and aldermen for 
spectators, and your coffers will soon be overflowing. 

Henbibtte (laughing)— Well, your Highness, I 
will note down every thing you say, but I cannot help 
thinking that the real artist feels more pleasure . . . . 

Prince (interrupting her). — ' In singing before real 
amateurs,' is it not so? Parblcu, no doubt of it, 
Mademoiselle, but if the ignorant are richer, . . . Be- 
sides, it is not your fault if they bare no ears. What's 
more, they are good fellows at bottom ; when once 
somebody of rank says to them, ' Look St Mademoi- 
selle Sucn-a-one ; she is the first singer in tbe world,' 
tbe business is complete ; you may then depend upon 
it that they will take the bait, they will fight for your 
glory against the very elements, and it will become a 
point of national dignity to maintain your superiority 
to all the world. Whatever slips an artist may after-, 
wards commit need not furnish any ground for appre- 
hension ; they are always aure of boing accounted the 
most astonishing, the most wonderful, &c, Sic. ; for it 
is at this rate that they an patronised and rewarded, 
With respect to music, the Aristocracy of England ear. 
joys the prescriptive prerogative of the Holy Father 
himself. 1 believe his Holiness is, in yonr •yes, M»« 
demoiselle, a most respectable authority. You are a 
Catholic, as I see by this little crucifix on your table ; 
I am one myself. You see, my young syren, I know 
their character well, 

Henriette.— But what yonr Highness says ia no* 
encouraging. Money, however, is very inviting ; but 
Still . . . 

Prince.— Money is every thing, Mademoiselle ; and, 
thus you will find it at the end of throe or four months, 
unless, indeed, a peer or a duke is entrapped into the 
matrimonial knot. These beautiful and accomplished 
professional ladies, (for they are alt beautiful and 
accomplished, as a matter of course J lodge their cash 
in well-secured houses in London, and ffouette cocher r 
bidding adieu to these lofty and enlightened patrons of 
genuine music, the birds of paasage then take to flight. 
Alas '. the climate does not agree with the southern 
nightingales. 

\A tremendom hnoching it heart! outride, and the 

preach ofAloniieur le Directeur de rOprrn.] 
Ah! the great Lsporte. What an honour, Made- 
moiselle Soutag, to receive so important a personage. 
(He whispere to her.) — Now, we shall be entertained 

[Tho egutuuUiQB win bo given In out M&1 
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To Oe Right Rmertmi tit Lord Biihop of Cktittr. 

My Lo«o,— In ' The Tines' newspaper for Friday, 
April 18, 1826, I find toe following sentences attri- 
buted to your Lordship, «nd purporting to be part of a 
(peach which your Lordship is mid to have delivered 
in the Home of Peers on the previous evening, 
with reference to the repeal of the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts : 

' Me hoped that, in the purity of the Church itself, 
and even in the Dissenter's purity of practice, there 
would ever be sufficient to repress the dark encroach- 
menu of infidelity. If be did suffer a real fear for 
the interests of Christianity, it was rather from the 
countenance of another principle, — that of excluding 
all systems of religious instruction from modern edu- 
cation. When be beheld an institution rising under 
high auspice*, and commencing on a principle of ex- 
cluding Christianity Irom its vails, and disconnecting 
religion, for the first time, from the cultivation of the 
youihful.nl! nil, be could not but tremble for the conse- 
quences. Nevertheless, although he snw danger, he 
did not feel seriously alarmed, as he waa firmly per- 
suaded, that no sooner would the inauspicious spirit 
become more decidedly manifest, than all ranks, and 
every denomination of professing Christians, would 
unite their efforts to oppose its progress, and counteract 
its effects.' 

This Is rather a longer text than those your Lordship 
fs accustomed lo preach from. But, few subjects even 
in the Bible, better warrant, by their intrinsic import- 






tben that to which 1 sin guided by the al 
In fact, the importance of the matter ir 
aetly the a ...... 



■e sentences. 



Lordship's expressions relate to tbe very subject 
the whole of the subject, which occupies the ' 
New TesMm 



Your Lordship's objection to the London University 
In comparison with other places of instruction is, that 
lis pupils arc not to be taught Christianity. I wish to 
show that It is not of so much importance to give di- 
rect instruction in religion, as to give that kind of 
education which will make men good Christians : 2d, 
that at Cambridge neither Is direct religious instruction 
given la any valuable or even noticeable extent, nor 
that kind of education, in other points, which would 
tend to produce tbe desired result ; sud, 3d and lastly, 
that expediency, the law of means though not of ends, 
forbids the delivery of theological lectures at tbe Lon- 
don University. 1 shall refer lo Cambridge rather than 
to Oxford, because we are both of us more familiar 
with the system of the former University than of the 
latter. 

I am very anxious not to be confounded with those 
who might be inclined to argue this question upon in-. 
fide) grounds. I claim to believe the truth of Christ- 
ianity » firmly (however unworthily) as any Bishop i 
and no one would be better Justified in charging me 
with irreiigion, than 1 should be in making the same 
accutatiou against the archbishop of Canterbury, or 
y«ir Lordship. I held that Christianity is a revela- 
tion, and that Jesus Christ is our God arid Redeemer. 
But 1 take leave lo ask, what was the object of this 
miraculous revelation, — what the purpose of the Re- 
deemer's sufferings and teachings ? The design was 
obviously that of reforming mankind, — a reform, in- 
tended to be so complete and absolute, as todeservi 
the name of a regeneration. This great aim was to h 
accomplished by reconciling us to Cod, that is, by in. 
spiring us with piety and charity. It will readily be 
allowed, that to Ibis end, all other schemes must be 
Subordinate. But it does not follow, that the beat me- 
thod of accomplishing it, at an university, is by the es- 
tablishment of theological lectures. 

If all studies are to be pursued with reference to the 
development of the Christian character, that is of the 
most perfect form of human nature, it is evident that 
the study of theology ought, above all others, to be so 
followed. If it be practiced as in itself important, 
without reference to tbe high object il subserves, il 
tends to create a totally different frame of mind from 
tbe Christian ; and one the more dangerous, because it 
deceives us, by appearing to be that which it is not. The 
mere subtleties, and casuistries, and criticisms of the 
theologian, are a poor substitute for love to God and 
man. Tbe dead letter ill replaces tbe living Word ; and 
he who studies nothing of the Bible but its language , 
(fertile and precious as it is.) wilt know as little of re- 
1 gion, as be who studies nothing of lEscbylus but his 
diction, will know of poetry. 1 deny not that words, as 
tiMbwu«»Ui^idsM»bk6T^fWtb*wp 






thoogbt, are well deserving of attention ; but the great 
" t ia to have a power and a love of comprehending 

things which tbe words express ; for, without this 

comprehension, the Dost perfect knowledge of the mere 
language, could it be attained, would be useless ; anil, 
be attained. Words are only 
t excellent and wonderful, we 
know, but Still nothing more than instruments. 
1 assert, and that confidently, that if any man of 
rnng and sensitive feeling will read the Sermon on 
the Mount, in tbe most rude and bald translation, and 

to any part of tbe critical 
ninety-nine In a hundred among the 
Doctors of all countries, he will experience 
revulsion, so sudden and so painful, a* to furniah the 
best possible evidence of the difference which may exist 
theology and religion. Religious instructions 
rished and animated with religions feeling, are 
the dead drv husks, fit only for the swine to eat. To 
■ow before them the pearls of universal truth is a 
:re idle and absurd waste. But, if the mind be first 
developed as that tbe eyes of i:u spiritual nature 
■ opened, it will then indeed be wise to present to it 
ise objects which it willin that case, and in that alone, 
he able clearly to perceive and understand. Now, if, as 
often happened, the whole efficient and active sys- 
of a place of education tends to produce one state 
of feeling, and that essentially worldly, it will not suf- 
fice towards producing in the pupils, a totally different 
habit of mind, and malting them wisely, purely, and 
thoroughly religious, if some miserable rag of theology 
be sewed upon a garment of such different texture. 
The condition of the whole living body will not be 
changed, though it should happen lo exhibit some little, 
wretched, lifeless excrescence of nno Jier substance. It 
will not be sufficient that the frame of att-universily 
resemble the person of a witch of old,— limbs, trunk, 
head, and heart given over to tbe devil, and possessed 
by him, while some one mark or mole is lea open to 
the influence of religion. It has been often seen that 
colleges are abodes of strife, jealousy, luxury, and am 
bition, and this not so much from the natural frailty 
and evil propensitities of man, as from tbe manifest 
ill tendency of their constitution. Tbe end is fre- 
quently nothing better than gain, or applause; tbe 
means, almost always envy; the religion more completely 
one of forms, than, in any Christian community, 
Roman Catholic or Protestant, If, then, religion 
were taught in such institutions as these, and were 
taught well, it would totally disgust their members 
with every thing else around them. But if, as is more 
likely, it were taught ill, and so as to harmonise in its 
spirit with the other subjects of instruction, how would 
it be religion any longer, except in name ? And even, 
imagine for a moment that Christianity were well ex- 
hibited in tbe midst of a system so inconsistent with it, 

he corrupted by it, must it not inevitably ensue that all 
that harmony and connexion between the various sub- 
jects of contemplation, which are so important towards 
purifying and methodising the mind, would be entirely 
destroyed. 

I do not say that Theological Lectures are useless, 
but that they can only be subsidiary. They may shape 
a material already prepared for them. They may 
smooth and adorn the handiwork previously framed 
and compacted. But to believe that in the midst of a 
thousand opposing influences, and acting against the 
whole force of a scheme, towards which all the 
energies of the institutions they themselves belong to 
are made accessories, would be a vain and delusive 
fancy. The Instructions of a professor of religion may 
either expository, as of doctrine, — or demonstra- 






as of modes, 

_ prsons ; and in any of these cases) 
verbal criticism must be largely subservient to the main 
purpose : That is, the discourse of the teacher may be 
as. the leaves on which the oracles were written, or as 
the marbles and scrolls of past ages, or as a picture 
showing the colours and garments, architecture of 
buildings, and statures of persons, and for each of 
these he may fill the function of a skilled Interpreter. 
But the region of men's hearts, he has nothing to do 
with. If he would enter there, he Is a preacher, not a 
professor. His pupils may be learned in all tbat he can 
teach, and yet no whit the more wise unto salvation. 
Its distinctions and dogmas may be the breath of their 
nostrils ; be may surround them with an array of 
testimonies, and nurture them in a museum of ancient 
relics — and yet they are just as likely to remain 
without one feeling of devotion or of benevolence, 
as if they bad never been made critics or antiquarians. 
Nay more, 1 will affirm that a man without strong 
religious, principle, already alive m) busy within hfan, 



in the beauty of poetry, c . 

intercourse, than if he were learning how to combat 
every cavil, and strike a balance between all the con- 
flicting propositions that have ever been made matter 
of dispute among Doctors of Divinity. If, moreover, 
lie does not previously attach an interest to every 
thing connected with Christianity, the discussion of 
subjerts, which to him are empty and wearisome, 
sounds, will be far more likely to give him a perma- 
nent distaste towards religion, than to inspire him with 
any new affection for it. Tbe probationary knight was 
obliged of old to keep watch from sunset till sunrise, 
among relics and sepulchres. But he watched armed : 
and he who has already put on the whole armour of 
God, may, with advantage, meditate in the coosecratsd 
cloister, amid the tombs and epitaphs of paat aires. 
Without the shield of faith, and the word of the spirit, 
it would be an empty and disgustful ceremony. 

The great object, of course, ought to be, to make 
the whole spirit and course of an University, ministrant 
to religions, that is, generous, charitable, earnest, and 
devout reeling. This never has been done in any 
place of instruction except, perhaps, the schools of 
some of the ancient philosophers, and the shores and 
fields where Jesus himself was master. And excluding 
(as it always has been excluded) tbe informing 
strength of religion from its proper sway over all other 
matters of contemplation, the next most desirable ob- 
ject is, to teach men, that knowledge is in itself a noble, 
and a precious gift, to be wished for, and struggle! 
for, as tending to exalt our faculties, and to bring our 
nature into conformity with the end of our existence. 
If we cannot at once secure that the pupils will be 
Christians, we may at least do (what has been care- 
fully avoided at Oxford and Cambridge) every 'hing that 
will make them conscious of the feeling of moral dignity, 
and will teach them, that the exaltation of our whole 
being, by tbe attainment of truth, is not an aim which 
can be made subservient to tbe gaining a salary or a 
medal. We may take care that they shall feel them- 
selves engaged in a majestic and holy office, when Ihey 
are inquiring into the manner of tbe world's existence 
and of man's, instead of setting before them a piece of 
dead task-work, cutoff from all the breathing and 
moving frame of universal truth, to be made the means 
of obtaining so much mouey, or of gaining a emails 
vain and wretched pre-eminence over others. Theolo- 
gical lectures will never make men saints. But a large 
and consistent plan of edurntion, and, above all, one 
which docs not act by degrading excitements, or by con- 
secratingthe vilest mot ivea,evenomittingdirect religious 
instruction, though it will not do all that may be ne- 
cessary, will yet do much towards making men honest 
and unworldly, lovers of goodness, teachers of disdain, 
.and followers of it. In short, like everything which 
really improves mankind, it will prepare them for u full 
reception of Christianity, though it may not accom- 
plish the work. It will bring them lo the outer court 
of the sanctuary, where tliey may find another guidance 
that will lead them forward lo the holy of holies, hot 
tbe ordinary and chartered scheme of instruction car- 
ries them far away from the temple of tbe Lord, to 
worship at the altars of Belial and Mammon. 

Your Lordship will observe tbat 1 have not said one 
word which can indicate any doubt of the use of theo- 
logical instruction, for those who already experience a 
stirring conviction of tie importance of religion. But 
I certainly am of opinion, tbat nothing could be mora 
injudicious than indiscriminately to drive all tbe young 
men of an university, into atlendanre upon such lec- 
tures. It ought to be left entirely lo their own feelings, 
and there can he do questins that, where other nu- 
rfirarion* of Ike strongest expnHency do not prevent 
their establish meat, all those will attend I hem, to whom 
they can be of tbe least profit. It has been tbe object 
of this address, to demonstrate that the perpetual coca- 
plaint against the new institution, of Ms neglect of 
Christianity, is founded entirely upon a mistaking of 
an accessary for the substance; and exhibits the 
Church of England bowing down lo the minion of re- 
ligion, instead of to religion itself,— like the Persians, 
who sainted Hepbestion instead of Alexander; like 
Caliban rebelling against Prospero, to worships sjare. 

I ah nil, in a future letter, endeavour to show that all 
prudence forbids the existence of a theological chair at 
tbe London University; and that It would not be de- 
sirable, eren upon religious grounds. On these grounds, 
my Lord, no one, so far as I am aware, baa hitherto 
defended the plan of the wise and good men, the foun- 
ders of the University in question. But it is on these 
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view 1 Live taken of it will, I trust, be Considerably 
Strengthened 1 by the observations on the religious ten- 
eleecy n( t»e Cambridge system, which will be considered 
io my next letter. Tbe CDDcluding one will have, for 
ita exclusive object, an examination of the point at 
iasae, witb reference solely and directly to the Univer- 
aity of London. — In the mean while, I remain, my 
Lord, your Lordship's obedient, humble servant, 

A MEMBER 8F THE UNIVERSITY OF CANBKIDCB. 

April 21, 1828. 



THEATRICALS IN PARIS. 



Paris, April 3d, 1829. 

Thb great revolution which is operating io oar lite- 
rature, and which will have the effect of reviving French 
tragedy, has for its object the imitation of S link -pea re. 
Pour young poets hare lately presented to the Theatre 
Franeais three translations of ' Romeo and Juliet.' 
Tbe charming Miss Smilbson is probably the muse Io 
wboen these young poets owe their inspiration. She 
baa made them understand and feel Shakapeare, and 
her admirable acting has ensured a favourable recep- 
tion to a French tragedy, founded upon the affecting 
story of Shskspeare's celebrated play. 

A novel, written by an Italian, named Luioi da Pontc, 
the subject of which is also the story of ' Romeo and 
Juliet,' has been translated by M . Deleclase, who, in his 
preface, has. drawn an able comparison between Che pro- 
duction of tbe novelist and the tragedy of Shakapeare. 

A lively little comedy, entitled, 'Le Premier Debut,' 
has been very aucceuful at the Theatre de Vaudeville, 
where it nightly draws crowded houses. The plot is as 
follows: 

A young girl, who works in a milliner's shop, is 
beloved hy, an old man -, the lover, who cannot venture 
to make a candid disclosure of bis passion, persuades 
the girl that she has a talent for tbe stage, and induces 
her to learn parts in plays. She quits her bumble oc- 
cupation, and joins a company of actors ; and the 
scene ofher introduction to the players is a cArf-if anttre. 
The admiration with which she inspires the actors, and 
tbe envy which her beauty excites among the ac- 
tresses, are excellently psinted, and form a very 
diverting scene. The young milliner makes her 
drasrf, is unsuccessful, and is finally married, 
not to her old lover, but to a young actor of the 
company she baa joined. Mademoiselle Jeny Colon 
performed tbe character of the young debulanli charm- 
ingly ; and ber acting would, no doubt, be exceedingly 
attractive at the French Theatre in London. But ' The 
Premier Debut' possesses but little merit, with the ex- 
ception of the scene above alluded to, the humour of 
which would not, perhaps, be so well understood and 
felt in London as in Paris. 

Keen is expected here with impatience. Our Eng- 
lish Theatre is to open on the 7th of April, when Mac- 
ready will perform Macbeth. His style of acting is 
said to be as a fleeted and pompous as our own. If so, 
tbe success of the English Theatre will depend on the 
talent of Kcan. 

Count Rcederer, one of Napoleon's Councillors of 
State, hsl just published some historical comedies in 
the style of M. Fougeray's ' Malet,' which continues 
to excite undiminished interest. ' Le Mort dc Henry 
IV.,' by Count Rosderer, Is a pleasing and faithful his- 
torical picture. 

Count Mslhieu Dumas recently made a very popular 
speech, at a meeting of seven hundred electors. Ibis 
would be no uncommon affair in England ; but with us 
it is the first time that seven hundred electors have 
assembled to settle tbe preliminaries of an approaching 
election. We begin to resemble the English in every. 
thing, except the poverty and absurdity ot our aristo- 

LECTURE8 ON INFANT EDUCATION. 



subject is that of Infant Education, and we can promise 
equal delight and advantage from the lecturer's abilities, 
to all those who do not dread searching for truth, even 
U the purlieus of Fleet Market. The lectures sre de- 
livered on Wednesday evenings, it seven o'clock. 
Three of them have already been given, and we may, 
perhaps, reluro to communicate to our readers, some 
account of the beautiful and valuable system of prac- 
tical philosophy which they have enforced, with regard 
to tbe very most important of all subjects. Dr. Biber's 
thorough master)' of the English language, manifested 
in his very ctenr and eloquent, though unwritten, dis- 
course*, la not (he least interesting point ill bis mode, 
nt aeenrnDlisbini Ml arduous task. 
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The name Elegy is derived from the Greek, 
ikrjn, a mournful sour or dirge. It seems 
reasonable to suppose that the first attempts at 
elegy were employed in composing inscriptions 
for the tombs and monuments of the dead. The 
origin of this species of composition is involved 
in obscurity, and must have been contemporary 
with the earliest ages, from the natural desire felt 
Vy people of all nations to pay the tribute of 
praise and regret to those whom nature and 
friendship had endeared to them ; to those whose 
talents had excited the admiration of their fellow- 
citizens ; or to the warriors who bled on the field 
cf battle for the welfare of their native land. 
These distinguishing marks are the most original 
and obvious elements of the elegy. This was its 
nnJure in ancient Greece, and the genius of anti- 
atiity still appears in the Myriolognes, which 
the Greeks of the present day utter over the 
conch of the parent, relation, or friend, whom 
they deplore. Even mothers, themselves, says 
the learned Interpreter of the popular songs 
of modern Greece, repeat their Myriologues 
over their children who die at an early age, 
end frequently in these artless little essays 
display considerable pathos and elegance. In 
them, the innocent victim is deplored under 
the emblem of a flower, a tender plant, a little 
bird, or any other natural object that can interest 
the imagination of a mother, or please her by the 
supposed similitude. These mournful dirgesare 
composed and sung by die women. In like 
manner, modern Greece has her elegiac songs 
for the warriors that fail in the field of glory ; but 
these compositions breathe an energetic grief 
that elevates the courage of the survivors, and 
■applies them with the most ardent motives to he- 
roism, at the same time that they express the ten- 
derrsl feelings of the heart. The misfortunes of 
a family or an Individual, are not the only themes 
of the ancient elegy. It frequently deplores the 
calamities of an entire nation, and it then rises to 
a loftiness of sentiment and expression that 
borders on the enthusiasm of the lyric muse. 
Tyrttens, Cal linos, Mimnennus, and Solon, com- 
posed heroic elegies ; the first, to revive the energy 
of the Spartans ; the second, to deplore the wars 
that desolated Bphesus and Ionia. In spite of a 
law that made it capital to remind the Athenians 
of the taking of Salamis by the Megarians, Solon, 
by means of a few verses that take their title from 
mat island, which he recited in public, succeeded 
in rousing the military ardour of his countrymen 
to each a degree that the law was instantly re- 
pulsed, and the war renewed with more warmth 
than before. Such an example of sudden snt 
on so peculiar an occasion constitutes one of the 
moat glorious triumphs of poetry, when genhis, 
elevated by the spirit of patriotism, assumes the 
tone and energy of a providential and celestial 
mission. But these compositions, so remarkable 
for therr prodigious effects, are unknown to pos- 
terity, or have come down to it merely in frag- 
ments. The lapse of time has been equally fatal to 
Ac songs of the elegiac muse, in which the poets 
of Greece, after deploring public calamities, de- 
scended to describe the sorrows, symptoms, 



of tradition, we 

regret the loss of the compositions of Si- 

monides, Philetus, Mimnennus, and Callima- 
chus, as well as of the other poets who followed 
their steps. Many cities contended for the ho- 
of giving birth to the poet Mimnennus, a 
species of glory which he shares with the re- 
nowned father of epic poetry. Being desperately 
in love with a female called Nanno, he was un- 
successful in his pursuit, and, under the impres- 
sion of disappointed love, he composed those ele- 
gies, the beauty and pathos of which have been 
so-highly eulogised by Athenseus. Philetus and 
Callimachus flourished together at the Court of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. The former was a native 
of the island of Cos, and his countrymen, proud 
of his poetical glory, erected a statue of bronze 
to him in their city. Propertius invokes Philetus 
and Callimachus as the inspiring gods of his 
verses, and proves, by his invocation, that these 
two poets, that were his models, were capable of 
raising elegy to the sublime strains of the ode.* 

The poet of Ceos, in his charming and pathetic 
compositions, carried to the highest perfection 
the art of exciting feelings of pity, and his ele- 
gies were, on that account, styled, "The Tears 
of Simonides.' The fragment of his, which has 
been preserved by the critic Dionysiue, of Hali- 
carnassuB, excites a sensation of regret for the 
loss of his other poems. It describes Danae tossed 
about on the seas, and exposed with her tender in- 
fant in a frail bark, to the fury of the storms. The 
child Perseus, wrapt in the arms of sleep, hears 
not the thunder of the waves, and, as he reclines 
on his purple couch, Danae watches over him, 
and in a strain of prayer, that can only issue from 
a mother's heart, she implores Neptune to hush 
the winds, and invokes Jupiter, as the father of 
her child. In this composition, which is rather 
short, the poet introduces the confusion of the 
elements, the tranquillity of the babe Perseus, 
asleep in the midst of surrounding danger and 
destruction, the tenderness and the apprehensions 
of a mother, and, by their means, forms a con- 
trasted scene of the utmost beauty and sensibility. 
In the class of elegies, we may also place two 
funeral songs, one of which is on the death of 
Adonis, by Bion, and the other, on that of the 
latter, whose loss is most pathetically deplored 
by Moschus, his disciple and his fnend. The 
former of these pieces is not totally divested of a 
species of literary luxury and false refinement ; 
but still the feeling of grief penetrates through 
the veil: the latter is the effusion of an over- 
flowing heart. 

We should confine the merits of the elegy 
within too narrow limits, were we not to include 
within its sphere some very choice passages from 
the most eminent poets. Even in the lofty epic 
of Homer, we discover the frequent traces of the 
elegiac muse ; we find more numerous instances 
of the same kind in Virgil ; and when, in Milton, 
we read the plaintive lamentations of Adam and 
Eve for the loss of Paradise, where innocence 
and happiness were combined, we witness the 
pathetic powers of the poet. But the tragic poets 
of Athens supply the most frequent proofs of the 
inspiration of toe elegiac muse, Such, for in- 
stance, as ./Eschylus has displayed in the ' Septem 
contra Thebas,' in the true style of Simonides, in 
a scene where Ismene and Antigone, in conjunc- 
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tion with a chorus of the Thebans, deplore alter- 
nately the death of their brothers, and in the very 
sight of their lifeless bodies. Besides, the tra- 
gedy of the ' Persse ' presents us with a heroic 
elegy; when, in the presence of Atossa and her 
court, the chorus utters the most plaintive ac- 
cents for the loss of the army of Darius, led to 
destruction by the vain and senseless Xerxes. 
The prayer that opens the tragedy of the ' Septem 
contra Thebas,' has also some very fine touches 
of the pathetic, in an address to the Gods to 
avert the horrors of an impious war. But, per- 
haps, the most perfect specimen of the elegiac 
pathos is to be found in the opening chorus of 
jEschylus's ' Agamemnon.' It begins with a 
thanksgiving to Jupiter, the protecting divinity 
of hospitality, the God that has overthrown the 
towers of Troy, to punish Paris for a breach of 
that most sacred duty of humanity. From this 
fundamental idea branch out numerous moral 
maxims, the expression of the conviction felt by 
the unanimous consent of all nations, to whom 
the catastrophe of Troy holds out an awful lesson. 
Helen is described as setting out and holding 
forth the signal of a tremendous war j she car- 
ries to her new country the dowry of desolation, 
and the prophets and seers of that devoted 
people appear in mourning at her approach. 
But such is the power of female beauty, that her 
image reigns triumphant in the palace, and pre- > 
dominant in the heart of her lover, whose slum- 
bers are hauriten. with bitter remorse, as well as 
amused with visions of love and bliss. In the 



menj of Greece, having quitted its shores, spreads 
melancholy and dismay over every Grecian heart. 
The tenderest connexions are torn asunder; and, 
in their room, the frightful prospect of ashes and 
urns is expected to appear. Mars leaves no 
remnant for return, but the residue of the fune- 
ral pile. The Greeks murmur not; but, in the 
silence of their hearts, they perhaps curse the 
vindictive fury of the haughty sons of Atreus. 
Bnt the youth of Greece, the flower of the plains, 
are doomed to find their graves under the walls 
of Ilion, and the hostile ground becomes the 
tomb of the victors. 

What renders the Grecian tragedy bo tender 
and affecting, is the Elegiac strain that prevails 
throughout the whole composition, and that re- 
lieves the swell and pomp of Melpomene, by the 
natural simplicity of the language of grief, that 
is so well adapted to its character. Nothing can 
be more affecting than the last farewell of Ajsx, 
when he is on the point of bidding adieu to life 
with his sword in nis hand, — when he solemnly 
prays to Jupiter, that Teueer may be the first 
that shall meet the dead body of his friend; 
when he conjures Mercury, the messenger of the 
dead, to convey his shade in peace to the regions 
below; when he addresses the Furies, those eter- 
nal virgins, whose eyes are incessantly open to 
the woes of humanity, and whom he wishes to 
become his avengers with the Atridse. The ad- 
dress to the Sun is, likewise, very pathetic ; and, 
while, in the same style, the hero appeals to 
death, to his country, and to friendship, and is 
ready to tall upon his sword, he casts a last, 
lingering, and painful look on all surrounding 
nature, the wonders of the heavens, and all the 
objects that awaken the most tender, as well ai 
the most awful sensations. 
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When we pass from the clastic rfegiihs of 
Greece to the sterile land of J (idea, we natu- 
rally expect to find the elegy assume a new and 
different character. Among the Hebrews, the 
plaintive tone of elegy was severe and awful ; and, 
surrounded with all die emblems of mortality, it 
bewailed the misfortunes that overspread that 
fatal land. Occasionally, however, it assumes 
* softer tone, and clothes its sentiments with 
imagery, in which tender and affecting com- 
passion prevails. But, when it enlarges on 
the ills of life with the piercing accents of 
wild and outrageous grief, when, delivered over 
as a prey to the devouring pangs of conscience, 
it bursts into expressions of despair and wrath, 
it would be iu vain to inspect the books of other 
nations to find terms more bold and energetic, or 
more impressive on the feelings of man. What 
can be more terrific than the complaints of Job, 
mingled as they are with sensations of bitterness 
and sorrow. His frightful curses on the night 
that gave him conception, — on the day that 
brought him to light j his yearning after the 
eternal silence of the tomb j in short, every thing 
combines to exhibit that originality which makes 
the Jewish nation an exception to the rest of 
mankind, and which separates their literature 
from that of every other nation by such steep and 
rugged boundaries, as imitation will never attempt 
to surmount. 

The greater part of the Psalms are also elegies, 
which are frequently admirable for their feeling 
and simplicity- That which represents the Is- 
raelites as exiles from the dear land of their fore- 
fathers, and beside the waters of Babylon, insulted 
by their oppressors, who ask them for songs of 
triumph and merriment, while they are sinking 
under the burthen of slavery, is the most sublime 
of all the songs that the love of country has ever 
inspired. There is not one idle expression in its 
composition ; every thing is brief, rapid, and 
pointed, and hardly is the dart discharged when 
it pierces the heart. The harps that in the Holy 
City resounded the praises and the power of the 
Most High, were sorrowfully suspended on the 
branches of the willows that grew on the banks 
of the Euphrates. This circumstance alone, so 
simple and so affecting, most powerfully attest, 
the miseries into which the wretched Israelites 
were plunged. The psalm concludes with a burst 
of rage against Babylon, and affords another 
symptom of the genius of that singular tribes 
which detested all other nations, and was itself an 
object of abhorrence with them. 

But, though imprecation is the figure which, 
perhaps, abounds most in these sacred writings, 
yet in the books of the prophets we meet with 
several mournful dirges on the disasters of Jeru- 
salem. Among this inspired tribe, Jeremiah un- 
doubtedly takes the lead. He is the prince of the 
Hebrew Elegiac poets, and he seems powerful 
enough, as Bossuet has well observed, to render 
his expressions equal to the calamities themselves 
In him we meet with the afflicting portrait of all 
the miseries that can befal an entire people. We 
Bee Israel delivered over to captivity, — Its princes 
expelled by the victors, like herds of cattle, — 
Jerusalem given up to pillage, stripped of its 
inhabitants, and reduced to the lowest abyss of 
disgrace and ignominy. Even the common ne- 
cessaries of life are denied to the inhabitants of 
the Holy City i its priests groan in anguish, 
its virgins are the victims of waitings and 
lamentations, and its mothers are doomed to 
devour the produce of their wombs. In the 
midst of this misery, when all the horrors 
of war, famine, and slavery combine against 
the people, there is no consolation expressed; 
nothing occurs bnt insult and contempt, and the 
power of the sword that is bathed in blood. Yet, 
under the hands of this great painter, every thing 
U alert and alive ; the paths that lead to desolated 
Sion are overspread with tears, because no one 
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i not the artifice of com- 
tbe studied arrangement 
of words, or the felicities of diction, that seem to 
grow out of Grecian literature, as the natural pro- 
ducts of that soil. No — we must not look into the 
Bible for uniform elegances, the artful contrivance 
of transitions, and the charm of novelty, kept up 
both in sentiment and style, but for an abrupt 
energy, a noble disorder that would be the last 
effect of art, if it was not essentially the effect 
of nature, the boldness and grandeur of the 
imagery, the interest and bustle of die drama, and 
" ' ""' " -' -"- -<- ■ - ■---■— that 



and a countenance. Where can we find an elegy 
more noble, tender, and affecting, than the la- 
mentation of David over Saul and Jonathan I 
Like the speech of Evander, in Virgil, expressive 
of his forebodings about his son, whom be sends 
to battle with jGneas, this composition seems to 
proceed from a mother's heart. 

Among the Hebrews, the elegy never belied its 
sublime character of deploring the miseries of the 
country, or the bitter disappointments of friend- 
ship wounded in the tenderest point, so far as to 
give in to the degradation of devoting its lyre to 
love. But, among the Romans, it was sacrificed 
to that passion, the joys and sorrows of which it 
celebrated and described in the style of the ele- 
giac poets of Greece, whose works, though lost 
to us, revive, in a certain degree, in the composi- 
tions of their ingenious and docile pupils. 

Catullus is not, properly speaking, an elegiac 
poet, as he has not those genuine emotions of the 
heart, and those occasional bursts of tenderness, 
that constitute the charm of the verses of Tibul- 
lus. The lover of Lesbia has, besides, left us only, 
as testimonials of his love, a small number of 
petty pieces, which are rather pretty madrigals, 
than plaintive elegies. This term cannot certainly 
be assigned to the piece that commences thus : 

' Si qua recordanti benefacta priori roluptas,' 

which seems to express the feelings of an incur- 
able, unrequited passion. But Catullus is still 
more affecting, when he bewails, with every ex- 

Sression of nature, the death of a brother that was 
carer to him than bis own Me. 
Tibullus and Propertius are, among the Roman 
writers, the true models of amatory poetry. The 
verses of the former breathe all the fire of love, 
and all the care and accuracy of his composition 
are up drawback on his poetical inspiration. The 
name of Cynthia is the only one that echoes to the 
lyre of Propertius ; still, it seems, he was unsuc- 
cessful ana unhappy in his choice. He is con- 
stantly engaged in a strain of lamentation, and 
his complaints weary the reader by their mono- 
tony and want of spirit. Yet Propertius, in the 



that branch of poetry to a degree of dignity 
celebrating the Eternal City, that Horace has at- 
tained in lyric poetry, when ne soars above the sub- 
limity of Pindar. Tibullus, though less ardent and 
impassioned than his rival, is more tender, deli- 
cate, and natural ; and he succeeds in inspiring 
sympathy into the hearts of his readers, by the 
charms of his diction, and the sweet melancholy 
of his sentiments. In Tibullus, love is not a 
matter of art, as it is in Ovid j it becomes a pas- 
sion full of grace, purity, and candour. He de- 
lights in painting the charms of a country life ; 
he intermingles with his more sprightly sallies, 
occasional mention of death, as Horace also 
frequently does j he seems to take pleasure in al- 
luding to the last moments of his existence, and 
to anticipate the tears which the close of his days 
must cause. He seems to sigh after the repose 
of the tomb. Instead of dcriviag, from the agree- 
able philosophy of Epicurus, a fortitude to bear 
up against that cruel law of nature, which al- 
lows man only an hour upon earth. But in 



bulb is softens the heart, and draws from us ' tears 
that delight.' 

Nature seems to have gifted Ovid with every 
quality of a poet, yet be frequently deviates from 
her inspirations into false wit, affectation, and 
bad taste. He is the brilliant bard of pleasure 
and voluptuousness, in his ' Art of Love ;' but, in 
his ' Heroic Epistles,' he catches the true tone of 
elegiac poetry. Much art was requisite to avoid 
the tediousness and monotony of such subjects, 
yet it must be acknowledged that Ovid frequently 
succeeds in the attempt. In his 'Tristia,' which 
spring from the heart of the poet, one would think 
that he would reach the perfection of elegy ; but 
unhappily, the sensations arising from banish- 
ment, an insufferable evil among the ancient Ro- 
mans, seems to have dried up all the sources of 
his genius ; for he is forced, cold, and unnatural, 
and ne expresses his grief in a manner to induce us 
to imagine that he felt it not. We must exempt, 
however, from this censure, his poetical parting 
adieu to his family when he was quitting Rome. 
But it is truly lamentable to behold this victim of 
despotism, frequently kissing the hand that smote 
him, and heaping the basest adulation on the 
vile tyrant that injured hint ; and, in this light, all 
the interest that might attach to the sufferer, is 
lost in the indifference felt for a person so to- 
tally destitute of dignity and spirit. However, 
the elegy that was occasioned by the death of 
Tibullus, proves Ovid to possess all the beauties 
and refinements of the art. 

Perhaps the palm ofelegiac poetry, under its most 
commendable form, should be assigned to the Bard 
of Mantua, as his poetry affords that deep impres- 
sion of tenderness and melancholy which consti- 
tutes the charm of elegy, and would have bordered 
on the perfection of Christian morality, if be had 
devoted his talents to this mode of composition. 
The plaintive lamentations of a shepherd, driven 
from his native fields, in the first pastoral, which 
so delighted that excellent judge Fenelon, the 
second and the tenth eclogues, which display, with 
so much nature and eloquence, the tortures, suf- 
ferings, and delirium of unrequited love, give 
some weight to this opinion, as does likewise the 
charming passage on the death of Marcellus, and 
a multitude of other beautiful parts of the 
' jEncid.' 

In the fine ode of Horace on the death of 
Qnintilius Varus, there is every beauty of the 
plaintive elegy, which 

' Sail, les cheveux epars, gemir but mi ecrewn.' 
It is a matter of no importance that the poet in- 
vokes Melpomene at the commencement of his 
mournful strains. This ode is not only a splendid 
tribute of tears and regrets to the memory of a 
departed friend of Horace, but also a consolation 
to Virgil, the tender and affectionate Virgil, who 
lost, in the same person, the warmest and the 
dearest of his own friends. 
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A General BitgrspUcal Dictionary t evntwnixg a Smm- 
mary Account of the Lien of Eminent Permu of ail 
Nation, preview to the Present Generation. B« Join 
Gorton. 2 vols., 8vo. pp. Z150. Ml. Hunt and 
Clarke. London, 1823. 

These is prefixed to the ' Biograptia Brit an- 
nica,' a very particular account of the different 
historical or biographical dictionaries that had 
been published before its own appearance. Moat 
of these were either very defective iu the in for- 
mation they contained, or were too voluminous 
for general use. The latter objection may be 
justly made to the ' Biograpliia' itself, which, va- 
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readers by the reference made to it in smaller 
works, or in the compilations of local historians. 
Several other publications, however, have ap- 
peared at different times, containing more or lees 
biographical information, and compiled with dif- 
ferent degrees of accuracy and camion. But, 
useful and necessary as such works undoubtedly 
r occasional reference, there are not, pel 



haps, any which can be properly regarded ii 
light when employed, either 



that 
i by the 
historical student,' or as fit sources of information 
for the careful inquirer. Frequently compiled in 
haste, and composed of materials which have been 
put together without esatiiiation, they are seldom to 
be found containing accounts full enough for the 
one, or sufficiently substantiated for the other. 

The great uses of biography as a science are, its 
exemplary influence, its illustration of the different 
branches of ethical study, and the assistance which 
it affords the general historian. Every memoir, ac- 
cording to its particular subject, will be of service 
in one or the other of these respects, when pro- 
perly composed. But it may be easily seen, that, 
in regard to the two former purposes which this 
species of composition is intended to serve, it 
requires a wide scope and very ample materials. 
Without these, it can neither oevelope character, 
nor afford examples. Its individual portraits will 
be too minute to shoW any likeness, and yet too 
roughly traced to be studies of human nature iu 
general. They will want every thing but the di- 
mensions of the figures, and only be of use to 
those who view them in that light. Compilations 
of short memoirs, therefore, such as biographical 
dictionaries, are to be regarded only as useful 
works of reference. When they are put into the 
hands of a student as of value in any other respect, 
or are consulted upon any doubtful point of a cele- 
brated man's moral character, or particular con- 
duct on some difficult occasion, they are impro- 
perly employed, and seldom answer any good 



pnrpos 



Our re 



n for making this observation 



ii to point out what seems to m 
which the editors of such works ought to aim. An 
account of the productions of the different authors 
mentioned; an accurate notice of dates, and of the 
periods during which the individuals flourished, 
whose names are introduced; a concise narrative 
of the events of their lives, unmixed with specu- 
lative observations, and a full and frequent re- 
ference to original sources of information ; — these 
appear to be the legitimate objects of such publi- 
cations, and those which, when obtained by judi- 
cious management, render a biographical dic- 
tionary a work of real utility and importance. In 
what decree it departs from its proper character, 
as a work of occasional reference, and pretends 
to give original, views of events or persons, it be- 
comes amenable to a different kind of examina- 
tion, and will he found imperfect, unless con- 
taining all the features of a complete biogra- 
phical library. This, of course, ordinary dic- 
tionaries cannot do ; and, consequently, their esti- 
mates and su minings up of good and had qualities, 
the praise and blame awarded to the individuals 
mentioned, and the attempts made at the de- 
lineation of their different characters, are for 
the most part either ill founded, or ho apparently 
unsubstantiated, that no feader ought to estah- 
lish bis judgment upon what is thus asserted. 
In a history, or regular memoir, the student 
is furnished with the means of deciding on the 
merits of a character himself, or of comparing 
what the writer saya with the inferences that 
seem to belong to the facts related. But when, 
at the close of a notice, the compiler of a Bio- 
graphical Dictionary asserts this or that of some 
celebrated personage, — when he gives the cha- 
racter of a statesman, decides on the truth or 
hypocrisy of a religionist, or concludes the short 
memoir of an author by a summary criticism on 
his style, &c , — the reader is obliged either to take 
the opinions started without further inquiry, or 
have recourse to other sources of information to , 



ft is from a neglect of this considerati 
many publications of the kind are totally unworthy 
of a place on the book-shelves of any attentive 
reader. Pretending to give information which 
works of their description are unfitted to afford, 
they are generally deficient in that which it is their 
proper purpose to supply. In point of accuracy 
also, they are not frequently to be depended upon, 
and it is often easier, and always safer, to gain 
the information required by applying at once to 
original sources. Another cause of frequent im- 
perfection is an attempt at giving too many 
notices, and a heaping together of names withoi " 
regard to the limits which both the sire an 
nature of these works impose. The consequence 
of which has been, a considerable degree of con- 
fusion in some parts, an abridgment of informa- 
tion where it was most wanted, and an importance 
Siven to objects which hardly deserved 
i these respects, however, the editor ol 
lication before ua has. acted with good 
caution ; and we cannot give a better ides of his 
undertaking and of its merits than by quoting 
the part of his preface which refers to his 
efforts in avoiding errors of the kind referred to. 

' Great pains hare been taken to supply the required 
information in a spirit of well -principled but manly im- 
partiality ; and for this purpose the whole has been re- 
written. Professions of this sort, in relation to an 
abridgment, may be held superfluous ; but tame very 
pitiable instances of the contrary might be supplied 
from kindred works, and possibly from none more 
than that which at present takes the lead in this very 
department. This fault, which is sometimes attri- 
butable to the spirit of party, often to religions predi- 
lection, and not nnfrcquently to individual peculiarity, 
is perhaps more injurious in a work constructed for the 
conveyance of accurate general impressions, than in 
those of greater detail, iu which the matter itself not 
unfrequently corrects the false bias of the writer. At 
all events, it is particularly uncongenial with a Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, both as tending to produce a dis- 
proportionate attention to one or two classes of cha- 
racter, and a prejudiced neglect of others of sterling 
merit. An attempt has therefore been made to preserve 
the requisite impartiality, without the sacrifice of a 
single just claim to the approbation of any party, or to 
the encouragement of all — always employing the word 
party in its best sense, and excluding mere intolerant 
and interested factions on all sides. 

1 Several inquiries having been made in respect to 
the principle of the selection, during the progress of 
' to supply a little infor- 
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our readers will understand that the compilers have 
selected those only, in which the character of the indi- 
vidual distinguishes him from and amidst the transac- 
tions in which he was engaged. It is evident, for in- 
stance, that to sketch the majority of the liyesof sen- 
reigns, rulers, warriors, and statesmen, would be only 
to supply a vague summary of public events ; for 
which, after all, the limits would be as insufficient as 
the detail would be u metis factory. In regard to theaovc 
reigns and certain other characters of our own country, 
we have, however, departed from this rule, because in 
reference to them a portion of information maybe use- 
ful to the English reader, which would be altogether 
unprofitable, if extended to a similar description of 
personages in other places. In a word, regarding Bio- 
graphy as a species of individualisation, we confine 
ourselves to those historical lives only, in which the 
individual stands forward on his own account, and 
claims attention for something more than mere station. 
1 We have also been called to account for our omis- 
sion of scriptural lives. Our chief reason is, that the 
almost exclusive source of information on this head, 
setting aside rabbinical tradition, is in the hands of 
every one ; and that its connexion with divinity, and 
various olhereircum stances, renderecript oral biography 
a department of itself. Nor are we alone in this omis- 
sion, which, doubtless, for similar reasons, has taken 
place in almost every other abridgment as well as in our 

' In repect to the fabulous personages of the mytho- 
logy and poetry or Greece and Rome, concerning 
which we have also been questioned, it ia enough to 
say that they are sufficient of themselves to fill, and 
really do occupy, a work as large as that proposed. 
A few chieftains and heroes may possibly possess some 



draw a line i and, regarding our labours aa daggned for 
practical benefit, the occupation of our pages with 
doubtful matter of this nature would be clearly unpro- 
fitable'— Pp. iv., v. 

We must do Mr. Gorton the justice to say, that 
he appears to have executed his task in perfect 
conformity with the sentiments he has expressed 
in his preface. It would be false to say that we 
have not discovered a tendency to peculiar opi- 
nions in some of the articles ; but there Is so 
much fairness in the manner with which every 
thing is stated that seems to militate against them, 
and so little of any thing that belongs to the evil 
feeling of party spirit, that no work, perhaps, of 
such a varied character could be found executed 
with such fairness and honesty. In respect to 
the usefulness or literary merit of this publica- 
tion, it deserves to be considered, so far as the 
view we have taken of its contents enables us to 
judge, as superior in several respects to those 
which have preceded it. We have already ex- 
pressed our opinion- as to what ought to be the 
object of such works, and this we think obtained 
by the one before us. It would be preferable, aa 
we before said, in speaking of the subject gene- 
rally, if no attempt were made at characterising 
men, or their works, when little opportunity is 
afforded forjudging of the truth of the opinion! 
started. The faults, what few there ere in the 
very useful publication we are noticing, may all, 
perhaps, be traced to this source, and they, of 
course, will be considered faults or the contrary, 
according to the particular views of different 
readers. Mr. Gorton's publication is altogether 
one of great excellence, calculated te be useful 
to a large number of students, and deserving ex- 
tensive popularity. We may also mention, that 
it is sufficiently large to contain every thing ne- 
cessary, but not too extensive for the ordinary 
purposes of study, filling, iu this respect, an open 
space in the fields of biographical literature. 



THE FcnmcAj, ALBUM . 



The Poetical Allium, or Regiiter of Modern Fugitive 

Poetry. Edited bg Altaic A. WalU, Etq. Post Kvo. 

pp. 395. 12t. Hurst, Chance, and Co. London, 

1828. 

This volume contains two title-pages, one of 
which bears the names of Hurst, Robinson, and 
Co.,'1825, the other those of its present publishers. 
We learn from the preface, th it it was prepared 
for publication so early as 1824, and that the 
delay in its appearance was occasioned by the 
failure of Messrs. Hurst and Robinson, in the 
hands of whose assignees it has ever since re- 
mained. The engraved title is embellished by a 
beautiful sketch of the Fountain of Castaly, on 
Mount Parnassus, by Mr. Williams, the author 
of ' Views in Greece.' The book contains Dearly 
four hundred pages of letter-press, and in print- 
ing and paper is a Tery favourable specimen of 
English typography. 

The Poetical Album' differs materially from 
all the other selections which we have seen during 
the last few years, by its including among its con- 
tents the flowers of poetry which have blushed 
almost ' unseen' on the desert pages of compa- 
ratively obscure periodicals, while the general 
practice has been to draw only from well-known 
sources, and from volumes whose popularity al- 
ready places them in every one's hands. Mr. 
Watts has studiously avoided the adoption of 
such pieces as were likely to be introduced iu any 
collected copy of their author's works ; and, 'in 
turning over his volume, we meet in every page 
something new from old favourites, tad some- 
thing valuable from new acquaintances. We may 
add that some of the brightest names amongst 
our .British poets have contributed to enrich 
the pages of ' The Poetical Album ;• Byron, 
Campbell, Moore, Scott, Rogers, Coleridge, 
Croly, Wordsworth, L. E. L., Shelley, Mrs. 
Hemans, Crabbe, Bowles, Montgomery, Miss 
rtaillt*. Harm Cornwall, and many athara. Are 
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all to be found in the lilt of quoted authors; 
but to us even tkete are not so pleasintr u the 
verses from tbe peni of writers leu known to the 
public. 

At the head of the latter, we must place the 
' Four Sketches from Dover Cast le'du ring a Storm' 
by the author of 'Rouge et NoirY ' Cine* to a 
Dying Infant,' bv Miss Bowles ; ' Lines written 
in Richmond Churcb-yard/ by G. Hubert 
Knowles; 'A Farewell to England,' by J, Richie; 
* To the spirit of Poetry,' by J. S. Clarke ; 'The 
Village Church,' by the Rev. J. W.Canaingham 
(the celebrated Vicar of Harrow ;) ' Gypsies,' 
by the Rev, J, Beresford ; ' Stanzas written on 
the Sea-Shore,' by Miss Jewshury ; 'The Ship' 
by Malcolm ; and some pieces by Donbleday 
Driver, Fitzadam, and others, which our limits 
prevent us from including in our list. 

It is time, however, to offer a specimen, and 
as the first, we select tbe following anonymous 
lines, which first appeared, we believe, in a 
loAhern newspaper : 

The 'Northern Star.— Written at Tynemouth, Ntr tkw m 
herland. 
' " The Northern Star 
Sailed o'er the Bar, 

Bound to tbe Baltic Sea : 
In the morning grey 
She stretched away— 

'Twax a weary day to me. 
1 " And many an hour. 
In sleet and ibower, 

By the light-house rock I stray, 
And watch till dark 
For the winged bark 

Of him that's far away. 
V The church-yard's bound 
I wander round. 

Among the grassy graves ; 
But all I hear 
1s the North wind drear. 

And all 1 see, the waves ! " 

' Ob '. roam not there 
Thou mourner fair. 

Nor pour the fruitless tear ! 
Thy plaint of woe 
la all too low — 

The dead, tbry cannot bear. 
' The Northern Star 
la set afar, 

Set in the raging sea ; 
And (he billows spread 
O'er the sandy bed, 

That holds thy love from thee !' 
The lines below are, we believe, quite unknown 
to the public : 

' Sight.— By E. EUittt, Eta. 
' Night ! thou art silent ; thou art beautiful ; 
Thou art majestic ; and thy brightest moon 

- Rides high in heaven, while on the stream below, 
Her image, glimmering an the waters' glide. 
Floats at the feet of Boulten. There no more 
The green graves of the pestilence are seen ; 

■ O'er them the plough hath passed, and harveats ware 
Where haste and horror flung the infectious corpse. 
Grey W h urn c line's rocks remain, still to out-lire 
Countless editions of the Autumn leaf. 
But where are now their terrors } Striga's form, 
Of largest beauty, wander* here no more ; 
No more her deep and mellow voice awakes 
The echoes of the forest; and a tale 
Of fear and wander serves but to constrain, 
Around the fire of some far moorland farm, 
Tbe speechless circle, while the importnnate storm, 
O'er tbe bowed roof, growls with a demon's voice. 
Tie poacher whistles in " the dragon's den ;" 
Nor nend, nor witch fears be.. With felon foot 
He haunts tbe wizard wave, and makes tbe rock, 
Where spirits walk, his solitary seat; 
Tb' unsleeping gale moves his dark curls ; the moon 
Looks on his wild face ; at his feet, his dog 
. Watches bis eye ; and, while no sound is heard, 
Save of the booming Don, or whirling leaf. 
Or rustling fern, he listens silently, 
Bat not in fear. — At once, he bounds away ; 
-And the snared hare shrieks, quivers, and is still.' 



To these we subjoin the following stanzas, 
which first appeared in ' The Belfast Northern 
Whig/ from the pen of a young man named 
M'Carthy, now no more. 

' Nnjmlnn 



' Yes ! bury me deep in tbe infinite sea, 

Let my heart have a limitless grave ; 
For my spirit in life waa as fierce and free 

As the course of the tempest's wave. 
' As far from the stretch of all earthly control 

Were the fathomless depths of my mind, 
And tbe ebbs and Sows of my single soul 

Were ss tides to the rest of mankind. 
' Then my briny pall shall engirdle the world. 

As in life did the voice of my fame ; 
And each mutinous billow that's sky-ward curled, 

Shall seem to re-echo my name. 
'That name shall be storied in records sublime. 

In tbe uttermost corners of earth ; 
Now breathed as a curse, now a spell-word sublime, 

In the glorified land of my birth. 
' My airy form oh some lofty 



My voice to tbe fancy of fear. 
' Yes ! plunge my dark heart in tbe infinite ses. 

It would burst from a narrower tomb — 
Shall less than an ocean his sepulchre be, 

Whose mandate to millions was doom ? ' 
From these specimens it will be seen, that many 
of its selections are from sources little known to 
tbe public, though well deserving preservation in 
a permanent form. Since its compilation, in 1823, 
a great deal has been written, which, of course, 
the editor could not include in the work before 
us ; but, in a second volume, which he is now pre- 
paring, he proposes to bring down the series of 
fugitive poetry to the present date. 



CLASSIFICATION OF WINES. 



Cltatyiciitie* and Detcription of the Winei of Bordeaux i 
to which are perfixed, Noticei of the Hiitary and Cul- 
ture of the Fine, Proceu of Mating Wise, tic. By 
M. Pagnlerrt, ancitn Courtier de Fin. 12DJO, 
pp.158. 5s. William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and 
T. Csdell, London. 1828. 

' Ip sack and sugar be a sin/ says honest Jack 
Falstaff, ' God help the virtuous!' and we cry amen 
to that 'sweet prayer' ufthe 'tuuofman.' So long 
aa ' the web of life is of a mingled yarn, good and 
ill together/ so long as pain succeeds pleasure 
and sorrow joy ; so long will some stimulus be 
necessary to mankind to drown tbe pangs of 
sorrow, and to satisfy the cravings of a natural 
thirst. Blessings, say we, therefore, on the man 
who first invented wine, and may he too have bis 
' exceeding rich reward/ who teaches the young 
vine how to shoot, and the grape to yield its 
juicy fragrance. 

Among those who thus deserve well of their 
kind, M. Paguierre, the author of the treatise at 
present before us, stands pre-eminent. This gen- 
tleman is a retired wine-broker, resident at 
Bourdeaux, whose life has been spent in obtain- 
ing that knowledge which he now gives to the pub- 
lic. That this was a species of information much 
wanted in this country, no onewillbe hardy enough 
to deny, and here in a small portable volume, at 
the moderate price of five shillings, we have the 
result of years of inquiry aud experience as to 
the propagation, mauagement, and culture of the 
vine, the principles on which wines are classed 
in growths, and the causes of difference in quality 
and value. Nor is this all. The process of 
making red and white wines— the ripening, pre- 
servation, racking, and sulphuring, are largely 
treated of, and the state in which wine is ex- 
ported to the different markets clearly described ; 
added to this, we have in the work before us, 
description of the red and white 



Great Bri- 
tain, and the Korth of Europe, and the cost at 
which such importations have been made. 

But we have too long detained the reader from 
the work itself, and we think the following ac- 
count of the manner of making the red wine 
will be acceptable to all those — and they form the 
majority — who have never been in a wine, 
country. 

' Before beginning the vintage, it is necessary to be 
assured that the fruit which is to be gathered has at- 
tained tbe proper and necessary maturity ; for on this 
almost always depends, in a great measure, the quality 
of the wins. 

• The vine-dresser or cultivator is liable to fall into 
one of two errors, which, though very different and op- 
posite to each other, are not leas hurtful to the wine, 
especially to tbe red, which is more delicate and sus- 
ceptible of injury in making, than the white. 

' If the proprietor gathers bis crop too soon, and 
before the grape has attained to the fit degree of ma-. 



happens often when the 
and rainy, which retards the 
shoot ; as also when, at the epoch of the vintage, tha 
rains prevent the grapes from attaining the due degree 
of maturity and perfection which is nscesssir to maka 
good wine. 

' The other error, though of less consequence, U 
leaving the grapes till they are too ripe, which may 
then rot before gathered. The wine made from them 
acquires a sweetish taste, which causes it to work a long 
while in the barrels, and renders it sour and difficult to 
keep. The wine attacked by this vice requires greater 
care than any other ; for, if neglected ever so little, 
either in the racking or filling, it easily becomes sour. 
However, it is better to gather late than too soon. The 
vine-dresser, too, ought to seise the proper time when 
the vine has come to perfect maturity, to gather tbe 
grapes so aa to make good wine. 

-' " '" has BDcecded, ought to be clear. 



that of the raspberry, violet, or mignonette, tilling 
the mouth, and passing without irritating the throat, 
giving a gentle heat to the stomach, and not getting 
too quickly into the bead. 

' The proprietors of the vineyards, after having pre- 
pared the wine-vessels, and cleansed and rinsed them 
with spirits of three-sixths* or with brandy, gather 
the grapes together, and pick them. This is done as 
soon as they are gathered. Their first care is to make 
a principal vat of the best fruit, which is called the 
mother cask (cm? mire) , into which, after picking, 
they put the first and beat grapes which arrive, till they 
are from fifteen to twenty inches deep ; after which, 
they throw about two gallons of old Cognac or Armag- 
nac upon them, and then another bed of picked grapes, 
followed by two gallons more of brandy, and so on till 
the vat is full. When full, they throw two or four 
gallonsof spirits of trois six, according to tbe size of 
the vat, taking for proportion about four gallons 3-6ths 
for a wine-vat from thirty to thirty-six too. 

' In the very bad years, such as 1816, 1817, or 1S26, 
the crop not being able to ripen, and the juice unable 
to enter into fermentation, it was oeceasary to excila 
it by artificial heat from chafing dishes, &c. ; but this 
seldom hsppens. 

' The mire n» being filled, it is shut hermetically, 
and is well covered with blankets, in order that the air 
may not penetrate. This vat is left in this state for 
three weeks or a month without being touched ; taking 
care to visit it from time to time in case of accident. 
A small brass cock is put in the side of the vat, at 
about the height of a third of its depth from the bot- 
tom, in order to be able to judge at will of tbe pro- 
gress of the fermentation, and to know the moment 
when, the eh'illition having subsided, it may be racked 
off and put into casks, prepared beforehand by scald- 
ing and rinsing with a little spirits of trois six. 

' It is known that the liquor is fit to be drawn off, 
when it has become cool and is sufficiently clear. 

' While tbe nterr nw is at work, the vintage is con- 
tinued in the usual manner; i. e. as the grapes are 
brought in and picked, thev are trodden in the press, 
snd put with their stalks into the vats, where the fer- 
mentation takes place naturally. These vessels are 
not entirely filled ; about one foot or fifteen inches are 

■ Emit ds trait**, li inlrtt at wine of toe burliest moof. 
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mctimes overflows, 
eapei-ially when tbe vintage has attained perfect maturity. 

' The vintage being finished, and the vats covered 
lightly, they are left to ferment, taking care to visit 
them twice a -day. To rack them, yon inust wait till 
they are quite cold, which ii from eight to twelve days.' 

The following* observations on the important 
art of bottling wine, of the customs of various 
countries in this regard, and of the manner in 
which wines are worked, mixed, and flavoured for 
the English market, we deem particularly worthy 
the notice and attention of the English reader : 



1 This operation ihonid take place in fine weather, 
if possible in March or in October ; because at these 
two epochs the wine being clearer, we are more certain 
of its not leaving any sediment in the bottle ; and this, 
especially for the choice wines, which ought to remain 
long in bottle before being used. 

' Before you bottle off a barrel, you must force it 
with seven or eight whites of eggs, very fresh, or with 
isinglass fining prepared for the purpose ; after 
which , you must leave it to repose ten or fifteen days, 
according to the weather, taking care to keep the cask 
always close and well bunged, or, to avoid the incon- 
venience of filling it up, the bung may be put to the 
aide, immediately after the operation. It will clarify 
as well, and in this state you must draw it off into 
bottles. 

' NJ). — Great care most be taken to keep the bung- 
hole clean during all this time, for fear of the egg, 
which may stick to it, becoming mouldy, and giving 
a taste to the wine. 

' To force properly, the number of eggs must be in 
proportion to the quantity and quality of the wine, as 
also to its age. The common and new wines require 
more isinglass lhan the fine and old ones, because these 
last are much freer from tartar and dregs ; besides, if 
too many eggs were put to the old wines, notonlyit would 
take away too much of the colour already faded by age, 
but would deprive them of a part of their flavour and 
smell.' It must also be observed, that, when the wines 
are racked off, or put into bottles, they lose moHuni- 
arify great part of their flavour, which evaporates 
during the operation. This ought not, however, to 
give any inquietude, because, the casks once racked off, 
the wine regains its flavour in abont a month or sii 
weeks ; and, in bottles, as it is in small quantities, its 
primitive qualities return in all their vivacity at the end 
of five or six months. 

' Each country has its customs. In France as in 
Holland, everyone wishes for natural wines; and it U 
for that reason that Holland imports her wines from 
France upoa the lees, in order to manage or take care 
of them after the manner of the country. 

' la the north, especially in Russia and Prussia, ex- 
perience has taught men to prefer importing wines 
from France nt two or three years old, because they 
are already freed from the greater part of their dregy 
and tartar. 

' In England, every one being long accustomed to 
drink strong Fort wines, Madeira, and heady Spanish 
wines, the pure winea, such as we gather them, are 
not so much esteemed, because they are found, lo 
comparison with the others, not sufficiently strong 
tasted, and too cold. Our natural wines, however, 
are infinitely preferable for the health, to the spirituous, 
beady Spanish wines ; the Bordeaux wines especially 
arc highly recommended by the faculty for the sick, 
|aod those menaced by consumption, or suffering from 
nfismmatiou in tbe chest. 

' But, in order to give the Bordeaux wines some re- 
semblance to those wines of Spain and Portugal which 
are used in England, to render them of tbe taste pre- 
ferred in that kingdom, from the effect of long habit — 
the greatest part of onr wine merchants who trade 
with England, are obliged to work (Ant, that ia to say, 
to mix them with other wines by means of a particular 
operation. This is the reason why in general the winea 
shipped for England are not pure, and can no longer 
be known to be the same, when compared with those 
which remain at Bordeaux, such ss they are produced 
in the Department of the Gironde. The operation con- 
sists in mixing a certain quantity of Hermitage, and 
other kinds of fine atrong wines of tbe south, which 
give fire to the Claret, but which render it dry when 
old, turn it of a brick red colour, and cause a depaeit 
of sediment when it has been some time in bottle. 

'When, by tbe effect of mixing several sorts of wines, 

a working or fretting results which might injure the 

. quality, they, take some mineral crystal, reduce it to 

powder, and put an ounce into each barrel, beat up 



with a proper quantity of isinglass, and rack off tbe 
wine about fifteen days after, when it has got clear, and 
has entirely ceased to work. 

' To give odour {bevptrt) to tbe wine, they take 
two drams of orris-root fnarine a" frit) in powder put 
into a fine rag, and let It bang about fifteen days in tbe 
cask ; after which it is taken out, because tbe wine has 
then acquired sufficient odour ; you may also, if de- 
sired, put the powder into the barrel, beat up with 
fining, and fifteen days after it may be racked off. 

' Many persons, to make wine appear older and 
higher flavoured, and at tbe same time to prevent the 
injuring its quality, employ raspberry brandy, (ttprit 
frembouii) in this case the dose is two ounces for each 
cask ; this spirit is well mixed with the wine, and 
fifteen or twenty days after, the wine tins acquired a 
certain degree of apparent maturity, which is increased 
by a kind of odour which this mixture gives it 

' The bouquet which by these means is given to tbe 
common or ordinary wines, never replaces perfectly 
the natjiral flavour which distinguishes our choice 
wines of Medoc and Grave, which ought to embalm tbe 
palate. It is very easy to distinguish the fictitious 
bouquet which has been given to the wine, if you bare 
ever so little habit of tasting ; for (he smell of the Mt 
ss well ss the raspberry, always predominates in the 
winea which have been worked, and forms a striking 
contrast with tbe natural flavour of the same wines.' 

The following description of Barsac, a wine 
much used in England, will be appreciated by 
those who relish it : 

' These wines are distinguished by their strength 
and their flavour in good years; they are generally 
lively and apsrkling, and unite, with these good qua- 
iitiea, a great deal of mellowness. Russia, and all the 
north, consume them ; so does England. The first 

Cwtbs in High Barsac, s/e, Coutet, Madame de Fil- 
; after come Bineau or Roborel, 1'crrot, Dumirail, 
Veuve Dubos, Dubos, Merrier, and Salutes de Laborde. 
All these winea differ in price, 15 to 20fr. The qua- 
lities inferior to them are in great number, and differ 
in the price from 50 and even lOOfr. per ton below 
above-mentioned. They may be put in bottle after 
four or five years, where they improve ; but, if they 
pass ten or twelve years, they grow hard and dry.' 

The following account of the prices at Bordeaux, 
with the accompanying observations, will give the 
reader some slight insight into the mysteries of 
the London wine trade ; 

Average price, charged by the fust houses at Bor- / i. J, 
. — ..,.., ,__ --n growth wine of a prune 
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landtag; cuaraea . . 
Duty, at 7'. 3d. per gallo 



dn ru 
' This sum (equal to aliont 3f. 10>. 6d. per 'lozen) is, 
then, what the wine actually costs the importer before 
he can bring it to market ; but, as he must hare a profit 
on his business, be should get something more than this, 
even when the wine is sold immediately ; and, if he 
keep it to acquire age, be mutt, besides, be paid for his 
risk, and the locking up of his capital, as well as all the 
other charges affecting his business. 

' If what is here stated be just — and we think it can- 
not be proved to be otherwise — it must be a mere de- 
lusion in any person in this country to suppose he can 
get first growth wine of a fine vintage, below the rate 
current among respectable merchants. It is true that, 
at this moment, we may purchase at Bordeaux, from 
some shipping houses, warranted dm/tan Morgans 
vintage 1825, at 1000 francs per hogshead ; but, aa it ia 
perfectly well known that the whole produce of that 
estate was sold immediately after the vintage at very 
nearly that price, and that, after near three years' keep- 
ing, 1000 francs is a fair price for good third growth 
wine, we may judge what degree of confidence can be 
had in such warranters and their warrantry. 

' As we said above, there are many excellent wines 
in Medoc which are aold cheap, not because they are 
not good, but because they are not the sorts on which 
fashion or taste have stamped an artificial value. When 
onr increased intercourse with Franca shall have made 
ua better acquainted with these, and reconciled us to 
the use of good wine, though of a little known growth, 
our wine merchants will be enabled to turn more of 
their attention to them, and we shall then be supplied 
with them, under their own proper names, at a fair 



price, instead of having them cooked up wfth Hermitage- 
or Beni Carlo, and passed off upon us as noted growths 

Let the reader mark this well, and let him fol- 
low the advice of Dr. Johnston, a* to the purchase 
of tea, in the matter of wine alao, in the thorough 
conviction that a cheap is seldom, If ever, a good, 
article. In conclusion, we say, let its hsrre good 
wine, whatever be the cost. 
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Mii dm a r * Jmrnal qf~ far Jttteremd Jifpi W,lf, MU- 
nmary to lit Jam. Comyrmg hit Sm*d Vitit la 
Palatini and Syria, ia tat Fen" 1823 and 1824. 
8vo, pp. 392. 8*. James Duncan. London, 1828. 
Among the remarkable individuals with whom 
modern times are acquainted, Mr. Wolff holds a 
prominent station. The events of his early life 
nave been as varied and singular as ever checquer- 
ed the career of the most adventurous existence. 
His youth and the first years of his manhood were 
past in the painful and hazardous struggles of * 
proselyte ; in establishing the convictions that in- 
duced him to forsake the religion of his forefa- 
thers, and preparing himself to attack the system 
which he conceived held them in a deplorable 
state of darkness. His mind was as singularly con- 
stituted aa his situation was strange anddlfficult. It 
was active ; determined in its search after truth, but 
tinged with a deep and overpowering enthusiasm. 
Had he, therefore, been placed under the moat 
favourable circumstances, his character, there ia 
little doubt, would still have presented many of 
the remarkable features which at present distin- 
guish it. But on his conversion to Christianity 
he was without guidance, and was confoondep 
by the most erroneous views of its nature that 
could be given. He became a Roman Catholic, 
was a second time the recusant of his profession, 
wandered from one country to another, not only 
as a citizen of the world, but as, perhaps, the only 
man in Europe, proclaiming at once his belief in 
the religion of Scripture, and his determined in- 
dependence of all sects, creeds, and professions 
without exception. With these opinions this 
singular man came to England, ana took up his 
residence at Cambridge. While staying there, wo 
happened to have an opportunity of seeing him in 
contact with men of a very different description 
to himself, and the University hardly presented 
at the time amore curious spectacle than this con- 
verted Jew and Catholic, and unsectarian Chris- 
tian, pursuing his studies surrounded with all tbe 
circumstances and scholastic pride of established 
Protestantism and academical pomp. Mr. Wolff, 
however, did not become a member of any col- 
lege, but was prepared for his intended journey 
to the East by two or three persons, among whom 
was Professor Lee, who favoured his views. His 
attainments appear to have been considerable in all 
the different branches of knowledge that have any 
reference to' the great objects of his pursuit. 
They are not of a kind to be judged of by many 
persons, and the peculiar ^character of hia mind, 
as well as the subjects on which it is employed, 
prevent their being fairly estimated ; but- no 
man not possessed of more than ordinary in- 
tellectual strength, ever freed himself from 
such a crowd of errors as those which succes- 



dence of very extensive and careful research, 
carried on with the diligence of a well-prepared 
understanding. Independent, however, of the 
author himself, this publication is well worth the 
attention of the general reader. There is none 
from which bo good an idea can be drawn of the 
actual state of the Jews, in the venerated but lost 
land of their fathers ; and, though much of tbe 
matter will be uninteresting and tedious to per- 
sons not sympathising with the writer in his teal 
and particular opinions, the volume will be found 
to possess enough of what is curious and useful 
to the careful observer, to repay the trouble of a 
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peroral. Our first extract will present an ex- 
ample of die ttrnnge superstitions of the modem 
Jews, belonging, it will be easily seen, to their 
rabbinical tradition! : 

' I bugaobd Rabin Joseph Marcowitz to spend with 
Me the whole Bight race more, to teach me the mystery 
of tb« Sam-Hanfbraih, with which the Jevi aoj that 
oar Lord performed all his miracle*, and with which 
Rabbi Joseph Marcowitz and Rabbi Mendel pretend to 
be able to perform miracles. Rabbi Joseph Marcowitz 
often boasted that he gained much money by it i for at 
Constantinople (and why not at Jerusalem ?) he cured 
a mad man, for which he got 1500 piastres. I de- 
dared, however, that 1 had no belief in it, and that I 
should never make me of it to perform a miracle, to 
gain 1500 piastres at Constantinople, but that I wished 
only to know the secret of it. As the Rabbies pro- 
aoooca a horrible unathema, against those who reveal 
the secret of the Shem-IIamfornsb, to any except to 
Babbies, Rabbi Joseph Marcowitz would only com- 
ply with my wish, to the night time. He told 
me, however, that I might mention it to yon in 
England. 

' His wife entered my room daring the evening, and 
and to her husband, " O Rabbi, may yoo live, O my 
lore, a hundred sears I I am afraid that, by your 
spending the Bight with Rabbi Joseph, (so I am 
called by tha principal Jews of Jerusalem,) the 
whole congregation of Israel, in the holy city (may 
it soon be established and built again :) may talk 
about It" 

' Rabbi Joseph Marcowitx said to his wife, " Go 
horns, my lore, and lire a hundred years ; and let the 
whole congregation of Israel talk about it : I am Rabbi 
Joseph Marcowitz; one word of mine will surely 
silence the whole congregation of Israel. Go home, 
my love, and sleep wry sweetly. " 

' His wife went home, and Rabbi Joseph Marcowitz 
made me acquainted with the ShenvHamforasb, the 
Ineffable Mama, wMsh ia aa follows i 

' 1st 4ider that yarn way aow wndrrstaad the whole 
■ scant af it, I meat, in the irst instance, mention to 
. yoo, that every one of the following rents contains, in 
tax original, 72 (seventy-two) letters: 

* " And the angel of God, which went before the 
camp of Israel, removed and went behind them ; and 
the pillar of the cloud went from before their face, and 
stood behind them. 

' " And it came between the camp of the Egyptians 
and the camp of Israel; and it was a cloud and 
darkness to them, bat it gave light by night to 
these; so that the one came not near the other all 
the night 

' " And Moses stretched out his hand over the sea ; 
and the Lord caused the sea to go back by a strong 
east wind all that night, and made the sea dry laod, 
and the water* were divided." Bee Exodus, cb. xiv. 
19—21. 

■ When I write the names of the letters, which com- 
pose the name, Jehovah, (mrr>,) and add up the nume- 
ral amount of the whole, the sum loUl is like the num. 
ber of the letter* in the three rerses above mentioned ; 
that is, 72 (seventy-two). 

' If one put* together the first letter of each of the 
words above mentioned, the 19th verse of Exodus xii. 
will appear, and if one puts together the last letter of 
every one of the above-mentioned words, Exod. xiv.21 
will appear : and if one takes from the end to the 
kgtnninx, the middle letter of every one of these 
words, Exodus xiv. 20, will appear, and this ia the 
mystery of tk* Sheas-Ham forash. 

' When Rabbi Joseph Marcowitz told me that be 
■ured, by the Sbem-Hamforasb, a madman at Con- 
stantinople, he obaerved, that Rabbi Solomon Sapiri 
could confirm the truth of the fact. I asked Rabbi 
Solomon Sapiri whether it was true that Rabbi Joseph 
Marcowitz cured s madman at Constantinople, by the 
power of the Sbem-Hamforash ? 

' Rabbi Solomon Sapira obaerved, that he knew that 
there was a madman at Constantinople who gave 
money to Rabbi Joseph Marcowitz, but he knows not 
whether be was cured by him. The book in which the 
Sbem-H am/crash is printed, is called Senber Rasiel, 
which Adas* received from the angel Rasiel. On the 
title-page of that book, the following words are con- 
< : tamed i — " This is the book which the first man has 
received from the angel Rasiel. And this is the gate 
. of the Lord, the righteous obtain by it the highest de- 
gree in the house of the Lord, and become united 
with the glory of God. It is for the bouse of Israel 
the beloved, for the wise and the man of understanding, 
" id, if applied, it ex- 



tinguishes fire which was laid, so that it cannot break 
out in one's house, and it ia against ghosts, and the 
plague, so that they cannot abide in one's habitation, 
and it produces the effect, that, in time of trouble, help 
approaches, and one ia able to explore hidden treasures 
of gold and silver. Printed in the house of Moses Ben 
Ayeshish, Amsterdam.' Pp. 11-11. 

We should have quoted some of the remarkable 
conversations which the author held with his 
people, but they are either too long, or too de- 
sultory for our purpose. They are, however, 
strikingly illustrative of the writer's mind, and of 
tlie singular sentiments prevalent among the per- 
sons he addressed. At first sight, they may pro- 
bably appear as the vague and idle babblings of 
an enthusiast on the one side, and the ignorant 
dreaming* of superstition on fite other. But the 
careful reader will find them valuable for the light 
they throw on the character of the Jews in general, 
ana some of the peculiarities of their history. 
We regret, therefore, being obliged to pass them 
over for more detached passages of the Journal. 
Among these the following will be found in- 
teresting : 

' Egcuriitm to the Dead Sea, the Jordan, and Jericho. 

' June 3.— Brothers Fisk, King, and three other 
German travellers, and myself, set out for the Dead 
Sea, where Sodom and Gomorrha stood, and the Jordan 
and Jericho. We took with us two soldiers from the 
Governor of Jerusalem, and arrived the first evening in 
the convent of Mar Saba, which is occupied by Greek 
monks, and some Abyssinians who turned to the Greek 
religion. Mar Saba is erected, according to the ob- 
servation of the superior of the convent, in tie very 
ravine of the brook Cedron. The superior told us, 
that the convent Was founded in the time of Justinian, 
thirteen hundred years ago, by Mar Saba, a pious 
anchorite. The skulls of those Christians who died 
for their faith, in the time of Omar, are still preserved 
here. And unto this time, Musulmans are treading 
under foot the blood of Christ, and are shedding the 
blood of his saints '. How long, Lord, holy and true, 
Host thou not judge and avenge the blood of thy saints, 
that were slain for the word of God ? 

' Sheich Ahmed, an Arab, arrived in the night, 
accompanied by a dozen armed men, to accompany us 
as a guard ; for Bedouins pay but little respect to 
Turkish soldiers , we agreed, therefore, that he and 
four other Arabs should accompany us. 

'June 4. — We set out at a quarter before seven in 
the morning, and rede with our Turkish soldiers, and 
the wild and free Arabs, over rocky mountains. On 
the summit of one of them we saw an edifice, which the 
Turks visit and venerate aa the tomb of Moses. Mr. 
Fisk received from tbe Greeks the following account 
of the origin of this tradition. In the time of the Greek 
empire, a convent was erected on the place by a holy 
man, whose name was Moses, and his name, as was 
common in such cases, was given to the convent. 
When the Musulmans took the countrv, they mistook 
St. Moses for tbe Prophet Moses, and nave ever since 
made pilgrimages to the plnce. At half-past eleven we 
arrived nt the Dead Sea, where Sodom and Gomorrha 
stood. We tasted the water, and found it nauseous 
and bitter berond any thing we ever tasted. 1 read 
there to the German traveller a Matthew xi. 11—24. 
At half-past two we arrived at the Jordan, where the 
Greek pilgrim* usually visit it, and where the Isrjiclit.es 
passed over it, opposite to Jericho. I read to the 
German traveller* Joshua ii. aii-. and to myself alone 
the fourth chapter of Joshua ; again with the Germans 
Matthew iii., and then I dipped myself in the Jordan, 
in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, and 
prayed for the conversion of the Jews. Before I left 
Jerusalem, I sent word to the principal Rabbies of 
Jerusalem, that 1 should, if the Lord should grant it, 
pray for them at the river Jordan. Brothers King and 
risk swam across the Jordan, and took a walk in the 
plain of Moab, in the inheritance of Reuben ; I then 
read again in my Hebrew Bible, and in the little Bible 
which dear Mr. Simeon gave me. The whole country 
around is a desert inhabited by wild Bedouins 1 

' At six o'clock we arrived at Jericho. We took up 
our lodgings for the night, men and horses altogether, 
in an open yard of the castle. Tbe whole number of 
inhabitants amounts to three hundred souls. The 
Arab* here around us are true genuine Arabs, who are 
aa free and wild as their desert I asked one of the 
Arabs, Which do you like best, the city or the desert ? 

' Arab. — I am the son of the desert, 1 am not the son 
of the city! 



' We arose early in the morning, at half-past five, 
and left Jericho for Jerusalem. Instead of proceeding 
directly for the mountain, we turned. to the west, in 
order to see the mountain on which Christ is said to 
have fasted. On our way we came to a stream of pure 
running water, and followed it to it* source. It issue* 
from the earth at no great distance from the foot of 
the mountain Querantania, and, dividing its water* 
into two principal streams, supplies Jericho, and waters 
the plain, which in this part ia very fertile. This is the 
fountain of Elista.— See 2 Kings it 19— 82. The 
Arabs call the Dead Sea Babar Loot, (the Sea of Lot,) 
and the Jordan they call Shareeah. 

' Sheich Ahmed knew tbe travellers Seetzen and 
Bnrrkbardt, under their Oriental names, Moo** and 
Ibrahim. He spake likewise of Bankes. This journey 
coat us twenty piastres each. We found it necessary 
to pay all our attendants much more than we had 
agreed with them to go for. 

' Before we set out for Jericho, I spent Saturday, 
May 31, with Mr. Fisk, in examining the Talmud. In 
the afternoon, a Jew came and told me that my boose 
had been broken in, and my things stolen. On exa- 
mination it was found that the thieves had taken my 
bed-curtain, sheet, coat, and nearly all my shirts, 
cravats, and stockings. We sent information to the 
Governor, who sent an officer to look at the bouse, aad 
assured us that efforts should be made to discover the 
thief. Brother Fisk was so kind as to furnish me with 
some of his linen, for I should not hare known where 
to get a shirt at Jerusalem. 

* June 6.—I found in the library of the High Priest, 
Rabbi Solomon Sapira, a Hebrew manuscript, written 
by an anonymous Rabbi, who lived in the year 1472. 
This manuscript contain* a dissertation about Jasus of 
Nazareth. The writer tries to give five proofs, by 
which it may be demonstrated that Jesus of Nazareth 
mentioned in the Talmud, is not that Jesus whom the 
Gentile* call Christ, Messiah. Rabbi Solomon Septra 
had the kindness to make me a copy of it.*— Pp. 102 

The following deserves extracting for the ac- 
count it contains of the Cedars of Lebanon which 
Mr. Wolff appears to have regarded with reveren- 
tial curiosity : 

' Cedars of Lebanon. 

' October 4.— We left Tripolis, and arrived in tbe 
evening in the large convent of Maronites, called Mar- 
Antonio Kas-haya, where above one hundred dirty, 
stupid, and ignorant monks reside. They have a print- 
ing press, but they only print mass-books. ■ The Su- 
perior told us he had heard for a certainty, that tbe 
English baptise their children with the blood of a dove. 
We asked him whether he knew any thing of lan- 
guages? Hisanswerwnsworthyofamonk. "Ofwhat 
use" said he " are language* .'" Mr. King observed, 
that the Hebrew and Greek are very useful for the bet- 
ter understanding of tbe scripture text. He replied, 
" We hare commentators who have sufficiently ex- 
plained the text." 

'The Maronites of this country administer the Sacra- 
ment to the laity in one kind ; the Greek Catholics in 
both. They showed Mr. King the Arabic translation 
of the Bible with the Latin Vulgate. The monks be- 
lieved the Latin to be Hebrew. Long conversations 
took place about the doctrines of the gospel, and they 
lasted almost tbe whole day, and a great part of the 
evening. 

' 'Monday, October 6.— We arrived at Caaobin, and 
called on tbe patriarch of the Maronites. His name 
is Joseph. He received as civilly, and invited us to 
dine with him. We lett him an Arabic Bible and a 
Syrian Testament. His title is Patrisrrh of Antioch 
and Successor of SaintPeter. He may therefore, with 
the same right, claim infallibility, aa the Bishop of 
Rome does. 

'Tuesday, October 7.— We went to the cedars of Le- 
banon. I counted thirteen large and ancient cedar*, 
besides the numerous small ones, with which are in the 
whole 387 cedars. 

1st Cedar 8 \ cubits. 8th Cedar 4 cubits. 

2nd Cedar Ik cubits, 9th Cedar 4 cubits. 

3rd Cedar 6 cubits. 10th Cedar 3.6 cubits. 

4th Cedar 5£ cubits. 11th Cedar 3f cubits. 

5th Cedar '.\\ cubits. 12th Cedar 2} cubits. 

6th Cedar 6J cubits. 13th Cedar 2.3 cubit*. 

7th Cedar 4 cubits. 

' We arrived the same dav at Besherre, aad were 
kindly and hospitably received by Sheikh Georges, who 
knew well the traveller Mr. Grey, aud oar friend Toza- 
iujuo Alkashi W* gave ansae Testaments to Priests, 
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We met there a Catholic Missionary of the Carmelite, 
order, who was at Moused and Bagdad. 

' October 9.— We took a view of Baalbeck and its 
mighty ruins. The Arabs believe the devil was tbe 
builder of that mighty castle, the ruins of which have 
defied the revolutions of >0 many centuries. And the 
Arabs may Dot be very wrong in their belief. It was a 
mighty temple, but it is now deserted ; and thus all 
temples built of stone shall be deserted and broken 
down, but there »»» a temple which was broken down 
aad built again ia three days. 

'A young Turk now governs the town ol Baalbeck. 
He has the title of Emir, i.e., Prince, lie is still 
young, but old in wickedness. He quarrelled tor se- 
veral yean with his uncle, who lived not far from 
Baalbeck. The Emir of Baalbeck tried to lay hold of 
hu uncle and put him in prison, hut his uncle escaped. 
The Emir finally sent a messenger to him with friendly 
words, and they made peace together. The very day 
we arrived at Baalbeck, the thunder of cannons, and 
the shouts of the soldiers, announced the arrival of the 
Emir's uncle, and we saw them both on horseback, 
the uncle and nephew. The same evening the Emir 
gave orders to put his uncle in chains and cast him into 
prison, which was done. 

' October 10. — We arrived at Sable, and were received 
kindly by my friend the Greek Catholic Bishop Igna- 
tius Uguiri, whom I mentioned in my journals of last 
year. We gave him a copy of the Arabic Genesis ; he 
equested a whole Bible, which we promised to send 



reques 



' October 11. — We arrived at Mar-Efram, the resi- 
dence of the impostor, the ungrateful impostor Petrus 
Giarve, patriarch of the Syrian Catholics. He recog- 
nised me inimcdiatclv, for be resided in tbe Propaganda 
when I was there. He told us that England did him 
harm by publishing that he had received money from 
them ; for it obliged him to give a great sum of money 
to the Turkish Government. He farther was obliged 
to write to bis friends in Prance, that he, as Roman 
Catholic, could neither be member nor accomplice of 
the Bible Society. He said, that he had received the 
money without being under any obligation (senaa nes- 
BUQ obligo) as a mere charity (per una mere carita.) 
The wretch is decidedly opposed to every thing which 
is good. We gave him an Arabic Bible, which he re- 
turned to us, and ordered one of liis monks, who had 
received a copy of the Syrian Testament, to return 
that also.'— Pp. 175-178. 



LORD LONDONDERRY'S NARRATIVE. 



Narrative of the Penimdar Wat, from 1808 to 1813, 
By Lieut. General Charles William Vane, Maroui, of 
Londonderry, G.C.B. G.C.H., Colonel of tie IOiA 
Royal Haitian. 4to. pp. 648. 31. 3». Colbum. Lon- 
don, 192a. 

We have received a copy of this work, which 
promises, from a hasty inspection, to afford ma- 
terials for a copious review in our next. We can 
only say of it at present, that it is handsomely 
got up, illustrated with a map of the scene of 
war, and plans of all the principal battles, and 
furnished with a copious appendix of tabular 
statements, in confirmation of tbe printed ac- 
counts. The work is dedicated to the King-, and 
the author closes hie narrative with the announce- 
ment of his intention to follow it up next year 
with another volume, containing his Military 
Reminiscences of the campaigns of 1813, and 
1814, with the Allied Armies, on the Continent. 
The motives with which the work was undertaken, 
and given to the world, are so circumstantially 
avowed by the noble author himself, that we 
shall give the statement of them in bis own 

"These Reminiscences of some years of an active 
professional life were never intended to meet the public 
eye. They were written always in great haste, some- 
times at long intervals, and sometimes, when fatigue 
entirely oppressed the body, and when the frame 
courted sleep rather than the most trilling occupation. 
But the great motive that prompted the first committal 
to paper of the imperfect details which these sheets em- 
brace, was the affectionate and indulgent spirit with 
which they were received by him, to whom they #ere 
addressed. They would probably have remained buried 
with the object of that unbounded attachment and de- 
votion, which gave birth to them, had not the circum- 
stances attending the late events in Portugal recalled 



the former scenes that had passed in that country, 
where British soldiers had enjoyed so many triumphs, 
and where the deepest interest has been blended with 
their career, by their learning, practically, under the 
greatest master of this, or any former age, that pro- 
fession in which their destinies were involved. 

' When a new force was equipped, and about to sail 
for that quarter, launched under new auspices, it oc- 
' • - *, that these hasty sketches of a former 
" ' \ might not be 

brother soldiers, 
; land, where so 
many laurels had been already gathered. 

'I therefore determined to arrange, with a friend, 
my letters and memoranda in tbe form of a narrative. 

'Their deficiency in many respects, is frankly ac- 
knowledged ; and it is hoped that, being composed 
under the circumstances of constant fatigue and acti- 
vity of employment, the anthor may meet with indul- 
gence. On another point also, he has to claim consi- 
deration from bis brother officers. They know, as 
well as himself, bow impossible it is for any individual 
to render justice to tbe meritorious deeds of eveir 
division and corps in a long campaign ; to describe ail 
parts of a field of battle; to enter into the various 
views that are taken ; or lastly, to detail the heroism 
of the several officers in the performance of their duties 
and exploits- Happily, the task of a eulogist or a 
critic, belongs to higher powers. The following sheets 
have been compiled for other purposes. If they stimu- 
late young officers to record the events of the moment 
as it flies, and the interesting scenes they may engage 
in, for the information of parents and fnends at a dis- 
tance, their publication will accomplish one useful 
purpose ; and if they enliven one leisure hour, in camp 
or quarters, of the brother soldiers of the author, his 
object is more than gained.' 






Life of Robert Burnt. By J. Q- Lochkwt. CtattaUt't 
MiiccUany, Ad. XXlll. 18mo. pp. .520. 12«. Con- 
stable and Co., Edinburgh. Hurst, Chance, and Co., 
London, 1828. 

This is a very beautifully written piece of 
literary biography, and does great credit to tbe 
Miscellany of which it forms a part. There are 
some contributions in it from bir Walter Scott 
and Allan Cunningham, which will be read with 
considerable interest, as they throw additional 
light on the lamented poet's character and his- 
tory. This admirable series of cheap publications, 
presenting as it does so many really useful and 
valuable treatises, cannot be too highly appreciated. 
The design promised well, and it is carried on in 
a manner which cannot fail of rewarding those 
with whom it originated with lasting credit. We 
are glad to find that the work which forms the 
present interesting number is to be reprinted in 
a larger form for general circulation. We cannot, 
however, pass over the following account by Sir 
Waiter Scott of his interview with Burns when a 
very young man. 

' As for Burns, 1 may truly say, Firgiiium nidi tan- 
turn. I was a lad of fifteen in 1786-7, when he came 
to Edinburgh, but had sense and feeling enough to be 
much interested in his poetry, and would have given 
the world to know him ; but I bad very little acquaint- 
ance with any literary people, and still lest with the 
gentry of the west country, the two sets that he most 
frequented. Mr. Thomas Grienon was. at that time a 
clerk of my father's. He knew Burns, and promised 
to ask him to his lodgings to dinner, but had no op- 
portunity to keep his word ; otherwise 1 might have 
seen more of this distinguished man. At it was, I saw 
him one day at the late venerable Professor Fergus- 
son's, where there were several gentlemen of literary 
reputation, among whom I remember the celebrated 
Mr. Dugald Stewart. Of course, we youngsters sat 
silent, looked, and listened. The only thing I remem- 
ber which was remarkable in Burns'i manner, waa the 
effect produced upon him by a print of Bunbury'a, re- 
presenting a soldier lying dead on the snow, his dog 
sitting in misery on one side, — on the other, his widow, 
with a child in her arms. These lines were written be- 

' Cold on Canadian hills, or Minden'j plain. 
Perhaps that parent wept her soldier plain— 

The big- drops mingling: with the milk be drew, 



tbe ideas which it suggested to his mind. He actually 
shed tears. He asked whose the lines were, and it 
chanced that nobody but myself remembered that tliey 
occur in a half- forgotten poem of Langhorne's, called 
by the unpromising title of "The Jus" 



and a word, which, though of mere civility, I then re- 
ceived, and Still recollect, with very great pleasure. 

' His person was strong and robust : his manners 
rustic, not clownish ; a sort of dignified plainness and 
simplicity, which received part of its effect, perhaps, 
from one's knowledge of Ids eitraordinary talents. His 
features are represented in Mr. Nasmyth's picture, but 
to me it conveys the idea, that they are diminished as 
if seen in perspective. 1 think his countenance Was 
more massive than it looks in any of the portraits. I 
would hare taken the poet, had 1 not known what be 
waa, for a very sagacious country fai mcr of tbe old 
Scotchschool, i. c, none of your modern agriculturists, . 
who keep labourers for their drudgery, but the douce 
guderium who held his own plough. There was a 
strong expression of sense and shrewdness in all his 
lineaments ; the eye alone, I think, indicated the poeti- 
cal character and temperament. It was large, and of 
a dark cast, which glowed, (1 say literally glowed) 
when he spoke with feeling or interest. I never saw 
such another eye in a human head, though I have aeen 
the most distinguished men of my time. His conver- 
sation expressed perfect self-confidence, without the 
slightest presumption. Among the men who were the 
most learned of their time and country, he expressed 
himself with perfect firmness, but without the least 
intrusive forwardness ; and, when he differed in opinion, 
he did not hesitate to express it firmly, yet at the same 
time with modesty. I do not remember any part of his 
conversation distinctly enough to be quoted, nor did I 
ever see him again, except in the street, where he did 
not recognise me, as I could not expect be should. He 
was much caressed In Edinburgh, but (considering 
what literary emoluments have been since his day) the 
efforts made for his relief were extremely trifling. 

' I remember on this occasion 1 mention, 1 thought 
Burni's acquaintance with English Poetry was rather 
limited, and also, that having twenty times the abilities 
of Allan Ramsay and of Ferguson, he talked of them 
with too much humility as his models ; there was, 
doubtless, national predilection in his estimate. 

' This is all i can tell you about Burns. I have only 
to add, that his dress corresponded with his manner. 
He was like a farmer dressed in his best to dine with 
the Laird. I do not speak in malum partem, when I 
say 1 never saw a man in company with his superiors 
in station and information, more perfectly free from 
either the reality or the affectation of embarrassment. 
I waa told, but did not observe it, that his address to 
females was extremely deferential, and always with a 
turn either to the pathetic or humourous, which engaged 
their attention particularly. I have heard the late 
Duchess of Gordon remark this. I do not know any 
thing I can add to these recollections of forty years 
since.*— Pp. 112-115. 



MANUAL OF COOKERY. 



The Coot and Housewife i Manual. By Mrs. Margaret 

Dodt, of the Cleikam Itm, St. fitn™'i. 12mo. Pp. 

525. Is. €d. Oliver and Boyd. Edinburgh, 1828. 

In addition to' every thing which the cook or 
housekeeper con desire in such a manual, Mn. 
Margaret Pods' treatise is sprinkled with the 
salt of rare Scottish wit, and rivals Doctor Kitch- 
ener's learned work, both in variety and pleasant 
humour. We are assured also, by certain sage 
and experienced persons, well skilled in the sub- 
ject, that we may safely recommend it to public 
patronage, as a useful and well qualified guide 
in all the mysteries of the culinary art. We give 
the following specimen of the Notes : 

' Among the most noted of the moderns, we beg to 
introduce our readers to Mr. Rogerson, an enthusiast 
and a martyr. He, as may be presumed, waa edu- 
cated at that [.'Diversity where the rudiments of palatic 
science are the most thoroughly impressed on the duc- 
tile organs of youth. His father, a genueinan of Glou- 
cestershire, sent him abroad to make the grand tour, 
upon which journey, says our informant, young Roger- 
son attended to nothing but the various modes of 
cookery, and methods of eating and drinking luxuri- 
ously. Before his return his father died, and he en- 
tered into the possession of a very large monisd 
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fortune, and a small landed estate. He hi now 
able to look over his notes of epicurism, and to dis- 
cover where the moet exquisite diahea wen to be had, 
■.□d the beet cooks procured. He had no other 
servants in his house than men cooks; bis butler, 
footman, housekeeper, coachman, and grooms, were all 
cooks. He had three Italian cooks, one from Flo- 
rence, another from Sienna, and a third one from 
Viterbo, for dressing one dish, the obece piccante of 
Florence. lie bad a messenger constantly on the road 
between Brittany and London, to bring him the eggs 
of a certain tort of plover, found near St. Maloei. He 
baa eaten a single dinner at the expense of fifty-eight 
pounds, though himself only sat down to it, and there 
were bat two dishes. He counted the minutes between 
meals, and seemed totally absorbed in the ides, or in 
the action of eating, yet his stomach was very small : 
it was the exquisite flavour alone that he sought". In 
nine years be found his table dreadfully abridged by 
the ruin of his fortune, and himself hastening to 
poverty. This made him melancholy, and brought on 
disease. When totally ruined (having spent nearly 
150,000/.), a friend gave him a guinea to keep him 
from starving ; and he was found in a garret soon 
after, roasting an Ortolan with his own hands. We 
egret to add, that, a few days afterwards, this extraor- 
dinary youth shot himself. We hope that his notei 
arc not lost to the dining world.' P. 252. 



DRAMATIC SKETCHES. 



CICERO. 

Scene I. — The Temple of Concord guarded by the 
Knighti, Enter Curhu, n Conspirator and Informer. 
Curiae. — Now do the red streaks of the eastern sky 
Give a faint presage of approaching day. 
And yet the inactive Senators of Rome 
Bathe their dark eye-lids with the dews of sleep, 
Oh, vigilant revenge ! What, shall not fear 
Of imminent death, of sword and fiercer fire, 
Of confiscated wealth, and the long course 
Of ills that walk in revolution's train ! 
What, snail not these yet dissipate the weight 
Of slumber from their fore-warned victims' eyes ? 
And do revenge and disappointed love 
Defraud my timely rest, and lead me forth 
Thus early at their bidding ? Sluggard souls ! 
Half the fierce tumult of my fevered mind 
Would spur them hither, if it must be so. 
Tor Rome's deliverance ; but, in my mind, 
A better cause, — to crush my hated rival, 
Proud Catiline ; for crossed alike in love 
And in ambition, by his towering spirit, 
1 will betray the cause he fondly dreams 
Shall triumph now ; but, hark ! the hour is come. 
Scene II. — Enter Cicero, Antonnu, Calo, Catnttu, and 

Cicero. — Good morrow, Curius, thy more forward 
teal 
Meets our remissness with a just reproof. 

Cmi-um. — So ever may my future footsteps lead 
My Roman brethren in the path of duty. 

Ciem. — Fathers of Rome ! you look upon the man 
To whom yourselves, your children, nay, the race 
Of your remotest progeny shall owe 
The ransom of existence. This is he 
Whose lips revealed the history of blood 
Which yesternight you heard. Let then your voice 
Unanimously ratify the gift 
Of those rewards that be has earned so well. 

Attentat. — We do confirm them to him, with increas. 
Beyond his hopes, if the sure text of time 
Shall bring to proof his tried sincerity. 

Curms. — Most reverend Fathers, 1 dare well avouch 
With my life-blood, the candour of my tale. 
It is not needful to denounce to you 
Toe matchless vice, the wild ferocity, 
And that unquelled ambition, that demand 
Your swift-winged vengeance on the bead of Catiline, 
You know him now. Yet, in a woman's form. 
There walks a foe as dangerous as he. 
Vile aa himself — Sempronia shares bis lore 
And treason. Wide she throws ber palace gates 
To screen the councils of conspiracy. 
Hers is no woman's soul, and, while she lives, 
Rome knows no safety. 

Cicero.— Fathers, let a band 
Of armed soldiers, at the fall of eve, 
Surround ber residence, and seise at once 
The noble hostess, and ber worthy guests, 
Whilst strong detachments shelter from surprise 
The public walks and avenues of Rome, 



Catuba.- Aye, on this night, or else yon rising sun 
Is the laat light that we are doomed to see. 
But does my fancy picture to my eye 
The form it shudders at, or is it he i 
It is himself, the traitor Catiline. 

Chnnei. — Catiline ! 

Cicero. — What ! dare he approach the insulted ma- 



Scene in.— Enter Catiline. 

Catiline. — Most venerable Fathers, noble sin, 
How well this vigilance, and deep concern 
For the state's good, become your elder years 
And weighty reputations. I would join 
Moat willingly my feeble aid to yours. 
And hither, therefore, do I come. 

Cicero. — For what ? 
To mark tbe foreheads of thy victims here, 
And designate them with the sign of death ? 
Yet, traitor, dost thou lire? Lire! Dost thou stand 
E'en in the centre of Rome's senate-house, 
To speak and counsel of the public weal? 
When will thy boldness falter. Canst thou see. 
With steady feature, our nocturnal watch 
And daily councils, our increasing fears — 
The throng and concourse of all honest men. 
The close armed bands that guard these very doors 
To save our country from thy ruthless sword, 
And thine assassin hordes ? And canst thou see 
Tbe face and presence of these men themselves. 
Unmoved and Mushiest ! Breathe a little while ; 
Yet, yet a little longer thou sbalt live : 
Then will I slay thee when no human mouth 
Eiista so infamous, so like thine own, 
As once to question thy deserved doom. 
What needs there but a syllable of mine 
To stretch thee breathless on that very spot 
Thy presence now defiles ? Yea, but s sign, 
A look would blast thee, like a flash from heaven. 
Ah ! turn's! than pale—dost tremble ? Thou art safe ; 
Thy life ia sacred to the sword of Justice'. 
I will defend it from indignant Rome, 
Till, after full conviction of thy crimes, 
This hand shall sign thy ignominious doom 
And drag thee to destruction. Look around 
And mark each Roman brow, that lowers with horror 
On thee, and on thy crimes. Which of all these 
Knows not thy treasons, cannot trace thy steps 
Of yesternight and name the very scene. 
The time, and comrades of thy mad designs r 
Gods of our fathers 1 is it possible 
We stand on Roman ground > And can it be 
That the dear land of our nativity 
Has yielded such a monster i Even here, 
Here does he stand, whose parricidal soul 
Had doomed the holy temples of the gods, 
Our lives, our homes, and our Own native soil, 
To rapine and pollution. Wilt thou deny 
Thou art that parricide ? If so, speak out — 
I wait— thou cana't not— and it were as well ; 
For I hare witness to confront thy speech 
With proof, would give tbee little joy to bear. 

CatiUni.— What should I answer ? Pardon me, grave 

I am not at I should be, pardon me. — 

But, if my face grew pale, or if my limbs 

Tottered beneath me, if my tongue refuse 

Its wonted office, let your justice give 

My strange confusiou to its proper cause. 

Well may I stand astonished. Have I heard 

His words aright — a serious accusation ? 

Grant me your hearing ; why, my coble Lords, 

A simple word shall fling those scandals back, 

And his foul charges to the empty air. 

Who am I ? What ? Most sure, a noble Roman, 

Who draws his pure hereditary blood 

From a long line of noble ancestors — 

From men who, like myself, were prodigal 

E'en of their life-blood, for the fame of Rome, 

And one, who, upwards from my early youth, 

Was sunned and ripened in the smiles of fortune. 

This, then, I sm, and what is my accuser ? 

A Roman noble ? No. A citizen i 

Why, no. A stranger, — yea, a foreigner. 

Whose name is recent in the mouths of Rome. 

O, tale incredible, absurd ! shall I, 

Such as I am, devise my country's fall, 

And shall this stranger save it from destruction ? 

An honest question — let your wisdoms judge. 

But farther to confound these ci* 

And a 



1 love my country, — love to tread the soil 

That bore my great forefathers. Land so dear, ■ 

Go where I will, these eyes will never sac. 

Tien witness, fathers of that noble hud, 

Witness my anguish, whilst with parting tears 

I no* pronounce myself— devoted doom '. — 

Eternal exile. — May this sacrifice 

Appease the causeless rancour of my foes, 

And pacify the troubles that distract 

My country's welfare. Peace be with you all ! 

Cat: — Where thou art, traitor, peace can never be ; 
Retire not yet. We do command thee, stay. 

Catutm.— Stay, till the senate do decide thy doosa ; 
The season is gone by for gentle words, 
And nought is wanting but thy punishment. 

Catiline,-* Yet hear me speak . 

Cwrbu.— Look, Catiline, on me ; 
And, then, if thou hast stomach, spesk thy filL 
I hare denounced thee; it is I who made 
The dearest secrets of thy Inmost sou! 
As free and public as the common air, 
My band it is that shackles thee with chains, 
And this tame band shall usher to thy end 
Thyself and her, the partner of thy shame, 

Cicero. — We have beard too many words i 
I do impeach thee of high treason, Catiline, 
Guards, seize your prisoner ! 

Catiline. — four prisoner ! — 
Know you me not— know you not Catiline, 
That thus you talk of prisoners and of guards ? 
Hence, vain intruders — back, upon your Uvea. 
Lay but a hand upon me, and a word 
Shall plant a dagger in each bosom here. 
Guards and commanders, are you satisfied J 
My former speech displeased you. Hear me now : 
The senate in its wisdom baa decreed, 
And Rome confirms it. Catiline shall fall. 
Then let him fall ; but how ? Majestic Rome 
And lordly senates, tremble aa yon hear— 
He falls indeed : yet with the mighty shock 
The towers of Rome are levelled with the ground. 
And, in their place, a lake of Roman blood 
Shall mark the vengeance and the fall of Catiline. ( 

Cicero. — How fiercely burst bis rebel spirit forth 1 . 
Saw you ? I drove him from his secret snares, 
From every wily subterfuge, and routed 



The wolf f ron 



it his lair. Be it 



Hasten to the field! 



[eTawstf. 
Geimin Apathy. 
On the representation of the ' Mariage de Figaro,' 
at the Cased Theatre, on the second of March, M. 
Pistor, who hsd assumed the part of Barulo, varied 
the accustomed action of the piece by cutting his throat 
with a razor, while standing before a glass ; without 
evincing any extraordinary previous emotion to lead 
to a suspicion of his dreadful intention. The other 
performers do not seem to have been too violently 
affected by the event, as, without any interruption to 
the scene, another person was substituted for the de- 
ceased, and at the close of the performance, apologised 
for M. Pistor's absence, on the score of his having lulled 
liimself. The intelligence was received with the same 
apathy with which it was given, and the farce was not 
interrupted by any similar untoward event I was re- 
cently travelling in Belgium, when, moet unhappily, tbe 

coachman, by a dreadful accident, ki"-- 1 

who had unfortunately (dipped bcneatl 
the driver was aware of the circumsti 
few Englishmen in the Diligence, gave free expression 
to their horror, ss soon as tbe sad event was known, 
a beautiful Belgian girl was not diverted from the 
eating of ber benbom ; and, if she evinced any emotion, 
it was rather that of surprise at our feelings, than that 
of interest in the fate of the unhappy man. Among the 



a dreadful accident, killed a poor man, 
ely slipped beneath the wheels, ere 
•e of the circumstance. While the 



recent suicides I 






Mr. Lowe'* splendid Picture. 
'The Vision of Joseph,' painted in Rome by Mr. 
J.B.Lowe, is about to be exhibited, in a room which 
Qewernment baa liberally lent to the artist, at the 
King's Mews, Charing Cross. This picture ia the re- 
sult of seven years' labour at Rome. In if. the artist 
has endeavoured to combine the different styles of se- 
veral of the most distinguished Italian painters. 
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UNPUBLISHED FRAGMENTS. 



[F«m tb* TntTeU of Ttaeodm Elbert, ■ yonn E 8wod».] 
No. II. — London. 

This, then, is St. Paul's. What a miracle of 
man's pride; but how little does it suggest of 
man's humility? Here are proportion, size, 
strength, all the meaner attributes of beauty, and 
beauty, too, itself. But how little of fitness ? 
There is nothing of religion. The emblems on 
the funeral monuments are allof the earth, earthy- 
The whiteness of the light, the bright, active busi- 
ness of the area, the payment at the door, the 
hard, stolid worldly look of the Cathedral menials; 
what have these to do, I will not say with Chris- 
tianity, but with any other feeling than curiosity, 
with any deep sympathy, any trembling aspiration, 
with faith, or hope, or charity? Nothing — no- 
thing whatsoever. It may be a good Cathedral ; 1 
am sure it is a bad church. This wide blank cir- 
cumference, with the dusty banners above, and 
the statues of victory, and Neptune, and the stone 
lions around it, and the pattering feet and loud 
tones of idle wanderers; it is an exchange, a show- 
room, a promenade — any thing but a temple. It 
has nothing of the shadowy magnificence of the 
Teutonic minster, harmonising so well with all 
our higher and more obscure feelings. It was 
made as a haunt for Deans and Prebendaries ; but 
who would think of bringing to it his prayers, his 
thanksgivings, and his penitence ? 

But, leaving the interior of the church, and 
mounting to one of the outer galleries, there is a 
change indeed. We lose St. Paul's, and see no- 
thing but London. The building becomes no 
more than a vantage ground, from which to con- 
template the vast city. Far and wide spreads 
over the earth the huge, dim capital of the world. 
Look northward over that province of brick, to 
the dim outlines of the hills, which seem scarce 
more than a part of the murky atmosphere; and 
west towards that other realm of houses, outstrip- 
ping the gaze, and encircling other distant towers, 
and stretching away to the seats of government 
and legislation ; and again south, where the wil- 
derness of human habitations is cleft by the wide 
and gleaming river, laden withal) its bridges, and 
flechered with a myriad of keels for wealth or idle- 
ness; and see, too, the broad fronts and soaring 
pinnacles of a hundred churches, and the port 
that raises against the sky its trellis-work of in- 
numerable masts : and, over all this, is one hue 
of smoke, and one indistinguishable hum of ac- 
tivity. 

It is difficult to reduce one's thoughts and feel- 
ings at such a spectacle, to any thing definite. 
The mind at first, is all vague restless astonish- 
ment, while the eye wanders over leagues of 
building : and sees every where the same working 
mass of busy vitality. How is it that the scene 
has been produced, which so fills and stirs us ? 
How is it, that this portion of the world has been 
so cut off from all the rest, and set apart as the 
agent of such, peculiar impressions? Time has 
been when there was nothing here but marsh and 
meadow, and woody knoll, and the idle river 
rolling down its waters between banks only trod- 
den by the wolf and elk, to a sen, whither no hu- 
man eye had ever traced its course. Time was, 
when the shaggy savage first leaned upon his club 
on yonder northern hill, turning his eager eyes 
over the green plain, and the broad river; and 
then led down some straggling horde of barbs;, 
rians to rear their huts of mud and wicker beside 
the stream, perhaps upon the very spot now filled 
by this enormous pile of architecture. The 
wicker was changed for brick and wood, and the 
narrow dungeons, which were the homes of the 
other generations, threw their shadows over the 
weapons of the Roman legions, and over faces 
which wore the hues of every climate under the 
sun. The city became the home of burghers, the 
haunt of nobles, the seat of kings. The massy 
bridge, the moated castle rose ; and the clumsy 



boats of those rude centuries began to float hither- 
ward with every tide, till, with the halls of hun- 
dreds of Barons, and the guilds of hundreds of 
trades, now filled with mustering armies, now 
desolated by plagues and famines, sometimes ac- 
tive with revolt, and again glittering with royal 
triumphs, London became a mighty city. The 
growth of many ages, the greatness of a whole 
people have made it what it is. Successes, which 
gave wealth to the nation, gave more than its 
share to the capital ; and misfortunes, which de- 
solated the country, have driven its population 
hither. The commerce of the world pours into 
its gates, and circulates through all its streets. 
Here are the thrones of three kingdoms, and of 
three-score colonies, of the provinces of the west, 
and the empires of the east, and hither come the 
gifts of subject millions. The tides of every sea, 
and the wheels of every manufactory on earth 
speed the current of existence through the veins 
of London. And thus it is, that 1 am now sur- 
veying at a glance, this whole immense domain 
of bustle and competition, a kingdom of swarm- 
ing streets, an enormous concentration of human 
wealth, power, and misery. 

The recollections of London but little accord 
with the feeling produced by the sight of it. 
At a distance, we think of a few resplendently 
bright, of a few pre-eminently dark, points in its 
history. The slaughter of Roman Catholic and 
Protestant martyrs by royal tyranny and sectarian 
intolerance, — the escape of the five members to 
the city,— the study of Milton,— the scaffold of 
Vane. But when we look upon the scene itself, 
we see little but the wide-spread collection of 
vulgar desires and fierce passions, — the size of 
Mammon's temple, and the number of his wor- 
shippers. We scarcely connect the idea of reli- 
gion with those churches which are so entirely 
imbedded among worldly structures, and many of 
which we know to be completely the mere husks 
and shadows of devotion, scarcely ever entered 
even by a score out of all those thousands now 
hurrying past them, — empty pretences, and so- 
lemn mockeries ! There is little to indicate any 
nobler intelligence than the mechanical among 
the crowds all beat upon gain, and surrounded 
by the ingenious devices of luxury, which mingle 
in yonder streets for the various rivalries of 
traffic. Every thing around is so alien from 
meditation, that we are inclined not to study and 
think upon it, but to take part in its restlessness, 
and give ourselves up to its absorbing interests. 
There is nothing here to which any feeling 
attaches itself, but the inclusion beneath our eyes 
of so many hundreds of thoussnds of our fellow- 
men. Extent, number, ceaseless and multitu- 
dinous occupation, — these are the objects which 
strike us. The details arc only interesting as 
linked to these. For there is here no crumbling 
pyramid, or shattered Coliseum; no volcanic 
mountain filling the atmosphere of a city with 
the menace of death. But we are face to face 
with a larger mass of living and busy humanity, 
than on any other spot of the world's surface. 

And is not this enough to think of? If the 
height on which f stand would enable me to look 
down into the hearts of the crowds which pass 
beneath me, what could earth show of more pro- 
found and intense interest ? These confluent streams 
of life are big with a thousand varieties of opinion 
and feeling, into all of which we can in some de- 
gree enter, and which cannot be thought of with- 
out an anxious and mysterious curiosity. The 
greater number of these persons are ignorant, 
misguided, opposing their will to duty, never to 
passion, utterly reckless and almost utterly 
wretched. I have, as it were, beneath my hand, 
a million of living souls; yet, in fact, to moral 
purposes, dead and decaying. Nurtured in alter- 
nations of toil and vice, they are, through life, 
bound down by the tyrannous necessities of their 
daily existence, or only loosed at intervals for 
the relaxation of debasing excess. Their sympa- 
thies are deadened by the want of sympathy 



the 



around them; for the greedy poverty of 
crowd has devoured almost all their love for their 
neighbour, and the more ravening selisfcuess of 
the rich, has, alas 1 , swallowed up the whole of 
theirs. These myriads know scarce any thing, 
but the pressure of the hour ; the retrospect of 
the past is similarly painful ; and, when they look 
forward for a moment to the future, they transfer 
to it the direct suffering or the unsatisfying pre- 
tence of pleasure which deforms the present. 
The dust eats the dust ; and the image of God is 
degraded in man to the likeness of the beasts that 
perish. Yet wherefore should this be so? There 
are also in the city I look upon hundreds, at least, 
of expansive hearts and searching intellects, not 
indeed arrived at clear satisfaction, yet stirred by 
the prompting consciousness that there is a higher 
aim of being than the outward world or our senses 
and passions can furnish. They vary perhaps on 
innumerable subjects of prudence, of duty, of re- 
ligion ; but, while there is within a living power, 
restless and aspiring, there are also hope, and 
strength, and comfort. But, above all, there 
may be even now moving among those undis- 
tinguished swarms below me, or dwelling upon 
that dim eminence which rises in the distance, 
some great and circular mind, accomplished in 
endowment, of all-embracing faculties, with a 
reason that pervades like light, and an imagina- 
tion that embodies the essence of all truth in the 
forms of all beauty,— even such an one as C ■ , 
the brave, the charitable, the gentle, the pious, 
the mighty philosopher, the glorious poet. How 
strange is the bond which unites all these to- 
gether under the name of man ! Oris not that 
which they have in common, the very capacity, 
(>y the cultivation of which we- might exalt the 
meanest of those I see, into perhaps the highest 
perfection.! have thought of? 

I am now standing on a building which pro- 
claims to every eye in the capital of England the 
nominal supremacy of Christianity ; yet nine in 
ten of its inhabitants never turn a thought to- 
wards the benevolence and piety of Christ, while 
the majority of the remainder, with all the phrases 
ready lu their mouths, which make their speech 
a confused jargon of worldliness and religion, yet 
feel, it is to be feared, no whit of love to God or 
man, but angrily cling to their sect, and idola- 
trously bow to some lifeless creed. Nor is this 
to be wondered at. Every thing around us tends 
to make religion a matter of forms, and names, 
and lip-service, and thereby to deprive it of 
all permanent hold upon the hearts of men. All, 
all Is selfishness. Selfishness in the conduct of 
every one of the corporations which compose or 
minister to the Government: selfishness in the 
intercourse of society : selfishness in the anxiety 
of every class to weigh down those below it. But 
where Is the attempt at the moral culture of the 

Sieople? Or who the men that, without thought 
or the feeding of their own vanity, or the spread 
of their own power, go forth in courage and sin- 
cerity for the regeneration of their country ? If 
such there be, (and tome such there are; that is, 
one or two,) where are tile signs of their exer- 
tions ? Track home to their lanes and cellars the 
craftsmen and the labourers, the servants of our 
pleasure, and see amid their families the unquiet 
tempers, the sullen rages, the evil cravings, the 
mutual unrepentant reproaches, which add a sting 
to penury, and throw poison into the waters of 
bitterness. But if, instead of stopping there by 
the squalid fireside of the poor, we turn away to 
the dwellings of the rich, how much is changed 
in the shape, but how little in the material ! 
Here, too, are jealousies, and hatreds, and malig- 
nity, vulgar anxieties, and miserable ambitions. 
To' be sure, the lean cheek of envy is fed from 
plate instead of earthenware, and self-oblivion 
is sought for in the costliest, not the cheapest, 
intoxication; but the miserable debasement of 
human nature shows as foul in velvet and jewels 
as in rags. Alas ! if Jesus Christ were again to 
come on earth, at before, in humility and poverty. 
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and were to lift up bis voice in the street* of 
London, a* in those of Jerusalem, he would 
scarce hare leas to reprove, and would searce be 
more earnestly listened to. Would not the rich 
past by the houseless wanderer with self-com- 
plaaent scorn, or the rabble louk with indiffer- 
ence or mockery ou one whose garment* were 
bo gayer than their own, and who yet would tell 
them, io authoritative accent t, of justice, and 
truth, and mercy f The professed successors of 
Christ's apostle* would invoke the law against a 
low-born teacher; the door* of this temple would 
be closed against him, if he came without a fee ; 
and all the sects of England would he ready to 
cry out, ' Away with him, awav with him !' because 
he would establish no empty forms, consecrate no 
mere words, dictate no creed, and teach without 
a eatechism. 

Look at that dark roof, — it covers a prison : 
and there the law* of the country proclaim that 
the most atrocious guilt it collected,— the worst 
moral diseases. We do nothing to make men 
self-denying and conscientious. The Government 
•ay*, ' If you do not agree with us on every point 
of doctrine, you have no title to become wise or 
good, and we will not assist you.' We surround the 

Eaople with innumerable temptations. We do 
ttle towards instructing, nothing towards edu- 
cating them ; and we set them the perpetual 
example of secure selfishness. A wretched child, 
. born perhaps in a work-house, and nurtured 
in a brothel, is taught to gain hi* daily bread 
by crime ; and compelled, by the menaces of 
bis protectors and the physical sufferings of 
hunger, to trample down his moral repugnance, 
plunders some rich man'* superfluity. Again and 
again, perhaps, he succeeds ; at last comes the 
sudden vengeance of the law ; and, to remedy the 
evil, he is thrown into a prison ; probably the 
only abode on earth worse than his habitual home. 
He learns still more to glory in criminal enter- 
prise. The pride of endurance comes to his aid i 
and with no good feeling strengthened, no new 
idea of man'* social relations or higher duties 
communicated, he is disgorged, an outcast upon 
the world, again to prey upon his kind; until, 
before he is yet a man, some consummate outrage 
bring* him to the scaffold. Then through all 
these street* pours the dense throng of eager 
spectators ; and, while the bell tounds from yon- 
der tower, thousands without a thought either of 
terror or compassion, but with the same love of 
excitement which makes them seek the interior 
stimulus of a dram, hurry from every comer of 
London to see the horrible removal from thu 
world of a being, who, perhaps, never heard the 
name of God or duty, or received the sympathy 
ef one human creature. Such is society. Such 
is London. Such the perfect working of the 
Church, which reared the fabric I stand upon, 
and which professes to teach the universal love, 
whereby we may arrive at the ' temple not made 
with hand*, eternal in the heavens.' 

Such scenes as these might well disgust us witl| 
cities. It has been often said, and is in some 
degree true, that tlie evil* of humanity are in- 
created by being brought together in towns; that 
corruption thus communicates corruption, and 
that, iu these hot-beds, every vice bears fruit after 
its kind. But be it remembered, that good has a 
tendency to spread a* well as ill, and is no less 
living and reproductive. In the enormous as- 
semblage of mind* 1 now survey, what an object 
is there for good men to act upon ! Evil as are 
the arts, and discoveries, and means of enjoy- 
ment, heaped up and displayed in this vast store- 
house of the world and treasury of invention, if 
they be considered as in themselves final ends, 
how immeasurably valuable are they as instru- 
ments of real improvement! And above all, pi iced 
here at the central heart and moving springs of 
the whole social earth, every beneficial impulse 
we may give will thrill, not merely through all 
the mas* of this, the capital city of mankind, hut 
will be felt in the utmost limits and recesses of 



the globe ! Prom this spot, the beneficent energy 
of a single man may produce good to the future 
generations of the whole race, which will be felt 
and celebrated, not merely when his bones are 
among the graves of the church- yard beneath my 
eye, but when the church-yard itself shall be en- 
cumbered with, the ruin* of this great structure; 
when the remains of a fallen city shall have 
choked up the channel of yonder river; when 
these palaces and lowers shall have no inhabitant 
but the owl, and no visitant but the forest deer ; 
and silence and desolation shall prevail where 
once was London. 
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' Of ■ Private Politic*. 

' A prince ought never to show himself but on 
his most favourable side; and this is a point to 
which you must apply yourself very seriously. 
*■•*>■ When I reach any particular spot, 
I always give myself the appearance of being fa- 
tigued, and show myself to the populace in a 
worn-outgreatcoat.andanill-combedwig. These, 
though they are mere nothings, often produce a 
singular impression. • * * In every word I 
utter, 1 always make a show of having uo thought 
hut for the welfare of my subjects; I put ques- 
tions to the nobility, burgesses, and artisans, and 
enter into minute details with them. * * * 
' Of the Belle* Leltres. 

' I have used every effort in my power to ac- 
quire a name among literary men, and have been 
more successful than Cardinal Richelieu; for. 
Heaven be praised ! I rank as an author. But, 
between ourselves, the race of wilt is an infernal 
one i they are a community, perfectly unbearable 
for their vanity; full of pride; haters of the 
great, though ambitious of dignities ; despots in 
their opinions ; a* enemies, implacable, and as 
friends, inconstant ; hard in their dealing?, and 
not unfrequently flatterers and satirists iu one 
and the same day. In spite of all this, they con- 
stitute a species greatly needed by a sovereign 
who wonla reign despotically, and is fond of 
glory. They distribute honours, nor is any solid 
reputation to be acquired without their aid. Ne- 
cessity, therefore, dictates that we should caress 
them, and policy, that we should reward them. 
As it is a craft which estranges us from occupa- 
tions more in character with our dignity, I never 
compose but when I have nothing better to do i 
and, in order to ease myself, maintain several 
choice wits at Court, who undertake the task of 
letting my idem in order. Vou would not fail to 
remark the attentions which I lavished upon M. 
d'Alcmbert, on his last trip ; I always made him 
take hie meals at mv table, and did nothing but 
bepraise him. Indeed, you appeared yourself 
surprised at the prodigious attention I paid to 
this author : only because you were not awars 
that, at Paris, this philosopher is listened to as » 
very oracle, that his mouth is always open on the 
topic of my talents and virtues, and that he main- 
tains in every quarter that I have every character- 
istic of a true hero and great king. Besides, it 
affords me delight to hear myself praised by a. 
nitm possessed of wit and delicacy ; nay, to con- 
fess the truth, I am very far from being insensible 
to the sweets of praise. 

' I am perfectly sensible that all my acts are 
not entitled to eulogium ; but d'Alcmbert is in such 
engaging moods when he is seated by my side, 
that he never moves his lips without saying 
" obliging things." Voltaire was a man of a dif- 
ferent character, and, on this account, I sent him 
•-packing ; I made a merit of this dismissal in my 
intercourse with Maupertius, but, at bottom, 1 
stood in fear of him, as I was not certain of being 
always able to serve him to his content, and wof 



very fully conscioas, that a single ecu less than 
he expected would be certain to be followed by 
a couple of thousand boxes on the ear. Moreover, 
after considering the subject in all its bearings, 
and consulting my Academy upon it, we came to 
the determination, that tiro teiti could never agree 
to breathe the same atmosphere. 

1 1 have omitted to tell you, that, in the midst 
of my severest calamities', I took care that my 
intellectual servant/ should receive their salaries 
in full. This genus of philosophers convert war 
into the most hideous of fooleries, so soon as it 
interferes with their pockets. 

' Of Petty Detail*. 

' Would you learn how to satisfy the whole 
world at a small expense ? I will let you into the 
secret : — allow every individual subject to address 
himself directly to you, whether by letter or word 
of mouth ; and, when this privilege is exercised, 
answer him, or lend him your ear. But the style 
you should make use of must be of the following 
tenor : " If what you allege be correct, I will see 
justice done you ; but do not mistake me, — I shall 
be equally zealous to punish calumny and false- 
hood. I am your king, 

F&EDEBIC." 

If any one approach you with a complaint, listen 



' I have now brought you acquainted with man- 
kind, my dear nephew, though it has set them in 
a sorry point of view. Recollect, thaf man it ever 
at the mercy of hit pmiiomt ; that se{f-tove coniti- 
tutes hi* glort/f and that all hi* virtue* are bated 
on hi* interest and ambition. Do you wish to pass 
with the world for a hero J Be not afraid of 
boldly committing crime*. Or do you wish to pass 
for a sage r Counterfeit one with your choicest 
skill. 

• Of State Politic*. 

' State Politics may be reduced to three prin- 
ciples ; the first is, to provide for your own pre- 
servation, and, as occasion offers, to aggrandise 
yourself; the second, never to contract an alliance 
but with a view to your own benefit; and the 
third, to contrive, that you shall be feared and 
respected, even under the most untoward circum- 

' First principle. — When I ascendedfthe throne, 
I paid a visit to my father's coffers. The great 
economy he had practised enabled me to form 
lofty projects. Some time afterwards I reviewed 
my troops; I found them in superb condition; 
and, after the review, I returned to my coders and 
drew wherewith to double my military establish- 
ment. As I had now doubled my power, it was 
but natural that I should not confine myself to the 
mere preservation of what I possessed ; and I was 
no long time, therefore, in resolving upon turn- 
ing the first opportunity, wbicb should offer itself, 
to proper account. * * * I turned the brain 
of every potentate, and all the powers of Europe 
considered themselves lost, unless their armies 
moved their arms, feet, and head it la Pruttietute. 
My own soldiers and officers, every one of them, 
deemed themselves worth twice as much again, 
when they found that they had become models to 
every other nation. As soon as my troops had 
thus acquired superiority over those of all other 
countries, my next and sole occupation was to ex- 
amine the claims which I could set up to various 
neighbouring provinces. Several leading objects 
swain before my eyes; these were, Prussian 
Poland, Silesia, Dutch Gelderland, and Swedish 
Pnmerania. I fixed my heart on Silesia, as this 
was an object worthier of my solicitude than any 
other, and circumstances were, in that quarter, 
niOre favourable to my purpose, than in regard to 
the others. • • I shall not stop to demonstrate 
the validity of my title to that province ; I have 
had it established by my mouth-pieces. Those of 
the Empress-Queen were employed to contest it 
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in her behalf ; and we closed the suit to the time 
of cannon, swords, and musket*. 

' But to return to the actual state of things. 
Fhtnce was anxious to rend the Imperial crown 
from the House of Austria. I could desire no- 
thing better. France longed to create a territory 
for the Spanish Infant ; this the more delighted 
me, because it could not be done otherwise than 
at the Empress's expense. In tine, the French 
Court cherished the proud design of marching to 
the gates of Vienna ; it was here that I awaited 
the moment for making myself master of Si- 

* Yon cannot conceive, my dear nephew, how 
important it is to a sovereign, no less than to a 
slate, that we should travel out of the common 
routes ; it is only by the marvellous that we can 
strike terror ana acquire a name. The Balance 
of Poorer is u term which has kept the whole 
world in fetters, because it ha* been deemed to 
secure a constancy of possession ; but, in honest 
truth, it is nothing beyond three empty words, 
for Europe is a family in which you will be at no 
loss to find wicked brothers and detinging kindred. 
I will go still further, my near nephew; it is by 
treading this system under foot that we are en- 
abled to climb the heights of greatness. Look at 
the Englith I they have made the ocean their tri- 
butary ; this mighty element dares not bear a 
single vessel on its billows without their pei- 

' And .what results from 'all theses premises, 
but that we must be constantly attempting, and 
feel intimately persuaded that there is nothing 
which cannot De reconciled to our views? It be- 
hoves yon, however, to take special care that you 
do not put forward your pretensions with too 
much presumption ; maintain two or three able 
penmen at your court, and leave to them the 
office of justifying your measures. 

' Second principle. — The contracting of an al- 
liance, for one's own particular profit, is a received 
maxim of state ; nor is there any kingdom on 
earth which is justified in neglecting it. In my 
first war against the Queen, I turned my back 
upon the French at Prague, because I received 
Silesia as a compensation. Had I led them to the 
very gates of Vienna, they would never have given 
me as much. Some years afterwards, I renewed 
my connexion with them, being inclined to at- 
tempt the conquest of Bohemia, and anxious to 
secure their good graces, in case of need. Since 
that time I have neglected that connexion, in order 
to cultivate closer ties with another Power, which 
offered me better 

* Attach youreel 
talent of expressing themselves in ambiguous and 
equivocal language ; nor would you do amiss by 
having political physician* and picklocks ; they 
might, on occasion, render you essential ser- 
vices. I know, from experience, how much is to be 
gained through their instrumentality . 

' Third principle. — To make one's-self respected 
and feared by one's neighbours, is the master- 
stroke of politics. • " * * 

' Never ask in a bumble tone, rather appear to 
demand. If you meet with deceit, lay your re- 
venge on the shelf until the moment arrives when 
you can take the amplest of satisfactions ; and, 
above all, do not alarm yourself about reprisals ■ 
they will not tarnish your glory, though this may 



' But the true point is, that you should let 
your neighbours feel you are a stranger to scru- 
ples ana apprehensions, and incapable of being 
astounded or panic-struck ; seek unremittingly to 
engender a notion amongst them that you are a 
dangerous animal, ignorant of every principle 
which does not conduce to your glory; and ma- 
nage matters so as thoroughly to convince them, 
you would prefer losing two kingdoms rather than 
abandon your hope of being held up to the skies 
by after-ages. As such sentiments as these are 
the property of one mind only oat of a million. 



they aroaie and stultify the majority of human 
kind ; and this it is, in fact, which, in the 
world's eye, constitutes the essential of a " Great 
Onr." 

When a stranger appears at your Court, load 
i with favours, and use every endeavour to 
keep him by your side : in this way you will beat 
succeed in blinding him to the defects of your 
Government. If he be a military man, 1st your 
guards parade and manoeuvre before him, and 
take care personally to command them. If he be 
t, who has sent some publication from the 
press, let him perceive it lying upon your table, 
and let his talents be the topic of conversation. 
If he be a merchant, listen to hira with kindness, 
treat him handsomely, and persuade him to take 
up his abode in your dominions.' 



The best proof of the excellence of the works of our 
artists in Water-colour, is me effect they produce on 
repeating the visit to the Exhibition. Pew return to it, 
we imagine, without deriving renewed gratification, 
and even perceiving; that the impression, however favour- 
able, which was left on the mind by former inspection, 
does bnt sparing juatice to the reality. Hie little de- 
fects which have disclosed themselves on minute exa- 
mination, have been noted, and dwell on the mind to 
the injury of the general impression, which, immediately 
that we re-enter the Exhibition room, again triumphs. 

In resuming our notice of these interesting produc- 
tions, we owe it to our own candour and to an artist, in 
admiration of whose works we do not yield to the 
most ardent, to state that onr observation on the want 
of steadiness in the architecture of Mr. Proofs picture 
No. £1, The Campanile, be, at Venice, is considered 
as aomewhat hypercritical by persons to whom, could 
we yield aueh homage in any Quarter, we feel Put we 
should be safe in paying the blindest deference. The 
opinion we allude to deserves the more consideration 
as It Is professional, and of that profession within 
the province of which the fault we had ventured to 
point out would more especially lie. We may add, 
thai we consider this one of the most splendid of Mr. 
Front's productions ; the richness of colour about the 
figures and boat in the foreground has been seldom 

The Hay-field, No. i, D. Cox, did not, on our first 
visit, sttract the attention it seems to deserve. It is s 
very clever picture, true to nature, yet not too cob) 
to produce s pleasing artistical effect ; it displays bold 
and free handling. 

Of Mr. Varle/a two pictures, 7 and 8, Barnes, on 
the Steer Thames, No. 7, aeems to us to deserve the 
preference. It baa much truth ; the effect of the sun- 
shine ia happy, the clearness of the light is remarkable. 
Harlech Cattle— Snowden in the distance, No. 8, is a 
grand and picturesque scene ; but the treat ufent, of the 
foreground especially, is in a dry and bosrdy style, too 
prevalent in this artist' a works. 

We would point to Mr. Hunt's Westtuhuter Scholar, 
18, aa a happy specimen of portraiture in water- colour j 
as full of ease, life, and expression, sod devoid of manner. 

The Twilight at G. Barret, 22, is free from the man- 
nerism in composition with which we charged bis 
works in our last notice, and is a very delightful and 
expressive picture. We cannot help again noticing the 
effort of the sunshine In the Evening, 26, of the same 
artist. It is absolutely dazzling. 

Mr. Cristall'B Titania is certainly open to the objec- 
tion which has been generally mode to it ; but, to the 
merit of the classical feeling which pervades the pic- 
ture, we think justice has not been done. 

Ben Lomond, from the Upper Part of Loch Lomond, 
No, SI, presents a scene of enchantment, and is de- 
lightfully treated ; the repose of the waters of the lake, 
the misty effect in the distance where its borders meet, 
the contrast of the verdure on the one side with the 
brown hue of the rugged mountains op the other, are 
all charmiog. 

The Marine Palace, Composition, D. Cox, No. 64, ia 
distinguished for its clearness of effect. 

Scentina Fineyardon the Italian tide of Mount St. 
Bernard, J. T.Lewis, 77, is a specimen of very brilliant 
colouring, and ease and boldness of design. 

The Sands, near Ryde Isle of Wight— Ebbing Tide 
90, Copley Fielding, is s barren subject, but a splendid 
bit of colouring. 

St. Peter's, Monte Mario, from the Banks of the TJier 
—Sunset, W. Havel), No. 92, has a charm about it 



very effective i the brilliant purple offset of the retiring 
"in on the atmosphere is truly beautiful. 

Petrarch's House at Aequo, near Padua, S. Front, 
No. 1(18, is a very picturesque subject, an interesting 
memorial of the lover of Laura, and a delightful speci- 
men of Italian domestic scenery. The picture la true to 
the original, and effectively executed. 

The West Front of the Cathedral at Rketms, C. 
Wild, No. 10B, and 7"«e West Front of the Cathedral of 
Amiens, by the same artist, are excellent specimens of 
elaborate and apparently accurate drawing. They are 
announced aa examples of the ' Ecclesiastical Architec- 
ture of France Just published." 

In No. 112, View in Glencoe, by G. F. Robson, 
with Red Deer, by R. Hills, the united talents of 
these artists have been very successful!)' employed to 
produce a very effective picture ; the spirit and Ufa in 
the deer of Mr. Hills, are admirable. 

The Coast Scene— Shrimp Girls, S. Austin, No. 117, 
is s charming little piece. 

The Rue St. Jean , Caen, S. Front , No. 130, bj full of 



tuella, by the same Artist, No. Ififi, is a worthy pen* 

dant to the former, not, perhaps, quite equal to it in 



iag, No. 159, Is deservedly 
regarded as one of the most splendid pictures in the 
room, full of imagination and melancholy effects, ex- 
pressive of the sentiment, 

' Tlii Qreeoe, but living- Greece no mare.' 
Tbs 



picture is cleverly executed* the colouring clear 
___ splendid | the [ruins and fragments on every side, 
tell well the lata of by-gona glory and modern degra- 

Inttrhr *f Watminstr Akin, V. Macks axis, No, 170, 
is an eicclleut production of that asieemed artist. The 
accuracy of the drawing of tbs details ia wonderful ; 
the general effect of the picture is not, on the whole, 
so natural as that of most of the works of this artist. 

Trees in Windsor Pari, H. Gastiaesu, 177, is a 
very pleasing picture, free from every thing that he- 
trays attempt at effect, of great repose and very na- 
tural tone. 

ThettA Dromias, No. 267, H.Richter ieeelever and 
spirited little work, full of happy and delightful hu- 
mour, in which the expression of tbe artist is much 
happier than in the enamel style of The Letter, No. 
261, and A Studgfrt.pt the Life, No. 166. The Wed- 
ding of Touchstone ami Andrea, No. 291, is in the same 
humourous style sa The Two Dromios. Thf rusticity 
of Audrey is cbsrming. These subjects are caricatured, 
it is true ; but the caricature is the poet's, and we re- 
joice at beholding his conceits so happily caught and 
represented. 

The precrss, 

Burning Shai. ... , ., . 

spirited productions, cleverly grouped, well put toge- 
ther, and harmoniously balanced. The author might 
aspire to more originality, and not be so constant in 
his Imitation., however excellent, of Sttdhsrt, 

Miss Byrne has one of her usually clever Frwjt and 
Flower pieces, No. 321. 

The Proposal, J. Stephanos', 344, and The Bride, by 
the same, 364, are ia the truly elegant style of that 
artist. The expression thrown into such minute figures 
is wonderful Of the two, we prefer The Proposal 
US more completely free from the tendency to affecta- 
tion, to which the extreme prettiness of these works 
necessarily leans. 

To notice the works of Hunt, CriataD, and others, 
in this collection not yet mentioned, would be but to 
repeat what we have already said of the first work of 
each of those artists which has caught our attention. In 
noticing this exhibition, we have scarcely found it neces- 
sary to make a single exclusion designedly- Onr time has 
not admitted of our minutely examining a!) its contents, 
nor would onr space permit at to mention them i where 
it is so difficult to clinose what to admire, and what to 
praise, among so much excellence, we have therefore al- 
tooed hazard to relieve ua of tbe trouble of selection. We 
can safely say, that we have observed scarcely one me- 
diocre piece in the Exhibition. We earnestly invite our 
readers to go and judge for themselves ; assuring them 
that there is ample room yet left them for exercising 
their taste in new discovery of objects of admiration ; 
and that, although, as we ore happy to observe, tba 
sales are very numerous, the opportunity of making 
valuable acquisitions still remains. 
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■ PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 



Cocnil Garden. 
After the play of** The Point of Honour,' ■ new 
farce, attributed to Mr. Peake, was produced at this 
theatre on Saturday last, the dramatis persona of which 
were cut as follows : — 



Mr. A , 

Bsteua, '- WssGowabb. 

Mhe Broadside, M]>. S«n»ra«T. 

The story is very simple. In the course of events, 
tbe Admiral, (Hartley,) and bis sister, (Mrs. Daven- 
port,} arrive at Naples, where the lady becomes 
smitten with tbe lieutenant of her brother's ship, and 
is privately married to him, though Mr. Walross is no 
favourite of the Admiral. As * the course of true love, 
however, never does run smooth,' shortly after the 
union, Lieutenant Walrosa is attacked by a shark in 
the Bay of Naples, and drowned, leaving; bis lady 
pregnant. Tbe marriage baring been strictly private, 
Miss Broadside determines to keep up the dis/nise, 
and assumes the virgin, not only to retain her brother's 
esteem, but for the much more sensible purpose of 
becoming entitled to a legacy of 10,000t, left her by a 
maiden aunt, on the proviso that she, too, shall die in 
a state of ' single blessedness. ' In order, however, to 
keep the mishap secret, the lady very logically thinks 
it necessary to have a male confidant, in the person of 
Peter Ydrn, (Pawcett,) Warrant-officer of the Bellero- 
phon , or, tf, Peter himself called her, the ' Billy-Ruffian. ' 
Peter, however, is the depositary of the AdmiraTs 
secret, aswellashis sister's', and it appears, that, if the 
lady has had a little boy, the gentleman has had a little 
girl, who are both consigned, by tbe trusty warrant- 
officer, to the care of Mrs. M'Cormick, an Irish nurse 
at Naples, and widow, according to Peter's account, of 
a dead marine. Giacomeltt (Keely} and Estelta (Miss 
Goward) are therefore brought op together, but a dif- 
ferent fate awaits them. EsteUa is provided with the 
best masters, and rapidly improves ; while Giocomeili is 
hired out as an organ-grinder to Dimimco, a travelling 
Italian; and, in this capacity, comes to England, where 
Estelta had already arrived, and was living under the 
roof of the Admiral as his adopted child. 

The young lady has two suitors, Mr. IPoobum and 
Mr. Achillea An/ait, the latter of whom is favoured by 
her father, the former by herself. Previous to his 
daughter's marriage, Admiral Broadside is desirous of 
communicating to his sister the secret of her birth. 
He attempts to do so, but manages the explanation so 
awkwardly, that Mia Betsy, far from supposing her 
brother has a secret of bis own which he is about to 
confess, imagines be has penetrated her's. An interrup- 
tion occurs, which prevents, for the time, the rclaircisse- 
aenl, and confirms her suspicions. At this period, 
Giacomelli, with Demirico, did arrive in the Admiral's 
vicinage, as wandering beggars j and Mia Broadside 
discovers, that the vagabond Italian is her son. Hardly 
is she recovered from this shock, when she is again 
assailed, in n second interview, by her brother's expla- 
nations of his own pecadillos, which she, conscience- 
stricken, imagines to have a reference to her own guilt. 
At length Broadside, plunging in ' medial res,' ex- 
claims, theresilltwas, alittie girl; while bis sister con- 
tends, though with shame and sorrow, that the ' little 



Miss Broadside exclaims, ' Am I not the mother, and 
ought I not to know best ?' 

This indecent dialogue is at length put an end to by 
the appearance of Peter, who clears up tbe double 
mystery, and introduces to them ' the little offsprings,' 
Giacomelli and Esirlla, in their proper characters. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Achates Au/ait having disappointed 
tbe Admiral's hopes of a stag-hunt, by allowing a 
Newfoundland dog to worry the deer ; and, moreover, 
having mortally offended Miss (or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, Mistress) Betty, by fracturing the main-spring 
of her Dresden clock, is pronounced by both father 
and aunt to be totally unworthy of tbe hand of the 
lovely Ettelta, who is straightway transferred, like so 
much stock, to the keeping of her admirer, Wootmr* 
(Mr. Diddear), who has little to do but to walk through 

It remains to us to say a few words of the piece, and 
of the manner in which it was acted. A* a literary 
production, it is wholly beneath criticism, abounding 
in coarseness and indecency, while there is no lack of 



stale puns and insipid Jests. The characters are extra- 
vagant, and without parallel in real life. 

Pawcett, a sailor of tbe Ferdinand Mendez Pinto 
school, and whose whole part consists in the repetition 
of ' Though I say it, you wont believe me, now,', did 
all he could to save the production, but its fate was 
Inevitable, though tbe pit abounded with cleavers. 
Keely, aa the Italian boy, was unnatural and out of 
place, though Mr. O. Smith played the itelerate Domi- 
* ice well. Mrs. Davenport, Bartley, and Miss Gow- 
ard, acted with their usual excellence, but Mr. Diddear, 
the happy and successful lover, has neither the air nor 
part of a well-bred gentleman. 

On the whole, it has never been our fate to witness 
so wretched and abortive an attempt at dramatic 
writing, nor a piece so abounding in revolting al- 



Ta tie Bight Reverend the Lord Bishop of Chester. 

My Lord, — In my former letter on the want of 
Theological Lectures at the London University, it was 
myobjectto show that your Lordship's observations with 
reference to that subject, though not perhaps exhibit- 
ing a direct mis-statement of the point at issue, were 
yet founded on a complete misapprehension of the 
question. I endeavoured to prove that theological 
lectures are by no means certain, nor, in general, even 
likely, to produce a Christian state of mind ; and that 
a course of instruction and moral culture which does 
not include such lectures, may, nevertheless, be an ex- 
cellent preparation for Christianity, and a most valuable 
mean towards the development of the religious cha- 
racter. It seems to me that religion is not merely 
a practical art, which can be taught by an elementary 
discourse, like tbe process of making candles or laying 
bricks. To keep our account with our conscience is 
not to be learned like book-keeping by single and 
double entry. The Cambridge method of the one is by 
no means so derided an improvement as the Italian of 
the other. Neither is Christianity a mere science, for 
which nothing more is to be done than to establish its 
lsws by ratiocination or experiment. It is essentially 
dependent upon a condition of our spiritual nature, 
from wbich result tbe partial comprehension of its 
truths, as a science, by our reason, and the still 
more incomplete manifestation of it, as an art, in our 
conduct. 

I trunt that, in reminding your Lordship of the pur- 
port of my previous letter, I shall not have produced 
that effect which so often attends upon the instructions 
of the pulpit and the Professor's chair, the deadening 
of tbe mind's seosiblity to the truths contained in 
words, by the repetition of the words themselves; just 
as, in ceremonial prostrations and genuflections, the 
religious meaning is commonly forgotten, which first 
taught man to bow himself before God. But I am 
anxious to hare it lememberrd, that the remarks I am 
about to make are not put forward as embracing the 
whole of tbe subject. I am going to comment upon 
tbe Cambridge course of education ; but I do not wish 
it to be understood as my opinion, that, because things 
are bad at Cambridge, they must be good in London ; 
and I hare, therefore, recalled to my readers the fact 
that I have already assigned more general reasons for 
my belief, than those which it is tbe object of the pre- 
sent letter to set forth. 

I have stated it as the purpose of this address to your 
Lordship, to show that neither is there any considerable 
degree or valuable kind of religious instruction given 
st Cambridge, nor that sort of education jn other re- 
spects which would tend to produce the Christian cha- 
racter. And, first, as to the plain outward fact. A 
nominal residence at Cambridge, of upwards of three 
years, is necessa.-y for tbe greater part of the students 
in order to obtain the first degree. Hie annual resi- 
dence really required, and in which all the instruction 
of the year is given, during this the last stage of edu- 
cation for English gentlemen, is really about five 
months. For noblemen, who have nothing to do in 
after life except to legislate for tbe rest of the commu- 
nity, and who may therefore be comparatively ignorant, 
this portion of residence is required during no more 
than two years ; but for the mass, the period to be 
spent in the University, between entrance and tbe 
time of graduating, is about, or something under, 
eighteen months. These months are occupied, by the 
college tutors and lecturers, in preparing their pupils 
for two examinations. The first of these takes place 
iuthfi second year of nominal residence. It requires the 



students to be acquainted with the conatruing and pars- 
ing of some one of the Gospels, or of the Acts of the 
Apostles, selected snd announced more than a year 
previously. There is similarly assigned to them before- 
hand, to be similarly studied, one Greek and one 
Latin classic, that is, perhaps a book of Livy, and one 
of Herodotus. The only invariable part of the ex- 
amination is that which relates to Paley's ' Evidences 
of Christianity.' The young men are required to un- 
derstand a portion of the New Testament, exactly in 
the same way as a portion of Homer or Sal Inst ; and, as 
to the ' Evidences of Christianity, ' all that is demanded 
from them is to give the opinion or argument of Paley 
upon such and such points. Tbe religious knowledge 
requisite for the first University examination amounts 
then to this ; an acquaintance with the words of a bit 
of the New Testament, and with the reasonings of 
Dr. Paley on the ' Evidences of Christianity.' Sup- 
posing religion could be taught, would this be the way 
to teach it ? In at least fire cases out of six, tbe Greek 
of Paul or John is construed from the authorised 
version ; and communicates no other ideas to the 
student than mat majestic and beautiful, bat very 
erroneous translation. The work of Paley, though, 
in many respects, an admirable specimen of logic, 
is obviously not one of the moat fitted of Christina 
books to produce Christian feeling : firstly, because 
the writer's scheme of Christianity is comparatively 
barren and incomp'ete ; secondly, because he dwells 
almost exclusively upon the external evidences, whereby 
no warm interest in the subject ever was or can be ex- 
cited ; and, thirdly, because religion is never exhi- 
bited in the volume as a thing to excite emotion and 
lore, as a means for producing the sympathy of man 
with the goodness of God, but as a matter over which 
the understanding is as supreme as over the plan of a 
parsonage or tbe calculation of tithe. But it will be 
said, there are College lectures on these subjects. In 
the greater part of the colleges there are, I believe, no 
religious lectures, except upon tbe scrap of tbe Bible, 
included in the ' previous examination ;' and certainly, 
at the largest and most distinguished of these 'royal 
and religious foundations,' there is no compulsory at- 
tendance on the Greek Testament Lectures. So much, 
my Lord, for the Christian instruction of Cambridge, 
so far as it is connected with the first University ex- 



At the second and fin.nl ordeal, there is no pretence 
of demanding theological knowledge. The only books 
which are then nominally required to be known, 
besides classical and mathematical ones, are Locke's 
■Essay on the Human Understanding,' and ' Paley's Mo- 
ral Philosophy.' I say, nominally required to be known, 
because it is perfectly understood in tbe University, 
that, at least with regard to Locke, no real knowledge 
is demanded. Insomuch, that, I believe, the failing 
to answer every question proposed would be no impe- 
diment to graduating. The choice of these works is 
no less curious than tbe mode adopted for enforcing 
tbe study of them. For, granting tbe points assumed, 
and those attempted to be proved by Locke, it might 
puzzle wiser and older heads than the majority of the 
students to say, where we can find a resting-place on 
this side of the conclusions of Hume. And as to the 
' Moral Philosophy,' I should lie surprised, indeed, if a 
dignitary of our pure and apostolic Church, and one of 
the burning and shining lights in this reformed, part of 
Christendom, were to profess that he approved of a 
system of duties so little founded upon revelation. If 
1 could credit that these abstracts of philosophy could 
betaken for manuals of religion, I should lament their 
admission among the subjects of the course, aa much as 
your Lordship deplores the exclusion of theology from 
the new Institution. But, aa I am firmly persuaded 
that they leave behind them no shade of theological 
prepossession one way or other, among the pupils of 
Cambridge, I am contented only to laugh at the solem- 
nity with wbich the Calendar enumerates them as text- 
books in the shrivelled hands of Alma Mater. 

I am not unaware that at some, or, at least, at ode 
of the" Colleges, there are also lectures upon Bishop 
■' -"— '- ' Analogy.' It is even certain, that, at this 



Butler's 



sophy, tl: 
'i ceflent i 



pelled to learn b 

evidently an excellent method for transferring to the 
mind of the student the living power which filled the 
words of tlie teacher, and of preventing him from 
feeling them as mere dead sounds. Hut unhappily this 
ingenious and orthodox practice does not prevail ge- 
nerally in the University ; and, moreover, the objects 
of the experiment are supposed to be rather remark- 
ably distinguished in after-life for n 
stupidity of intellect, to say nothing of ai 
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intolerance which might seem imitated from some 
society of Dervishes, or troop of Franciscans. 

It impossible, thatsome one may think fit to urge the 
Sermon* at the University church as being means of 
theological instruction, the like of which are unknown 
in London. Let no inch man be trusted. The Mag- 
nates of Cambridge are so wise as to take no adequate 
measures for enforcing the attendance of the students 
(whether of mathematics or hone-flesh) on these pre- 
lections ; and 1 am glad to be able to mention an in- 
stance in which they hare displayed real wisdom, and 
hare Men that men's compulsory presence at religious 
observances can hare no effect, in the majority of 
cases, but to make them regard as disgustful the reli- 
gion itself. At all events, there are sermons in Lon- 
don ss well as at Cambridge ; and the orthodoxy of 
giahopsgste is as undoubted as that of St. Mary's. 
We may differ a* to the degree of good result com 
manly produced by pulpit discourses. Your Lordship 
may bald them to bo one of tlic chief instruments for 
maintaining true religion among us, while others may 
believe that, however powerful an engine of good might 
be found in the spoken truth, it u, in by far the larger 
number of cases, employed for Ultle else than the sup- 
port of forms and names, for spreading (he wrath and 
malignity of religious faction, and for the gratification 
of individual vanity : bat no one will be tempted to 
deny that Loudon is largely provided with the machi- 
nery of preaching, and is one of the greatest marts of 
wqid- Christianity to be found in Christendom, inso- 
much that, even if the new establishment were to draw 
«_fter it the third part of the kingdom, the gaping and 
shivering temples of the City (in all sincerity I except 
your Lordship's church, which, I believe, is deservedly 
popular) could absorb and edify them all. On this 
matter, at least, it Is hard to guess what ground of 
invidious preference remains to the enemies of the 
London University. 

Think you, my Lord, it win be credited by those 
who hare not bad the same opportunities of knowing 
Che truth ss your Lordship and myself, that 1 have 
nnentjoned all, absolutely all, the means of religious 
instruction for the mass of the students at Cambridge ! 
Tney would not believe it if the oppoaers of know- 
ledge could leach the world to be incredulous on such 
subjects. But the world will believe when assertions 
are made by those who hare opportunities of being ac- 
quainted with the facts, and wnen those assertions re- 
main uncontradicted. If 1 have mis-stated any thing, I 
trust 1 shall be corrected ; for I am no less anxious to 
learn when I am wrong, than to communicate the 
troth to others when I sm right. But, be it observed, 
that I have not sought to condemn ' my mother Uni- 
veraity' for abstaining from teaching Theology. I 
hare but attempted to convince your Lordship and the 
world, that it is unjust to blame the London Univer- 
sity for not pretending to that which Cambridge no 
more than pretends to ; and that, in considering no- 
thing to be needful for the formation of good men but 
familiarity with good biblical criticism, the professed, 
and in many cases the sincere, defenders of religion 
are, in reality, giving up what is paramount for what 
hi subordinate, and making as if they stripped a spray 
from the summit of the tree, and uprooted the mighty 
parent to plant the twig in place of it Divided from 
the trunk, it will not grow — but die. 

I have said little upon the religious instruction given 
at Cambridge, because there is scarcely any thing to be 
said about that which scarcely at all exists. I now be- 
take myself to a subject on which I shall say little, 
only because I hare neither space nor leisure to say 
much ; for it would afford material, and readily suggest 
reflections, for no inconsiderable volume. I mean the 
indirect tendency on the mind of those parts of the 
Cambridge system of which I have not hitherto spoken, 
A few sentences must now include all that I can give to 
so large a theme. 

I take for granted — it is. Indeed, pnt forward as flu 
peculiar boast of the old Universities— that it Is lh< 
purpose of those institutions to furnish religious edu- 
cation. I also assume, that religious education in- 
cludes, ss requisite to it, the best possible education it 
all respects ; snd that it is, in fact, its object to pro 
duce the greatest attainable improvement of the whole 
nature of those on whom it arts. For such a denial, 
the very noblest and most holy conceivable by man, 
the great point is, to endeavour, as much as possible, 
at reconciling the cultivation of the feelings with that of 
the intellect ; the teaching not facta or opinions, but prin- 
ciples ; in short, the making knowledge to be the meam 
of moral amelioration. This is not to be done by tag- 
ging to every lecture an application ; by seating a 
skeleton at the banquet ; by heading the array of his- 
tory with an army chaplain ; by setting an ancient owl 



to screech under the pinions of the eagle, Science. 
Knowledge will best fulfil its task of regeneration when 
it is mads an end and object in itself ; when it is con- 
nected with no outward, sordid, personal calculations ; 
when it is looked at ss an essential part of the inherit- 
ance for which all men struggle who aim at the per- 
fecting their own being. Truth — truth — for itself — 
for this we must breathe; for this we must agonise ; 



duce the loro of good, the sense of beauty, sympathy 
with man, and reverence for God. There are no 
gulfy chasms, no obstructing ramparts to divide the 
mind. The beneficial impulse which reaches one feel- 
ing or one power, straightway thrills and animates the 

But how is knowledge taught to be regarded at Cam- 
bridge? Is it presented as in itself good and noble, 
the enricher and strengthener of the mind, not growing 
upwards from earth, bnt lighting upon it from the 
skies? It is made, as your Lordship well knows, to 
be the means of attaining riches and honour, ss the 
mere first round of that ladder which reaches, not like 
Jacob's, to heaven, but to the high places of worldly 
preferment. It is shown ss the field in which the 
struggle of a year or two is to be carried on, and 
which is then to be a* completely deserted ss a battle 
ground, haunted by the spectres of the slsin. The 
plain definite object of a fellowship is before the com- 
petitors. For this is the glorious contest fought. For 
this are truth and philosophy made pioneers and ser- 
vants to men's eagerness for subsistence or distinction. 



and the prize won, the utter absence of those excite- 
ments which supplied the previous impetus, and the 
inability to look at knowledge, as of any different use 
than the accustomed one, leave the mind without a 
purpose. The lazy monotony of an aimless existence 
grows upon it, and it finds its only variety in the 
squabbles of the fellows' table. Here are found the 
fit materials for intolerant piiests and subservient dig- 
nitaries. And here is the great body of that wisdom, 
attainment, goodness, snd activity, to which is com- 
mitted the education of the upper classes of Eng- 
lishmen ! 

1 had intended, my Lord, to compress into this 
letter all that I wish to say on the subject of Cam- 
bridge, and to reserve my next for the exclusive dis- 
cussion of the question as to theological lectures, with 
reference to the London University ; but I End that 
this arrangement must be altered, and that, at least, 
a part of my next address to your Lordship must con- 
sist of some remaining observations on the subject of 
the present one. If it will be possible for me to em- 
body, in one more letter, all that 1 am anxious to offer 
to your Lordship's notice, I am not, as yet, aware ; 
but, whether I shall hereafter find it necessary *» 'rou- 
ble your Lordship with more or fewer communications, 
for the present I remain, my Lord, your Lordship's 
obedient, humble servant, 

A Member of the University 

AprilQS, 1828. nf Cambbidgk. 



Paris, April 20. 
ago, public attention, which, in 
Paris, is a very changeable thing, was exclusively 
directed to the Chamber of Deputies ; bnt, since the 
Chamber has been found to be prudent snd moderate, 
that la to say, itull, the fine arts have recovered their 
legitimate share of public interest. Friday is a privileged 
day at the exhibition of the works of living artists, in the 
Louvre, and no one is admitted without a white ticket 
On Saturdays, only blue tickets are admitted, and 
though these are less easily procured than the white 
ones, yet the gallery is more crowded on Saturdays 
than at any other time. But on these days nobody 
thinks of looking at the pictures, except, pcrbsps, a 
frmma de eAamtrt, who has obtained a blue ticket 
from her mistress, or a bashful provincial, who has 
not courage to look at the elegant women by whom be 
Is surrounded. On Saturday, the Louvre Is quite a 
fashionable lounge, and the gallery presents as gay an 
aspect m one of M, M, Rothschild or Lafi tie's grand 



best advantage, and the descending light in the grand 
gallery affords the most favonratderiew of the features, 
and above all the expression, of • female face. 

By the bye, in Paris, much more importance is at- 
tached to beauty of expression than to beauty of fea- 
tures. This, I believe, is the reverse of the English 
taste. The three belles who have lieen moat conspicu- 
ously attractive in the beau monde of Paris during the 
last winter, are, to say the most of them, only pretty 
women. But how charming is their expression 1 What 
a world of meaning they can convey in a smile or a 
glance! And then, the irresistible fascination of their 
manners. For example : how gracefully a Frenchman 
ridicules the oddities of a man, however high bis rank; 
for in Paris, (though the favourite resort of all the 
toliility of Europe,) exalted rank does not protect its 
possessor from ridicule. On the contrary, a man who 
is distinguished in Paris, either for rank or fortune, 
cannot with impunity indulge in any oddities. In 
France it is no unusual thing for s young man of 
fashion to become impertinent merely through timidity, 
which, was the case with our revered monarch Charles 
X. at an early period of his life. Some curious parti- 
culars on this subject may be found in the ' Memoirs 
of the Duke de Lauxun,' written by himself. In 
French, the word memoir** always implies auto- 
biography. 

'Velva,' and the* Heincde Seise Ans,' which are now 
performing at the Theatre Gymnase, are our two most 
attractive dramatic novelties. Mademoiselle Leontjne 
Fay, who, at the age of fourteen, was celebrated u a. 
juvenile prodigy, but who did not afterwards realise 
the promises which her early talent held out, has re- 
covered all her former eclat, by her admirable per- 
formance in Yttee. The character is that of a dumb 
prl, who recovers her speech on seeing her brother and 
Eer lover fight a duel. She exclaims, 'Alfred! mon 
freriP faints away, and the curtain then drops. This 
is the conclusion of the piece ; and such a piece must 
have either decidedly failed, or have been applauded ttv 
the skies. It is the production of M. Scribe, and its. 
success has been unprecedented. All Paris is throng- 
ing to the Gymnase, to shudder at the terrific shriek 
of Ythe, when she sees her brother preparing to dis- 
charge a. pistol at her lover. 

Viscount de Martignac, who has been Minister of 
the Interior since the disgrace of the Jesuits, has him- 
self become an author. He has recently granted per- 
mission for the performance of * The Marriage of 
Figaro,' at the Theatre Francais ; but some of the best 
jokes in the piece have been suppressed. ' The Mar- 
riage of Pigaro,' which was written in 1784, was the 
grand affair of the reign of Louis XVI. Whether its 
performance should or should not be permitted, was 
a question which divided the Court, and in which the 
Count d'Artois, now Charles X., took a decided part. 
He was not then under the influence of the priests, and 
he was for the performance of ' The Marriage of 
Figaro.' 

Our TWatre Francais corresponds with your CovenC 
Garden and Drury Lane. But Talma is dead, and 
Mademoiselle Mars is growing old, so that the Theatre 
Francais has now lost ita attraction. People of fashion, 
therefore, go to Lanrent's Theatre to ad mire, Madame 
Malibran Garcia, or to the Gymnase to see the charm- 
ing little pieces of M. Scribe, who is decidedly the best 
French dramatic writer of the day. He has produced 
upwards of a hundred little comedies, In which, how- 
ever, he has occasionally been assisted by M. M. Yin- 
bert, Melenville, and Germain de la Vigue. 
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To the Editor oj the Alknunm. 

Sm — The kindness of feeling' evinced in your paces 
towards the unfortunate in general, induces me to lay 
before you my own distressing case ; in the assurance 
that, though you may be unable to afford me a remedy, 
you will not withhold from me the Consolation of your 
compassion. Whilst many around me are drooping 
from unmerited neglect, or are sinking under the pres- 
sure of pecuniary embarrassments, and the consequent 
loss of credit, /find myself ' tortured, e'en to mad- 
ness,' by praises I lay no claim to, snd by distinctions 
I do not deserve. 

My situation is sometimes to ludicrous, that, in the 
midst of my misery, I have detected myself smiling ; 
and my lot is rendered doubly distressing by the re- 
flection, that I am looked upon by my friends and ac- 
Juain lance as the happiest and most enviable of mortals. 
ir, I sm a young man b my four-and- twentieth year, 
and. bavins; iust entered life with verv asmeable ore*. 
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pects, and the fail-tut character, I hire nothing to com- 
plain oF, Cither in my fortune, my good credit, or my 
age. Bat; unhappily, 1 have gained moat innocent!* 
a reputatlbh for being clever, which clings to me with 
the moat unwearied constancy, and all I can do to 
shake It Oft* hot hltheRe proved ittteriy useless. 

Hdw I came by It at first, would require, perhaps, some 
ttae Hi ednsider j bnt 1 fear that my parent! and their 
Immediate friend*, together with aome striking aier- 
ritiniit Hi the system of my education, hare been the 
canst Bf my deptdrsble success. As I hare not the 
honour of a personal acqulntance with yell, Sir, and 
at I know not whether yon Will consider my ease worthy 
your attention. It Wonld be neither decent nor discreet 
id trouble; yoil at present with the history of my earlier 
years ; but. If this letter does not displease you, I pro- 
mise to sefid yon a succinct account of the education I 
have received, and of the unwarrantable liberties trhich 
art family and friend* have taker) with tny moderate 
abilities and still more moderate acquirements. 

ft will suffice, for the present, just to state to you a 
fe# of the annoyance* to which I am subject, some of 
the remedies I hive unSdceessfulIy tried, and the real 
state of thy talents and attainments. But yon must 
muse- me if I throw my sentences together lb a carc- 
ldtt and unconnected manner^ for though the namelsub- 
acribe is necessarily not mine own, still I am fearful of 
being detected by those about me, who are ever on the 
watch; I do not know what would befal me if they 
once fbhnd me capable of elegant composition. Were 
the society in Which 1 mil (and which is the very beat 
after the exeluiivri) less numerous or respectable, 1 
should fancy that ihy troublesome renown might have 
arisen from the downright folly of my associates ; bttt 
I visit id M many houses, and meet such a vast variety 
Of talented persons, that I am confident this cannot be 
the case. Dinner-soelety, — the only society In Lon- 
don;— I art very fond of; but hero, no fortunately, I 
mil most sheoesSful ; and I really am under some 
apprehension of being, ere long, regarded as one of 
the ' correct' at hearty twenty tables. Now, Sir, 
taking the average of these parties (exclusive of school- 
boys, medical attendants, and tutors) to be fourteen, 
there will hardly be a county in England where I shall 
not b* mentioned by the end of July, as ' one of the 
Cleverest young men about town.' 

I have no objection to the dinners,— I mean the mate- 
rinf part, (as philosophers say ;) but, as I hate false- 
hood in soy shape, I abhor the possession of a repu- 
tation to which I have no right; and I cannot help re- 
garding; myself as singularly unfortunate, since 1 nave 
never heard a similar complaint from any man of my 
acquaintance. Every evening I feel myself ' perplexed 
in the extreme :' the moment I enter a drawing-room 
I am annoyed by the solia- voce remarks of the ladies, 
and am sure to have some literary query put to me 
before 1 have finished my soiip. It was only yesterday 
that I was asked if I had not a hand in the Inst Number 
' merely because I 
and I overheard a 
gentleman, with a most inquisitive chin, inquiring my 
name, on my mentioning the comparative height of Etna 
and Vesuvius. The absurd reports that have been spread, 
as to my proficiency in the dead and living languages, 
expose me to continual uneasiness ; and I actually sent 
an excuse to a lady last week, as she told me m hci 
note that I ' mutt come, as Fanny has a passage in 
Dante, which she wishes you to explain.' My ac- 
quaintance with Greek and Latin has been on the de- 
cline ever since 1 left the sixth form of , 

Scraps of the modern languages I certainly nicked 
up whilst the' postilions were changing horses during 
my rapid tour in Germany and Italy. I remember 
that Corfegio's 'Night' is at Dresden; 1 could tell 
Carlo Dolce from a Salvator Rosa; and, perhaps, 
know as much of the French, and their drama, as tli 
Jupiter Tonans of ' The Quarterly Review;' bnt 
have no pretensions to proficiency in any one branch 
of literature or the fine arts. Still I have the misery 
of being reckoned extremely well-informed, particu- 
larly On these points ,- and, whenever I have attempted 
to undeceive my friends, I have, been regarded as an 
extraordinary instance of Self-denying modest;-, to 
which quality I have as few real claims as to any otner. 
Having found expostulation useless, I hare been for 
some rime past endeavouring to force my friends out 
of their conceits by the absurdity of my actions. 1 
have bad my name pnt up at four Clubs, although I 
belong to two already ; 1 gave, not long ago, four hun- 
dred guinea* for a horse I could not drive ; I hare 
•howa myself at balls with a black neckcloth and 
■white stockings, and have been known to purchase, 
and even read, ' The Literary Gazette ;' vet, in spite 
at all tills, the infatuation cuntinnei unabated, and 1 



fear that, as the doing silly things seem* now-a-days 
-oof of folly;, I have only to sit down contented 
the reputation I enjOy, and endeavour to believe 
myself the very clever person the world supposes me 
to be. 
1 have heard there are many Who do not Scruple to 
i this ; — Why, then, should 1 ? though to this boor it 
has always gone against my conscience; indeed, so 
much so, that I have lately taken to business, and 
quitted the learned profession I had entered, as it, in 
some degree, seemed to justify the assertions of my 
friends. Bnt, at this affair belongs to prist times, I 
shall not (as I said before) trespass further on your 
indulgence at present, hoping yon will excuse the 
liberty I have taken in thus troubling you with my 
misfortunes, and trusting that my confidence in your 
kindness will be thought a sufficient apology for this 
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To the Erttlor of the Athenaim. 

titvtfH, Truro, April 17, 1828. 
Sis, — j Lave this moment read an extract, in your 
excellent ' Athencum,' from ' The Life of'Mansie 
Waueb.' It describes a feast given by a great lord to 
the Town Council, &c. The resemblance between this 
snd an election dinner, in ' The Rural Rector," — a son 
of novel, which I had written full three years ago, but 
which soil remains nnpublished, — struck me with sur- 
prise. As it cornea within your plan to print excerpts 
from MSS., I doubt not that you will immediately find 
a place for the following. Tours, &c. 

R. P. 

An Election Dinner , from ' The Rural Rector,' a MS. 
Introduced to a spacious drawing-room, about half- 
past four, as he was fearful of being too late, not 
considering that he Should be deemed an intruder till 
fire, Dr. Atherstane, and Caroline his duteous daugh- 
ter, saw alt in elegant disorder; music-books, and 
patterns, and work-bags, and pamphlets, on chairs.and 
sophas, and tables, scattered promiscuously. There 
was an immense mirror on the north side of the room, 
from the top to the bottom, set in Solid silver; and 
candelabras suspended from its ceiling, its rich silk 
crimson curtains. Its cornices, its mouldings, and the 
depth of their gilding, its rose-wood chairs, and its 
ebony csftinets, bad altogether an Imposing effect on 
the good Rector's mind. 

There was no sight or symptom of any prepara- 
tions for dinner ; not even a savoury odour making Its 
escape from the kitchen ; which, however distant, 
gives often, even in great houses, nn unpleasant inti- 
mation Of the approaching repast. All was silent and 
solitary, both within and without ; till, through a glass 
door which opened into the lawn, and was now half 
open, the Rector and bis daughter observed Helen, and 
two young ladies, rolling upon the grass that bordered 
a fountain, and jumping up and pursuing each other, 
and shifting apparently into various shapes, and flinging 
themselves down again with all the playfulness of that 
hmnrvr valagc so characteristic of the French. The 
features of Helen, indeed, were scarcely discoverable 
under a large flat Rounder hat which over-shadowed 
' her whole person. The day had been extremely damp 
and Cold ; and, notwithstanding the familiarity of the 
ladies with the herbage at the fountain, Dr. Atherstane 
felt a chill from a current of air too moist for aged 
limbs. Yet he durst not close the door to the exclusion 
of the sportive nymphs. But Caroline, ever prompt in 
affectionate attentions to her father, and quick in 
apprehension, and rapid in her movements, ran out, 
and shutting the glass door after her, skipped over the 
turf with the agility of a fawn, and was, in a moment, 
at the feet of the hamadryads, who received her as an 
old acquaintance. Helen's companions had, one of 
them, the sickliness of a city complexion ; the other, 
the dazzling brightness of an Aurora. Miss laora 
Vernon was a drooping lily, — Mrs. Arabella Berkeley, 
a very young widow, was the sun-flower in full blow- 
So awkwardly premature wss our Rector's occupa- 
tion of a settee, that the servants bad not yet entered 
the room to light up the candelabras. This was now 
done : and the first person (after Dr. Atherstane and 
his daughter, whom the flippant footmen had the 
honour of ushering in, was no iess than the Mayor 
of Strcttou,— a petty grocer it is true, but one 
felt bis consequence on three acconnta, — aa 
-fighter, as a club-reformer, and 
* of the I io rough. He was 
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dark-looking damsel, snd quite a skeleton in spite of 
her name. Her thick coarse hair was dangling on 
each Side of her scraggy neck, like the uncombed mnne 
Of a cart-horse, and it was stuck with flowrrs that 
were surmounted with feathers. Miss Peggy had been 
extremely useful in canvassing the borough for 'Squire 
Raymond. Strutting into the room, with an air of 
vast importance, his worship flung a glance of disdain 
on our worthy Rector, whom he recognised as once a 
considerable customer, but now a stratum- to his shop. 
At Mr. Mayor's heels crept in the Town-Clerk, a short 
squat man, who, from his success In the Newfoundland 
cod-fishery, had been distinguished by the nickname of 
the ftthnmngcr. The sneaking Town-Clerk kept his 
distance. But Mr. Mayor, advancing towards the 
great mirror, made a low obeisance — to his sweet self. 
The bow was at once returned, — and again he bowed ; 
but, in the second act of humiliation, struck his bead 
against the glass. The effect of the concussion, how- 
ever, was little more than the violent ejection of a sprig 
of jessamine from a button-hole of his coat. The self- 
worshipper, indeed, was somewhat stunned, and, stag- 
gering, looked round for a scat ; and scarcely had he 
recovered his senses, before another strange anomaly 
appeared — the electioneering parsr.n .' After eyeing the 
Doctor and Caroline with a sheepishncss that betrayed 
his character, he retreated to an ottoman, from which 
he immediately fell flat npon the carpet, and lay 
sprawling on bis back ; till the ci-devant butler of my 
Lord, with grins and grimaces, swaggering up the 
room, approached his fallen spiritual pastor, and lent 
him the right hand of fellowship, as he had done upon 
other emergencies at least of equal moment. We hesi- 
tate in noting, (because it is almost beneath our notice,) 
that here a yuung bandy-legged pragmatical mercer 
bopped In ; followed at some distance by a Conceited 
girl, who had won prizes in ' The Lady's Diary.' 

Amidst these mishaps and miscarriages, and 
bouncings and boastings, the Audley family arrived, 
to the sensible relief of the Doctor and Caroline. And, 
almost at the same instant, Raymond entered, full of 
apologies, particularly to the doughty dispenser of 
prunes and politics. ' He had been detained at 
Stretton,' doubtless saluting the wives and daughters 
of smiths and cobblers, and seeing the supper-tables 
disposed in 'lucid order' for the evening- * * * 

1 shall not offer my assistance in the presentation 
of the other guests, (some of whom will figure a little 
at the dining -table,) except in that of the old Marquis, 
who was, last of all, announced, and in whose elegant 
address it were not easy to recognise the boon-com- 
panion of butchers or of coachmen. 

At length the folding-doors were thrown open, when 
through ' the cold saloon' the dining-parlour beamed 
and steamed in fine perspective ; there was exhibited ' a 
pairing off' which mocked all description. It reminded 
me of my friend Horace's heterogeneous conjunctions; 
especially when, at Raymond's bidding, his worship the 
grocer laid hold of a lady of fashion, one of Helen's Lon- 
don visitors ; and the squat fishmonger, grizzling and 
simpering, clung to the petticoats of the other— the fair 
young widow ; and when the old Marquis caught amo- 
rously in his arms the grocer's charming niece, and, 
proud of the distinction, Miss Peggy pranced and 
shook her horse-hair tresses, and wared her various 
plumage 1- " 
in my ear,. 

JuDgere si vellt, et variu lnducere plamat !" 
And lo! the fishmonger, painted to the life, and eke 
his better half, the blazing beauty : 



' Our limner Raymond has actually done wonders : 

" Unique callatit mrmbrii f ' 
Here Peter, perhaps, would have jumped into puna 
upon Members of Parliament, and possibly on cold 
collaliom ; but the spicy exhalations from viands 
'ttndiqnc csilmtW were full boon to smother aphis wil- 

We hare seen so much of the ridiculous from the 
collision of the high and low, that to ' memorize' the 
misadventures between the drawing and the dining- 
room, would be to impose, perhaps, on the patience of ray- 
readers. Vet I could not but cry ; I could not refrain 
from tears of laughter, to see the passage of the guest* 
through the saloon that intervened, (a Red Sea between 
Egypt and the Promised Land.) The oaken-floor of 
the saloon, without a carpet, had a waxen polished 
superficies, more slippery than a pool of ice ; and, like 
gods and goddesses, there were Some ' smooth-sliding; 
without step,' whilst others tottered, tumbled, roHed, 
and flounced, like new-born calves, or fish flung oboes 
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balance, and jumping most heroically ; the little Town 
Clerk crawling quit* in character ; Miss Peggy 



, adjusting her petticoat! that bad quitted __ 
handsomely their post behind j P. Pierpoint treading 
gingerly, as if on cgps ; Coriander Skating and cur- 
vetting ; and Mr. Ramea Batt (' the bat-erring ram') 
dashing into thedrawln«;-rooni head-foremost; — all got 
in at last, 1 verily believe, without a fracture or a con* 
tniion, a scratch or a scarl And, looking archly 
around him, Peter turned to Peggy with ' Autos i -yvKU' 
tr auA»> fUMt.' 

•It were absurd to particularise the dinner, consisting 
of a great variety of French dishes, Banked with French 
wines, to the disgrace of good old English cheer. But 
it were amusing to contrast the taste of many of the 
guests with the dishes or the wines, especially to bring 
plebeian palates into contact with the Champagne, the 
Vin de Grave, the Hock, the Chateau Margaui, the 
Parchareti, the Mareschino. There was one man in 
particular, who, quite out of his element, enter- 
tained the lookers on, i. e. the insolent servants encir- 
cling the table, with 'high comedy' — they said — I mean 
the worshipful the Mayor, who, feeling Raymond's 
obligation to him, would every now and then lay his 
elbows on the table, as if to assert bis independence, 
or rather bis superiority ;, who, before the servants, 
could take his plate, would stretch bis arms over the 
dishes to receive what be was helped ; who would re- 
treat a little, and, sitting at an awful distance, let half 
he intended for his mouth fall short upon his clothes, 
who would often plunge a morsel of meat into the salt- 
cellar ; who would heave a sigh after drinking, as if 
bis breath were gnne in the draught ; who would re- 
peatedly pick histeeth with a fork ; and who exclaimed 
against ' the outlandish wines' lata ore: ' Shampain,' 
said he, ' 1 likes no shams ! Tom Paine, if you will — 
■ man of my kidney — 1 can't but zay.' 
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Fortrail of Modemobelte Sontag, afler a Painting by 
Variant. M. Colnaghi. London, 1828. 
This Ik tbe best likeness we have yet seen of the fair 
songstress, who continues to draw crowded houses to 
see as well as to hear her charms. It is still, however, 
like nil its predecessors, inferior to the original, which, 
to do it justice, would require a work of a much higher 
class of art than any yet employed for that purpose. 

ifiw Hughes, u JWsft, in the Opera of ' OSrron.' 

Engraved by Thomas Janet, after a Painting by W. 

M'Call. Moon, Boys, and Co. London, 1828. 

The style and figure of this lady is very elegant ; 
bat we think the face wants expression, and that the 
mouth is badly done. It scarcely does justice to the 

original. 

Mn.Garrick, at the age of 97. Drawn and Engraved 

by R. Crukhshanh. Knight. Sweating's Alley, 

London, 1828. 

Thjs is a striking picture of a very remarkable per- 
sonage, and has all the character of verisimilitude. 
Costume of tie British Army, in 1828. Lithographed by 

M. Guuei, front original Drawingi, by E. Hull. 

folio. No. 1, containing 9 prints, 9(. Engelmann 

and Co. London, 1828. 

We have seldom seen Lithography more appropri- 
ately employed than in the present work. It answers 
all the purpose of the most expensive style of engraving, 
and admits of the most brilliant colouring. The sub- 
jects of the number before us are, the 42d Highland- 
era— the lath Hussars— the Royal Horse Guards (red) 
—the Royal Horse Guards (bine)— and the 3d Foot 
Guards ; each of which is given in a faithful and 
spirited manner. The work can hardly fail to be ex- 
tremely popular. 

Picturaoue Tour of the Rii-er Thames, from Oxford to 
if mouth, illustrated by twenty-four highly -finuhat 
and coloured Views, a Map, and Vignettes, from Ori- 
ginal Drawings made on the spot. By William 
Watalt, A.ILA. Elephant 4to. No. I. containing 
four Views, and twentv-fonr pages of letter-press, 
14s. Ackermann. London, 1828. 
The first Number of this new work is just issued, 
and It gives promise of a very interesting series. The 
four Views chosen for this, are: 1. Windsor Castle, 
from Eton. 2. Oxford. 3. Richmond, below the 
Bridge. 4. Pope's Villa, Twickenham : — all attractive 
subjects, and all picturesquely treated. The letter- 
press illustrations are ansKiently copious, and make 
the work what it is intended to be, an appropriate 
fcompaniob to the Picturesque Tonn of the Rhine, the 
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The Monthly Rmcv—:The British Critic— And Foreign 
Reviews. — Conclusion, 

In the Lecture which last appeared, I made it 
id y object to point out some of the danger* of 
con*Jf>tion and inefficiency to which the. system 
of public criticism stands exposed. I considered 
them as resulting from the inability of many of 
those who pretend to exercise the office of critics ; 
from the rivalry of different' Reviews in giving 
early notices of the works they take up; and from 
their- occasional tendency to become subservient 
to popular taste and opinions. I next proceeded 
to offer some observations on what Mem to be the 
necessary qualities of a good Review, which- 1 
divided into two classes, and concluded with an at- 
tempt to delineate die ohorac ter of the two greatest 
Periodicals of this kind, ' The Edinburgh ' and 
* The Quarterly.' 

Had it been my intention to offer more than a 
general view of the subject on which we have been 
employed, 1 should still have much to do before 
completing my design. Reviewing has long 
ceased to be confined to one or two channels ; 
and a lengthened consideration of the different 
works belonging to this class, would carry me far 
beyond the limits I have prescribed myself. I 
must make, therefore, but a very cursory mention 
of some publications which deserve an extended 
one, and pass over those entirely which are not 
regarded with general attention. The Review 
which, both for its long standing and literary re- 
spectability, requires tobe noticed first, after The 
Edinburgh ' and ' Quarterly,' is ' The Monthly.' 
Its different series present very valuable stores of 
general learning, as many of the best writers of 
the last age were numbered among, the contri- 
butors to its pages. Without assuming the style 
of discussion so directly as the two great Reviews 
just mentioned, it has, from time to time, con- 
tained articles of great value, both ou Foreign 
and. English Literature; and although it has under- 
gone several ckanges,'in respect to the ruling opi- 
nions of its different editors or proprietors, it has al- 
ways retaineditsgeueralliterary respectability. At 
present it deserves a high rank among Periodicals, 
as well for the liberality of its views, and its. truth 
and honesty, as for the wide ruse it takes through 
the several departments of modern literature, and 
. the vigour and elegance of many of itsarticles. For 
a large majority of readers, it is the best, if not the 
only Review, adapted to the real and original 
purposes of such works, fits criticisms are suffi- 
ciently particular to characterise the publications 
they refer to, and sufficiently general to. render 
them useful, as illustrative of literature in its dif- 
ferent departments. It hi on the wholtf, therefore, 
to be regarded as occupying an important place 
among contemporary Journals, and its continued 
respectability cannot fail of preserving to it the 
station it has earned by a very long period of 
usefulness. 

Of 'The Westminster Review' it would be 
difficult to speak to any purpose, without entering 
into a consideration of qfestions which it is not 
within my province W dtsouss. It is less known 
to merely literary .people than would have been 
the case, hod it nut originally come forward so 



introduced into literature, and people will read 
them, perhaps, and half imagine them to be a 
legitimate branch of literature; but they will 
never care about the literature that is introduced 
into, or worked up with, politics ; and a publica- 
tion that starts, having for its principal and 
avowed purpose the promulgation of high, not to 
say violent, party principles, must place its de- 
pendence on its value in this respect, rather than 
on its merits as an ordinary Review. Articles, 
however, have appeared, in ' The Westminster' 
which the general' render will value .for (heir 
purely literary worth, and which no political pre- 
judices ought to prevent being known and studied. 
' The British Critic and Theological Review' 
bears honourable evidence to the learning and 
ability of the Clergy of the Establishment in the 
higher departments of scholastic literature. Ex- 
tensive research, acute critical skill, and contro- 
versial experience, are each by turns displayed in 
its pages ; and both the scholar and the profes- 
sional reader continually find them replete with 
the varied stores of extensive learning and judi- 
cious criticism. It wouaJTadd, however, both to 
the worth and dignity of this publication, were it 
more frequently to take the elevated character of 
theological literature in the olden times of the 
Church; when its pure and noble spirit, though 
emanating from strict, severe, and devoted church- 
men, was bathed all over in the bright and blessed 



of -truth and love; when it spoke as if 
it bad the heart of a man, chough the keen com- 
prehension of a spirit of knowledge ; and when 
it seemed, in all its best and happiest moods, 
to forget the particularities of party in the uni- 
versality of hope and charity. Pure theologi- 
cal literature was never at a lower ebb in 'this 
country than at present. There is, in, fact, no 
suoh a thing existing ; and, whether it be that the 
Universities have taught their alumni that any 
other study is more profitable, or that its proper 
purposes have ceased, too true it is, that the 
strongest necessities of the Establishment have 
awakened among its Clergy neither the zeal 
nor the elevated spirit that would have be- 
come them in these times. A publication, there- 
fore, taking the stand of the Theological Review, 
should have a higher aim than fulfilling even the 
best uses of learning ; should have nobler purposes 
than the controverting of doctrines that are not 
vitally dangerous to the purity and spiritual 
beauty of true religion ; and should pursue, as the 
great end of every sentiment in its pages, as well 
the defence of Christianity in all its fulness of gra- 
cious doctrine, and unworldly, elevating precept, 
as the unity of the venerable Church of which it 
is the champion. Let this be done, and it will be 
a powerful instrument of good. At present, it 
evinces more learning than theology; more spirit 
in party controversy, than depth or dignity of re- 
ligious sentiment ; a greater patience of inquiry, 
than rejoicing in the manifestation*! of glorious 
truths ; a firmer determination in fixing the posts, 
and cords, and curtains of the tabernacle, than in 
unfolding the mysteries that belong to, its mi- 
nistrations. With the powerful aids, however, 
which this publication possesses — the knowledge, 
the critical acumen, the varied original talent, 
and the sanction given to it by its circulation in 
the highest quarters — we may reasonably expect 
that it will be directed to its best and highest pur- 
poses, as they present themselves to those con- 



■which its plan now embraces, they seem 4p be 
fully, attained, and no Periodical can be named, 
more calculated to be uaafcj in the departments 
of learning to which it is chiefly devoted. 

It would be apartajf my duty to pay the tribute 
ofa very extended notice to' The Classical.) ournal;' 
bin its pages are too little known to general read- 
rre, to bring it within the sphere of my design. 
I must, therefore, content myself with saying, 
-that the scholars of this, and, it may be added, of 
other countries, owe a considerable debt of grati- 
tude to the spirited and accomplished individual 
who projected it. The erudition it displays, ib 
several of its illustrative criticisms, is profound 
and extensive; and the many very rare and valu- 
able articles which have appeared in it, derived 
either from researches into almost forgotten 
stores. of learning, or from the correspondence 
of Continental scholars, render it an important 
publication with the lovers of classical literature. 

I have now briefly to mentioaAo Periodicals, 
which occupy a deservedly conspicuous station. 
These are, 'The Foreign Quarterly* and "The 
Foreign Review.' Almost all the arguments, or 
at least the most powerful ones, which can be 
made use of to prove the advantages of travelling, 
might be adduced in favour of these Periodicals;. 
The progress of nations in intellectual or moral 
refinement ; the various channels through which. 
thought diffuses itself; the different modes in 
which public sentiment is found existing under 
various external circumstances ; and the helps or 
hindrances which are experienced in the diffusion 
of knowledge in other countries : — these afford the 
most interesting subjects of observation for the 
traveller, and are those about which his curiosity 
will be most excited. Again, one of the most 
important benefits resulting from travel, is the 
annihilation or tempering of the selfish and con- 
tracted 'feelings of humanity, the opening of the 
mind to the admiration of excellence wherever k 
exists, and the increase both of the variety and 
number of its. acquisitions: ■ Most of these advan- 
tages, however, are-toJbe derived from an enlarged 
acquaintance with foreign literature; and, per- 
haps, it' is not too-much to say, that a perm 
well read in all its principal branches, and quali- 
fied to compare its spirit -with that of the litera- 
ture of his own country, will be found no unequal 
companion for the most experienced traveller. 
The qualities, therefore, which the publications 
we are e'irsLdering should aim at possessing, s)re 
at once apparent; but, regarded Ln this light, it 
must be confessed that they want that particular 
excellence which ought to distinguish them. A 
reader, after perusing the numbers which have 
at present appeared, would' find, it very dint- 
cult to say, : that he has added; in any consi- 
derable degree, to his acqu«ulauce with the 
actual, state'pf literature : or., ^intellectual culture 
on the. Continent; .and; otill .the contrary be 
the case, these 'Reviews; jnjufc-be considered as 
failing iuAair inqst uppjoctan^ purpose. When, 
however, we .come.jtoVimttJjfer them in -their 
merely literaty oharac ter.-itjijii; merits are of the 
highest kmd.r •Thfes'ubjteJs^Qbosen for examina- 
tion i are of the -most .tnt*^e*ting nature ; and 
several- o£ the. articles (tlis.lihjy.tlie experience and 
elegant taste oftlfcriters of- tbe first class. The 
Foreign 'Quarterlies are, therefore, to he regarded 
as valuable additions to our periodical publica- 
tions, and, -as they gradually become imbuej^wlth 
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ture, will perform one of the best of services for 
the general render. Similar works hare been 
two or three times commenced, but ncvaa. with 
the same ability and zeal j and they have conse- 
quently failed. There is at present, however, a 
greater love for forekefe literature than formerly ; 
and the value of intellectual commerce is better 
understood. There is little doubt, therefore, that 
the works in question will obtain the popularity 
they deserve, and bed nae the mediums of much 
sua important instruction. 

With regard to the Weekly Journals which now 
occupy Considerable share of public attention, 
littl«w-an be said by way of characterising their 
' exceSencies or defects. Rightly considered, they 
are pioneers to the reading public; but their office 
is of that ephemeral ana varied nature, that it 
would require a very mercurial critic to follow 
them in the execution of their functions. Litera- 
ture, the arts, and the gossip of the day, form, by 
turns, the materials of which they are composed ; 
and the value of aach is the greater, as it most 
skilfully catches at the evanescent objects of pre- 
sent Interest. One word is sufficient to charac- 
terise them. Their greatest excellence Is the va- 
riety and novelty of their contents; their great- 
est faults, thos. 1 that spring from want of time 
and caution in the digest of their different articles. 
I have now taken that general view of Periodical 
Literature which 1 proposed as the object of these 
Lectures. I have Omitted any mention of the sta- 
tistical part of the subject, aa it would have taken 
up too mnch space, and occupied my attention 
•n points whisk I conceive to be of less import- 
ance than those on which we have been employed, 
it would have been much easier, perhaps, to col- 
lect materials for a survey of this kind, than to 
consider the subject theoretically; and, at this 
atagfl of the inquiry, I am painfully aware that it 
Would have been much safer, and have augured 
)eas self-con fide ace and presumption. Bat, while 
I imagined that it would be more interesting, as 
well as useful, to examine the nature of Periodical 
literature in the former manner, than to calculate 
the numbers, or dates, of our Magazines and Re- 
views, I was, at the same time, convinced, that it 
would be Well worth Warding any opinions, 
which, though ill-judged in themselves, might 
torn attention to a subject of such importance. 
With these thoughts, I have endeavoured to point 
smt what appear to be the principal uses of this 
■secies of publication i its condition at the pre- 
sent time in England j the qualities which the 
separate works of the kind ought to possess) and 
the character which may fairly be given to those 
which are considered as the most influential and 
popular. In doing this, I hare been anxioi 
view the subject independent of any extraneous 
cam aider ations, and separate from the questions 
which either political or literary sectarians may 
regaid as belonging to it. Literary ability is in- 
dependent of party ; and honesty of intention, of 
whatever party it be, deserves our respect and 
veneration. The consideration, therefore, of a 
' publication, with regard either to its merit or its 
respectability, owght to be altogether uninfluenced 
by the party principles it supports, ar the private 
feelings aid opinions which it may contradict. 
To disallow, or depreciate, the excellency of a 
work, because we may differ from its author, or 
publisher, in polities or faith, is just as reasonable 
as it would be br am epicure to abuee ortolans and 
champagne wwtnever we are at war with France. 
Mftfeiaf it eoya«dfafonr t* sprak consistently with 
these statttcaeMi, I am bet aware of having erred, 
la «ny opiates. I hair* started, through the influ- 
ence of ptafwdiee or partiality. With regard to due 
■abject generally, I must repeat what 1 have al- 
feesfyftMretlMeaceaaid. Its lmportaswe,in rela- 
tion to public teste, opinions, and morals, cannot 
be too highly estimated. Periodical literature ex- 
ercises an influence which belongs to no other. It 
acts with an Imperceptible power, on the minds of 
■Ueleteest nves publicity and popularity to themes, 
whikhba* for it, would, have reaiaifttiuie property 



of (he learned ; rouses into busy and active zeal, 
multitudes that would otherwise have been buried 
In indifference} propagates notions of right and 
wrong, which have, perhaps, no other sanction 
but its authority; anQ forms a judicature of which 
the judges are self-constituted, but to which the 
public submit their opinions, and the freest 
thinkers their productions. The usefulness of 
such a species of literature, when its aim is to he 
useful, must be evident to every one, and the 
importance, consequently, of inquiring into its 
existing character. Whether it be considered as 
an organ of public opinion, or as a source of 
popular amusement, it is almost equally necessary 
that its progress and tendency be thus carefully 
watched. As the one, it is m danger of being 
made a vehicle of licentious sentiment, of empi- 
rical philosophy, of mixtures of truth and false- 
hood, and distorted pictures of both men and 
things j and, as the other, it is liable to become, 
by degrees, a medium for the conveyance of false 
sentiments in literature, and notions that militate 
with whatever is purest and noblest in the philo- 
sophy of human nature. 

Imay observe, in conclusion: It can admit of 
little doubt, that the practical results of the ex- 
tended popularity of literature are many and im- 
fiortant. Unfortunately, however, the most strik- 
ng of its effects is the disunion of literary taste 
and moral science, the opposition between the 
pleasure and the profit of such pursuits, and the 
preponderating weight which is consequently 
given to its less useful branches. There was a 
time when every species of composition had utility 
of one kind or the other for its aim ; when not 
merely the heavier productions of the cloistered 
scholar had their distinct object in the wide circle 
of our moral wants, but the poet and romancer 
■ought to impress some truth or warning on the 
minds of their admirers ; when few persons or 
none were not rather students than readers, and 
when the merit of a work was judged of solely h y 
the learning or the utility of if s contents. But 
this was before literature was become oue of the 
ordinary luxuries of life, before it had thrown 
off its cowl, and escaped the cloister. When It 
began to be sought after by the world at large, it 
was necessary that it should speak the language 
of the world, that it should wear a dress varying 
with the taste of the day, and adapt its instruc- 
tions t» the capacities and character of a very ex- 
tended class of votaries. And it is while thus 
ministering to the elegant enjoyments of life,— 
mixing up the bright and beautiful elements of 
imagination and sentiment with the every-day 
opinions of mankind, speaking in a tone of higher 
feeling than is current in the common walks of 
existence, and bringing together the moralities of 
reason and fancy, for the mental food of men in 
general, — that literature is uniformly in its best 
Mate, and fulfilling in the best manner its legiti- 
mate purposes. When, however, it has begun 
to be regarded as a mere source of amusement, 
or aa a luxury, which, like all other luxuries, will 
be dependent on caprice for its support, it will, 
as to all popular and general purposes, gradually 
degenerate into its lowest and most corrupt state, 
and "be separated, as a broken link, from that great 
chain of moral causes to which the world owes its 
progressive enlightenment and amelioration. But, 
on the other hand, the greater refinement of the 
middle ranks of society, in their amusements 'and 
usual intercourse ; tile comparative facility which 
the prevalence of literary taste gives to the ques- 
tions of the shoralist, whenever rightly or strenu- 
ously applied ; the continued activity of the pub- 
lic mind, and the readiness with which it receives 
projected improvements : — these are effects, all of 
which belong more or less to the unlimited popu- 
larity of literature, and to which many circum- 
stances in the present condition of society are to 
be traced. But its most striking and important 
consequence, and that which will be found its re- 
sult in every country, is the change beginning to 
be produced iu systems of education, aad in. tke 



opinions prevalent on the subject. While learn- 
ing has but a few simple, distinct, and grand ob- 
jects of pursuit, while it is venerated only by a 
select ana favoured class of men, whose lives are 
devoted to the attainment of its treasures, or their 
dispensation among a few others like themselves, 
it will be best cultivated in the retirement of col- 
leges, make its surest advancement under the 
patronage and protection of the great and the 
powerful, and stand in need of few of those inven- 
tions and contrivances to help it forward or sim-_ 
plify its designs, which it is found to require when 
its character has become changed with the pro' 
gress of society. But in after times, when it is 
regarded as the common friend of mankind, 
it will become necessary to find out a method 
of facilitating this distribution of intellectual 
riches. It is, however, generally some time 
after literature has taken a popular character, 
before men learn to view knowledge as so 
important a means of happiness, or such a power- 
ful instrument of social good. They may be soon 
taught) that the inventions of art produce .addi- 
tional conveniences in living; that the natural 
sciences may furnish them with practical rules of 
great advantage to them in their various pur- 
suits, and that, consequently, the more they 
are cultivated, the greater improvements will, 
in all probability, be made; but they must pro- 
ceed far in the path of literary cultivation, must 
have long seen the bearing of intellectual strength, 
on the circumstances of the times, must have 
seen the power of mind pitted, as it were, against 
the power of custom or the influence of rank 
and wealth, before they can be made really to un- 
derstand the important truth, that the cultiva- 
tion of moral knowledge is the true philoso- 
pher's stone for nations, the only elixir vita; 
of their continued security and happiness. Our 
own country has been rapidly arriving at a 
practical knowledge of this truth; it has been 
taught the lesson by its own experience and 
the revolutions of other nations ; it has seen the 
effects produced by literature, cultivated till it had 
an unmanageable strength, and then let loose 
without the guidance of truth and virtue ; it has 
heard the din of a fiercer struggle than had ever 
been waged between the opposing powers of super- 
stition and prejudice and the unbridled intellect of 
a new! y-s wakened people; and from all this it has 
been made to feel the necessity of a self-confiding 
wisdom in a nation as a nation, and which wisdom 
should be the fruit partly of a carefully treasured 
experience, and partly of the mental energies of 
a people rightly employed. 

But this is but beginning to be the case. The 
result of the rapid survey we have taken of Perio- 
dical Literature and the" subjects connected with 
it, does not present us with so flattering » view of 
the state of letters in England as might have been 
looked for. The activity of the public mind, it 
would seem, has made literature popular; but it 
has lowered its dignity, and lessened its useful- 
ness. It has made a reading public, but not a 
thinking people ; increased the demand for books, 
but not the veneration of philosophy; and ren- 
dered all classes almost equally eager in the pur- 
suit, by making every thing conformable to 
popular taste and caprices. Our literature, con- 
sequently, wants the noble seriousness which 
exalts and strengthens the intellect by alluring it 
to the contemplation of beauty and excellence, 
and purifies the heart by fixing its sympathies on 
the objects in which they centre. It wants the 
spirit which aims at usefulness and good, with 
a constant and persevering patience, and the 
strength and boldness which would elevate it into 
dignity and independence. Having this tendency 
to weakness and perversion, the highest intellects 
would be well employed in bringing their richest 
stores to renew its ywour. The corruption of 
literature, when onceCegun, is rapid and entire;" 
and each age becomes progressively shorter after 
the golden one, till taste and sentiment, art and 
philosophy, are alike polluted and degraded. 
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1 Kartell*; cf thrPtnitunlar W*r,Jrvm ISM i» 1B13, 
B f LiM.-Gen. Charttt William V**e, Marfit of 
T*nfondtrry,<;.C.n., O.C.H., CtlOKtlof lit iOth 
Beyal Hmtars. 410., pp. 648, 3C 3*. Colbttra. Lon 
don, 1828. 
t. Hilary of lie War tn tkt PtnUUals, Mtf fj* the 
South o/ France, /runs the fear 1807 U the fimr 1814. 
, By W.F. P. JVnpitr, C. S, Lint.-Coi. H. P. 43rf 
Xtgimtnt. Vol. l.Bro., pp. 626,20*. Murray, Lon- 
don, 1828. 

Ouh first lading upon op*niug the first of that* 
books whs a sensation of disappointment j w« had 
tmpected the persona! military memo irl of a gallant 
hussar, instead of which we found an historical 
■hatch of the Peninsular War, or of to much of it 
a* occurred during the period* of the noble writer's 
service in Spain and Portugal. In this View, the 
work is generally well executed, the style it 
rapid, bold, and dashing, and it might fairly ba 
entitled ' Sketches on Horseback, by a General of 
Hussars.* To those who look at the subject for 
the first time, it will he interesting and useful) for 
it is well to view subjects in outline before the 
colouring ia rilled In, to comprehend the general 
tenor of the subject before we examine its details. 
But those who are familiar with the events of that 
Important period, which filled the interval between 
1808 and 1814, will look in rain for any thing new 
In the noble lord's volume; they may revive re- 
collections, but they will acquire no new idea, nor 
possess themselves of any fact hitherto unknown 
to them. This, therefore, will be another source 
of disappointment. Lord Londonderry was, for 
•oine time, Adjutant-General, — an office In which, 
above all others, except that of Quarter- Master- 
General, he would have been beat able to collect 
"and arrange accurate information aa to all the 
events passing around him. A regimental officer, 
the commander of a brigade, and even the head of 
n division, may know little more of the general 
progress of a campaign than what passes under 
their immediate view: tbey know facts, and may 
afterwards, if they please, trace their causes, com- 
binations, and consequences j bat the principal 
officers of the General Staff have superior oppor- 
tunity*.. They ore present, and actually aiding, in 
the concoction of events; they see the greater 
part of their completion ; and, when they are not 
themselves present, they have yet the advantage 
'of receiving and retaining the official reports. 
For these reasons,' we have a right to expect 
- much, when an Adjutant-General attempts the his-' 
tory of a war In which he has been engaged ; nor 
can we be satisfied with dry details, uninteresting 
returns, or ten-times-told tales of gazetted battles. 
Something more U requisite ; not a mere ex- 
posure of the integuments, but a dissection of 
the nerves ; not a narrative of the results, but an 
exposure of the causes and motives of action. 
To this we have heard it objected, that such dis- 
closures would involve a breach of official confi- 
dence. The short answer is this : either do not 
write at ail, or tell the whole truth; you are not 
compelled to gratify mere curiosity j but, if you 
feel it a part of your duty, m Ire think it is, to 
preserve, for the instruction of military students, 
a valuable subject of study, it is also your doty ts> 
make that subject complete; you must expose 
the errors of your commander aa boldly as you 
land his successes enthusiastically i you must tell 
us as candidly of his failures aa of his victories j 
above all, and here Lord Londonderry is palpably 
faulty, you must distinguish between the results 
of accident and design ; between the success by 
chance, and the victory of combination. Of both 
these there were excellent examples in the battles 
of the Duke of Wellington; these should have 
been marked. There is some little phiiisophy in 
the French cry, ' They emg-hJ to havebefn beaten;' 
there would be more in a different application 
•t the sentence. W«jtftoul4 like to hear, instead 



of the oft-repeated ' they ought to have been 
beaten' anst ' we ought to have succeeded,' the 
more candid confession, ' tre ought to have been 
beaten.' Our author, however, carefully avoids 
all unpleasant disclosures ( with him, nothing 
happens by chance, — every thing is the result of 
mature reflection and well- calculated combina- 
tion, In his military faith, the Duke of Welling- 
ton ia a second Providence, incapable of error ; 
and, If disasters are traced in his course, they are 
attributed to an ail-wise, though concealed, mo- 
tive of good. 



and> aa a menloir for future histories, will detract 
from its authority. Historians should at least 
labour to appear to be impartial, — so also should 
critics; and therefore let us be understood not 
to deny the great and pre-eminent military merit 
of his Grace the Duke of Wellington. He u the 
first Captain of his day, — he tens the second of 
his age; but we must protest against the sa. 
flee of ell past glories at the shrine of a m 
dian sun. We do yet retain some schoolboy 
collections of Greek and Roman prowess : the 
fame of the Carthaginian conqueror lias net yet 
been obliterated j our more modern studies bare 
furnished us with some names not easily forgotten, 
and our national pride must still remind us of tiie 
General, ' who never fought a battle which he 
did not win, who never sat down before a fortress 
which he did not take.' The plains of Germany 
were not less dangerous fields of action than the 
fortresses of Spanish mountains ; the Lusi 
legions were not more difficult to train, or more 
dead to excitement, than the Dutch Alii 
Junta of Seville could not be a more efficient 
dead weight than the councils of their High 
Mightinesses :— yet Marlborough is to be for- 
gotten ! or remembered only in his dotage, his 
avarice, and his peculations. When, therefore, 
we encountered the words, ' the greatest roaster 
of this or any former age,' in Lord Londonderry's 
Narrative, we could not help breaking the order 
of our reading to see how the disastrous retreats 
from Talavera and Burgos had been related and 

C stifled : we had found no such annals in the 
story of Marlborough ; we were curious to see 
how they could be slurred pver Jjy the eulogist 
of Wellington. And here we are most happy to 
acknowledge the candour of our author. He does 
not suppress facts, lie does not deny the dis- 
asters of the flight (a flight after victory, 
but yet a flight) ; he even hints a comparison 
with Corunnaj but, though the frankness of a 
soldier carries the noble author thus far, the rea- 
soning powers of an historian were wanting to 
enable him to draw his proper conclusion. He 
is a military optimist, and finds ' all for the best.' 
The yet more extraordinary disasters of Burgos 
do not foil within the scope of the book before 
us ; and, therefore, we should not have alluded to 
them, (though the celebrated order which demon- 
strated that our leader wanted the magnanimity 
which can bear defeat, is ever rankling in the 
memory of his traduced officers,) if it bad not 
been recalled most strongly to our minds by a 
censure of .Sir John Moore for a similar course. 
Our author writes tbnV: 

It would be affectation to deny, that Ssr John 
Moore, during bis disastrous retreat, issued many or- 
der* in the highest degree painful to the feelings of 
honourable men, who felt that their conduct had not 
merited them. His warmest admirers have acknow- 
fged this, and hiibaB friends have lamented it ( but, 
all probability, no ode would have lamented it more 
heartily than himself, had he lived tO>review, in a mo- 
ment of calmness, the g *■ lull of this cam- 
paign, because theie never lived a man possessed of a 
better heart, nor, in ordinary cases, of a clearer jadg- 
ment.'— Lord Londrndtrr^p. 234. 

Yet the Duke of Wdliafton did issue similar owl 
:reat fnjtn Burgos, though 



Erivation serves as an excuse for plunder,* fatigue 
M djspersion, and suffering for indulgence. It 
was, at least, ungracious to turf* so hotly on his 
benefactors, on the troops who had gained him so 
many honours, who baa won so many battles, of 
which he was to reap the principal advantage, and 
to accuse them of beinggjpe occasion of their own 
disasters. 

It is a general fault with our officers, that they 
are always willing to appropriate the honour ofauc- 
cess to themselves, and shift the blame of defeat * 
to their subalterns. Honest Jack's prayer, ' tha^sj, 
the shot might be distributed in the same propor- 
tion as the prize-money,' was no*nwithout its 
occasion. ^ 

* Another curious instance of correct ■Bemelit 
of facts and accurate seasoning, ending in a 
biassed conclusion, is to ba found in our author's 
account of the battle of Busaco. 

1 From the instsnt when he fixed npon the position 
of Busaco, Lord Wellington expressed his firm con- 
viction that he would be attacked there; and he 
adhered to that opinion, in opposition to the sen- 
timents of" amy functionary by whom he was sur- 
rounded: There whs a degree of prescience in this, for 
which it wasaimposslble to account) for there cannot 
be a question as lo the course which the enemy ought 
to ba**JL Adopted, and which it was their wisdom 
to adopt; Instead of dashing themselves madly agaiust 
us, they ought to have continued to take ground to their 
right, and so gone round a stupendous mountain, 
which the slightest exercise of military penetration 
might have shown that they need not hope lo pass.' — < 
•Lord London/ferry, p. 445. 

A lucky accident often makes the reputation 
of a prophet; and of this nature, according to 
Lord Londonderry, must have been the Duke of 
Wellington's prescience ; for, if Masscna had 
taken the road pointed out by our author, not 
only would the victory of Busaco have been lost, 
but the position of Torres Vedras might never 
have been gained. No general had a right to 
calculate, that one of (he ablest of Napoleon's 
marshals would run his head against a wall in 
sheer obstinacy, because his enemy had left the 
gate open; and no man of ordinary under- 
standing, baring the exceedingly difficult card to 
play, the excessive stake at hazard, which the BrU 
fish general then had, could have ventured on so 
dangerous an experiment, as to calculate for his 
safety on the blunders of his enemy. We suspect 
that Lord Londonderry's Inclination to magnify 
his hero into a demigod has misled him, and that 
our General, whose mere mortal forethought in 
the establishment of the line of Torres Vedrasf 
is entitled to the highest praise, had some better 
reason for taking up the position of Busaco than 
his calculation that Massena would madly dash 
himself against a mountain. 

But we must now turn more directly to the work 
before us; and, as we have always been in the 



beard of a rigid Colonel of Hassars,(not 

Lord Londonderry,) who flogged a trooper for having 

robbed the haversack of his dead comrade of its biscuit, 

and this, too, during the retreat to Corunnn. We do 

" like such discipline. What, if such a moralist were 



ders during his retreat 
cent experience a 
arm; ever present 



cent experience muff^ave taught him, that no 
'essajuiscipluieiflrctrcatiwaeii 



f We may here notice a foolish hyperbole ; speaking 
of these lines, our author says, * With this preface 1 
now proceed to describe, in as accurate terms as I am 
able lo employ, both the arrangement of the troops 
and the nature of the champ dt oataale, npon 
which the fate, not of Lisbon only, but of Eu- 
rope itself, was to be decided.' The fate of Europe 
was decided by the froajs of Russia and the flames of 
Moscow : but for this warring of the elements, Water- 
loo wonld never have been fought ; and Wellington 
might have remained to this hour Lord of Lisbon and 
the Lines, white Kings and Emperors bowed at the 
footstool of the military Autocrat. Whether it were 
better to deliver the Peninsula from Napoleon and Jo- 
seph, or from Miguel and Ferdinand, is a quest inn on 
which monks and philosophers will come to different 
conclusions j we do not pause here to consider their 
arguments, 
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habit of considering the mode in which an author 
treats the campakn of Corunna as a species of 
experimentum c&tit of his feelings and talents, 
we shall first examine Lord Londonderry's ac- 
count of this very important portion of military 
history. All political sycophants have been the 
detractors of Sir John Moore; all the petty eulo- 
gists of the Duke of Wellington have thought it 
their interest to decry the merits of his less ibrtu- 

. nate rival : it is honourable to the character of 
bis Grace to find that he does justice to the nit- 

• mory of a brave and able general; we quote his 
own wordsj 
* In Sir John Moore's campaign I can sre but one 



ark and prepare the halting- places foi 
every brigade ; but this opinion I hare formed after 
long experience of irar, and especially of the peculiari- 
ties of a Spanish war, which must have bren seen to be 
understood ; finally, it ia an opinion formed after the 
even I.*— Colmut Napier, p. 530. 

With this tribute to the memory of bis 
friend and leader, Colonel Napier very ably 
concludes his first volume of ' A History of 
the War in the Peninsula.' We commence 
our observations with it, because it affords 
an answer, on competent authority, to Ae seve- 
ral objections urged by Lord Londonderry and 
others against the conduct of Sir John Moore : 
not that we class our noble author with the tribe 
who blacken the memory of that excellent man 
and able general, for the purpose of vindicating 
the blunders of a Ministry ; for, on the contrary, 
the Marquis, for the most part, does ample justice 
to his leas fortunate commander ; but, partly from 
a confined view of the subject, from a slight bias 
of political prejudice, and principally, we will 
believe, from the habit of dash, incident to his 
branch of the profession, he does not always view 
obstacles with tbe coolness and calculating spirit 
which become an historian, and are seldom found 
in a Colonel of Hussars. 

The testimony of the Duke of Wellington en- 
ables us to pass over the question of the advance 
into Spain, induced by tbe presumption of the 
Spanish, and the ignorance and incapacity of the 
British, authorities. We are enabled, also, to omit 
all discussion of the yet more questionable move- 
ment on Sahagun, and to confine ourselves to the 
conduct of the retreat, of which, if there be yet a 
soldier who doubts the necessity, he will only have 
to inspect a single diagram in Colonel Napier's 
book, to convince him of his error. It is, how- 
ever, necessary to advert for a moment to the in- 
adequate means' furnished to our general, and to 
the vacillating conduct of our Government at home, 
as to which even Lord Londonderry, up to a cer- 
tain period, affords ample and direct evidence. 
We touch upon the latter point the more espe- 
cially, as our ministerial qmdnttnci arrogate to the 
Ministry the greatest credit for their forethought 
pjid conduct in the Peninsular War, and are never 
weary of twitting their political antagonists with 
their glpomy forebodings of disaster and defeat. 
These persons will find in Lord Londonderry con- 
fession (hat those gloomy forebodings were very 
Senerally felt even in the army, and that not in 
ie retreat to Corunna only, but long after the 
victory of and retreat from Talavera. If we deduct, 
from our causes of success, some due allowance 
for the turns of the wheel, our political authorities 
will find that more credit is due to them for their 
obstinacy than for their forethought. 

No army ever entered an enemy's eountrv, (for 
so Spain, overrun with French troops, was to 
be considered,} with such scanty means of action 
as the troops, themselves inadequate in point of 
number, of Sir John Moore. Ages had elapsed 
since an English army had ever done more than 
land upon a coast, and for a short time maintain 
its position, in direct communication with its 
fleet. The sciences of marching, victualling, and 
transport, were utterly unknown to the majority, 
and unpractised by any single individual in the ler- 



Our captains and subalterns wersj excellent 
judges of pipe-clay and heel-ball ; ourlnnjora and 
lieutenant-colonels knew to a button the proper fit 
of a gaiter, and to a hair the regulation length of 
pig-tail; many of our generals could put a bri- 
gade through the eighteen manoeuvres without a 
single blunder; the staff werr well-dressed, the 
aides-de-camp well mounted ; the commissaries 
knew beef from bread, and could draw bills of 
exchange without any blemish of blot or form ; 
but here the acquirements of the greater number 
ceased j few had learning, none had practice in 
the real business of warfare. With such a force, 
and with about tive-and-twenty thousand pounds! 
(a little more than the price of & City feast) in 
his military chest,* Sir John Moore was sent into 
Spain, to rely, for physical strength, on the raw 
levies of the Spanish generals, and, for supplies, 
on the supposed enthusiasm of the people, who, 
as Ministers may by this time have learnt, are 
generally more willing to waste their blood than 
part with their provisions. The one is a matter 
of passion, the other of calculation. The result 
demonstrated, that troops hastily raised, un- 
clothed, unfed, undisciplined, an armed rabble, 
could not be depended upon; that the Spanish 
armies, as they were miscalled, served little other 
purpose than to encumber our line of march, and 
eat up our supplies. We had this further truth to 
learn — a good Commissariat is the very soul of 
movement. The Duke of Wellington owes his best 
deserved successes to the attention and skill which 
he applied to this branch ; biscuit and shoes are 
as necessary as muskets and bayonets, as was fa- 
tally proved in our first disasters. Nor is it 
enough that these things be provided, unless the 
officers in charge of them have attuned sufficient 
proficiency in the art of distribution. During 
the fatal march to Corunna, the starving troops 
actually passed a magazine of biscuit, the very 
existence of which seemed to have been forgotten 
by the Commissaries, and it was only discovered 
and plundered by the rear-guard, adding another 
to the many causes of disorder which impeded the 
movements of the army. On another occasion, 
the bare-footed soldiers saw stores of shoes and 
clothing burnt by the Civil Staff; the men 
snatched a few articles from the flames as they 
marched past; but a regular distribution was 
never made or attempted, though it was notorious 
that most of the men perished by cut feet. To 
defect of transport and distribution must be at- 
tributed all the disasters in tbe following descrip- 
tion: 

' The journey from Villa Franca to Lugo occupied 
one night and two days, the army reaching the latter 
place on the 5lh of January. It was one continued 
akirmiah between the rear of the British and the ad- 
vanced guard of the French, in which the latter were 
invariably repulsed with considerable loss. But, in 
■pile of these advantages, the British army became 
every honr mure and more unfit for service. Its re- 
sources wasted sway at every mile. First, whole wag- 
gon loads of clothing, arms, shoes, and other neces- 
saries, which bad just arrived from England for the 
purpose of refitting Romana'a army, were met ; and 
after the men had helped themselves to tboie articles 
of which they stood most in need, the residue was de- 
stroyed. Next, two bollock cars, loaded with dollars, 
to the amount of 25,000/., ware found to be immove- 
able. ,'flic casks which contained tbe money were 
stove in, and the treasure thrown from the road over 
a precipice. This was a moat unwise, as well as use- 
less measure. Had it been distributed among the sol- 
little doubt that they would have con- 



who all fell into the hands of tbe enemy, or perished 



* ' Sir David Bairi came without money ; Sir John 
could only live him 80007., a sum which might have 
been mistaken for a private loan, if the fact of its 
being public money were sot expressly mentioned.' — 
.Napier's Hillary. Tbe Mane author exposes a very 
groaa misrepresentation of Sir Walter Scott, who 
blames Sir Jobn Moore for detaching Bnird by sea to 
Corunna, whereas that G«njal was sent to Corunna 
direct from England. , * r ' 



from cold. But every thing was now done, as if our 
eaSe were absolutely desperaM ; and, aa if the utmost 
that could be expected, or desired, was to escape with 
onr persons, at the expense of tbe whole of our mate- 
riel. Even guns were no* abandoned, as fast as the 
horses which dragged them were knocked up ; and the 
very sick and wounded were left behind in the wlg- 
gons, of which tbe bullocks or mules could proceed no 
further,' — Lord Londonderry, pp. 218, 219. 

We cannot at all agree in Lord Londonderry 1 ! 
proposition of dividing the money among the 
troops, already overburthened with- their own , 
arms, - packs, ammunition, and accoutrements. 
We happen to know, that forty or fifty dollars is 
no inconsiderable nuisance on a long march ; and, 
if his Lordship will put half as many penny-pieces 
in his breeches' pockets, be will find them so, even 
between Park-lane and the House of Peers. Such 
a distribution, too, roust bave been made to tbe 
reserve, who were actually engaged with thettnemy 
during the dispersion of the money. The act was 
not premeditated, but resolved upon, on the spur 
of the moment. We are sure that Colonel Na- 
pier's account may be relied on. He says, 

' Towards evening, the French recovered their lost 
ground, and passed Nogales, Rilling the rear-guard 
with a continual skirmish ; and here it was that dollars 
to the amount of 25,000/. were abandoned. This small 
sum was kept near bead-quarters, to answer sudden 
emergencies ; and, the bullocks that drew it being tired, 
the General, who could not save tbe money without 
risking an ill-timed action, had it rolled down the side 
of the mountain ; part of it was gathered by tbe enemy, 
part by the Gallician |peasants.'* — CoL Napier, p. 480. 

Thus, it seems that both our authors agree aa 
to the sum abandoned being considerably less than 
half the loss stated in the Parliamentary Returns. 
How is this to be accounted for i Did the Ministry 
know that they were reporting a falsehood, or did 
their civil servants deceive them I Did they cal- 
culate on John Bull's anger at the loss of his mo- 
ney, or did they connive at a robbery of the pub- 
lic treasure 1 

While on this point, it will be useful to notice 
the excuse made at the tsme for the destruction 
of stores. The Commissaries said, that there was 
no time to bsue them regularly, and that, if they 
distributed them without the proper vouchers, 
they would be individually charged with any de- 
ficiency. It was easier, therefore, and safer, to 
enter them re/ntlarty, ' burnt at Astorga,' &c., 
than to be asked, some fifteen or twenty years after- 
wards, by a clerk in the Treasury or Audit Office, 
for the Quarter-Master's receipt. Thus, the sub- 
stance of service is sacrificed to its forms; and, 
after all, as is evident from the case we have 
stated, the public is neither guarded from impo- 
sition nor peculation. 

The length to which we have proceeded on this 
subject, compels us to defer the conclusion of our 
remarks on both works until 1 next week. 



* 'lam aware that the returns laid before Parliament in 
1809, make tbe aum 60,0001., and the whole loss during 
the campaign, pearly 77,000/.; but it is easier to make an 
entry of one sum for a treasury return, than to state the 
details accurately. The money agents were, like the 
military agents, acting independently; and all losses 
went down under the bead of abandoned treasure. My- 
information is derived from officers actually presents 
and who alt agree that the only treasure abandoned, 
was that at Nogales, and that the aum waa 25,000i. 
When it was ordered to be rolled over the brink of the 
hill, two guns, anda battalion of infantry, were actually- 
engaged with the enemy to protect it; and some person 
in whose change the treasure was, exclaiming, " It is 
money!" the General replied, " So are shot and shells." 
Tbe following anecdote will show how tnch accidents 
may happen in war. — An officer had charge of the cam 
that drew this treasure ; in passing a village, a lieuten- 
ant of the 4th regiment, observing that the bullocks 
were exhausted, took the pains to point out where 
'fresh and strong animals were to be found, and advised 
that the tired ones should be exchanged for others 
more vigorous, which were close at hand ; but the 
escorting officer, either ignorant of or indifferent to 
his duty, took do notice of this recommendation, and 
continued his march with the •attaasieu cattle,'— p, 489, 
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8 AT KILLABNXY. 



Tkrtt Daft wt KUlorney, villi ather Puma. 12mo., 
pp. 100. Longman and Co. London, 1828. 
The nierita of this interesting volume induce 
ui-to take advantage of an unpublished series of 
its sheets, to give it an early introduction to our 
readers. It is, we understand, from the pen of 
Mr. Hoyle, a clergyman at Overton, near Marl- 
borough. It is marked throughout by an un- 
usual purity of taste and elegance of style ; and, 
from the frequent excellencies which it contains, 
we cannot readily account for the author's motives 
in concealing his name from the public. The 
volume is composed of three poems, the first ' A 
Visit to Killarney,' divided into three cantos, and 
each descriptive of tbe portion of the scenery 
visited by the author on each respective day. The 
second, entitled ' Cambuscan,' is a fragment of a 
poem modernised from Chaucer : it is imperfect 
and unsatisfactory in its incident and detail, 
though ingenious in its versification ; and, altoge- 
ther, we do not conceive its introduction, in spite 
of Lord Churchill's approbation, an enhancement 
to the value of thebook. The third, entitled 'Elias 
Hydrochous,' is a short sacred drama, evincing 
considerable talent, but likewise too unequal in its 



The author's descriptive powers are of no ordi- 
nary class ; but we consider his talents to be better 
adapted to discursive subjects, than to mere scenic 
delineation. He undoubtedly paints, with unusual 
power, the gorgeous scenery which he has chosen 
as the subject of his poem ; but ' the lonely lake 
and mountain wild' are less matters of admiration 
than the train of exquisite thoughts which tbey 
kindle up in the mind of the poet. We might 
select from his pages abundant examples of ex- 
cellence and beauty. One fault, however, we 
must point out; namely, the author's partiality 
for coining new words to suit either the length or 
brevity of nis lines : 

' While on the left 

Gena's wild nemoroiitiei repeat 

Each bugle note,' Sec— P. 49. 
' Hears with affright the itentorvphonic roar,' &c. 

These are, however, but trifling blemishes, and 
are almost imperceptible, amidst such beauties as 
the following: 

DESCRIPTION Of THE IURIAL-OROUND AT ML'CRUSS 



The pillar, and deface the mouldering walk 
And every pinnacle with isv twine ; 
The burial rite alone remains of all 

That once was crosier, chant, high-mass, and festival. 
'Look through tbe portal — nave, and choir, and tomb. 
Stained with the damp, and strewn with many a bone, 
And wrapt at every step in denser gloom. 
To silence and to solitoiae bemoan 
.Their fallen eatate : one narrow arch alone, 
At utmost distance, marks with feeble ray 
The sanctuary's receas, and chiselled stone. 
So through the dnn obscure of life we stray, 

Vet welcome at the end a gleam of heavenly day. 
' What groans of dole and penance once dismayed 
Yon cloister, buried from the sun and air, 
Beneath the central yew-tree's giant shade ! 
Here hath the guilt o'erburdcued solitaire 
Mused, till remorse waa deepened to despair : 
Here aainls have fought their agonising fight, 
With anguish and temptation, doubt and care, 
Till in the beatific trance of light 

The world and tbe world's woe evanished from their 
sight. 
' The grass grows rank] j-, and the saplings ware 
O'er hall and dormitory, porch and cell ; 
Each passage is a den, each aisle a care i 
But who shall tempt the vaults, or -dare to tell 
What inmates there (if unknown horror dwell? 
Bow sighs the breeze, how languishes the day ; 
What tenderness, what pain in the farewel 



This address to Iniafttllen ie of the same ele- 
vated class of poetry : 

'Hail! Inisfallen, hail', enchanted grooud, 
In all th' excess of loveliness arrayed. 
Amid the majesty of nature round; 
Here open lawn, there close-retiring shade, 
Inextricable naze of copse and glade. 
The tufted eminence, the flowery dell, 
Tbe music by the murmuring waters made, 
The rock, the grotto — vain attempt to tell 

The numberless delights that in this Eden dwell. 
' Time waa, the pomp conventual here arose 
Of transept, clerestory, nave and quire, 
That from the world gave refuge and repose 
To youthful acolyte and hoary sire, 
The lordly abbot and cord-girded friar, 
Who once confession heard, awarded doom, 
Or of devotion fanned tbe living fire. 
They were ; but sre not : in sepulchral gloom 

They sleep, and memory's self lies buried in their tomb, 
' Wise, for a moment, was the Persian king, 
Once weeping in ambition's mad career; 
For awful truth can to the proudest bring 
At times conviction sudden and severe. 
Even now her monitory voice is here, 
While to the distant sound of mirth and play 
' " — with amelancholy *~~ 



These extracts will be sufficient to show (hat 
Mr. Hoyle's powers are of no mean kind ; and the 
refined sentiment which breathes throughout his 
lines gives them a charm beyond the ephemeral 
merit of mere novelty and smooth versification. 
The concluding farewell is full of dignified feeling: 
' Wealth, power, ambition, every hope and joy, 
Are but a dream, a toy of painted air, 
The full-blown bubble of a playful boy : 
And, if thou canal, philosophy, declare 
What more than this thy schemes and systems are. 
But yet in GUead may be found a stem 
That drops a balm for ever rich and rare ; 
There is a priceless pearl, there is a gem 
That through eternity outshines the diadem. 
1 Who would repine with sucb reward in view, 
Or mourn the tenure frail of all below ? 
Or vent the rueful plaint, how brief, how few, 
How empty, all the pleasures we can know ? 
Press onward, and look upward : let the glow 
Of faith and hope be quickeued into Same, 
And charity be liberal to bestow. 
Meantime, resume the world ; where shouts proclaim 
On embarkation bent, peer, kaight, esquire, and dame. 
' From Inisfallen to the tower of Ross 
(Where Ludlow and Muskerry fought of yore) 
The waning twilight warns and guidea across 
Our slow- returning squadrons to the shore, 
While dirge-like gales the close of day deplore. 
Soft glides the bo:it along : the waters foam 
And sparkle Co tbe dashing of the oar. 
We land, we look a long farewell, and roam, 
With oft-reverled eye, in pensive musing home. 
' Like tbe fond melancholy when we view 
Tbe floweret fade, or leaf in autumn fall, 
Such the regret of parting and adieu, 
Though hope, though pleasure, or though duty call. 
The lot of time and chance is drawn by all, 
And virtue's hope in heaven hath ever been ; 
Yet scarce even virtue from this earthly ball 
Can every thought, and all affection wean, 
Till age and death instil $e final drop serene. 
' What radiance flashes on their opening-eye! 
What strains of transport fill their opening ear! 
See the Celestial City blaze on high. 
And ringing through the universal sphere 
The shout of archangelic voices hear. 
Thousands of thousands, number without bound. 
Wake the triumphant soug of heaven's own year. 
And in mysterious harmony around 
Ten thousand times ten thousand angel harps resound. 
' Before them in augmenting glory's beam 
Th' unfathomable azure melts away ; 
While onward to the sanctuary supreme 
Careering through th' infinitude of day, 
They pour their souls into th' hierarchal lay 
That circles evermore the mountain bright 
Where sits whom saint nor angel can survey, 
Too high, too glorious for created sight, 
Throned unapproachable in mystery of light' 



SIK WALTER SCOTT'S SERMONS. 



Thb surprise with-which we read the announce- 
ment of sermons attributed to Sir Walter Scott, 
has been considerably diminished by finding the 
real cause of their composition. We confess, 
however, we are not entirely convinced of the 
propriety, either of the motive by which the 
amiable author was led to this novel employment 
of his pen, or of the publication which has fol 
lowed, it is not very creditable, unfer any cir- 
cumstances, for a minister of religion to offer the 
results of another's inquiry after truthjfor hia 
own. If he do it on an occasion, in which be is 
expected to give a specimen of his ability and 
professional knowledge, it is still worse, and 
amounts, in fact, to deception and dishonesty. In a 
certain degree, his auxiliary ought to share the cen- 
sure ; and, though there is something in the present 
instance which really increases our admiration of 
the distinguished writer, we think his kind and 
amiable feelings would have been better employed 
in rousing his young-friend to fresh and patient 



selves : their character may be soon given, and it 
is one which the curious and eager multitude will 
be a little disappointed at. Sir Walter Scotf s 



sible and orthodox divine, moderately well read 
in the common branches of. theology, and ac- 
quainted with his Bible, will be found preaching 
to his congregation every Sunday of the year. 
They contain nothing novel, either in sentiment 
or doctrine, are written in a simple and unorna- 
mented style, and derive all the illustrations which 
are employed from the usual sources of pulpit ora- 
tory. They will, of course, beless generally attrac- 
tive, composed in this style, than they would have 
been had they possessed die graces of originality 
and ornament. But their excellent author has given 
a proof of the power of his mind and of his ac- 

Suirements, greater than any he could have plo- 
wed by the most laboured attempts at sermon- 
writing. A man of inferior powers would most 
probably have flourished away at every point that 
admitted of bis being eloaucnt; but bir Walter 
has explained and defeated the doctrines of 
Scripture with a calui and unruffled seriousness, 
has spoken like one long experienced in the 
medium style of such addresses, and appears 
throughout as too well acquainted with bis subject 
to confound either the language or sentiment of 
poetry with that inleuded to convey instruction t 
persons of ordinary understanding. As, how- 
ever, these productions will no doubt long re- 
main as a curiosity in literature, we shall give as 
large and complete aportiou of them as possible. 
The first commences as follows : 

' The Christian and the Jtvith Ditptnwtieni Campartd, 

plielBi 1 am not come lo destroy, but to fulfil."— Mali. t. 17- 
' The Sermon on the Mount formed one of those oc- 
casions upon which our blessed Saviour condescended 
to intimate to his followers, at considerable length, the 
purpose of his heavenly mission, and the relation which 
it bore to the ancient dispensation of Moses, under 
which the Jews had been trained for so many centuries. 
The tent before ua, as well as the words which follow in 
tbe same chapter, contain an express and general de- 
claration on this subject, startling perhaps to tbosawho 
listened to the Divine Speaker at tbe time, and on 
which infidels in subsequent times have endeavonred to 
ground a charge of inconsistency. We will presume, 
with such conciseness as the occasion requires, and 
with the humility becoming those who venture to ap- 
proach the Ark of the Covenant, to consider this most 
important declaration as it concerns — First i Those to 
whom it was instantly and directly addressed ; and, 
Secondly, The present generation, who look back on 
what was then apoken with tbe advantage of comparing 
the divine prophecy with the events which have sine* 

' Upon the first point we are to remember that Jena 
came to bis own, and that bis own received him not. 

He proffered the inestimable treasures, of the Gospel to A \ 
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that cfiosen people te whom God himself had conde- 
scended to M legMator ; and, vain of their own ima- 
ginary wolth, loey refused to accept thia new and far 
richer gift at hii hands. Nay, it even seemed that the 
neater they approached in eiternal observe nces, at least, 
to claim ilia peculiar murine r the title of child] 
dientto the law of their heavenly Father, the less were 
the Jew* disposed to recognise him that waa greater than 
Moses. Hia mission was rejected by the Sadducees, 
the free-thinkers of the Judairal institution, who disbe- 

clamation of salvation. They, who believed : 
of future refcibution, and conceived that the souls aoc 
bodies of men went down to the grave together, luxu- 
rious ashmen who would enjoy the passing hour, ant 
indifferent as men who held speculative doctrines as ol 
trifling importance, were naturally averse to the recep- 
tion of a system .which implied a general renunciatior, 
of all temporal benefits, sod subjected the disciple* 
of Christ, as well as their Divine Teacher, to peril, pri 
vat ion, captivity, and death. 

' But, besides these Epicnreani of Israel, the Phari- 
sees, also, a sect who placed their pride in the most pre- 
cise observances of the law of Moses ; who admitted the 
existence of a state of future rewards and punishments j 
who believed in the immortality of the soul, and were 
systematically regular in divine worship and religious 
ordinances, were even more inimical to the Gospel than 
the Sadduceea themselves. What startled the alht ' 
amid his carnal enjoyments, no less disturbed tbe kypo- 
irilt; who, in the plenitude of spiritual ] " 
God that he had not mads him as other 
as the humble publican, who, with a contrite and 
broken heart, was laying a confession of his sins before 
an offended Deity. 

' Tbe cause of the Pharisees' unbelief, and their 
strenuous opposition to the Gospel tenets, had root un- 
doubtedly in our blessed Saviour's detection of their 
hypocrisy, and bis publicly exposing the foul principles 
and practices wbich they covered with the most formal 
affectation of strict holiness. They could not bear the 
light, which, not content with playing on the outside of 
their whited sepulchres, penetrated into tbeir foul 
enamels, and showed to the public gaze the dust and 
rottenness which their showy exterior concealed. They 
could not endure tbe friendly zt at of the Divine Physi- 
cian, when he rent from their wounds the balsams 
with which they soothed, and the rith tissues under 
which they concealed them, and exhibited festering and 
filthy cancers which could be cured only by the probe, the 
knife, and the cautery. Hence they were, from the be- 
ginning of our Saviour's ministry until its dreadful' 
consummation, (in which they had a particular share,) 
tbe constant enemies of tbe doctrine and of the person 
of the blessed Jesus. Under his keen and searching 
eye, the pretensions which they had so long made in 
order to be esteemed of men, were exposed without dis- 
guise; their enlarged garments and extended phylac- 
teries, their lengthened prayers, their formal ceremo- 
nial, and tithes of mint and anise, were denounced as 
of no avail without the weightier matters of the law — 
justice, mercy, and faith. Feeling thus their own sanc- 
timonious professions held up to contempt, and their 
pretensions to public veneration at once exposed and 
destroyed, tbe Pharisees became tbe active and violent 
oppose™ of those doctrines to which the Sadducees, 
with sullen apathy, seem to have refused a hearing. It 
waa the Pharisees who maligned the life of our blessed 
Lord ; who essayed to perplex the wisdom of Omnipo- 
tence by vain and captious interrogatories ; and who, 
unable to deny those miracles by which the mission of 
Christ was authenticated and proved, blasphemously 
imputed them to the agency of demons. 

Bnt, in particular, tbeir objections were founded 
upon arguments the most powerful of any with the 
pride and national prejudices of the Jews, when they 
objected that Jesus of Nazareth had it in contemplation 
to innovate upon and destroy the Levities! Law, that 
ancient and solemn system of institutions committed to 
the children of Israel by Omnipotent Wisdom : the de- 
molition of which munt have had the natural conse- 
quence of blending together Jews and Gentiles, nod 
stripping the former of all those distinguished privi- 
leges which were assigned to them aa tbe children of 
the promise. Such arguments, we may easily con- 
ceive, were more likely than any other to obstruct tbe 
progress of the Christian religion. " Who is this," 
the scoffers, might have said, " who is wiser than 
Moses, and more holy than Aaron ? Who is this, who 
presumes to lower and deface the glory of the sanctuary, 
and to annul those institutions, to the observance of 
which such splendid promises, to the neglect of which 



statutes?". Cursed ie At that eonfirmttk mat mil the 
words of thii law to <fo them: such are tbe recorded words 
of (be Almighty — " And who is he," may these blinded 
Israelites have demanded, " wbo pretends to relax or 
innovate upon a system so fearfully sanctioned ?" The 
text which wc have before us must be considered as the 
answer of Jesus to these misrepresentations — Think not 
that lam come le destroy the lav and the prophets ; I am 
not come lo destroy, but to fulfil. And this declaration 
will he found equally true, whether we examine it with 
reference to the doctrines preached and enforced by our 
Saviour, or to that fulfilment of the law and (he pro- 
phets which arose from his life, his sufferings, and bit 
death for our redemption. 

' Considering the text in tbe first point of view, tbe 
principal topics insisted upon in tbe Sermon on the 
Mount, show that Jesus, tbe divine commentator upon 
a divine work, preached to bis disciples, and to the 
Jews in general, the fulfilment of the Law, by showing 
them in what tbe spirit and efficacy of tbe Mosaic insti- 
tutions actually consisted. 

' Although there be no question that the Almighty, 
through all ages, had been pleased to enlighten the 
eyes of many individuals among hia chosen people, to 
see and know the secret purposes of his dispensation, 
yet it is certain that the great majority of the Jewish 
nation had, for some time prior to tbe advent of our 
Saviour, fallen into many gross and carnal errors both 
respecting tbe Law and the Prophets. In regard to the 
former, they, and particularly the sect of the Pha- 
risees, seem to hsve lost all sense of the end and pur- 
pose of the types and ceremonies enjoined by Moses, 
and to have substituted the minute discharge of his 
ritual as something excellent and meritorious in itself, 
capable of being received aa an atonement for the neg- 
lecting those general points of virtue and morality 
upon which that dispensation, at well as all that ema- 
nates from the Divine Author, was originally founded, 
and with wbich it ought for ever to have been, ani- 
mated. But, when the observance of the minute cere- 
monial was substituted instead of love to God and duty 
to our neighbour, the system resembled some ancient 
tree, which continues to show green boughs and a 
stately form to those wbo regard it only on the outside, 
but when carefully examined proves rotten and false at 
heart, and valueless excepting as a matter of outward 

•' All green and wildly fresh without, bat worn and trey 

' In pointing out to bis hearers, therefore, the true 
fulfilment of the Law, onr blessed Redeemer showed 



literal interpreta- 
tion of the express precepts of the Law, but in the 
adoption of an ample and liberal interpretation, 
carrying the spirit of each precept into all tbe 
corresponding relations of life. Thus, he taught that 
not alone by actual slaughter waa the perpetrator in 
danger of the judgment, but that all causelna enmity, 
all injurious language, tbe source and provocation of 
deeds of violence, waa forbidden. Not only, added 
tbe same pure and heavenly Teacher, is the foul act 
of adultery prohibited in the Law, but all unclean 
thoughts which lead to such a crime are forbidden by 
the same prrce.pt. The same Law, pursues the Divine 
Interpreter, which prohibits a breach of oath, forbids, 
by its essence, all idle ami unnecessary appeals to that 



juries according so the lex taSonis, includes in it a 
recommendation to humility, to patience under and 
forgiveness of injuries, to universal benevolence, to 
the return of good for evil, and to the practice of 
every virtue, not in the restricted and limited sense of 
compliance with the letter of the Law, but with an ex- 
tended and comprehensive* latitude, becoming the 
children of our heavenly Father, whose universal be- 
nevolence causes his sun to rise on tbe evil and the 
, and hia rain to descend on the just and the un- 



' In this sense, therefore, as a commentator on the Law, 
dd addressing himself to those who were born under 
s dispensations, did Jesus come not to destroy, but 
• fulfil it ; not to take away the positive prohibition 



gross evil, but to ex tend that prohibit ioi 
tertainment of angry snd evil "' 
tbe parents of soch actions 



thoughts, which ai 



against violence and malevolence, bmt to 
enlarge it into a positive precept eujoining to benevo- 
lence in action and resignation in suffering. At the 
ne time, our Saviour taught the inferior value of 
it compliance with the forms of the ritual to much 
listed upon by tbe Pharisees, when placed In compe- 
tition with the practice of the virtue* enjoined by ike 



Law; — and that reconciliation with sn offended brother, 
wss s duty preferable even to the offering up a gift, 
although the devout ceremonial was already com- 
menced by its being laid upon the altar. In a word, 
our Saviour taught bis disciples such a fulfilment of the 
Law as might in spirit and effect fur exceed the dry, 
formal, literal compliances of which hypocrites showed 
themselves capable, for tbe carnal purpose of raising 
themselves in the opinion of others ; and he sealed but 
interpretation with the awful denunciation, Exeepl 
your rfgkteoutnem ihall exceed the rightetnuauai of 
Ike Scribal and fkorUeet, ye skati is no cast enter the . 
kingdom of keaaen.'— Pp. 11—27. 

The writer, in the second pert of his discourse, 

Siroceeda to answer the cavils of the infidel against 
he declaration made by our Saviour re '/anting 
his fulfilment of tbe Mosaic Law, when to nil an. 
pearance he destroyed it. It is veiy properly 
said, in the first place, that the dcst.-ixctiun of 
the temple and of Jerusalem were the conse- 
quence of Jewish iniquity, not of our Saviour's 
coming ; and, in the next, that that, the purpose 
of which is fulfilled, cannot properly be said lo be 
destroyed. The doctrine of the atonement is then 
set forth aa completing the design of the Jewish 
religion, and the sermon concludes with an ex- 
cellent description of Christ's office as Redeemer. 
The nest Sermon is on the Blessedness of the 
Righteous, tbe text is the whole of the First 
Psalm. We can afford room only fore, short 
extract. 

' The second verse contains the positive employment 
of the righteous man. Bit detigkt it a the taw of tit 

Lord, and is his lot* doth he meditate day and night.. 
The object of the righteous is to fulfil what tbe pa- 
triarchs of our church have well termed " the chief 
end of man — to glorify God," namely, " and to enjoy 
him for ever ;" and, that he may qualify himself for 
this, his study Is in the Holy Scriptures. He is saris- 
fled with no ceremonious repetition of tbe Sacred Book 
by rote; but, that he may come toe true knowledge of 
the things belonging to bis salvation, he meditates upon 
then), by day asd night, searching out the bidden mess- 
ing and genuine spirit of those texts which others past 
over as hard to be understood. Wc know the attention 
bestowed by men of learning upon human laws, and 
how long a portion of their time must lie devoted to 
study ere they can term themselves acquainted with the 
municipal laws of any civilised realm ; and is it then to 
be imagined, that tha laws of tbe Supreme are to be 
understood at a slighter expense of leisure than those 
of earthly legislators ? Be assured, that, when we hast 



bath been our commentator and interpreter. 

' The third verse describes, by a beautiful Eastern 
simile, the advantages with which tbe forbearance from 
evil counsel, from the company of sinners, and from 
the mirth of scoffers and blasphemers, must needs be 
attended, jtnd he shall be like a tree planted by the riven 
of water, that bringetk forth kis fruit in his season; Ait 
leaf also shall not wither , and whatsoever he dotth tkatt 
prosper. 

' In one point of view this striking promise maybe 
supposed to refer to temporal blessings, wbich, under 
the theocracy of the Jews, were more directly and mete 
frequently held forth aa the reward of the rigbteow, 
than under the dispensations of the Gospel. We must 
own, also, that, even in our own times, religion is some- 
times the means of procuring temporal prosperity to 
its votaries. The more a man meditates upon God's 
law, the more he feels it his duty to render his lite use- 
ful to his fellow -creator™. And tried honesty, ap- 
proved fidelity, denied courage, public spirit, the esti- 
mation created by ■ blameless conduct, and tiie general 
respect which even the profane bear to a man of con- 
science and honesty, often elevate to eminence; and 
happy is It for the land when such are its prince* and 
governors, or are possessors and distributors of its 
wealth and fulness. But, though this be true, we ttsfl 
err grossly if we conceive temporal felicity is here al- 
luded to as being either the appropriate or the unvaried 
reward of righteousness. Were this the case, an earthly, 
inadequate, and merely transient reward, would be un- 
worthy of spiritual merit ; and, were it to be the certain 
and unvaried consequence of a due discharge of religioos 
duties, I fear that, though the banks of our Jordan might 
be more thickly studded than at present with trees air 
and flourishing in outward appearance, the core of 
many would be tainted with rottenness ; or, without a 
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o reward of the righteous, so 

temporal adversity the constant requital of the ungodly. 
On the contrary, we hare seen the wicked in great 
power, and flourishing like a green bay-tree ; yet, could 
we Lave looked into hia bosom at that moment of pros- 
perity, how true we should have found the words of the 
Psalmist ! The sophistry which he borrowed from the 
counsels of the ungodly, gives him no assurance of happi- 
ness, and leads him to no solid or stable conclusion ; the 
wit with which the scorcer taught him to gloss over bis 
infidel opinions, has lost its brilliancy — behind him there 
is remorse ; be/are him there in doubt While the godly 
is last moored on the Rock of Ages, An is in a stormy 
sea, without a chart, without h compaas, without a pilot. 
The perturbed reasoning, the secret fearsof such a one, 
make his thoughts, indeed, like the chaff which the 
wind drives to and fro, being as worthless and profitless 
as they art changeable and uncertain.' — Pp. 65—71. 



MUSICAL TOUB. 



A Summer' t Ramble among Ike Musician' of Germany. 

By a Muticat Profeuor. Post 8Vo, 10s. Hunt and 

Clarke. London, 1828. 

To the musician the Netherlands and Germany 
are as venerable as Italy to the painter. The best 
and noblest branches of hia art hare there risen 
to perfection, and monuments of its ancient glory 
meet him in every town he enters. The names of 
the great fathers of melody are the most cherished 
sounds in the language. They are those of the 
men to whom the inhabitants of every district 
owe their most hallowed and favourite delights, 
and whom they remember as having inspired 
their earliest devotions with fervour. All the 
supports and externals of the art hare bees on 
the largest scale of magnificence. Religious 
establishments have made its cultivation a neces- 
sary object of pursuit, a part of the service and 
devotion of their members; while mechanical 
ingenuity has employed the highest powers 
of invention to assist its operations and in- 
crease their effect. A musical tour through 
these countries promises a rich feast to the lover 
of the art t and, in the little volume before us, the 
results of one lately made are presented to the 
reader In a very lively and agreeable style. The 
author has shown himself to have been well-studied 
in whatever regarded his pursuit before he set out ; 
and his accounts are full of interesting anecdote 
and ingenious remark. In a work of this kind, 
there is, of course, a great deal which can be 
amusing only to the scientific reader, and which 
would require a greater acquaintance with techni- 
calities than is commonly possessed, to make them 
intelligible. We, therefore, extract the passages 
which contain a description of the two most cele- 
brated prime donne that our author met with in 
his Tour, one. Mademoiselle Sontag, whom it is 
amusing thus to meet with before her appearance 
among us : 

Mndemaucite Matller. 
' On the performance of Euryantbe, for the payment 
of about thirteen pence English, I took my place in the 
pit. Think, gentle reader, of enjoying an opera, 
played and sung by the beat artists, for that sum. 
The interior of the bouse is roomy, and handsomely 
decorated ; the band is the largest of Germany ; the 
royal boa is placed exactly in front of the Stage, and 
the signs from it arc most rigorously attended to 
during the whole performance. No beacon was ever 
more zealously watched in war-time than this by the 
capeU-meister. As soon as the grand-dake and his 
suite were seated, the overture commenced, and it was 
better played than I remember to hare beard ft, even 
by the Philharmonic Society in Loudon ; the part in 
which the violins cm nrdini are accompanied by ite- 
rated notes on the violas, a very critical passage, was 
admirably executed; and much effect was produced by 
the basses leading off the little fugued point pianUamo, 
instead of the contrary, as is generally done. When 
it is stated, that this excellent orchestra numbers seven 
contra bassi for its foundation, with a corresponding 
proportion or other instruments, some idea may be 
formed of the force and dignity with which instru- 
mental pieces are executed. The double-basses used 



in Germany are frequently strung with four instead of 
three strings, thinner than those in use with us, 
and descending to E below the usual scale; when 
mixed wltb others, the depth and richness they possess 
is very One. A tmtatah movement in D, and a bass 
song in C minor, were some of the best music of the 
opera; but the excellent re-christening of this per- 
formance by the amateurs of Berlin, renders all addi- 
tional remark upon it nugatory. By the amateurs of 
that city it was unanimously dubbed L'Eonuyaute, and 
truly, if the essence of dryness and head-labour in 
music may deserve the appellation, it is well bestowed. 
The pretty passage of melody in the overture, when 
estimated with reference to other parts of the opera, is 
as " a drop in the desert ;" and it vexes one that a com- 
poser, capable of thinking in this way, should choose 
to batten upon the leavings of other people. Most o 
Weber's wildest fancies (save and except in thr de- 
moniacal Fnischutz) are as distinct from true inven- 
tion as the ravings of madnesa are from the frensy of 
sense — and, between a bedlamite and a poet, Heaven 
knows there is latitude for choice. Inis is not intended 
as an irrevcread allusion to Weber, but merely as 
pushing the comparison to its verge ; and it may be 
modestly opined, that a little of the rationality and 
laeelneie which Mozart did not undervalue, might not 
have lowered the vigorous imagination and profound 
knowledge of the orchestra which Weber possessed. 
Mademoiselle Hadler, who performed the part of 
Euryantha, and is the principal soprano in this carpi, 
has a sweet voice, and would make an excellent cham- 
ber-singer ; but in the for tc parts of every bravura she 
was almost inaudible, because the band is really too 
large for accompanying opera-music, especially songs. 
Hut whoever looked at Mademoiselle Madler would 
hardly wish for a higher pleasure tban bis eye-sight 
would afford him ; she Is a model of German beauty, 
which is, indeed, a condensation of female loveliness, 
including all the sentiment of it The lady must bt 
thus imagined : — a being somewhat about the height of 
Shakspearc's Rosalind, with that tuadttlssuaf now of 
outline in her figure which never wearies in contem- 
plating ; a face perfect for its symmetrical regularity 
and its look of goodness ; hair (almost distracting to 
mention) of an auburn colour, and in such profusion, 
that, when allowed to escape from its confinement, it 
descended nearly to the feet. This abundance of hair 
is the dowry which every German woman brings her 
husband ; and I find, that, in this country, they have 
engrossed the fabled strength of Samson in that par- 
ticular, which should, by lineal descent, have been oun: 
but, if they are usurpers, they are certainly not tyrants. 
M- Vetter, of Leipsic, who waa the first tenor in the 
opera of Euryenthe, gave me great pleasure as a 
singer, perfect in every requisite for his art, and sus- 
tained his difficult part, in fact the most prominent one 
of the opera, with great skill.'— Pp. 50 — S3. 
MadrmoiteUe Sontag. 

' At the KSnig Stidtischea Theatre (there are three 
here in constant play) Mademoiselle Sontag is the pre- 
siding deity — the goddess of tbe students and the Ves- 
tris of Berlin : and few there are whose hearts are 
fenced with such impenetrable buff as to rebel against 
her sovereignty, or refuse to adore. When the lady 
plays, tbe doors and lobby of the theatre are beset by 
all the wild youths of the city, each of whom would 
consider himself a traitor to the cause of beauty if he 
did not contribute all that In him lay to make the 
entrance as much like a bear-garden as possible : there 
is no such thing ss attaining to a song here but at the 
expense of mobbing, rib-squeezing, and considerable 
condensation of the person. Those who cipett to find 
in Mademoiselle Sontag a musical genius, wuVbe dis- 
appointed ; nor do 1 think her fame would have 
reached England, had it not been for certain circum- 
stances of gossip unconnected with her profession. 
Tbe lady is of middling height, well formed, with fair 
hair, and a set of little features which have a kind 
expression in them. To venture upon elaborate praise 
of the complexion and shape of an actress, as it may 
involve a enlogium on tbe perfumer or etaymaker 
which is not intended for those worthies, would be 
imprudent as well as presumptuous. Mademoiselle 
Sontag has a pleasant quality of voice, with a small 
quantity of tone in it, but with plenty of flexibility ; 
an endowment which she displays so frequently, that, 
if ona could but check the fluttering, unstable, whim- 
sical Stile creature, a long breathing clear note would 
be invaluable. Her highest praise is said to he, that, 
she sings Rossini's music perfectly, and joins to this 
great natveli in her acting, and that such qualifications 
for a performer an seldom found in company. 

' In a French ouera by Anber, of which the German 



version is called " Der Schnee," (The Snow.) Made- 
moiselle Sontag turns the heeds of the whole tows i 
In this piece the audience is charmed with every 
Sourish, enraptured with every look, movement, or 



tried at the severe tribunal of the German opera In 
Berlin, but sings at a theatre where three parti of the 
people come to see her alone, and among her admirers 
are certainly not to be reckoned those whose judgment 
in musical matters is of the clearest. The die* 
passionate, unprejudiced listener discovers little mora 
to admire in her roulades than be has heard hundreds 
of times in those of other singers. Mademoiseuu 
Sontag has a distinct articulation, and deals In all the 
minutiae of refinement ; but in a sustained amiatlle, 
that sort of movement In which the soul of tbe singer 
looks out, she is lamentably deficient It is the leaven 
of Cstalani's bad style which has deteriorated ska taste 
of the present day, and directly opposes it to a simple 
and natural mode of exprossioa.'— Pp. 226— 227. 

Our readers will be able to see from the above, 
that this is a most delightful little volume. Wej 
are sorry that the author has mixed his valuable 
and interesting observations on his own art, with 
which be is intimately acquainted, with puerile 
remarks on another, of which ha has, it appears, 
little knowledge. Another fault to be repro- 
bated is, an occasional sprinkling of abortive 
witticism on subjects which, whatever be an isev 
vidual's private opinion, demand his respect aa the) 
member of a community, regarding them with 
reverence. We trust, in the future editions of thin 
talented publication, which we expect to see, that 
we shall neither see faults of the latter kind, nor 

Iiied with learning that, in pautingnvnien 
dren, Ruben* it idmir*bis. 
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THBOBOm. 



Popular taste seems to have fixed itself on 
works of fiction, and the appetite but grows by 
what it feeds on. In this rage for novel writing 
and romance, all European countries have been 
made the theme of the novelist; and torn* 
authors have even extended their view to mora 
distant climes. In 'adorning a tale,' however, 
tbe caterers have learned not only to ' point a 
moral,' but to illustrate obscure or unknown 
portions of national history. Nor is this new to 
our language. The greatest genius which Britain 
can boast has constructed a series of plays, dis- 
tinguished not less by poetic power than historic 
truth. For a long time, however, the mantle of 
Shakspeare ceased to fall on other shoulders, and 
almost till our own day he remained without » 
At length, however, the great wizard 



more lasting tl 
'Great Unknown.' The sympathies of his own 
nation, and the admiration of others, were secured 
to him i for, in reviving by-gone scenes, he gra- 
tified the love of country of the one nation, and 
amused the tedium of all Others. 

The example thus set in Scotland, was followed 
in Ireland ; and Lady Morgan came forth, almost 
alone, arrayed with a knowledge of the history 
and antiquities of Ireland, such aa few pan boast. 
But this was not all- She proved herself aa fa- 
miliar with the peasantry of the west, as the 
Great Unknown had done with those of the norths 
and ' Florence M'Carthy* and * The O'Brieus and 
O' Flaherty a' at once attested her power and her 
varied resources. The field, however, being am- 

Ele, and the harvest rich and abundant, it was to 
e expected that other reapers should engage is 
the task. Accordingly, Mr. Banim, an Irishman, 
appeared, and produced ' The O'Harn Tales,' 
'The Nowlans,' and "The Boyne Water,' all 
evincing a knowledge of the Irish character, and 
all warmly patronised by tbe public. Encou- 
raged by qualified, though not complete, suc- 
cess, our author, after a considerable inte/v 
val, again presents himself to notice, bearing 
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5n his hand ' The Croppy, a Tale of 1798.' 
To Irish readers of any class, sucn tale 
was unnecessary. The old and the mi<Mle-aged 
are' familiar with the events of that stormy pe- 
riod ; and, to the rising generation in the sister 
country, the admirable, authentic, and deeply in- 
teresting narrative of Tone, published last year, 
supplies an abundance and variety of matter, 
likely to be much more staple than any vagne 
phrasing in a book of romance. If, however, ro- 
mance were needful to fix the events of 1798 in the 
memory of the young, or to revive them in the 
fading recollection of the old, the task is already 
completed in the last work of Lady Morgan. We 
cannot, therefore, but think, that the author of 
the present tale has chosen rather an unhappy era, 
unless, indeed, which we cannot for a moment 
ciutpose, he meant to throw ' The O'Briens and 
©■Flahertys' into the shade. 

To the English public the present work it ne- 
cessary, and may be acceptable, though we had 
rather the author had written a tale connected 
with the events of 1641, or either of the subse- 
quent reigns. As, however, ' The Croppy ' is 
before us, we are bound in justice to say, that its 
Abject is praiseworthy, and we have no doubt that, 
in a political point of view, it will be productive 
of good: The language is clear and flowing, the 
sentiments generally just, and, in the subordinate 
agents introduced to work out the plot, the author 
evincesa deep and intimate acquaintance with the 
phrase and habits of the lower orders of Irish. 
Here, however, our praise must end. The plot 
itself, is involved and intricate, if not absurd, and 
brought to a close by means so improbable as to 
stun eTen credulity itself. The heroine of the 

B'ece. Is Eliza Hartley, (the daughter of Sir Thomas 
art ley, a Protestant liberal Baronet,) who has 
two suitors.. The one, and the earlier known, 
HarryTalbot, a Captain of Yeomanry — the other, 
Sir William Judkin, a neighbouring Baronet, of 
large though involved fortune. The preference 
of the father is directed to Harry, while the 
daughter, after a struggle, resigns her heart to Sir 
William. At this period, Belinda St. John, the 
school-fellow of Eliza, arrives on a visit at Hartley 
House, in the public coach, unattended bv servants 
of any kind, ller female friend, who had not seen 
Belinda since they left school, perceives a change 
in her manners and appearance, which startles her 
at the first sight j and, before the visitor is three 
days in Sir Thomas Hartley's mansion, she omi- 
nously tells Eliaa not to marry Sir William Judkin. 
These scenes are contemporaneous with the break- 
ing out of tiie Rebellion; and at this period aMr. 
M'Nevitt invites Sir Thomas to become a United 
Irishman. The Baronet declines, but gives 
M'Nevitt, who comes from the north, safe conduct 
to a house in the vicinage, where the incipient 
rebels meet. Returning home, Sir Thomas thinks 
that political events wear a lowering aspect; and, 
ere the storm bursts, he determines to wed 
his daughter to the man of her choice. This 
fact comes to the knowledge of the rival lover, 
Harry Talbot, through Nanny the Knitter, an 
admirably drawn character ; and, on the very 
morning Eliza and Sir William Judkin — 
married, the father and husband of Eliza ar 
rested on a charge of treason by Captain Harry 
Talbot. Sir Thomas is tried, and, it is supposed, 
executed; but Sir William, by the mysterious 
agency of a woman, escapes, becomes the leader 
of a rebel band, in order effectually to recover 
his wife, who has been carried off by Harry 
Talbot, who is of the Orange party. We pass 
over the many encounters in which the rebel 
army and the regulars are engaged, and the feats of 
valour performed by Ge neral-Pnest Ronrke, Shaun- 
a-Gow, the smith, and Peter Rooney, the tailor, our 



cape, Sir William learns no certain tidings of his 
wife; but he is all along under the impression 
th&t she has been dishonoured by Talbot, and he 
fhirsts for revenge. The opportunity noon arrives. 



The rebels are successful at Vinegar Hill and 
Oulard, and Talbot falls into their bands. When 
Captain Harry, however, is on the point of falling 
a victim to Sir William Pike; he too is rescued, 
and by the same female hand which rescued his 
enemy. This proves no other than Belinda St. 
John, who, it appears, had been seduced by Sir 
William, and afterwards was married to and de- 
serted by bim. Regaining his liberty, Talbot 
again falls into the ranks, and again meets Sir 
William at battle at Enniscorthy, and vanquishes 
him. In his last gasp, the baronet allows that 
he has wronged Belinda, murdered her offspring 
in attempt to murder herself, and that he was un- 
worthy Eliza, who believes him guiltless till she 
hears his avowal with his dying breath. Sir Tho- 
mas Hartley now appears, having been before ac- 
quainted, through Belinda, with the strange 
events we have recorded. The scene of the Re- 
bellion ends with the death of Sir William, and 
the hanging of Father Rourke on the bridge of 
Wexford. The Union of the two Kingdoms fol- 
lows in 1600, and the equally important and more 
happy union of Eliza Hartley and Harry Talbot 
takes place in the same year. 

Such is the story of the book, which our 
readers will think improbable and extrava- 
gant enough. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that many of the minor characters in the 
book, and who are important to the elucida- 
tion of the plot, are admirably drawn ; and among 
these we would enumerate ' Rattling BUI,' a 
'thrice double villain,' ready to play any game 
' from pitch and toss to murder,' and who per- 
forms the avocation of conjurer, spy, and swearer- 
is of rebels. Tim Reily, a servant, is also an ad- 
mirable sketch ; and the dialogue put into the 
mouths of these persons, and Nanny the Knitter, 
is truly Irish, and often humorous and witty. 

We should remark, that the politics of the no- 
vel, — for it meddleth with affairs of State, — are 
decidedly liberal ; and the delinquencies of the 
Irish Magistracy and Government of these days is 
exposed with an able and practised pen. 



chapter, elucidatory of the scenes of the tale, 
and which the English reader may safely consult 
as a leaf impartially taken from a stormy period 
of Irish history. 



EPISTLES IN VERSE. 



Kputta in Verte. Post 8vo., pp. 135. John Murray, 
Albemarle street. Loudon, 1828, 
WHOEVERmaybethe author of this little book, 
he is a good versifier, and has a store of happy 
illustrations and gay images always ready at his 
call. His epistles, unpretendingly as they coini 
before the public, would have attracted, in an ag< 
of more poetical taste, a considerable deal of at- 
tention. In some passages they vie with the most 
felicitous of Pope and Horace, and ar " ' 
same style of easy elegance and refined 
of expression. We give the following as a spe- 
cimen ; It is from an epistle with a copy of Shak- 
speare's plays ; 

'An ! though invited by the Spring and thee, 
In vain I sigh and struggle to get free ; 
Mid smoke and noise, repining I must stay, 
And leave untasled all the sweets of May ; 
To waste in stifling crowds the fragrant hours. 
And lose the year's first shoots, and earliest flowers. 

' For now the tardy white-thorn blows, and now 
The blossom hangs on every orchard- bough ; 
In bower and field, each blade and leaflet teems 
With murmurs of delight, and golden gleams, 
As waking myriads swarm below, above, 
And the dead quicken, and the living love. 
And now each mora what clouds of incense rise! 
What hymns of rapture ! grateful to the skies! 
While all night long a sweet sad voice is heard, 
The soothing wipers of the wakeful bird. 
Man too reviving his glad tribute pays : 
(Most cause has he for thankfulness- and praise :) 



Each vernal scene to his prophetic eye 
More dear, as harbingers of Summer nigh, 
Soon to expand her warm maternal wing, 
And nurse the tender infants of the Spring : 
So shall the earth her countless broods sustain. 
And of her millions none be born in vain. 

' Yet must 1 -May, though bidden to attend 
The blissful rite, that gives thee to my friend. 
Nor at the altar hear thy trembling voice, 
And see thy blushes, own thy maiden-choice. 
Though absent present, I unite my prayer, 
(Needless if love excluded every care,) 
That Fate, befriending virtue, may bestow 
More than ye hope, and ill ye wish below. 

'Source of my friend's best joys, whrt still shall find 
When thy cheek fades, fresh beauties in thy mind. 
Sweet Soother of those ills that all must share, 
And he must learn, tho' bleat with thee, to beer. 
Could Love alone life's few short hours employ, 
Bidding Time borrow swifter wings from Joy, 
Sagea had taught, and Poets sung, in vain, 
All art were folly, and all science pain — 
Bnt oh ! ye days when beauty's soft controul 
First wake the slumbering instincts of the soul, 
Sndden and swift when Love's resistless flame 
Flash'd through each kindling atom of our frame, 
When the gay visions of it's infant hours, 
And all it's first fine eitacies were ours, 
Too soon your value from your loss we learn 1 
Too soon ye fly I ah ! never to return ! 
Soaae busy fiend of Folly's envious broods 
Id our defenceless paradise intrudes, 
And lures from peace and joy to grief and shame, 
Whispering vaip hopes of pleasure, power, or fame,' 
Pp. 13—18. 

A Narrative of Mtmerdble Event* in Paris, bring 
Extract* from the Journal efa Dttttm. 8vo., pp. 
298., 10s. fid. Longman and Co. London, 1828. 
Our readers will remember having seen the interest- 
ing papers which compose this volume in a former 
series of 'The London Magazine.' They contain one 
of the best accounts that have been written of the 
agitating period they commemorate, and will not be 
the less acceptable to the public for being collected and 
published in their present form. As a piece of con- 
temporary history, the volume will be 'regarded as de- 
serving a place in every library, and will afford many 
passages of useful information to the future historian . 

; with a double 



A Selection from Italian Froii 

translation far Students m tht HamiUomnn Syittm. 

Kvo., pp. 574., 14*. Hunt and Clarke. London, 

1828. 

The selection made in this volume, and the arrange- 
ment of its several parts, are well calculated to effect 
the design of the Editor. If the Hamiltonian system 
of teaching languages be fitted to make persons 'profi- 
cients in this branch of education, it cannot be belter 
followed than by the use of works containing speci- 
mens such as those now published. The double 
translation which occupies the first part of the volume 
is followed, nnt, by the Italian text, without tbe trans- 
lation, and then by the English; thus furnishing tbe 
pupil with every thing requisite for private n 



The Anatomy of Drunkenness. By Sober! Macmsh 
Pp. 202, 5*. firf. M'Phnn. Glasgow, 1828. 
This instructive and highly amusing little work 
appeared some mouths since as a pamphlet. The m- 
thon, we are glad to find, has been induced to re-pub- 
lish it with several additions, and it now forms, al- 
though among tbe smallest, one of the best publica- 
tions that have for some time issued from the press. 
The account given of the several disorders consequent 
on drunkenness, is written in a clear and scientific 
manner, and the several anecdotes which are dispersed 
through the contents of the volume, are told with great 
felicity and humour. The author has not confined 
himself to tbe mere common and obvious effects of the 
vice, against which his hook is a powerfully written 
sermon, but has treated of every variety of intellec- 
tual disorder which results from indulging in its excesses. 

The Jesuits 
Who direct the seminary for young nobles at Madrid, 
to impede the contagion of false principles by tbe intro- 
duction of improper instructors, have, in several in- 
stance", learned to fence, for the purpose of instructing; 
their pupils; while some of them are now taking les- 
sons in dancing, to preveut the heceasity of resorting; 
to lay assistance in the acquirement of these fashion*. 
ble accomplish taenia. 
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RQYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 



Tub doors of the Exhibition were opened for indis- 
criminate admission on Monday at twelve ; and, within 
half an hour from that time, the rooms were crowded 
to excess. Dare we then say, that the ' British Senate 
»od People ' take no interest in the arts > Before one, 
popularity had already pronounced judgment; dense 
group* Of admirers had collected before some half dozen 
performances ; and, duriDg the whole afternoon, it was 
not possible to procure a full and satisfactory view of 
any of the favourites. The spectators, therefore, whose 
anxiety or curiosity was subjected to a sense of good 
breeding, or to an abhorrence of jostling, were under 
the necessity of contenting (hemselres with partial and 
occasional glances, as the gap left by the departure of 
the ell-wide chapcau of some satiated gazer allowed the 
opportunity of obtaining a momentary glimpse. 

The works of which it was moat difficult to procure 
a sight were, The approach of Pilgrim to Rome in the 
Aram Santo, by Eastlake ; The Portrait of Lady Lynd- 
hunt, by Sir Thomas Lawrence ; The Morning of the 
Carthaginian Empire, by Turner; (we take them in 
the Order in which they were hung;) Interior nf an 
Englith Cottage, by Mulready ; Elty's Future from a 
Pottage in the Eleventh Book of ' Paradise Lett ;' The 
near of Wakefield reconciling kit W,fe to On™, by G. 
S. Newton ; and, An Attempt to illustrate the Opening 
of the Sixth Seal, by Dauby. We see no reason for 
demurring to the public opinion, since, with the 
exception of a very few other pictures, the situation 
of which removed all occasion for crowding to get a 
peep at them, or which, from want of the necessary 
degree of interest in their subjects, were little calculated 
to attract attention, the works we have enumerated in- 
clude nearly all the performances of extraordinary 
merit, out of the 1133 which compose the Exhibi- 
tion. After this, shall we, not having the fear of the 
Crown, the Sceptre, and the Bible, before our eyes, 
be bo rash as to incur the imputation of cant of 
criticism, and, of courte, pronounce this Exhibition 
worse than the last: The Heavens forefendl We 
have tie motto of the Academy, too, under our ken, 
admonishing, thi* — 






■merger, 



ontingat 



of their advancement. We desire, however, to see 
them really flourish ; and this desire is too sincere to 
allow us to flatter, or to say that the present Exhibition 
is creditable to the country. Is it better than any for- 
mer one ! It can Duly be so, becsuse that was bad. 
Can a dozen or so of good pictures In a thousand, 
justify our congratulating ourselves, our artists, or 
the country, our saying that the preaent is a good 
Exhibition, and expressing ourselves satisfied with the 
progress the arts are making in Great Britain ? We 
thaD leave this question to be answered by others; and, 
quitting the subject of the Exhibition in general, we 
turn with satisfaction to notice a few of its details, as 
they drew our attention. 

Them 
merit of 

Guardian Caerubt with Portrait! of Infant Children of 
the Earl of Normanton, which is a -picture of fantasti- 
cal composition, but, in some parts, the conch and 
drapery of the infant more especially, very richly co- 

Landicapc, No. 7, J. Constable, A., is composed 
with great spirit and truth, and in some respects bril- 
liantly coloured, but spoiled and rendered of an effect 
altogether disagreeable by a mannered spottiness. 

Mr. Eastlake's picture, No. 10, Italian Scene in the 
Anno Santo, Pilgrina arriving in tight of Same and St. 
Peter't . — evening, is a very pleasing work. It repre- 
sents a group of pilgrims emerging from the passes of 
a mountain, and coming suddenly on the view of Rome. 
To give greater richness of colour, the artist has made 
choice of sunset for his time. The figures are in a sort 
of second light, 'or reflection, which is admirably 
treated; the design is correct, the grouping delightful, 
the expression admirable and touching, and the Colour 
very broad, and in a fine mellow tone. 

Alpine Scenery— Canton of Berne— Switzerland, No. 
24, J. J. Chalon, A., is a very characteristic pic- 
ture, cleverly executed ; but it gives, perhspi, a more 
correct ides, of the detail, than of the grand and ge- 
neral effect of the sublime scenery of the Alps. 

The Album, Ho. ZH, H. P. Briggs, is a very pretty 
portrait. Were we disposed to And fault, we should 
object to the attitude. 

. An Albanian, 32, J. Partridge, is a full-length figure 
2 n the rich costume of Albania. It come* out with 



great effect, and is remarkable, 

tone of colouring. 

The Lake of Lugano is, not excepting the much- 
talked-of Lago Magglore, and Lago di Como, the 
finest lake-scene in Italy. The whole Alps, perhaps, 
do not preaent its equal in variety and grandeur. 
In the picture No. 31, J. V. Barber, the artist, 
has not failed in his attempt to give an idea of the 
grand and beautiful character of this delightful scenery. 
The Portrait of Lady Lyndhurtt, No. 66, by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, P. R.A., is a very clever picture. 
We prefer it, in point of tone and style, to all the other 
works of Sir Thomas in the Exhibition. The Portrait 
of the Daughter of the Bight Hon. William Peel, No. 
17, by the President, is a sweet thing, full of anima- 
tion and innocence. The expression is admirably 
given, and of a pleasing tone and colour. In the Pic- 
ture of the Counteu Gower and her Daughter, No. 
114, the composition is very beautiful ; and the draw- 
ing and expression of the beads, that of the child 
particularly, are excellent : the light and shade is fine, 
and the whole picture very sparkling ; but the tone 
of the flesh is too chalky : there is but little difference in 
the hue of the arms, neck, and that of the white drapery. 
The Portrait of the Marchionett of Londonderry, vrith 
her Son, Lord Seaham, No. 140, although an elegant 
picture, is not equal to that of Lady Gower; it is 
weakly painted : the action of the boy is want- 
ing in grace, and his figure is in some respects 
ill-drawn. The portraits of Earl Grey, No. 158, of Sir 
AUley Cooper, No. 263, and of the Earl ofEldon, No. 
463, are all admirable portraits, life-breathing, ex- 
pressive, and intelligent. The portrait of Lady Gear- 
giana Agar Eilii witk her am, No. 341, also is a most 
delightful picture. The head of Lady Georgiana has 
that lovely, elegant, and feminine animation and ex- 

Eression which Sir Thomas has more than once so 
appily given, and in which he haa no rival. The 
figure is not free from bad drawing; the right shoulder 
and arm more particularly may be noticed as faulty in 
this respect 

Dido directing the Equipment of the Fleet; or, the 
Morning of the Carthaginian Empire, J. M. W. Tur- 
ner, R.A., is a remarkable and spirited composition ; 
replete with ideas of beauty, and extremely brilliant, 
hardy, and powerful; but over-wrought m effect — 
Aort de nature, tout a fait. The right-hand corner of 
the picture is wonderfully rich ; and the introduction 
of the dark -green pine-tree is astonishingly bold. 

The Poatantaf Andern*ch,Wo. 78, H.Howard, R. A., 
is a very pretty half-length figure, in the usual style of 
the female heada and foreign costume of Mr. Howard ; 
but presenting some variety in manner from his former 
annual displays of similar subjects. 

We bad the misfortune to overlook Mr. Stothard's 
May Morning, 98 ; which we shall take another 
opportunity of noticing : the corners of the rooms are 
necessarily more crowded than the other parte, and 
we see, by the order in which this number presents 
itself, that Mr. Stothard's picture must have been in 
that situation, and, we conclude, placed low. 

Etut Covet Cattle, the teat of J. Nath, Eta. ; the 
Regatta beating to aindaard. No. 113; and 152, 
The Regatta Uarting from their mooringt, J. M. W. 
Turner, R. A., arc very clever and spirited, full of 
activity, extremely clear and brilliant. A connois- 
seur in detail, remarked that the Yachts bore more 
sail than their hulls would carry. My Lord Yarbo- 
rough not being at hand to refer to, we do not venture 
on our own authority to pronounce decidedly between 
the critic and the artist ; our leaning, we confess, is On 
the side of the former. 

The Portrait of hit Grace the Duke of Northumber- 
land, No. 154, T. Phillips, must, we should presume, 
be highly satisfactory to that nobleman. The resem- 
blance is remarkably strong, and highly characteristic. 
Had the robing betrayed somewhat more of the ex- 
istence oF a figure underneath it, the picture would 
have done the artist more credit. 

Mr. Phillips seems to hare arrived early at a manner 
of painting, at which he haa rested content; his por- 
traits, in general, are in the aame style in which be 
painted twelve' years ago : a similar expression per- 
vades nearly all of them . 

The Cupkt and Nymph, W.Hilton, R. A., ss s com- 
position, iB pretty and playful, but looks like an at- 
tempt at the manner nf Rubens, without the strength 



A Competition, taken from a Pottage of the Eleventh 
Book of ' Milton t Paradite Lost; No. 193, W. Etty, 
R. A. Elect, is decidedly the most attractive picture id 
the whole Exhibition. The crowds which continually 



we shall, therefore, reserve our remark a oi 

week, when we propose to resume our review oi tne 

Exhibition, and go through what remains of the eata- 



AMoHa the numerous exhibitions now ministering 
to the gratification of public taste and curiosity, we 
know of none that can afford an hour of more un- 
mixed pleasure, than the one just opened by Messrs. 
Harding and Lepard, the publishers in Pall Malt East, 
who have collected together nearly two hundred minia- 
ture portraits of the most illustrious individuals of 
English History, from the galleries of the nobility, and 
from various public collections throughout the conn* 
try. The original object of forming this collection 
was, to have the pictures engraved for a work in 
which the portraits were to be accompanied with 
Memoirs, by Edmund Lodge, Esq., Norroy King 
of Arms, and a more interesting purpose could not 
be named. This purpose was answered by the pub- 
lication of such a work in a succession of folio parts, 
the whole cost of which, when completed, amounted to 
2001 sterling, which, of course, placed it out of the 
reach of all but the very wealthy. As, however, there 
must be hundreds in the well-educated classes, to 
whom the same work, in aless expensive form, would 
be most acceptable, it has been determined to re- 
engrave the whole series for the purpose of pub- 
lishing a similar work in Monthly Farts, and at 
leas expense, so as to bring it within the reach 
of all classes. The first Number is to appear on 
the 1st of July ; and the present Exhibition is 
opened to give intended purchasers a' fair oppor- 
tunity of seeing, beforehand, the style and character 
of the materials of which it is to be composed, — an 
opportunity seldom allowed, but one which, we believe, 
while it gives pleasure to the visitors, cannot fail to be 
attended with benefit to the publishers also. The 
moral interest, lare novelty, and intrinsic beauty, of 
many of the portraits in this extensive and unique col- 
lection, are such as will well repay the trouble of an 
inspection. We do not, therefore, particularise in a 
matter in which the opportunity for forming a judg- 
ment is so open to all ; but we strongly recommend 
the Exhibition itself to public attention, and the work, 
Of which it is the harbinger, to public patronage. 



Of the many scenes presented by the shores of the 
Mediterranean, as particularly fit subjects for Panora- 
mic representation, Genoa is, beyond dispute, one of 
the finest and most fuitable. The world, indeed, has 
but few cities of such importance, extent, and magni- 
ficence, in a situation so beautiful, so picturesque, and 
so imposing. We congratulate those, therefore, of our 
readers who have not enjoyed the opportunity of visit- 
ing this superb citv, that, by means of the masterly 
Panorama of Mr. Burford, they may be enabled to 
form an idea more real than any description coajal 
possibly convey to them of this delightful scene. 

The point whence the Panoramic view is taken, ap- 



houae, and at the other by the point of Carignano. 
mole stretches out between these two points and forma 
the foreground to the picture. This part of it ap- 
peared to us somewhat too principal, and by its rise 
and force of colour, to detract in a measure from the 
more interesting portions of the city. The churches, 
public buildings, villas, nnd palaces, must necessarily be 
too small, in a scene of such extent, to excite the parti- 
cular interest of the spectator : they are, however, clearly 
defined, and minutely correct ; although a greater de- 
gree of interest, we think, might have been given to 
them by making them more prominent. The mono- 
tains which back the city so majestically, crowned as 
they are at their summits with impregnable' fortresses, 
and bedecked towards their base with splendid villas, 
gardens, and olive groves, rising in terraces one above 
the other, form a splendid back-ground. In the lower 
parts of this portion of the picture, the liveliness of 
the green is objected to with reason. The boats and 
figures in the foreground are painted with wonder- 
ful force and effect : the colouring in general is guttering 
and sunny, and, to those who are not acquainted by 
experience with the clear atmosphere of Italy^nsajr 
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ind harsh; but many, nnjoy, such 
days as are here represented, will recur to the memory 
of those who have sojourned aome lime in that brilliant 
climate,— days when, through a transparency of the 
atmosphere hardly conceivable to an inhabitant of more 
northern countries, distant objects appear with the most 
distinct brightness ; when every minute point is clear 
and vivid, and the sea and air sparkle with the in- 
tensity of light ; when the spirit of the traveller par- 
take* the elasticity of the atmosphere, and is elevated 
by its brilliancy. Jo presenting us an Italian scene and 
sky to faithfully, Mr. Burford recals the delightful 
sensations experienced on the sunny shores of that 
delightful land ; and can we be otherwise than grate- 
ful to him ? 

Wo hive no hesitation in predicting;, that this. Pano- 
rama will be a successful one. There is a magnificence 
and freehneaa in the painting, which do the greatest 
credit to the artist, and prove him to be fully equal 
to hit ntptrli subject. 

PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 



ArgyU-Rtemi. 

The Fifth Concert of the present season took place 
on Monday. It was led by Spsgnolettl with his usual 
energy and skill, and conducted by Attwood. Bee- 
thoven's elaborate, characteristic, and difficult Sinfonia 
Pastoralle, was excellently performed, and listened to 
with delight, the whole of the professors engaged 
exerting themselves with enthusiasm. 

It may, perhaps, he interesting toour general readers 
to explain, that ihe denomination applied to this grand 
Sinfonia, of Pastoralle, Is on account of its being a cha- 
racteristic composition descriptive of a scene in the 
country, and the author has prefixed a few sentences 
(in German) to each movement, explanatory of his 
ideas and the feelings ha intends to excite. 

The opening Allegro Psslorslle, in F 2-1, is in- 
tended to express ' the exhilarating end pleiunreble 
eauathnt e-tperitaced upon arriving in the country.'* 
The second movement, andante niolto moto, (in B 
12-8,) is described as ' a scene upon a rivulet.' This 

Cart of the composition is of singular beauty, and 
ighly descriptive, but of tedious length ; several birds 
are imitated by the wind instruments, and the cha- 
racters werecn-.! as follows :— The Nacktigatt, (Nightin- 
gale/wnspersumfiedby Nicholson's flute. The Wachtet, 
(Quail,) by Ling'a oboe, and the A"kA«*, (Cuckoo,) 
found an excellent representative in Willman's cla- 
rionet. The third movement, allegro, (in F 3-4,) des- 
cribes ' country people requiring,' and is interspersed by 
a peasant's dance in 2-4 time, a ' lAndttriiche T&n:e" 
Ota wild and boorish character; this is suddenly 
terrupted by the ' Thunder Sturm,' in which the 
rolling and rattling of thunder, (excellently de- 
scribed by the drum and Dragonetti's inimitable 
doable bass,) the wailing and whistling of the 
wind, (Ihe notes of the piccolo-flute being judi 
dously applied to the purpose,) the chattering an 
complaining of Ihe birds, and the general crash of the 
contending elements, are all effected in an extraordinary 
manner. This at length gradually subsides ; the thun- 
der is heard as it were at a distance, and finally to roll 
off ; and the fourth and last tnuvtment allegretto (in 
F. 6-8) commences with the call of a bugle- bom, which 
is replied toby a distant shepherd, ard the peasants 
re-asseiuble and perform what the author terras ' The 
Herdsman's Song of Gratitude.' The final settling 
down of a summer evening, and the concluding devo- 
tional strains, are beautiful in the extreme, and capable 
of creating very delightful sensations in every suscepti- 
ble mind. The whole, we repeat, was exceedingly well 
performed, and rapturously applauded. 

No. 2. Duetto, Madame Caradori Allan, and Signor 
Zucbelli, ' Di Capricci,' from Rossini's 'Comdrao.' 
This duet exhibited all Rossini's delightful playfulness, 
and resembled the cheerful mufic of ' II Bxrbierc di 
Siviglia.' Zuchelli's magnificent tore*, although some- 
times a little rough, were also occasional y softened 
into a nielli w and beautiful quality ; and the piece 
went off with feint, eliciting deserved applause. 

No. 3. Concertanti, ACol-Hanuonica, and two Gi 
tars, Messrs. Schulz. This was a performance of 
dew and peculiar character, nnd created a contiderable 
discussion and diversity of opinion in the society, li 
u review of six Guitar Waltzes, which appeared in "The 
Athens-am,' (No. 23, pas* 364,) mi prise wasexpressed 
at the remarkably ingenious modulations, and clever 
passages which are frequently produced upon so i 
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nificant an Instrument as the guitar, and the perform- 
ance of the Messrs. Schulz, proved and illustrated 
those opinions in a remarkable degree. These gentle- 
'iave, several times lately, had the honour of per- 
ng before the King, and, having afforded his Ma- 
jesty considerable amusement, hence, perhaps, it was 
thought expedient to introduce them to the Philhar- 
monic audience. 

The J&ol-Harmonica is a keyed instrument resem- 
bling in appearance the Harmonica, made and sold by 
Cbappetl, of Bond-street, a few years since, but in 
tone exactly like the little decorated organs which the 
Germans exhibit in the streets with dancing figures, 
nd to (he full as insignificant: it, however, blended 
'ell with the guitars, and the whole performance, (al- 
though not suited to a large Concert- room,) exhibited 
to Ihote who could hear it, (about half the audience,) 
conaiderable taste and ingenuity. The compositiou 
a melange, or pot-pourri, introducing several 
known tunes, such as the ' Queen of Prussia's Waltz,' 
"anceinSpoetini's ' LaVestale,' the Bird-catcher's 
in ' Zauberflote,' &c. [ and at length, ' God save 
the King,' with exceedingly clever variations. Cer- 
inly, after the thousand attempts at novelty of varia- 
>n to our national melody, those of the Schulzcs exhi- 
bited both invention and ability; and their wboU 
performance would have been admired, had it not pro- 
ceeded to too great a length ; but the audience, (es- 
pecially that part at the farther end of the room who 
could not distinguish a note,) grew at last impatient, 
and a few hisses, and a considerable degree of coughing 
and unequivocal murmurs, forced the poor Germans to 
effect a hasty retreat ; and some of the ei-devant di- 
rectors expressed their disapprobation of the intro- 
duction of the Messrs. Schulz, by the ' powers that 

No. 4. — Signora 1! ram bill a sang, in a very satisfactory 
and interesting manner, a scena of Rossini's, ' La 
Pieta,' from'Edoardo e Christina,' one movement of 
which ia the same sung by Madame Vestris, in ' La 
Donna del Lago.' 

The fifth piece, concluding the act, was Henry 
Griesbach's Overture, first produced on the trial night, 
21st January last, and he presided at the Pianoforte. 
It is a clever and spirited composition, although not 
exhibiting much originality. The commencing passage 
reminds one of the obtestation of the Ghost in ' Don 
Giovanni;' the harmony (D. minor and A. major) of 
which forms a characteristic feature in Mozart's ad- 
mired Overture to that piece, and aome subsequent 
passages, after the clarionet and Bute solas, nearly 
resembled Romberg's Overture in D, performed at the 
first Concert this season. 

Mozart's grand Sinfonia in E flat, (op. 50,) com- 
menced the second Act - it was beautifully executed, 
and listexed to with profound and marked attention. 
Attwood, who in the yearn 1731-5 was a pupil of the 
great composer, enjoyed the performance in an ex- 
traordinary degree, particularly the slow movement in 
A flat, in which the writer's simple majesty, grace, and 
elegance, are conspicuously exhibited I the minuet 
and trio were truly delicious, and the beautiful per- 
formance of Will man and Nicholson produced a de- 

themselvcs and the Philharmonic audience. 

No. 7, Duetto, Madame Caradori Allan and Signora 
Brambilla, ' Lasciami,' from Rossini's ' Tancredi.' 
Brambilla's voice exhibited a peculiar richness, both in 
her song and in tLe duet; hut this latter piece was 
thought a little too old and hackneyed for performance 
at this Concert. It should seem that the singers agreed 
in that feeling, and, therefore, in order lo infuse novelty 
into it, they introduced ornaments in appogiaturas, 
suspensions, and graces, which did not always agree 
with each other ; though the principal beauty of duet 
singing, especially with voices of Ibe same class, must 
always be the mutual understanding entertained by 
the vocalists, particularly in their cadences. The or- 
chestra experienced some difficulty in following and 
keeping pace with the singers, and the usual feebleness 
of the accompaniments by the stringed instruments, 
was again occasioned by the dearth of copies, which 
we took occasion to reprehend at the last CuncerL 

No. 8. Fantasia Violin, DeBcriot, composed by him- 
self. This was a perfect, splendid, and elegant per- 
formance, and was estimated and received arcoftluigly. 
It was his fifth them a, with variations, in the key of 
E, with four sharps, the most brilliant and effective for 
the violin. In his third variation be exhibited unusual 
ability in staccato bowing, and his flights to the ray 
highest notes on bis instrument were exhibited per- 
fectly in tune, a quality in which he surpasses almost all 
other violin iits, His fourth rariivtion, wholly performed 



the fourth String, was remarkably ingenious and 
well-toned ; and his exhibition of double notes (which 
are generally more difficult than pleasing) was also gives 
with the host possible effect : the whole performance 
called forth a universal and enthusiastic burst of an- 
ise ; but we do not think his harmonies and ao- 
ipani meats quite so faultless, or in such good taste, 

No. 9. Aria, Signor Zuchelli, ' A me eiel,' from Rot- 
oi's ' Cenerentola ' was excellently song, and formed 
the fourth piece of the ' Gran MsestroV composition, 
no other vocal writer having a share in the evening's 
selection. This is a song that Cartoni used to intro- 
duced in ' Most in Egitto.' 

The Concert concluded with Cberobini'a romantic 
and delightful overture ' Lea Deux Journeea :" it was 
admirably executed, and commanded more attention 
from the auditors than is usual for a last piece, — the 
concluding 



In • . . 

-as a paragraph in which, (speaking of the Phil- 
armomc Concerts,) it is said that ' the whole series 
f this season will conclude with the seventh.' Whe- 
ther this mis-statement originated in accident or de- 
we know not ; but we take this occasion to say 
the eighth, and concluding Concert, it to take 
place on the 9th of next June. 

THE THEATRES. 



King't Theatre, Tvttday. 
rpcated the 
the ' Barbiere di Siviglia' for the f 
stated, the last time. The oftener we witness the per- 
formances of this young lady, the more we feet disposed 
to lament that the extravagant report* of her talents and 
beauty which preceded her, should haveengendered a feel- 
ing nearly akin to disappointment at her first appearance 
in London. If her reception here has not been as en- 
thusiastic as on the Continent, she may safely impute 
the cause to the panegyrics of her countrymen, and not 
to any individual demerit. Well may she exclaim, 



. presei 

' Had she arrived bin: n 



e from her 



tangible gratification in pecuniary r 
perhaps, a more willing and sincere applaua 
auditors and beholders. The English nation are too 
sensible of the value of credit, and too much a matter- 
of-fact people in all their concerns to take a foreign 
portrait of female beauty or accomplishments at ■ 
certain discount. They make no allowance fur Italian 
civility, French verbiage, or German sentiment, but 
receive every report aupiedde la tettre, and afterwards 
feel disappointed that the child of fame docs not prove 
on angel upon earth, pouring forth Ihe music of the 
spheres. Mademoiselle Son tag has hod also to contend 
with the immense space before her at the King's 
Theatre, which her natural voice is not capable of fill- 
ing, and which causes a forced and painful expression 
of feature, quite sufficient to overcast the most naturally 
cheerful countenance we have beheld on the stage for 
aome time. When we heard her in August 1825, in 
the ' Italians in Algieri,' at the KBnigitadter Theater 
in Berlin, there existed, to the best of our recollection, 
nothing of the kind ; the countenance was full of 
smile and sunshine. Her voice we then thought to 
have been originally of a weak and hard quality, but 
considerably improved by a long course of study and 
exercise. The hardness is still occasionally apparent, 
and her rapid and chromatic passage* are moaUy exe- 
cuted in a subdued tone. Her face ho* era been truly 
German, but of that fair and pleasing order so fre- 
quently met with among the Boirgeemt, near Frank- 
fort. Wairing our critical functions for a while, we often 
regret, notwithstanding her beautiful teeth, the profes- 
sional necessity for opening her lips at all i it pots to 
Bight a delicious and sweet-tempered expression, which 
the finest tones of ber voice can never banish from our 
remembrance. We stake our reputation as a disciple 
of Lavater's, on the assurance that Mademoiselle Sonlag 
is a liv.ly, unaffected, open-hearted girl. 

We have often hinted at the diminishing prospect of 
a new Ballet this season, a presentiment strengthened 
by each successive revival of pieces that have severally 
run their course some years back. The campaign of 
' The lnrracibles,' at Coveot Garden, a successful one 
of course, has completely turned the heads of our 
play-going youths, and 'be thoughts of the Managers 
of the Opera towards placing a detachment of Use 
fair corps under their orders, upon a similar warlike 
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fcoUng; ml, at tie revival of * good old piece is often 
tetter ind generally leas expensive tha n the production 
of ■ new one, the pages of the Duke of Vendome 
hare been roused from their slumbers in the Reper- 
toire. Familiar as the story and action were to us 
eight or ten years ago, we still prefer it to any thing 
we hare witnessed in this department, during toe pre- 
sent season. In their re- organisation, no more than 
die positively necessary expense has been incurred 1 ; 
notwithstanding which, they all look ss fresh and as 

Cry aa ever :— they hare risen, like the sleeper in the 
leru tale, from a repose of years, without an 
additional shade or wrinkle to the , countenance. The 
body guard of the- Duke bss also been resuscitated, 
but time has certainly not improved their appearance. 
Wecaiwot refrain from neon mending some ameliora- 
tion in their appointments and costume, which, con- . 
aidering that the master-roll never exceeds eight rank 
■ad tile, may, we presume, be effected without fear of 
aha Finance Committee, or of patting the revenues of 
the Duke to any great charge. Deprive them of their 
ssnskets, and tba costume would be no bar to their 
replacing the boilesa watchmen of the eastern wards, 
without fear of startling the nerves of any good - 
humoured deputy returning from a hall-dinner. But 
wa are wandering from the subject, if subject the 
Ballet may be said to hiVe. The nocturnal wander- 
tugs and wytfgUrir of the principal Page, his subse- 
quent detection in a feigned sleep by the throbbing of 
the heart, the various exchanges of oiguillttttt or 
shoulder- knots, constitute nearly the whole of the his- 
torical portion of the piece. Of the chororraphie part, 
•or first flnctri are due to Mademoiselle Broeard, for 
the lively interest and gaiety which she throws into the 
character of tlie Premier Page. We confess ourselves 
sufficiently Oof Air to delight in rood pantomimic action, 
especially when blended with the grace of a Prtraitre 
Demtaat: It elevates the performance above the ma- 
chinery of entre-chaU and pironittti, and proves that 
the brains of the Artiste are not exclusively directed 
towards the exertion* of the opposite extremities. Mile. 
Louise, the next in rank in this juvenile corps, will, 
we bare no doubt, be constantly on the list of pro- 
motions. The remainder of the muster require one or 
two days' drill, which a few successive representations 
will more pleasantly effect. Of regular pat da deux, 
fl-e.,in the Ballet, there are few. Mademoiselle Broeard 
and Madame Le Comte shine in a species of fandango, 
to which castagncts would be an effective addition. It 
la much in the style of the dance between Louise and 
Bonrnonville, in the last Ballet,— an exhibition that 
drew such invariable applause, as to induce the Ballet- 
master to Introduce it more than once in the present 
Eiiece. Monsieur Oosselin and Madame Anatole made 
heir appearance in a par-de-deux, in which the vigour 
of their movements positively baffles description. The 
elevation and repetition of the flights of M- Gossclin 
would appear incredible, were we to reduce them to the 
standard of feet and inches : he may be said to be less 
on the boarda than in the air i and his concluding 
efforts, to the atr of ' Vive Henri IV.,' obtained the 
moat unbounded applause. Madame Anatole blended 
an infinity of grace with strength, in her portion of 
this pm-de-deux. We repeat, that the present Ballet 
is decidedly the hast production of (he season, and may 
he witnessed more than once with feelings of gratifica- 
tion, provided the spectator has not been immoveably 
fixed on one of the pit-benches a full hour before the 
eoanmeacemenE of the opera. If the portion of the 
boose devoted to the public fills immediately after 
opening the doors, as hss latterly been the case, why 
not adopt the plan of the other Theatres, and admit la 
queue half an hour only before the commencement of 
the nerfonnaases I 

Jxhsssdejr, 
' II Don -Giovanni' was produced this evening, for 
the benefit of Madame Caradori. When the nniver- 
sally favourable feeling towards this lady is considered, 
added to the circumstance of its being the first repre- 
sentation of this opera for four years, snd, above all, 
the appearance of Mademoiselle Son tag in a new cha- 
racter, our readers may form a faint idea of the density 
of the throne; that besieged the pit doors long before 
they opened. The characters were supported as 
follows: 

Bon Ohmnxd. .....'. Blvnor Zucni.ii> 

DoaOttavio, . . . . * . MgnorTomi. 

Leptaillo, Stgnor P« lliukini. 

Uazetto, BlgnorPoaio. 

n Commepdatore, Hanoi Di Assail. 

Sonne Anna, .,,:.. Mademoiselle loanran, 

Zetiaaa, ■ • Madam* Qajuuean. 

OoanaElvtj*, kUdaaa Cajtihj. 

Our repeat bat slusedy steaded to too great alenath 



of this revival ; we shall, therefore, content ourselves 
vrith offering a few general remarks, and defer a more 
full report until we have had tho benefit of a second 
representation, which is advertised for Tuesday the 6th 
instant. The difficult score of this opera has beengot 
up throughout in a very creditable manner ; the cho- 
ruses were aa perfect aa could be expected on a first 
performance, especially for a benefit; and the orchestra 
entered moat fully into the spirit of the magnificent 
instrumentation of Mozart. 

The few lines. which we have dedicated to Made- 
moiselle Suntag, at the commencement of the present 
article, will be sumeientto convince any of our readers, 
that the character of Jjonna Anna is perhaps the least 
calculated for the display of her talents, either in sing- 
ing or in acting. The delineation of filial despair, on 
the astaaainatioo of a patent, can beany tbiogbot con- 
genial with the ktxrexx nature! of the present repre- 
sentative. Zerltna, although personated by Madame 
Podor, was probably deemed below Mademoiselle Son- 
tag's station io the establish men! ; but the part in her 
hands would have proved a little gem. Her singing in 
Donna Anna was throughout perfectly correct, well 
studied, and chastely executed. We had Mozart's 

Signori Zuchelli's Don Giovanni is not new to us; 
he represented the Spsnish gallant at this theatre about 
six years since. We always delight in witnessing this 
gentleman in a comic character; it sits on him far more 
easily than the tragic parts, which he is so often called 
upon to fill, and the present may be styled a first-rate 
performance. The serenade, Deh men! alia feneitra, 
exquisitely accompanied by Spagnoletti, was delicious ; 
seldom it is that we hear it fully appreciated by an 
audience ; it generally, but unaccountably, fails in 
effect. 

Madame Caradori, in the unassuming part of 2a- 
lina, gave great satisfaction to her numberless friends 
in every part of the house t she was rapturously en- 
cored io almost every air. We cannot say as much for 
the Dan Ottavio of Signor Torri. This gentleman oc- 
casionally loses himself in his passages, and finds it 
somewhat difficult to regain the terra-Jlrma of the me- 
lody. Pellegrini's acting in Leporelh was excellent; 
and Porto threw almost a superabundance of vU comic* 
into the part of Maxetto ; he is a perfect grimacier, 
Madame CastelU went through the character of Elvira 
as well as her voice would permit. 

Mademoiselle Sontag is advertised to appear in the 
' Donna del Lago,' as well aa to fill the character of 
Dfdtwma, to Madame Paata'a OttUo, for the letter's 
benefit : it is also reported that she will appear in 



Drury'Lane. 

We spent a delightful evening at this theatre on Sa- 
turday last, Lunn's comedy of ' Roses and Thorns,' 
which was first produced at the Haymarket, whs 
brought forward on this occasion for the purpose of 
enlisting Mathews and Liston jointly in the service of 
the public. The attempt was altogether successful ; for 
it produced an overflowing and enjoying audience, who 
seemed to relwh the, ' two Arcadian*' with infinite 
teat. 

' Rosea and Thorns' contains many situations calcu- 
lated to bring the peculiaritiea of the eminent actors 
before-named into full relief; and the audience partici- 
pated as much in the good humour of Sir Hilary 
//curiums, (Liston,) a* they laughed at the admirably 
developed vinegar-laced and lesty-minded .Sir Valentine 
Verjuice, (Mathews.) In all Our experience of stage 
affairs, we certainly never saw characters better 
dressed or better represented than these two baronets. 
The laugh of liston was the most perfect and pro- 
vokingly contagious we have ever heard ; and we 
should do Mathews a great injustice did we not say, 
that he was sour as a decoction of wormwood, yet as 
sanative too, and more to be relished thanadisb of 
green olives after dinner. We have aaid that both 
characters were admirably dressed. Piston was at 
heart's-case under a mass of superincumbent coata, 
wsistccafth and hose ; and Mathews rendered his per- 
sonal defects in keeping with the scene. The comedy 



appla 



se; and we advise all the world to go and 



A petite piece, in one act, called, 'The School for 
Gallantry,' followed the play, by way of Interlude. 
The characters, which were few in Dumber, were cast 
as follows : 

Matilda Miae Euan Tana. 

Culontt MuilWt ....... Mi. Join. 



Colonel Mam/ell, an officer in the Austrian service, i* 
condemned to ten days' confinement for successfully 
charging the enemy, in disobedience to the order of m* 
General ; and Cornet LtmHnt, (Miss Love,) is seat to 
the same prison, also for a breach of military disei- 
ptinc a in sending; a challenge to some brother officers, 
who jeeriagly remarked on a scent-bottle which the 
Cornet always wore about bis person. The scene 
opens with the arrival of the Cornet, and the Colonel 
prays the Jailor to make the new comer an inmate of 
his apartment 'pour dtaiprr It chagrin.' The first 
conversation between the parties is on the subject of 
gallantry, and the Colonel gives the youngster the 
benefit of his experience in affairs of the heart, by pre- 
senting him with a grammar of gallantry composed 
during hit imprisonment. Little, however, doe* the 
unsuspecting rake think that the weapons he put* into 
the bands of Leontine , sliull be used against himself. 
The Cornet has toon occasion to put the maxims 
of bis tutor into practice ; for, at this* period, a lady 
arrives at the prison incog., who turns out to be the 
wife of the Colonel, with the joyful tidings of his re- 
lease. The lady is not without her suspicions that her 
husband is unfaithful, and accordingly she keeps up 
the disguise, and makes an appointment with Mansfett, 
for the next evening, in a particular apartment of the 
fortress. The note of assignation is deposited in tho 
Colonel's cap, unsealed, but, falling into the hands of 
the Cornet, he substitutes another note in its stead, in- 
viting the Colonel outside the ramparts, determined to 
keep the appointment within the fortress himself. The 
lady is pnnctusl ; but the veil of night does not enable 
her to discover that the gallant is not her husband. 
Under the impression that be really is so, however, 
she gives her imagined lord a ring; determined in 
the morning to reproach him with his infidelity; but 
before the dawn, the real husband appeals frozen with 
cold, from walking in the frosty air, to meet n lady, 
who, it is needless to say, never came. On the appear- 
ance of the 'real Simon Pure,' the Comet boasts of 
his successes, and, avowing the stratagem he has prac- 
tised, displays the ring he received as a pledge of lore. 
The husband, thunderstruck, recognises the wedding- 
ring of his wife, and hereupon repents him of the 
lesson he has given his pupil. The lady soon again 
appears; and, after some reproaches, an ccluircinrmrnt 
takes place, when it is dear that Matilda really ima- 
gined Leontine to have been her husband, and the 
Colonel is now satisfied that he lias not been cor unfed, 
Leontine now .recognises in Matilda the sister of the 
girl to whom he is himself betrothed, and Manefelt 
promises the young soldier that, if he nil! forget his 
(Hie Colonel's) grammar of gallantry, he shall be re- 
commended to his fair one, aa a fit person to be a 
member of the family. Hereupon, all matters being 
in a fair way for a marriage, the curtain drops. 

It were perhaps useless to enter on any lengthened 
remark on a trifle such as this. Suffice it, however, 
to say, that the piece is much too long ; and, though 
the dialogue is occasionally smart, it is often insipid ; 
but oflenest, dull and heavy. Miss Love had two 
songs which she executed with her accustomed power, 
and in the first of which she was encored. Jones, aa 
usual, was hustling, and ' o'er-in formed' with the spirit 
of cool impudence ; further than Ibis, he bad not much 
scope for the display of talent. 

A. the conclusion, though there were some mnlcou- 
tenls, yet the ' contents' were the more numerous, and 
the piece was given out for repetition amidst general 
apples* 



the house in a roar. We should remark, that Mr, 
Hooper is a very enckneyish and vulgar sort of 
...J fno wor d dilemma, he pronounced— 



Wo were tempted by the ninety-fifth representation 
of ' The March of intellect,' to pass nn hour at this 
Theatre on Saturday evening Inst, and were so well 
repaid by the performances of (he evening, that we 
should be doing an injustice not to afford theiu their 
just meed of praise. The first piece represented, was 
' The Spirit of the Hill,' the story of which is the 
same with ' The Somnambulist,' taken from the 
French, and performed at the great Theatres. The 
part of Laurettr, the principal character in the piece, 
was sustained by Mrs. Pitzwilliain with great taste and 
feeling ; and her innocence was so iiaite, and her sor- 
row so deep and sincere, aa to draw tears from both 
saxes in the most affecting portions of the tale. 

' The March of Intellect' followed ; and, in the In- 
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ti nam ben, hundred! coming to 
tefbre the corUin drew op, tl 



x this piece 
a drew up, there was not 
a, either in bores, pit, or gallery. 

Muter Burke's performance in the six successive 
characters of Miter Socratet Canteteon, Mr. Termor 
CLtary, Signor SordM, Blatter Bubble, Jack Rnttiin, 
and fiapoleon Buonaparte, ru to good, tint it would 
be difficult to ut in which chancier he excelled, fie 
kept the Lome in a continued roar of laughter and ap- 
pbutse, was encored in his tongs and violin solos, and 
appeared, on this ninety-fifth repetition, to give at 
Much reel delight nit™ possible to conceive. 

The performances of the evening ended with 'The 
Talisman,' which affords some splendid exhibitions of 
scenery, and in which Miat Percival, Mrt. Fittwilliam, 
Mr. Wynne, and Mr. Vale, (especially the ladies,} each 
sustained their parts effectively. 

Ifth 



paying hi 



NEW MUSIC. 



Tnt Basil of Ac Lifey, a grand Fantatia, or favourite 
Jritk Air fur the Piano-forte, with orchettral aeeom- 
pammcnti, (•dtibilum,) composed and dedicated to his 
friend, in Ireland. By J. B. Cramer, op. 76. 
Cramer and Co. 6t. Accompaniments, fii, 
Tflisiaa work of superior talent, taste, judgment, 
and feeling, and in every respect of the first class. It 
comraencei with a tutti, engraved in a smaller cha- 
racter, and well condensed for the piano-forte. An 
allegro tpirltoto atsai, in the key of C of one page, 
followed by a striking cadenza for the piano-forte, 
(also of one page,) to introduce a larghetto in 3-4 time, 
founded upon the air ' Peggy Bawn ;' other tutti and 
cadenza, usher in ' Mrs. Casey,' in the key of G, 
which, aa a striking 6-8 movement, occupies seven 
page* ; after this, we hare an allegro vivo in C 2-4, 
and an intereating andante in F, common time, which 
returns to the allegro and finishes the piece ; the whole 
presenting twenty-one pages of piano-forte music of 
the beat possible description, deserving the highest 



1 Sly Cupid,' a favourite Ballad, at tang ajnlta the ami- 
art mpplavte by Mitt if. CiLKic. The word* by J. 
Auguttine Wade, tkeMutic by F. Latour. Published 
by the Author. 2s. 

We present this at a very pleasing and lively trifle, 
quite easy to be sung, being within the compass of only 
seven notes, including G on the second line, and F on 
the fifth line, in 2-4 time, and in the key of C. The 
title is adorned (as is now usual) with an interesting 
and well -executed lithographic sketch of Cupid, appear- 
ing to weep by the margin of a brook, and the whole 
it presented in good taste. 

Drettler'* Selection of Btauliei, villi emtelathmenti, 
fir the Flute, dedicated to Amateun. (No. 1.) Cocki 
and Co. 3s. 



We feel much s 



isfaction in recommending this 
very desirable work to the particular notice of the 
flautist, since we are persuaded he will derive infinite 
pleasure, at weH as improvement, from the perusal and 
practice of it On comparison, it will be found to con- 
tain more various and useful music than any other 
publication of the kind, (that we have yet met with,) 
and each number will present from ten to fourteen 

tleeea, chiefly by the first composers. The selection 
i the first number it as follows: 1. An Adagio inC, 
3-4 time, by Tnlon. 2. * Umbra Adorata,' as sung by 
Madame Pasta, in D, common time. 3. Rossini's 
March, from ' La Doruudel Lago,' arranged in £ flat. 
4. A pleating German Air, (an allegretto in G, 6-8 
time,) with four pleasing variations, by Dressier. 5. 
' Gramschree Molly,' in B flat, with one allegretto 
variation. 6 ' Gkrvinette Cavalier,' adapted at a Qua- 
drilU, in G. (This is not in good taste.) 7. A favourite 
Wilts of Gallemberg's. 8. ' Una voce poco fit,' well 
arranged In C. 9. * La Suissesse an herd do lac,' an 
nudantinoin E, fi-8. 10. A Folacea, by Berbignier, 
in D. 11. Rossini's beautiful Quintette, from 'Most 
in Egitto,' ' Celeste mar placate," as a Duct for two 
Bates, in G, 3-4 time. 12. 'Je soil Lindor,' embel- 
lished by Tulnn. And, 13. The much-admired Prayer 
from ' Most in Egitto,' in D minor, ' Dal too stellato 
soglio.' That thirteen interesting and desirable pieces 
are well adapted, well brought out, and otTend at fast 



than threepence each .'In our next review, we shall notice 
the selection forming the second book, and continue 
doing so until the twelve numbers are published, which 
are to complete the work. 



"The Bonnie Fitk Wife,' a celebrated Scotch Sang. 

Written by a Lady, computed and arranged by C. S, 

Ham, Mayhew. 2s. Coloured, 3s. 

This is a bagatelle, adapted to the air ' Caller Her- 
ring,' within the compass of C below the stave, and E 
in the 4th space. The principal theme is a collection 
of the Fish Women's Cries in Edinburgh, and the whole 
forming a very characteristic and lively sketch. The 
ornamented title exhibits toe three following popular 
vocalists, habited at Fish Girls, with their creels, viz : 
Madame Vestris, with the motto ' Light baskets and 
light hearts ; ' Miss Love, ' Buy Caller herring ; ' and 
Miss Stephens, with a hasket full at her back, ' Going 
to market.' The whole may be said to be, at least, 
equal to any of the ephemeral production! enjoying 
present popularity. _^^_______ 



treated by M. Hummel; his arrangement : 

keeping with the style of the subject, but 



frittered into a noisy succession of flourishing semi 
quavers, arpeggios, and cadenzas, con furioto 1 Tbis 
Rondo it presented at the first of a series of six, and 
we trust we shall be able to furnish a more flattering 
review of the succeeding numbers. 



ENGRAVINGS. 



matte. Bulcock. London, 1328. 

We had before occasion to advert to this fine Mezzo - 
tinto, as in a forward state of preparation ; and, having 
now been furnished with a finished impression, we 
can speak confidently aa to its merits. The scene itself 
it very beautiful, and the skilful manner in which it it 
both drawn and engraved, exhibits its characteristics 
with great force and truth. 



MademoiteOe Sontag. Drawn on Stone, by Albert 
Hoffay, from the original, in Mademaitclle Sontag't 
possesion. B. J. M'Clcarv, St. James's Street, Lon- 
don, 1828. 

The portraits of this interesting lady improve at 
they multiply. This it tbe fourth that has already 
come under our notice, and it is decidedly the best. 
We have now had opportunities of seeing her sufficient 
to impress her likeness strongly on the memory ; and 
we can say truly, that the portrait before us combines 
greater fidelity of resemblance with sweetness of ex- 
pression, than any that has yet appeared. We still 
hope, however, that a higher class of art than Litho- 
graphy will be employed for this purpose ; though 
these rapid sketches, which nothing but Lithography 
could produce In so short a time, may serve to satisfy 
the impatience of the public desire. 



This is a very interesting and spirited delineation of 
youthful frolic, and would form an appropriate com- 
panion to ' The Mischievous Boy,' noticed in a former 
number of "The Athenaum.' The scene is the interior 
of a Cottage, and the subject, three Urchins, who, hav- 
ing been ' playing at rebels or soldiers,' hare taken 
their sister's doll a prisoner, and, fastening it to a 
slake, are in the act of blowing it to pieces by a brass 
Cannon planted On the top of an empty barrel. The 
composition, groupiag, and expression, are all marked 
by skill and humour ; And tbe engraving, which It in the 
line manner, is very beautifully finished. The print is 
dedicated, by permission, to the Princess Sophia, and 
it quite worthy her patronage. 

Health and Long Life to the JOug. Bngrmtd by H. 

Say, after a Painting by M. W. Shape. Sams. 

London, 1828. 

Thi» is a very spirited portrait of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, in his full dress, as a General Officer, wearing 
hit ribband and collar, and in hit capacity, apparently. 



of president of a banquet, standing erect at the head of 
a table, leaning his left hand on the arm of a preaidea- 
tial chair ; and, with his right, elevating high the glass 
with which he pledges the loyal toast, chosen for the 
inscription of the plate. On the table before him are 
wines and fruits ; and, through an open casement on 
his right, is seen tbe perspective of the Hone Guards, 
the Admiralty, and tbe line of buildings extending 
from these to the north ; the view being probably taken 
from the banqueting- room of Whitehall Palace- It is 
altogether a spirited subject, well designed, and exe- 
cuted in the best style of mezzotintu engraving. The 
portrait it faithful, and all the accompaniment* are in 
excellent harmony and keeping. 



The Traveller attached. Engraved by W. Oilier, after m 
Fainting by D. T. Egtrton. Bulcock. London, 

1828. 



There are few c 



t in which Mezzotinto c 



can throw in masses over a whole picture, and tbe 
brilliance which such objects aa a full moon, a flaah of 
fire, or even reflected light, acquire by contrast, are 
favourable to each. In the print before us, this it par- 
ticularly apparent. The scene is a solitary road at the 
base of a rocky hill, with one si"*— 



back, and is attacked by one who discharges a pistol 
from behind, while another figure it seen reclining 
across the road. The lights and shadows are well 
managed ; and, altogether, the print is a very striking 



Miranda. Engraved by Edward Serhen, Historical 
Engraver to hit Majeity, from a Painting by W. 
Hilton, R. A, Moon, Boys, and Graves. London, 
1828. 

' The gentle mien, the placid feature. 
Bespeak that jullelest, 1ut»1t creature, 



This is the character intended to be pourtrayed in 
the picture of Mr. Hilton, which was painted, we learn, 
expressly for Mr. Scriven to engrave. It n 
Miranda coming forth from the dark and c 
cliffs of Prospero's cell, and looking down with a m._ 
ture of fear. and surprise upon the foaming surges of 
tbe ocean that Issfi the rocks below— where the still 
boiling wave, the solitary sea-mew, and the brightening 
of the distant horizon, give a fine idea of an » h * fi "f; 
storm. Ferdinand is seen approaching the cave, bear- 
ing a log, as represented at the opening of the first 
scene in tbe third act of ' The Tempest ;' and Miranda 
appears to express, in her trembling timidity, tlie sen- 
timents given to her, on the first interview with Ferdi- 
nand, by the poet : 



Wore that 1 mar call men, than von, good friend. 
And my dear father ■ bow featuns an abroad, 

fThe Jewel in my dower,] I would not wish 
Any companion In the world but von.' 
The engraving;, which is in the line manner, ft axe 

cured with Mr. Scriven 's usual ability, and maintain! his 
well-established reputation at an artist. 

Portrait of Tkomat Clarkton, Etc., M~A., Autkor of the 
' Hittory of Ike Abolition of Ike Stave Trade,' from 
Ike Original Picture, painted by O.R. A.Ckalon,Etf^ 
JL A. Engraved by C. Turner, Eto., Engraver to 
Ordinary to Hit Mirjmty. Size 23 inchot by 7ft, 
21 1. Piper, Ipswich; and Colnaghi and Son, 'Lon- 
don, 1828- 

THE original painting of this distinguished philan- 
thropist was exhibited in 1824, at the Royal Academy, 



and then generally pronounced to be an excellent pic- 
— The publication of an engraving from it ha* 
indertaken by a spirited and enterprising book' 

fed by a long list of d~"- 

communkated their n 
at subscribers before the Print appeared. In moral 
interest, the portraits of few men could exceed that 
of the present subject, whose name is so fsjDJharly 
known, and so constantly associated with all that is 
benevolent, that to look, upon it is sufficient to inspire 
virtuous thoughts and philanthropic resolutions- This 
interest the artist has heightened by various accessorise, 
all. in excellent taste an$ keeping ; while the engraver 
has done full justice to bit .portion, of the labour, and 
sent forth a specimen of fine mezaotinto, which the 
moat fiHtjdwot may approve, It it appropriately sjadi- 
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cited by permission to the Duke of Gloucester, the 
President of the Society for the Abolition of Slavery : 
sad, among the Dames of the subscribers, we observe 
those of the Duke of Sussex, the Bishops of Chester and 
Norwich, LoidsBristolandJeiroyn.Mestro. Brougham, 
Birkbeck, Buxton, Wilbcrforce, and other distinguished 
disciples and admirers of the benevolent individual, 
whose name stands deservedly at the bead of those who 
hire laboured SO long and «o realously in the (treat 
work of abolishing slavery , with all its abominations, 
in every quarter to which liieir iunnencc csn extend. 

HAYTER'8 NEW TREATISE" ON COLOURS. 



Jfan Treatite «t Colours. By C. Hayter, Portrait 
Painter, and Profeuar of Pcrtpectne to Her late 
Royal Highnat, the Princess Charlotte 0/ State Co- 
burg, atnmed ai the batii if a perfect Syttrm. 4 to. 
16*. Booth. London, 182B. 
This U a very ingenious and useful work, and one 
thai cannot fail to be a valuable assistant to all young 
artists, who would clearly understand the principles on 
which colours change by union, and the relationship 
in which all their varieties' stand to each other. It is 
as important to the painter as is the gamut of notes to 
the musician, or the numeration table to the arith- 
metician. Mr. Hayter deduces all the variety of shades 
and tint* that exist, or can be produced, from the parent 
or primitive colours, yellow, red, and blue. This is ex- 
emplified by an ingenious and convincing diagram, 
which Mr. Hayter has named the ultimatum ; and, in- 
deed, it would be difficult*) make demonstration more 
dear. His Chromatic Scale and Painter's Compass 
are truth itself, the gradittioni of which are their natu- 
ral consequences ; and their eombinafunu he has given 
in such a manner, as most dearly to elucidate his sys- 
tem. His Grand Ultimatum, the triangularly convo- 
jnting labyrinth, seems 1 the very multuax in parvo of 
admixture, from the purity of primitive colour to po- 
sitive blackness, and is really a beautiful and convincing 
study. The days of Praxiteles and Zeuxis have long 
■ since fled: the unchanged pigments from the ruined 
walls of Hercnlananm, are still objects of wonder; 
and even the chemical researches of the Flemish school 
are seldom to be found in the English artist's study. 
What the London University may do for the artists of 
the rising generation, remains to be seen. If, however, 
to Mr. Haytcr'slabour, research, and elucidation, were 
added letter-press matter, somewhat less ' mathemati- 
cally erudite,' and better soiled to the apprehension of 
700th, his book might be a useful and popular V*de 
JUccurn with the young cotonrist, with whom too much 
has been left, since the days of Rubens, to the rude 
and indefinite range of ttute and feeling, and the all- 
iwrrful, (because fashionable,) examples of men who 
•truck out a peculiar style of colouring each for 






' PHENOMENA OF JUPITER, FOR MAY. 



AT SS minutes 30 seconds past 8, in the evening of 
the 8th, the first satellite emerges from the shadow 
of Jupiter, and at 10, is seen at the distance of .0.5 to 
the east of him ; the fourth is also observed to the east 
of the primary, at the distance of 2.2, and the third at 
5.0, being likewise on the east of Jupiter, and near its 
greatest elongation ; these satellites are all receding 
from the planet. On the west at the distance of 2.8 ia 
seen the second, which is also seceding from Jupiter. 
On the 9th, at 10 in the evening, the third and fourth 
are observed to the east of the primary, the former at 
the distance of 3.9 approaching Jupiter, and the latter 
at 5.0 receding from him; these satellites are noticed to 
recede from each orhcr during the night. On the west 
of the planet, are seen the ftrst and second near each 
other, the distance of the first is 1.2, and that of the 
second 1.1 ; these satellites are also receding fiom 
each other, the second approaching, and the first re- 
ceding from, Jupiter. At thirty minutes past eleven, 
the second has arrived nearly at the limb of Jupiter, 
and shortly afterwards disappears behind the planet. 
The other three satellites only are visible until forty- 
three minutes forty-eight seconds paat two in the 
morning of the 10th, when the second emerges from 
the shadow of the primary ; during the remainder of 
the morning, it is obserVM a little 19 the east of, and 

fradually receding from, Jiffiitcr. At ten in the even- 
ng of this day the first is noticed at the distance of 1.9 
to the east of the planet, the second at 3.2, and the 
fourth at ".8, tbeir satellites being also observed to the 
east : at the distance of 0.5 to the west of the primary 
Is seen the third ; all the satellites are receding from 
Jupiter, and win be observed in the same order during 
th4wrn*oftht£tt(. \ 



On the evening of the 11th, at ten, the first, second, 
and third are noticed to the west of the primary, the 
first being observed at its greatest elongation : its dis- 
tance ia 2.6. The satellite nearest the planet is the 
second, st the distance of 0.5 ; it is receding from 
Jupiter : the first is consequently approaching it. The 
satellite farthest from the planet is the third, its dis- 
tance being 4.3 ; it is also receding from the primary : 
the distance between this satellite and the first will 
consequently be seen to increase. On the eaat of 
Jupiter, very near its greatest elongation, and at the 
distance of 9. 1 , is observed the fourth ; it recedes very 
slowly from the planet : this satellite has passed its 
greatest elongation at 10 on the following evening, and 
is seen at the distance of 9.6 very gradually approach- 
ing the primary. The first haa also just pasaed its 
eastern elongation, and ia gradually approaching Ju- 
piter ; its distance is 2.4. jtic third has also just reach- 
ed its greatest western elongation, its distance being 
5.6. The second is also noticed to the west of the pri- 
mary, at the distance of 3.6, approaching it The first 
and fourth appear nearly in conjunction, as seen from 
Jupiter, and the third in Opposition tn them.. This 
evening will prevent some interesting observations, as 
three of the satellites are near their greatest elonga- 
tions. On the 13th, at 10 in the evening, the second 
is observed at 2.0 to the east of the planet, receding 
from it, and the fourth approaching the primary at the 
distance of 8.4 : they are consequently approaching 
each other. On the west of Jupiter are seen the first 
and third, both approaching the primary; the former at 
the distance of 1.8, and the latter at 2.6. The motion 
of the first being the swiftest, the distance between it 
and the third is observed gradually to increase. It does 
not reach Jupiter before he seta, the time of his setting 
being 58 minutes past 3 in the morning of the 14th 
inst. At this time his situation in the ecliptic is 7 de- 
grees 45 minutes of Scorpio, his latitude being 1 de- 
gree 22 minutes north : he is distant from 5 Libras 
3 degrees 3D minutes, from a*Librst 3 degrees 54 mi- 
nutes, from a Libras 5 degrees, from A Virginia 3 
degrees 30 minutes, and from 2 Virginia 2 degree* 
48 minutes. Heia consequently the apex of an isosceles 
triangle, 5 Libra? and \ Virginia forming the baae ; 
and from the 3d to the 13th he forms scalene triangles 
with a and p Libras, the latter star and 5 libra, p 
Libras and 2 Virginia, and the latter star and \ Vir- 



NEYVSTEAD ABBEY. 



A writer in a recent number of ' The Literary 
Gazette,' (April 19,) has given the public a view of the 
celebrated Abbey of Newatead, taken in the depth of 
winter, when the keenness and severity of the weather 
seem, if we may judge from the conclusion of his 
description, to have operated so strongly on his feelings 
as to have benumbed hit charity, and led him to libel 
the family residing at that seat in the following 
passage: 

'This pile, once the secluded haunt of those who had retired 
from the world, and devoted themselves to God, is now the 
■eat of dandy valets and forward (room*— the seat of fashion 
and Its follies, where the corruption 0/ manners a/ the nine- 
teenlh century tninti every notter fltlinr of the heurt, and cold 
formulUu taket the plait of Pordfof Itnevotrnce.' 

In order to present another picture of the manners 
and character of those now inhabiting this classic 
ground, we present a statement furnished us for the 
purpose, presenting a view of the Abbey and its 
inmates, taken in a warmer season, and with feelings 
more in unison with the acknowledged liberality, kind- 
ness, and hospitality of the present owner of that 
venerable pile. The letter is as follows : 

Sin, — 1 have been in the habit of riaiting the Abbey 
of Newatead, long before it became the property of the 
present proprietor, and during the time that it was the 
residence of the illustrious poet. I have known many 
who undertook a pilgrimage to the ruined monastery 
at the expenae of great pentonal inconvenience, if not 
of danger, arising from the necessity of passing 
through a swamp which surrounded the buildings 
withawt, and from the accunsjjfctfon of rubbish and 
the state of decay within. At the time it passed from 
the bands of Lord Byron into those of his gallant 
friend and school-fellow. Colonel Wildman, it was 
approached over a barren and deep sand, the ground 
on all sides speaking a wretchedness corresponding 
with the still greater signs of desolation within and 
around the Abbey itself. The beautiful western front 
of the conventual church was caaanhling into ruin ; 
disfigured as it waa by a I arbarosB innovstion of a 
large four -cornered latticed window ; the pavement of 
the cloisters was torn up and the surface beneath.it 
dug up, the crypt* were filled with earth and rubbish. 



while the ceilings were hastening to their fall ; and, to 
complete the scene, the garden had become a 
morass choked with the growth of weeds. Weal 
might Byron weep over this state of the house of bat 



'Newstsadt -what saod'nior cSmiige of scene is tbew I 

Thy yawnlna/ srch betokens slow decay - t 
The last and youngest of a noble line 

Now noils thy tnooldernig turrets In Ids sway. 

Thy vaults, when dead at feodal agea sleep— 
Thy cloisters, pervious to the wintry ■howara : 

These, thsae be views, and views mam but to weep.' 
Such waa Newatead when it came Into the possession 
of the present owner, and bow is it now ? 

Hie visitor approaches from the high road along 
another winding through plantations over the hill and 
down a valley, at the further end of which turrets and 
minarets man the site of the venerable remains of that 
church, while, beyond this, an extensive lake ranges 
under huis crowned with masses of the ancient wood. 
Bat Byron's words best describe it. 

■ It stood nbosara'd tea happy valley, 

Crown'd by high wooelaaae, where ens ovoid oak 



The dappled foresters- as day awoke. 
The branching stag swept down, with all bis herd. 

To quaff a biook -which mnrmnred like a bird. 
' Before the mansion ley a lucid Iske, 

IfrtshlyM 



Tho woods (loped downwards to It* brink, and Stood 
With than- green fanes fond upon the flood.' 
On reaching the Abbey, the first striking object is 
the ruined screen of the conventual church, dedicated to 
the Virgin, whose figure, holding the infant Saviour in 
her arms, is sculptured in the niche at the crown of 
the arch of the nreat window ; 

* A sjlorkn remnant of the CMUa pile, 
(While yet the church was Rome's,) «ood,bslf apart, 
grand arch, which once 




' But in a higher rdche, alone, but er 
The Virgin mother of the Qod-bom c 
With her son in bar blest ar 




Shorn of Its glass of thousand colourings, 
Thro' wbtoh the deepened glories once could enter. 
Streaming off from the son Use seraph's wings. 
Now yawns all desolate j -■ now loud, uow fainter. 
The gale sweeps thro ' its fret-work, and oft atngs 
The owl his snthesa, where the sUaeCd quire 
lie with their hallelujahs, queneh'd like the.' 
The arc hi lecture, with a taste correct in the extreme, 
is perfectly restored ; all the frightful innovations bars 
been closed, and the whole haa undergone thorocgh 
reparation. The cloisters are renovated, the pavement 
relaid, and the arched openings perfected. The chapel 
is more than restored to all its original beauty and 
solemnity, while the whole fabric has undergone a re- 
vision which, retaining all the comfort* and accommo- 
dations of a modern edifice, has all the characters of a 
monastic building. When the visitor haa traversed 
the magnificent refectory, now a drawing-room of 
princely dimensions, and which rests upon the solid 
arches of the crypt below, and has pasaed through the 
various galleries, the library, the banqueting- ha II, the 
vwajtsd vestibule, and the cloisters, he la led to the sur- 
vVoftssBJsssssssMsossssssV lllnolf afcfr IHW 
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upon the eoatecrated area of the Abbey Church, when 
majestic, tuwering, find umbrageous trees throw * pro- 
tecting nail n sombre abode upon (he site of the ruined 
fhurch, and upon :he beautiful sod which covers !u 
aisles. Od the east, lies the exteaaive garden of the 
Monastery, with its high terraced walks, quaint par- 
terres, its immense pool of dear running water, set in 
a broad frame of the greenest grass, *its lordly trees 
ard shady walks, from various points of which inter- 
esting parts of the building are occasional])- caught 
On the south side a noble range of building, forming 
the principal front of the Abbey, looks over a sheet of 
water into the park and grounds beyond, commanding 
a bcmitiful view of lawn and upland scenery. While, 
before the western front, which comprehends, in one 






,city u 



Such is Newstead, and Booh it has been made by the 
taste of the present possessor) one who has ever 
thrown open the doors of this Abbey to tbe reception 
of every rtnectabk applicant for admission ; one who, 
in the circle of bis own friends, is known to exercise 
the rites of a refined and unlimited hospitality; one, 
whose engaging and condescending manner* have en- 
deared him to every claas of people around him. His 
acts of benevolence and charity hare been carried to 
no common extent; and, indeed, particulars of the 
niost Interesting nature might be detailed, to which his 
bounty fans given birth, equalled only by the fictions 
of romance. With tbe deep and proper feelings of reli- 
gion, too, he bas established, on the Sabbath, a regular 
service in his chapel, at which the neighbouring pea- 
santry or visitors are permitted to join with tbe family : 
in short, it is sufficient to say, that the pursuits of the 
poKscssor of Newstead are those of a man of taste and 
refinement.' Amidst his grounds, and in his Abbey, 
(over the whole of which the spirit of Byron bss cast a 
charm,} in his library of well-chosen and valuable 
books, and amidst the elegancies of life, ha passes bis 
time, ever ready to show the courtesies of society to 
strangers, to receive his friends with a hospitality as 
sirrere ns it is warm, and to extend the hand of cha- 
rily to the poor ant necessitous. — 1 an, Sir, your obe- 
dient Servant, 

One of tpe Brethren of a 

Neigh bo uk i no Pitiosr. 



VARIETIES. 



iplcte success. The principal personage is s young 
seamstress, who is taken from ber vulgar occupation, 
by a man of rank, to make her appearance on tbe 
stage. Wit, humous, and sentiment abound ; and the 
authors, MeUicun SWtrrftfr, firsusctr, and Anidie, 



the house was Ailed to the very burden, — 
there was no beaming, and tnarht of approbation 
were universal. 

Tnm PtuHca op Orame. 

The departure of the hereditary Prince for Saint 
Pttcrsburgh bus given rite to much speculation in 
France and tbe Low Countries. It has been repre- 
sented by some that his Royal Highness is to have a 
command in the armies of Russia in their intended 
attack on Turkey. Others allege that the Emperor 
Nicholas has offered him the Crown of Greece, and 
that he has accepted the bearskin ere the bear be 
caught. A third party supposes, with more proba- 
bility, that from the close connection of the Prince 
with England formerly, and his personal relation to 
the Duke of Wellington, he has consented to interfere 
with the Emperor Nicholas, for the purposes of paci- 
fication. His Royal Highness is too wise to under- 
take a fool's errand : (o we must wait with patience, 
and a short time will serve to explain the motive* of 
ids journey. 

L'Okm-eline Rosse. 

Mademoiselle Leontine-Fay bss produced a great 
sensation at Paris, as the perjonifier of a dumb Russian 
girl, in tbe drama of M. Scribe, of the above name, 
just produced at the Theatre de Madame. She ie a 
delightful actress ; and, had we not Miss Kelly, and 
did not the remembrance of Mrs. Charles Kemble exist 
with v 



eight 



Ci.mtmre, tbe Maid, ii KrkvousJj suspected, 
Of stealing that which L'lmmulanee collected.* 

Louis Buonaparte. 
The Ex-King of Holland, who ha* for some years 

Cast frequently visited Florence, has just purchased an 
otel in that delightful city, where he intends in future 
to take up his residence. 

Goethe. 

' Ecmont,' a tragedy of this illustrious poet, was 

brought forward on the 22<1 of March, at the theatre 

of Frankfort. Tbe music of the piece was by Bsctho- 

1,\ Fiancee de Lammrrmook. 
The admirable tale of Sir Walter Scott, has' fur- 
nished M. Ducangt with the subject of a drama, which 
has been just represented at the TkMtre tie la Parti 
St. Martin, at Paris, with complete success. M. 
Frederic and Madame Ihrrval, who perform tbe princi- 
pal characters, have added to their already deservedly 
high reputation by their acting in this piece. 

Le Chateau de M. de Baron. 
Le Theatre de* Vurietrs tells steps with its rivals in 
tbe march of fame and riches. Really, Morton, Rey- 
nolds, Hook, and Co., when shall we nave any vi/riiti 
from you ? The story is made up of a troop of stroll 
ing players, who reform, by ridicule, the conduct of t 
parvenu, proud of his newly acquired title* sud cha- 
teau ; then there is a pretended Prince, who distribute* 
decorations and honours in profusion, and without 
discrimination, i doubt whether this would do in Lon- 
don : Air. , the licenser, might be apt to deem 

tbe satire too severe at this moment. 
La Demoiselle i»u Cowptmr, ou lb Prbmier 

Debut. 
This i* the title of « VmdnUtt, which has been lust 
at tbe theatre of feat name, at Paris, with 



charming 

a person : but we of the olden time are content to 
boast of Mrs. Charles Kemble. 1 wish we could see 
her revive for once in Cinderella ; as for our ions, they 
may well be proud of Miss Kelly. For the plot of M. 
Scribe's piece, it is just as intricate as the question of 
the Corn Laws, and 'The Athens-urn' has but 
pages to describe it in ; besides, it would not be 1 

anticipate the patent English mangle of , for it 

will no doubt be subject to the operation until all in- 
terest and wit be fairly preued out of it. The original 
(not M. , bnt the piece) is a conipoiitk 

C things, taken from olden plays, in place and 
_ :; but we Can yet bear to laugh at what our fathers 
laughed at before us. It is abundant in wit, . 
ness, interest, and plagiarisms, and has deservedly been 

applauded. If — has it on the London boards, 

and he hopes for favour, let him render all the perhont? 
dumb, as the "Orpheline Russe,' and mayhap be may 
have one chance in his favour. 

MatbimonialNu mbrali. 

■ So lahslr wedded, yttooqi 

Reflect, my idem' 



Uffvamw 






u wife ■ 



jon'd swear we're nemif .' 
M.Ror. 
All goes on merrily in France since the change of 
Ministry, and hearts are light and gay since the 
country has been relieved from the night-mare sway 
Of M. de Villele. The present Minuter of Finance, 
sharing in tbe joy of his compatriots, has, with tbe 
production of the budget, announced his intention of 
adopting tna.fi and Mm to procure himself a wife, 
and has turned his thoughts towards Mademoiselle De 
Baville, the lovely daughter of M. 1' Architect* du 
Theatre du Gymnase. Mademoiselle is said to be ' of 
the first order of fine forms ( ' while Monsieur has 
opened his approaches, relying more on D'er-iane 
qualities, than on his sixty-three years and two 
daughters, for success. Notwithstanding the minister's 
peerage, and bis accumulation of eight handred thou- 
sand francs of rentet, it it snore than probable, that, 
wen she to consult her own inclination. Mademoi- 
selle would prefer small change, as the young lady, 
who, having a snagemarian proposed to bier at a bus- 
band, duti/uny replied, ' Dear mamma, if it be all the 
same to you, instead of a spoase of sixty, I would pre- 
fer two at thirty each.' * D* gustibus bod est dis- 

Lb Due be Rawieo. 

Bossange,the bookseller, having purchased the manu- 
script of tbe ' Me'moires du Due de Rorigo,' this work 
is announced aa dearly ready for publication. There 
can be nothing more calculated to excite curiosity than 
the history of Savery's life, which has been, through- 
out, of the most eventful character. After the fall of 



time confined there, ID Fort Emanuel, 
Ticing, however, freely permitted to take exercise to th* 
itmoat extent of the fortifications, whence be might be 
een, from the city la Valette, walking on the ram- 
parts, with his companions in captivity. I believe Sir 
Thomas Maitland, Governor of the island, paid him ■ 
visit once or twice ; but preserved, it was said, a far 
too dignified manner toward* one who bad been so 
largely aiTccted by reverse of fortune, whatever might 
hare been hi* errors and his crimes. Why he wis se- 
lected for punishment I know not ; and, perhaps those 
who bad directed it were as little capable of telling, for 
the mode of liberating him was somewhat curious. The 
vessel of Captain Llewellyn, in the Smyrna trade, had 
cleared out from the port of Malta one morning; but 
although tbe wind was fair for his voyage to the Le- 
vant, those who knew him (and who did not know the 
best boon- com pan ion and singer that ever sailed tbe 
Mediterranean .') were surprised (hat the brig stood on 
and off the entire day : and evening set in, while the 
still practised tbe same manoeuvre. The night bad 
somewhat advanced, when Llewellyn appeared at a 
party, where he was heartily rallied for his not taking; 
advantage of the westerly breeze to prosecute hat 
voyage: but he drank his wine, and sang his song — 
and midnight was long past ere the jovial sitting was 
concluded. At day-light, however, be was out of tight, 
and Fort Emanuel was deserted by its former tenants, 
(for with Savary were Lallemand, Polo wski, and othersj 
and it was whispered, (for it is wonderful the degree 
of mystery that prevailed in little things under the then 
colonial regime,] that the Duke had been embarked at 
midnight in tbe brig fur Smyrna. There ha arrived 
safely; hut was near being assassinated, if I remember 
well, on bis landing. A manuscript of his Memoirs 
was reported, after his departure from Malta, to he ia 
the hands of a Mr. Corner, captain of tbe port there; 
but whether they were confided to him by the author or 
the Government, 1 know not. Probably it ia the saaaa 
which now promises to be so productive to If. Boa- 
aange. 

Gall tub Craniolocut. 
The Germans are far more tenacioot of a goad 
thing than their sprightly neighbour* the French, or our- 
selves. ThesknllofAdarn himself isaboutnsnr ssinla- 
reiting to the latter, as a research of thair cranium* to 
find i ndexet of the soul — if a French man'* spiritual natasie 
be not rather what Dryrien «iHily enough, in hi* wrW- 
anmuof ' The Tempest,' called / a little blue thing that 
flies about on a frosty rnorning.' A Germ— is, now a y, 
serious in what he undertakes, whether it be lava #r 
war, sentiment or eatiag. Like the ancient Egyptians, 
bis life and faculties are devoted toon*, and but sjnr, ab- 
ject; therefore, they perfect, but seldom invent; aad pa- 
tience and perseverance supply the place of thought or 
enterprise. Lord Clanwilliam — a Grsekyontb— j High- 
lander— ran Air of Rossini (and he has plenty, Hbhs 
knows) — a new quadrille — are all capable of producing a 
tnufltHw at Paris ; but pork apd aour-croat ferofead, that 
sach toys should move a German's soul! When Ae fetls, 



nhir 



hat msy well justify the earthquake- like 

; it must be important in itself and to 

ting to his own generation then to 



him ; no less interesting l 
posterity; it m 

life, death, and immortality. At Vienna, caal is lass 
lurable, as it is more enduring ; and, if oonsisirwy 
a virtue, they hare it in perfection in all thing*, 
good, bed, and indifferent. Gall took It into bss neat, 
a short time since, t* visit one of the prisons of Hi 
country, where he was unknown to its inmates ai 
they were to him. One man, who, nnder a shabby et- 
tenor, gave signs of having seen better dsff, with dtfl. 
cnlty submitted to the eraniologieal attempts of the 

Professor ; but, being induced, after s '— 

Gall addressed him by observing, ' t 
deplored that he had attempted to gain snbsi 

vile or iniquitous means, at tbe faculties ef a 

were so largely developed in his globe, that mute and for- 
tune would undoubtedly have attended his histrionic ef 
forts.' The prisoner, taken by surprise, burst into tears, 
confessed bts name and origin, and proved bimsebfto ha 
one who bad long shared no limited portion of public 
favour as a comic sctor^ but whom vicious pursuits snd 
profligacy had now consigned to s shameful abode. This 
circumstance has revived ancient pmHlcctio us in favour- 
of the system, and head* arc once more worked at, 
from the Emperor to the cottager, from Metlemicb to 
his serf, to ascertain the legitimate claims llf unfledged 
and yetunconscious statesmen, poets, aud warriors. Let 
the First Lord of the Treasury look to it, for it it re- 
ported that Gall intends to revisit England. If ever 
there were a esse where the Alien laws should be se- 
verely enforced, it would aj in bit, ti he might, haply. 
1*A th* rnhii i intu Tiliii nan * ■ Mitt ■ h iTi I bi ^fa 
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CaSIMIB Da Li VlCNE. 

' La Princess AureHe," a Comedy in fire act* and in 
■verse, haa been nnnonnreil as in preparation at the 

Theatre Framjais, at Paris j and, if wc are to form a 
judgment of its possible success by the merit* of tbe 
dramatic pieces as yet produced by thX talenuni anthor, 
it will be equally honourable to himself and hf* country. 
A cbasteness of conception, regularity of plot and 

Brity of style, bare distinguished the composition b of 
. De La Vigne hitherto ; and, if deprived of that 
broader character of farce which a British public now 
" Mods, they are only tbe more calculated to endure 
' ' ' -meral existence aUowaed to our more 
We hare often heard it drawled out 
by sun.e logitettt, the affecting srofesaor of ' our 
land's language,' in the Cafh of Paris, that De La 
Vigne's comedies would not be suffered in England, to 
tbe inexpressible hprror of some shoulder- elevating 
Frenchman. We believe it; but, without intending 
ihe slightest compliment to British taste, and can even 
suppose, that those who admire the productions of 
Reynolds, Morton, Diamond, and Hooke, might feel 
tome difficulty in duly appreciating the merits of 
Casimir De La Vigne. Since the above was written, 
the piece has been produced ; but with an effect far in- 
ferior to what the friends of the poet had anticipated, 
and which the name of the author might have augured. 






The sryle hi 



of the t 






i forcible, but there is n defect of plot 
dratnntic situation. These would have been no obsta- 
cles probably to the success of a drama on the London 
hour ;ls, but the French are unconscionably fastidious. 
H a Ron N -a l - R a s r hi i n . 
The caliph Haroun-al-Raachid, having fallen in lore 
with a female slave belonging to his brother Ibrahim, 
desired to purchase her, and offered an enormous price 
for her person. Ibrahim was by no means disinclined 
to accede to bis brother's wish, but he had twarn never 
to dispose of her, and was therefore at a loss how to 
oblige the monareli without violating his oath. Abu- 
Joseph, a learned and cunning scribe, being called in to 
advise, spefdily bit upon an expedient. Tbe caliph was 
to offer double the sum first tendered, bat Ibrahim was 
only to accept one-half of it, and make him ajn-tttHI 
of the other, by which means he could not be legally 
■aid to have mU the slave. This arrangement, bow- 
pediments, which Abu-Joseph next discovered ; the 
law forbids a Musulman to touch even the garment of 
bis brother'* concubine, until she shall have been trans- 
ferred to some third party. Abu-Joseph was too dex- 
terous a hand to ' stick in this new morass,' and whis- 
pered into the caliph's ear, that ' be should marry her 
to one of his slaves, on condition that he should in- 
stantly cast her off.' The espousal took pHlce ; but a 
fresh and unanticipated obstacle threatened, to baffle 
all their calculations : the slave took a sudden fancy to 
his seductive bride, and, when the ceremony whs com- 
pleted, would not suffer his passion to be cooled either 
by threats or entreaties, so obstinately was he bent on 
nor casting off his ' new beloved.' The caliph was 
bursting with rage, whilst Abu-Joseph wa* cogitating 
On the means of escaping the bow-airing; at last li is 
lips moved. 'The man is thy slave, most potent caliph,' 
he observed : ' thou hast the rigbt of bestowing him 
on another ; Such being thy privilege, give hi" "- * ' 



trading marriage with her Blave.' The scribe's 
*ning succeeded. Tie 
became subject to his be . . 
resign her, without a murmur, to the delighted monarch. 
Every party came out of thin concatenation of dilemmas 
to their heart's content, ssveand eicept the disconsolate, 
interpolated, and cast-off husband. The caliph was 
enraptured with bis acquisition; his brother, with hav- 
ing legally violated his oatb ; Ihe female, with seeing 
the *ss>her of the faithful' at her feet; and Abu-Joseph, 
with the heavy contributions ha had levied on his three 
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Tirs province of elegiac composition has been 
cultivated with equal cue and assiduity by the 
autderns, as by the writers of antiquity. During 
the early ages of the Church, Laetantius and 8t. 
Ambrose composed elegies on the passion of 
Christ ; Victorinus sang the martyrdom of the 
Maccabees ; and Prudentius celebrated, in strains 
of pity, the holy heroes that shed their blood for 
the faith. In more modem times, the artless 
compositions of the Troubadours that have come 
dews to ns, betray a character of natural and 
plaintive melancholy which equally charms and 
pelts the heart. Afterwards, when the modern 
tongues of Europe were divested of the mat of 
tse Middle Ages, when the dawn of learning began 
to re-appear after a night of seemingly intermi- 
nable length, the imaginations of the poets were 
deeply impressed with a tinge of pathos and me- 
lancholy displayed in their compositions, which 
item to assign them over to the elegiac tribe. 

The Homer of Portugal manifested the power 
ef his genius in elegy, as in epic poetry. His 
long train of misfortunes, his banishment of bit- 
terness and sorrow, his lamentable and unsuc- 
wtsfnl amours, and the chivalric adventures of a 
tiff shared by the vicissitudes of poetry and war, 
explain the double direction of the genius of the 
eloquent painter of the woes of Inesde Castro, 
tonally gifted with the pathetic and the sublime. 
Csmoenahu also composed a paraphrase on she 
137th Psalm, which bears a high degree of ce- 
lebrity in Portugal, and which, owing to the sin- 
tutar circumstances under which it was written, 
k always read with never-failing interest. The 
poet was on his return from Macao, when he 
■as shipwrecked on the eoast of Camboya ; and, 
in that afflicting position, exposed on a dreary 
and a distant shore, he still breathed his love for 
Ma native country in strains that emulate the 
pathos of the Hebrews who sat on the banks of 
the waters of Babylon. 

Saa de Miranda belongs as much to Spain as to 
Portugal, and he generally 'writes in the dialect 
ef Castile. The elegy written by this poet on 
the death of his son, who perished on the field of 
battle in Africa, is distinguished by a vein of re- 
ligions feeling which well accords with a heart 
. wounded in its dearest sympathies. Antonio 
Ferreiia, whom his contemporaries styled the 
[Horace of Portugal, devoted, in the same way, 
Uis elegiac powers to the memory of his own 
[friends, and that of the heroes of bis age. This 
untlior aimed at a correctness of diction and sen- 
tCmtac, that seemed more estimable in his eyes 
.than the impetuous sallies of genius which some- 
. times transport a poet beyond all ordinary bounds 
|tud transgress the limits of art. Next to him we 
imect with Andrade Caminha and Diego Bernar- 
We», both disciples of Ferreira ; Rodriguez Lobo, 
•nd JeronymoCortereal, who wiote a poem on 
fie misfortunes of the same Manuel de Souza 
Rpulveda, whose shipwreck on the coast of 
Ifricahad been previously described by Camoens. 
■win is fully- deserving of honour on account of 
■.numerous ballads of chivalry, which maybe 



perior merit. We cannot, however, enlarge on a 
species of composition which belongs to the ruder 
efforts of the art. The first poet regarded by the 
Spaniards as a classic model, is Juan Boscan Al- 
mogaver, who, like his friend Garcilasso de la 
Vega, imitated the poets of Italy. Boscan, espe- 
cially, imitates Petrarch, but with a greater degree 
of energy and animation of style. He frequently 
exhibits the correctness, though not the harmony, 
of the Tuscan bard. Garcilasso, also, is an imi- 
tator of the poet of Vaucluse, and, by his deli- 
cacy, grace, and fancy, surpasses Boscan in ap- 
proximating to their mutual model. The litera- 
ture of Spain contains many other poets who have 
written elegies j and among them we meet, not 
without some surprise, with the most fruitful and 
indefatigable of all dramatic authors, Lopez de 
Vega. The sonnets and canzonets of the swan 
of Vaucluse enjoy a high reputation throughout 
Europe, and, independently of their real merit, 
they have strong claims on attention as the earliest 
essays of modern literature. Nothing, certainly, 
can be more pure and celestial than the Poet's pas- 
sion for Laura j and many have beenjinclined tu sup- 
pose that the existence of such a person is proble- 
matical and questionable. But the poet has classi- 
cal authority on his side for a passion of such won- 
derful constancy and sincerity; and the muses of 
Mimnermus, Tibullus, and Propertins, justify the 
propensities of Petrarch, though his poetry is es- 
sentially different from the amatory elegy of the 
ancient writers. The principle of chivalry, which 
philosophers assign to modern times only, had 
given rise to ideas, of exalted and enthusiastic 
love and admiration. Thus this passion became 
a species of religion, mingled with the fervour of 
Platonic contemplation, and invoked in a strain of 
mysticism which frequently occurs in the compo- 
sitions of Petrarch. Alammani, Guarini, and 
Chiabrera, have also produced, with more or less 
success, and under different titles, several little 
pieces, which may be considered as genuine ele- 
gies. The Italians, especially, have preserved in 
their elegiac strains that gravity and majesty which 
are produced by great miseries, either public or 
private; as we find Castaldi, lamenting the 
eclipse of the glories of Italy, has composed a 
hymn which breathes the true spirit of poetry and 
patriotism. In the same way, Filicaja, in the 
seventeenth century, followed the footsteps of 
Castaldi. More recently, Pindemonti has diffused 
over his poetical compositions an air of musing 
and melancholy, which comes nearer than any 
similar essay to Gray's admirable ' Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard.' 

According to the example of the great epic 
poets of ancient Rome, as well as those of Italy 
and Portugal, Milton has left behind him several 
poetical effusions, full of the most interesting 
sensibility. A more considerable work, which 
may be regarded as a scries of mournful elegies, 
is the well-known ' Night Thoughts* of Young; 
but it is not easy to conceive how this English 
Doctor, who had experienced real misfortunes, 
and possessed indisputable talent, could be so 
very forced and unnatural, as he frequently is, in 
the description of his own woes. He sometimes 
gives way to the most ridiculous declamations, 
and the most intolerably tedious apostrophes, as 
well as the most unpardonable disorder and in- 
congruity, so that the reader is prevented from 
feeling any sympathy with the sentiments of the 



whose judgments are dazzled by the great success 
of the ' Night Thoughts ;' but let them recollect, 
that the most severe criticisms that have been 
passed on the work, have proceeded from the 
author's own countrymen. It must be acknow- 
ledged, however, that the Fourth and the Sixth 
Nights contain excellencies of a superior order, 
such as appear frequently in Young, and ef- 
fusions of poetical sentiment, which harmo- 
nise with the natural feelings of the heart. 
Among the English, Lord Lyttleton, William 
Mickle, and Miss Seward, have equally distin- 

r" shell themselves by elegiac productions that 
honour to the literature of their nation. But, 
among all the poets of England that have 
attempted elegy, the most celebrated, and justly 
bo, is Thomas Gray, the author of the ' Elegy in 
a Country Churchyard.' Some of the odes of 
this poet possess, also, a considerable portion of 
the elegiac spirit. In proportion as man ad- 
vances in life, he beholds the fond illusions 
vanish that interested his youth and manhood, 
and the sensations naturally felt by a heart disen- 
chanted of the dazzling visions of early life, are 
invested with a peculiar charm of poetical sensi- 
bility. In li is fine ode * on a distant Prospect of 
Eton College,* the same turn of mind predomi- 
nates to the fullest extent. But in the ' Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard,* the poet has soared to an 
elevation far beyond the pretensions of any 
other poets of his country who attempted the 
elegiac style. Accordingly, this composition is 
Gray's masterpiece ; it breathes a sweetness of 
melancholy sensibility, and of gentle unassuming 
philosophy, that has excited the admiratifn of 
all Europe. In every country, writers jr every 
class have attempted toinfuse it into thejfi'espec- 
tive languages : several of these transMtions nave 
appeared in French, but none of tb*n have done 
full justice to the original. It _wjWTil be unjust, 
however, to refuse acknowleaEig the merit of 
Cherier*s attempt, who has afcfo given us a fine 
elegy, entitled ' The Promenade.' 

It is a circumstance highly honourable to 
France, that, next to the stanzas of Malherbe, 
addressed to Duperier, the first elegy ranked 
among the records of her literature, as a model 
of poetry and eloquence, is an effort, inspired by 
one of the noblest sentiments of the human heart, 
that is, devotion to deposed eminence. In spite 
of numerous malversations, Fouque - owes it, 
perhaps, to Pellisson and La Fontaine, that his 
memory is not loaded with all the odium that is 
justly attached ts> dilapidating and peculating 
Ministers. But it is a matter of surprise, that 
Louis XIV. did not imitate the magnanimity of 
Csaar, who, overcome by the eloquence of Ci- 
cero, let fall from his "hands the papers that 
doomed Ligarius to condemnation. The cou- 
rageous conduct of Pellisson, and even of La 
Fontaine, merited a triumph of that description. 

The little piece of Voltaire on the death of his 
friend Genonville, deserves to he ranked among 
the best elegies in the world of letters, and per- 
haps it merits a preference over the ode of Horace 
on the death of QuintSius Varus. 

Every one is acquainted with the pathetic 
strains that have escaped from Gilbert, who, justly 
conscious of his awn talents, saw with anguish 
the approach of death, that was coming to cut off 
all th« honours to which he might reasonably 
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aire than the sorrow of disappointed genius I 
and such » feeling dictated to Gilbert gome very 
fine stanzas, which are deserving of the utmost 
admiration. When we read them, we are tempted 
to repeat the words of Fenelon : ' Woe to him 
that feels not the beauty of these lines !' 

The elegiac Muse inspired ouly a scanty Dum- 
ber of our poets, and those only on peculiar ocea- 
■1011*1 whan she suddenly re-appeared, such aa 
■he was in the times of Tibullus and Propertiu*, 
in the melancholy strains with which blighted and 
disappointed love inspired the author of 'Eleonore.' 
The ancients had no idea of the sentiments and 
expressions which give an inexpressible charm to 
the plaintive song of Parny, whose happiness was 
fbaever gone. This author has surpassed himself 
in the songs of the poem of ' Israel and Aslega,' 
which an real elegies, that are not to be read 
without shedding tears. Bertin never soared so 
far, nor is he to be classed among the genuine 
composers of elegies. 

A young favourite of the Muses, who perish- 
ed before his time, and was cut off in a cruel 
manner, — one who possessed abilities enough to 
revive the Grecian pastoral among us, — became 
aJeo desirous of emulating Tibullus ; but, in spite 
of the praises heaped on him by his admirers on 
the score of his elegies, the most beautiful of 
them all, though it carries the title of an idyl, 
if the piece called 'Le Malade,' a real master- 
piece, that describes so well the pangs and 
agonies, the delirium and melancholy of love. 

An interval of short duration, bat pregnant 
with mighty events, now separates us from the 
epoch at which this young poet perished, to whom 
we are paying this last tribute of respect. A 
monarchy of fourteen centuries' standing, fell to 
the ground in the midst of uproar and confusion, 
and brought down with it an immense assemblage 
of abases, prejudices, and wrongs, the accumu- 
lated crust of ages. Europe,euslaved and combined, 
directed iU efforts against one nation, and was de- 
feated by the arms of Liberty ; when a man arose, 
tfae greatest cap tain ever rec orded , and , m ak ing him- 
self the inheritor of all the struggles, efforts and 
virtues of the Republic, contrived to falsify the 
withe* of the nation, and gained a series of successes 
for twenty years unparalleled in history. Suddenly 
a reverse arrived, and his fall was as rapid and un- 
expected as his elevation j and the barbarians of 
the North encamped in the capital of a people, 
Ant, like an armed traveller, had made Europe 
and eten Africa resound with his hymns of vic- 
tory. In the crisie of our glory, our poets, whose 
imaginations seemed to have been overpowered 
by tlte greatness of the subject, were silent; but, 
in the moments of reverse, the sacred flame of 
patriotism revived in their bosoms, and the 
public grief found a vent in the eloquent effusions 
of their genius. It was in this spirit that the 
youthful Casimir Debvigne produced his ' Mes- 
stolen*,' a tribute of .sympathy to a great people 
overwhelmed by the disasters of the day, which 
would have been converted into an incredible 
triumph, had not the caprice of fortune betrayed 
tlte interests of a mighty genius superior to itself, 
in the last struggle* of its power. In the same 
way, Bemnger came to embrace the statue of his 
' wretched country, and to chauut her glories in 
the midst of her triumphant enemies. It may, 
therefore, be asserted that what Jeremiah said 
of Jerusalem is not applicable to France, that 
' of all those that loved her, not one come to her 
consolation.' 

Such is the effect which great political agita- 
tions have generally had in calling forth the 
highest and noblest intellects, and in compelling 
them into patriotic exertion. France, however. 
It the only country where, at present, _ it can be 
said to be known. In England it is' the least 
cultivated of ail the branches of metrical com- 
position, and we know of no English author 
wJw ha* any pretension* to tbs name of en 
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Mtnunrt of the Life and Administration of the Sight 
Honourable William CtcU, Lord B ttrgh i ey, Secretary 
tf Stmt in the Reign of King Edward VI., and 
Lord High Treamrtr of England in tit Hrign of 
Queen Etitalcth. Containing ■» Hittorical View of 
the Timet in which he Hoed, and of tht many eminent 
and ilhufrtovi Persom with whom he tern connected: 
with ExtracU from hit Primate and Official Corre- 
spondence, and other Paperi, noar first published from 
tht Original*. By the Her. Edward Xarei, D.D., 
Begin Profettor of Modern History m the Vnuenity 
of Oxford. 4 to., pp. 792. Saunders aadOtley. Lou- 
don, 1828. 

Doctor Narks has undertaken, in the work 
before us, a task of great use and importance, 
but one which is of proportionable difficulty. 
The memoirs of Kings and Statesmen, in what, 
ever age they have lived, form a material part of 
the history of their times. They require, conse- 
quently, the authenticity and the fulness of the 
general narrative with the partic 
vidua] biography ; and the author ' 
attention to this species of composition should 
be in possession, not only of the amplest mate- 
rials which history may furnish for his Memoir, 
but also of such matter as may render his work 
an additional illustration to the pages of history 
itself. There are, however, two distinct objects, 
either of which he may with propriety have in 
view as the principal aim of his writings. He 
may either compose his work to delineate the 
character of the individual whose action* he 
commemorates, in which case it will come under 
the class of private biographies; or he may 
send it forth as professedly designed to throw 
light upon the transactions or events in which 
the subject of his Memoir was actively engaged, 
and then it will be properly considered as one of 
a political or historical nature. These separate 
objects of writers of this class will necessarily 
often meet each other, but they may always be suffi- 
ciently defined to enable us to crass a Memoir 
with this or that hind of biographical works. 
The one before us comes, as far as the present 
volume extends, under the latter species, and 
may be regarded as hitherto affording a com- 
mentary on a particular portion of history, rather 
than as a life of Secretary Burghley. Considering 
liis work in this light, the learned author has imposed 
u p on ru msel f a labour far s urpassi ng that of ordinary 
literary undertakings. Elizabeth's Minister was 
himself a man of great and extraordinary charac- 
ter; but the times in which he lived, and in 
which bis talents were so conspicuously called 
into action, were still more extraordinary. They 
were the period of events which agitated not merely 
our own country, but the whole of continental 
Europe, and to the influence of which belongs one 
of the most astonishing revolutions which the world 
has seen produced both in the opinions and situa- 
tion of mankind. From the latter half of Henry 
the Eighth's reign to the firuTscttlement of Queen 
Elizabeth on her father's throne, every year was 
fruitful in important circumstances, and both 
churchmen and statesmen had their abilities put 
to the test, in struggles that have, to this day, de- 
termined the condition of Protestant Europe. 
Mankind were awakened from a dream, but they 
were as yet not certain whether it had spoken 
truth or falsehood; there were thousands who 
beard of reformation, at the signal for the de- 
struction of all religion, end of those who pro- 
moted it, as of men instigated by the evil spirit of 
anarchy and atheism. This would have been still 
more the case, had the change in religion been in- 
dependent of every thing else. But the Reformation 
was associated, in its spirit and principles, with 
renovated learning and new political sentiments. 
The balance had been altogether turned in favour 
of human freedom, and of emancipation from the 
trammels which had hitherto held the intellect of 
mankind in bondage. It was mot so much the rising 



was the resurrection of the world from the dark- 
ness of a thousand years that was taking place; 
and die new spirit which animated it, embraced 
every object on which men place their hopes or 
conceive to be connected with their destinies. 
Religious reformation and the gradual alteration 
of political systems were the great results of 
this event; but they were so because they com- 
prehend every thing which can engage human. 
attention. Had the new principles been leas uni- 
versal in their tendency, the Court of Rome 
might have easily satisfied her clamorous oppo- 
nents ; and the Council of Trent, by a little deter- 
mined attention to the improvement of eccle- 
siastical discipline, would have greatly retarded all 
the innovations which it had reason to fear. But 
the reformation of neither learning, religion, not 
government could have been stopped by any par- 
tial success in only one of the three. The revival 
of letters was a most prosperous introduction to the 
more important one of uuabused Christianity ; but 
yet we greatly err, if we regard it in thu, light alone, 
or suffer ourselves to view it as detached from the 
mighty revolution which was ensuing. Each im- 
provement, each olrject of moral or pelUicBl impor- 
tance, as it presenteditaelf to men's minds, arouont 
of the change which had been taking place in 
the whole system of public opinion. It wat 
this universality of the excitement, this general 
awakening of attention, that was. in fact, the 
origin of every subsequent event. Thousands, 
however, nay, the greatest number, perhaps), of 
those who gradually embraced the new opinions, 
regarded them, at first, as wo, bare (and, with 
dread and suspicion. They were aroused; they 
were unsettled in their old opinions; they were 
convinced of the existence of strong and dan- 
gerous error; but it was only the boldest and the 
sternest-minded that dare at once fix: the charge 
of error on those they had been taught to vene- 
rate, or desecrate the men and objects they had 
held 6acred from their youth. It is well observed, 
therefore, by Doctor Nares, that Luther aaUed 
liberty to the light which had burst forth ; uad it 
certainly deserves to be considered, whether or 
not any of the substantial improvements which 
modern times have seen, would have taken place 
without the spur which be gave to the already 
commenced revolution in public opinion. Learn~ 
ing would, it is probable, have gone on dfcghamg 
ita light; but it would never have been strong 
enough to penetrate into the secret holds of pri- 
vate superatition and corruption; and, if it tad 
done away with scholastic logic and philosophy, 
it might never have been able to confute. epinuuw 
which had taken bold of men's heart* and 
imaginations. Luther and his coadjutors spoke 
to them of things which all could understand, 
and they shew the truths and errors in opposition, 
which regarded the hopes and welfare of aU. 
The instrument they used, was strong enough for 
the work of pulling down the foatiBcaiion* of 
error. Learning had attacked them with its 
jewel-hilted weapons; but the reformat! cam* 
to the charge, coated in iron mail, and armed 
with battle-axes and battering-rams. But we 
must let Doctor Nares speak to the truth of this 
opinion. 
'But I 
the boldest anil 
if it happened not to concur exactly in point of time 
witlj the first revival of learning, did, fortunately, exactly 
concur with the spirit of invuiry, which the revival of 
learning had stimulated and provoked. And though 
the latter, notwithstanding the discovery of — *~" 

might, after all, have been stifled or check' 

course, had no higher principle than the mere desire 
of knowledge stepped in to its support: though the 
power of the Emperor and the Pope, intimately . 
bitied, which might have been the case, for ™<zfi 
poses, would in all likelihood have easily found m 
of putting limits to the diffusion of knowledge, on 
least appearance of danger to the established authori- 
ties in church or state (for such intellectual thraldom i 
not even now at nn end) ; yet, when called to the ail 
of a reformation, which struck at the very root of tin 
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i bear, and which made ■ 



ud scatter in the air, those visionary chains by which 
it had hitherto been bald captive, the forgeries of the 
canonists, the servile tenets of the i Jiiliaiis, and, above 
all, the insidious (because ingenious and plausible) 
Subtleties and sophistry of the schoolmen, especially 
their casuistical morsli ty. If, aa has been well argued, 
-*—-■■ ' ' it the Re- 

formation 



mag amaon! 
Lather '» Kef 
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psevedhy the sudden alarm taken by tl 
e* soen as ever the danger of the "A" 
is waa called, came to be andarstood. 



, brought Of hi, it 
that bronght Merry. 

* THs ia »ot mere matter of conjecture ; the ease is 
■*— by the mart of Rome, 
"New LtarnUff,- a* 
Kid. The restoration 
o/lrttora aaaenred to have had its Beginning exactly 
where it wu moat wanted, if it had but been allowed 
to take 'Mfree course there, as in moat favoured plsees. 
Bat, though Italy waa the country where the new light 
he rn ia first to spread tat rays ever a benighted work), 
aad no aoaaU psegvass waa aude there in the cultiva- 
tku of literature, before other countries had begun to 



to have been through m mmigU ol 
as regarded tha stability of the papai iwvut, uw> « 
traaavea eueVred to proceed so far. The early refor- 
asera, in their appeals to Scripture, often made nsc of 
translations that had actually been sanctioned by the 
Pope*. " 1* surveying this portion of history," says 
Dr. ssTGrle, " it is Impossible aMtoedeure the errange- 
meats of Providence, when W^wteCsM monks, and 
saahofevaad essdinels, and Popes, active, in forging 
serf poHahing those weapons which were sooa to be 
tnraed against tbemsebes, and which they afterwards 
weedd-fakn have bhavted, and laboured to decry aa un- 
lawful and empoiooned." Work* were actually printed 
at Venice, with the privilege (ooa jirrWajto) of the Ap- 
ewwfw j, strongly favouring some of the reformed doc- 
trines, but which their ignorance prevented their dia- 

' There is a letter, said to he still extant, from Car- 
dinal Pole to Leo X., in which, after plrticolarry congxa- 
tahriiig his Holiness on his success in the propagation 
fa* *e sciences, the wary Cardinal does not omit to 
remind him, that rtmtghtbe of dangerousi consee,urncu 
to snake mankind too learned. Even earlier than this, 
said in our own country, Rowland Ptotipps, Vicar of 
- (koydoB.aadWsrdenofMertonCollese, Oxford, "es- 
teemed," aa Hohnshed says, " a notable preacher," 
foreseeing the probable conaequencea of the discovery 
of the art of printing, had publicly denounced it from 
the jiurpil of St. Paul's Cathedral, as likely to be the 
bane of the Roman Catholic religion. " We must root 



Atdo, for printing and 



tainly an exclusive) privilege tt 

publishing tha Oreek and Roman authors ; and, 

hat attention 



n was ojhiefly confined tc 



10 the restoration and 
recovery of the classical writers, for which, indeed, he 
■all nil 1 an academy, yet we must not deny him the 
credit of some attention also to the promotion of theo- 
logical learning, as may be seen in the dedication of 
tha famous Complatensian Polyglot, by Cardinal XI- 
rasnes, addressed to him in 1514. Bat the alarm began, 
not with tha mere revival of ancient Bteratnrs, but 
with what was more emphatically called, the " Sew 
Lmm i ngi" and the effect of this alarm was very cu- 
rious. At the period of Hie Reformation, the heads of 
the- Catholic religion, who had at Brat discovered no- 
thing in the revival of letters bat glory and pleasure, or 
some tendency towards the refinement of manners, 
began to perceive their own danger, so that an opposi- 
tion soon sprang up, where the rigour of Catholic policy 
would he employed to restrain the operations of the 
mind, which distinguished such countries greatly, and 
still do distinguish them from tbose in which no such 
interposition could avail ! this will appear from com- 
pering Italy, Austria, Spain, and the Netherlands, with 
aitxpny, Germany, Sweden, Denusark, England, and 
Holland, indeed, after the minds of men in Italy had 
Began to be awakened to a sense of the corruptions of 
the Romish church, many political reasons led them 
to stand up in its defence, as the source of much 
weal*, drawn from all other parti of Europe.' — Vol. 
i. pp. 39— 32. 

With the country in this situation, In regard to 
the moot nosMntgw cUciuu&taacw thw could 



noYance, superstition, and an incongruous 
ture of anarchy and intolerance drove against the 
bulwarks of national peace. To Lord Burleigh 
is the praise due of having acted with more patient 
and determined firmness, in times like these, than 
other statesmen have possessed in those of no 
comparative difficulty; of having effected that, by 
a grave and experienced wisdom, which others 
would have resorted to craft and subtlety to ac- 
complish ; and of having passed hie youth, man- 
hood, and old age at court, distinguished, in each 
period, more for his learning and accomplishments 
as a statesman, than for his skill and management 
as a courtier. But this great man had difficulties 
of the worst kind to cope with; he stood in situa- 
tions in which the ordinary maxims of state policy 
served him nothing ; he had to control the mis- 
chievous designs of one party, and the hasty, nn- 
tempered zeal of another ; and his opinions, both 
religious and political, were at first those of a new 
sect, exposed to obloquy and suspicion, — after- 
wards, of one doomed to' suffer the flames of per- 
secution,— and, at length, those of a nation, but of 
one which it required all wisdom and foresight to 
keep in tha happy situation it had obtained. Both 
Lord Burleigh's tunes and character, therefore, 
while they furnish the biographer with a subject 
richly deserving his attention, are such as require 
no ordinary pen to delineate. To say nothing of 
party prejudices and controversy, which may find 
food for debate in every chapter of such a work, 
them in BO period or character in history which, 
either for usefulness or interest, requires more 
careful study and ability in the writer. Of Dr. 
N ares' work, public criticism ought, as yet, to give 
no decided opinion, aa the first volume reaches 
only to the commencement of Lord Burleigh's 
most eventful career as a statesman. So far as 
its contents carry as, it appears to have been the 
result of careful and extensive research into the 
ample materials which exist for the undertak- 
ing. With regard to style and sentiment, it is 
written, in general, with great vigour and earnest- 
ness. Its author has declared in a very excel- 
lent and manly preface his opinions, and seems to 
have written his book in that honest spirit of mind 
which keeps a man faithful to hia own ideas of 
right, without suffering him willingly and blindly 
to leave out what makes against his sentiments. 
We look with anxiety for the remainder of 
this work, which, we trust, will confirm our ideas 
of Dr. Nares' qualifications for the undertaking. 
Its appearance does credit to every party con- 
cerned in the publication ; and, as forming a va- 
luable addition to former works on the period of 
which it treats, it deserves to find an immediate 
place in every good historical library. 
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Record! ef Woman : with ether Poemi. By FrUda He- 
man*. 12mo. pp.318. William Blackwood. Edin- 
burgh, 1838. 

We have been long wishing to see these exqui- 
site productions of Mrs. Hemans collected into a 
volnme, and they now meet us at the very season 
best fitted for their appearance. There is some- 
thing in this lady's poetry which always associates 
it in our minds with the sweet breathings of sum- 
mer. It is soft and musical as their gentlest 
echoes; and not unlike them, because its sweetness 
and tenderness are sometimes touched with 
mournfulness. Her images are drawn from all 
that is fairest and brightest in nature or humanity; 
and the characters that people her fairy scenes 
are of the pure and noble-hearted race, alike 
beautiful in their death and in their love. The 
spirit that inspires every line, has its impulse from 
the thoughts of a gentle heart, elevated almost 
into grandeur by its admiration of a sublime mo- 
ral purity and greatness ; and, read which of her 
compositions we may, the sane delight is mani- 
fested in the d«¥«lopmetrt of tkw feeling. 



Another striking characteristic of Mrs. Hemans' 
poetry, is the tone it acquires from the devout 
love of solitude which uniformly seems to possess 
its author and inspire her happiest strains. The 
leafy, deep green shade; the Taffies and soli- 
tary hills, where the echo and ever-springing 
fountains have their birth; the Isles Of the sea, 
the lone bowery islands of the sea; the river's 
bank, or the deserted temple i — from haunts like 
these she has drawn, not merely the illustrations 
of her verse, but the very spirit of song itself, that 
seems to have held communion with her in these 
romantic solitudes. With so many of thecharac- 
teristics of genuine poetry, there is bo doubt the 
composition of this amiable asrthoeeas weald have 
attracted general admiration, had they poss es s e d 
no higher quality. But it is not either en tfceir 
mere beauty or pathos they depend, but out their 
impressive morality. Several other wrioers may 
have given occasionally as exquMte delin eati ons 
of female love, as noble and inspiring pictures of 
high, self-devoting bravery; but none bnf the 
greatest geniuses nave ever equalled her. In blend- 
ing the tenderness of female love with the dignity 
of all female graces, or tile bravery of man with 
so many of the virtues of patriotism. 

In the volume new before as, the highest tareeU 
lenciea of Mrs. Hemans' poetry are displayed ia 
their strongest light. The Records of her own 
sex, of tbose who have perished in the deveted- 
ness of their souls to -their faith sod leva, fur- 
nished her, wstsMut fiction, with themes hi flrery 
way suited to her pen. She has selected those 
the best adapted to show woman in her loveliest 
character; and never were the charms of tip exist 
exquisite verse strengthened by sentiments more 
beautiful, or fitter for a pure and an exalted soul. 
We give the following specimens of this delight- 
ful volume : the first, from the ' Records of 
Woman;* the others, from the minor poems 
which form the latter part of the collection t 



a sole* eiu hen on aeuien IS 



' It was the tins when children bound to meet 

Their father's homeward step from field or hill. 
And when the herd's returning bells are sweet 

In the Swiss valbjys, arid the lakea grow still. 
And the last note of that wild horn swells by, 
Which haunts the exile's heart with melody. 
' And lovely smiled full many an Alpine home, 

Touched with the crimson of tha dying hour, 
Which lit its low roof by the torrent's foam, 

And pierced its lattice thro' tha vine-hong bower : 
But one, the loveliest o'er the land that rose, 
Then first look'd mournful in its green repose. 
' For Werner sat beneath the linden- tree. 

That sent its lulling whispers through his door, 
Ev'n as man sits whose heart slone would be 

With some deep care, and thus can find no mora 
Th' aceustom'd joy in all which evening brings, 
Garnering a household with her quiet wings. 
'His wife stood hush'd before him, — said, yet mQd 

In her beseeching mien ; — he mark'd it not 
The silvery Isughter of his bright-hair'd cbttnT 

Rang from the gree n s w ar d round ttiesheKsT'd spot, 
But seem'd unheard ; until at bat the boy 
Raised from his heap'd op flower* a glance of joy, 
' And met his father's face : but tben a change 

Pans 'd swiftly o'er the brow of infant gfeev 
And n quick sense of something dimly sUraaga. 

Brought him from play to stud beside the knee 
So often climb'd, and oft his loving eyes 
That shone through nlondi of sorrowful surprise. 
1 Then the proud bosom of the strong mac shook ; 

But tenderly his babe's fair mother laid 
Her hand on his, and with a pleading look. 

Thro' tears half quivering, o'er him bent, and said, 
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'" It is too sad to »ee thee thai, my friend! 

Mark'at thou tbe minder on thy boy's fair brow, 
Missing the smile from thine ? Oh! cheer thee! bend 

To his soft arms, nnssal thy thoughts e'en now ! 
Thou dost not kindly to withhold tbe share 
Of tried affection in thy secret care." 
' Ha looked up into that sweet earnest face. 

But sternly, mournfully i not yet the bend 
Wss loosen'd from his soul ; its inmost place 

Not yet unreil'd by love's o'ermastering band. 
" Speak low I" be cried, and pointed where on high. 
The white Alps glitter' d thro' the solemn sky : 
' " We must speak low amidst our ancient hills 

And their free torrents ; for die days are come 
When tyranny lies eouch'd by forest-rills, 

And meets the shepherd in his moan tain-home. 
Go, pour the wine of our own grapes in fear. 
Keep silence by the hearth ! its foes are near. 
" " Tbe envy of tb' oppressor's eye hath been 

Upon my heritage. I sit to-night 
Under my household tree, if not serene, 

Yet with the faces best-beloved in sight : 
To-morrow eve may find me chaln'd, and thee — 
How can I bear tbe boy's young smiles to see t" 
'The bright blood left that youthful mother's cheek; 

. Bsek-on the linden-stem she lean'd her form. 
And her lip trembled, as it strove to speak, 

Like .a trail harp-string, shaken by the storm. 
Twas but a moment, and the faintuees pasa'd, 
And the free Alpine spirit woke at last. 
' And sue, that ever tbro' her home had moved 

With the meek thought fulness and quiet smile 
Of woman, calmly loving and beloved, 

And timid in her happiness the while, 
Stood brightly forth, and stedfsstly that hour, 
Her clear glance kindling into sudden power. 
1 Ay pale she stood, but with on eye of light, 

And took her fair child to her holy breast, 
And lifted her soft voice, that gatber'd might 

Aa it found language : — " Are we thus opprrsa'd ? 
Then most we rise upon our mountain-sod, 
And man must arm, and woman call on God ! 
' " I know what thou wouldst do, — and be it done 1 

Thy soul is darken'd with its fears for me. 
Trust me to Heaven, my husband, this, thy eon, 

The babe whom I hare born thee, must be free 
A nil the sweet memory of out pleasant hearth 
May well give strength — if aught be strong on earth. 
' " Thaw hast been brooding o'er the silent dread 

Of my desponding tears ; now lift once more, 
My hunter of the hills ! thy stately head, 

And let thine eagle glance my joy restore ! 
I can bear all, but seeing Ihte subdued, — 
Take to thee back thine own undaunted mood. 
' " Go forth beside the waters, and along 

The Chamois-path, and thro' the forests go ; 
And tell, in burning words, thy tale of wrong 

To the brave hearts that midst the hamlets glow. < 
God shall be with thee, my beloved ! — Away ! 
Bless but thy child, and leave me, — 1 can pray !" 
1 He sprang up like a warrior-youth awaking 

To el ario n -sounds upon the ringing air ; 
He eaugb t her to hi s brc ast , w li il e proud tears .breaking 

From his dark eyes, fell o'er her braided hah-, — 
And " Worthy art thou," was his joyous cry, 
. " Tint man for thee should gird himself to die. 
' "My bride, my wife, the mother of my child I 

Now shall thy name be armour to my heart ; 
And this our land, by chains no more denied, 

Be taught of thee to choose the better part 1 
I go — thy spirit on my words shall dwell, 
Thy gentle voice shall stir the Alps — Farewell 1" 
' And thus they parted by the quiet lake, 

In the dear starlight : he, the strength to rouse 
Of the free hills ; she, thoughtful for his sake, 

fflo rock her child beneath the whispering boughs. 
Singing its blue, half-cur tain 'd eyes to sleep, 
With • low hyain, amidst the stillness deep.' 

The Spirit' i Myttttiet, 
AnclaHgbr, wtthsl, may be the thtugswii ion bring 
Back on ta* heart the weight which It would nine 
AsMa fenevie ) — It nuvr be a sound— 

A flower — a leaf— tie ocean — which may wjund — 
striking tt* electric chain wherewith we are darkly boon*. 

CMUiBmnU. 
' Tn k power that dwelleth in sweet sounds to waken 

Vague yearnings, like the sailor's for the shore, 
jhnd dim remembrances, whose hue seems taken 
From sums bright former state, our own no more ; 



Is not this all a mystery ? — Who shall say 
Whence are those thoughts, and whither tends their 

' The sudden images of vanish'd things, 

That o'er the spirit flash, we know not why ; 
Tones from some broken harp's deserted strings, 

Warm sunset hues of summers long gone by, 
A rippling wave — the dashing of an oar — 
A flower stent, floating past our parents' door ; 
'A word — scarce noted in its hour perchance, 

Yet back returning with a plaintive tone-; 
A smile — a sunny or a mournful glance. 

Full of sweet meanings now from this world flown; 
Are not these mysteries when to life ttiey start, 
And press vain tears in gushes from the heart ? 
' And the far wanderings of the soul in dreams, 

Calling up shrouded faces from the dead. 
And with them bringing soft or solemn gleams, 

Familiar objects brightly to o'erppreaci ; 
And wakening buried love, or joy, or fear, — 
These are night's mysteries — who shall make them 

' And the strange inborn sense Of coming ill. 

That ofttimes whispers to tbe haunted breast, 
In a low tone which nought can drown or still, 

Midst feasts and melodies a secret guest : 
Whence doth that murmur wake, that shadow Ml ! 
Why shakes tbe spirit thus ? — 'tis mystery all I 
' Darkly we move — we press upon tbe brink 

Haply of viewless worlds, and know it not ; 
Yes ! it may be, that nearer than we think 

Are those whom death has parted from our lot ! 
Fearfully, wondrously, our souls are made — 
Let us walk humbly on, but undismay'd 1 

* Humbly — for knowledge strives in vain to feel 

Her way amidst these marvels of the mind ; 
Yet undismay'd — for do they not reveal 

TV immortal being with our dust entwined ? — 
So let us deem ! and e'en the tea™ tbey wslte , 
Shall then be blest, for that high nature's sake.' 

Tie Sunbeam. 
' Thou art no lingerer in monarch's ball, 
A joy thou art, and a wealth to all! 
A bearer of hope unto land and sea — 
Sunbeam ! what gift hath the world like thee ? 
' Than art walking the billows, and ocean smile* — 
Thou hast touch'd with glory his thousand isles ; 
Thou bast lit up the ships, and the feathery foam, 
And gladden'd the sailor, like words from home. 
' To the solemn depths of the forest shades, 
Thou art streaming on thro' their green arcades, 
And the quivering leaves that have caught thy glow. 
Like fire- flies glance to tbe pools below. 
' 1 look'd on the mountains — a vapour lay 
Folding their heights in its dark array : 
Thou brakest forth— and the mist became 
A crown and a nianvle of living flame. 

* I look'd on the peasant's lowly cot — 
Something of sadness had wrapt the spot ; — 
But a gleam of tatt on its lattice fell. 

And it laugh'd into beauty at that bright spell. 
' To the earth's wild places a guest thou art, 
Flushing the waste like the rose's heart ; 
And thou scornest not from thy pomp to shed 
A tender smile on the ruin's head. 



' And thou turnesl not from the humfalest grave, 

Where a flower to the sighing winds may wave ; 

Thou scatterest its gloom like the dreams of rest, 

Thou sleepest in lore on its grassy breast. 

' Sunbeam of summer ! oh ! what is like thee .' 

Hope of the wilderness, joy of the sea '. — 

One thing is like thee to mortals given, 

The faith touching all things with hues of heaven !' 

THE PENINSULAR WAR. 



[Concntded from page 434.] 
Tbe whole history of this campaign is full of 
the most important lessons : it was in this school 
of adversity that our officers first learnt what it 
was to be soldiers. Most deeply we lament that 
their able master did not live to see the fruits of 
Ids discipline, mi to confound the malice of his 



detractors ; it would sootier bare been known, 
that, though a more fortunate leader has reaped 
and deserved the full harvest of glory, it was Sir 
John Moore who sowed the seeds of success, by 
the system which he introduced into the service. 
It is true that the first workings of that system wears 
broken, in upon in his last campaign; but he is 
not tbe less entitled to its merit, because the in- 
capacity of Others rendered it abortive. 

We cannot follow our noble author through all 
his subsequent details; the reader will find Jwnt 
accurate in his facts, generally frank in his con- 
fessions, and always lively in his descriptions. 

He sketches his battles well, as one wh» has 
fought, and yet feels, while he only wields the 
pen, no inconsiderable portion of the excitement 
which he experienced when he brandished the 
sabre. The victory of Vimeiro is, therefore, de- 
scribed in a bold and animated style, of which we 
will give an example : 

'In the mean while, a tremendous contest was going 
on among the hills, on the British right, sod in tha 
direction of the Loorinbo road. The enemy forced 
their way in this quarter, as they had done on the other 
flank, through the body of skirmishers which covered 
the British line ; nor did they make the slightest paussv 
till they beheld the 36th, the 40th, and 71st reRtraemk 
in close array before them. Their line was Hkewhat- 
formed in a moment ; and several terrible discharges 
of musketry were exchanged at a distance, which 
hardly allowed of a single bullet passing wide #f its, 
mark. At length, the 82d and 29th regimes** came 
op to tbe support of their comrades, and the word wast 
gives to charge. One cheer, loud, regular, and ap- 
palling, warned the French of what they had to expect - 
but the French were men of tried valour, and they- 
atood to tbe last. That was a tremendous onset. Tt*t 
entire front rank of the enemy perished ; and the mm, 
who composed it were found, at the close of the HCtion, 
lying on the very spats where each, during its con- 
tinuance, had stood. Instantly tbe line gave way ; and^ 
being pursued with great impetuosity, six pieces of 
cannon were capturea on the field. An attempt wax. 
indeed, made to recover these, at a moment when time 
71st and 82d, who had halted in the valley, were Mas; 
down to rest after their labours ; but it was made to 
no purpose. These regiments only fell back to a little 
rising ground, from whence their Are could be given 
with greater effect ; they gave it, and, once more bring- 
ing the bayonet into play, carried every thing before 

'The French fought well in this action. They foogHtt 
like men who had been accustomed to Conquer, and 
bad not yet learned to sutler defeat. The grenadiers of 
their reserve, in particular, performed prodigies of 
valour, advancing under a cross fire of musketry and' 
cannon, and never giving way till the bayonets of the 
British troops drove them down the descent. But they 
were routed at all points, and that with a slaughter' 
far greater than usually occurs to armies of « similar ■ 
magnitude. Out of twelve or thirteen thousand naeny 
whom they brought into the held, three or four thou- 
sand fell; besides a large proportion of prisoners, of 
whom several were prisoners of rank. Ou the side of 
the British, the total loss amounted to 783, in killed,. 
wounded, and missing; among the former of whom, 
was Lieutenant-Colonel Taylor, commanding the 20th. 
Light Dragoons. He wss shot through the heart; 
whilst leading S brilliant charge which his detachment. 
made; and in which, after committing terrible havoc 
among tbe enemy's infantry, it suddenly found itself 
beset by a whole brigade of French cavalry.' — Lart 

Londonderry, pp. 117 — 119. 

At this time, especially, it is interesting to be 
informed on the subject of the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese characters, and, therefore, we subjoin 
the accounts given by two observers; if called 
upon for our own, we should probably differ in 
a few points, giving to the Spaniard some advan- 
tages in the comparison, throwing- out of our 
consideration the unpleasant remembrances al ■ 
denied rations, and attributing the character aa- i 
credit gained by the Portuguese to the cred it 
which they, from greater intimacy, gave to ■ us 
and our character. The Spaniards had for «y ,- M 
been our enemies, and could not in a day com ert 
hereditary hatred into Cordial confidence ;— -the 
Portuguese had been our constant allies, or - more 
constant dependents, were in the habit of 1 Q( ' ^g 
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: the first ia a genuine Portuguese — the Inst, 
i iniard. Nor a.i they more like to each 
Other Id their amities than in their manners. They 
imuch, that thsir 



to us for support, and threw themselves almost 
unreservedly on our protection j the knowledge 
of their weakness became the source of their 
strength. (Not so with their prouder neighbours ; 
hence, most officers, looking only to a disagree- 
able result, and not to its honourable cause, nave 
lauded the Portuguese, because they disliked the 
Spaniards. 

Lord Londonderry then describes his passage 
•f the frontiers between the two kingdoms : 

' Having halted at Elvas riming the night, we 
marched next morning* soonafter dawn, and, passing 
through a plain of considerable extent, crossed the 
Guadiana at Badajoz, the capital of Estremadura. 
Thia movement introduced us at once into Spain ; and 
the contrast, both in personal appearance and in man- 
ners, between the people of the two nations, winch was 
instantly presented to us, I shall not readily forget. 
Generally speaking, the natives of frontier districts 
partake almost as much of the character of one nation 
as of another ; the distinctions between them become, 
as it were, gradually blended, till they totally disap- 
pear, ft is not so on the borders of Spain and Por- 
tugal. The peasant who cultivates his little field, or 
tends his flock, on the right hand of the Guadiana, is, in 
. aH his habits and notions, a different being from the 
peasant who pursues similar occupations ' " 

auk : the first ia i - - ■ 

genuine Spaniard. 
Ither In their am it 
cordially detest one another ; 

common wrongs, and their common enmity to tlie 
French, were not sufficient, even at this time, to eradi- 
cate the feeling. 

* It was not, however, by (he striking diversity of 
private character alone which subsisted between them, 
that we were made sensible, as soon as we had passed 
the Guadiana, that a new nation was before us. The 
Spaniards received us with a degree of indifference, to 
which we had not hitherto been accustomed. They 
were certainlynot uncivil ; they poured no execrations 
npon us ; nor did they hoot, or rudely annoy us ; but 
they gave themselves no trouble to evince to us, in any 
way, their satisfaction at our arrival. Whatever we 
required they gave us, in return for our money ; but, 
as to enthusiasm, or a desire to anticipate our wants, 
there was not the shadow of an appearance of any thing 
of the kind about them. How different all this from 
the poor Portuguese, who never failed to rend the air 
with their avail, and were at all times full of promises 
and protestations, no matter how incapable they might 
be of fulfilling the one, or of authenticating the 
other ! The truth is, that the Spaniard is a proud, 
independent, and grave personage, possessing many 
excellent qualities, but quite coi scion* of their ex- 
istence, and not unapt to overrate them. On the 
present occasion, too, they seemed to be more than 
ofdinarly self- important, in consequence of their 
late achievements j they were quick to take offence 
even where none was intended, and not indisposed to 
provoke, or engage in broils with our soldiers. Not 
that any serious disturbance occurred during our stay ; 
the discipline preserved in our own ranks waa too good 
to' permit it ; but numberless little incidents were con- 
tinually taking place, which served sufficiently to make 
ns aware of the spirit which actuated the natives. Yet, 
with all this, there was much about the air and manner 
of the Spaniards to deserve and command our regard. 
The Portuguese are a people that require rousing; 
they are indolent, lazy, and generally helpless ; we 
may value these our faithful allies, and render them 
useful ; bnt it is impossible highly to respect them. In 
the Spanish Character, on the contrary, there is mixed 
up, with a great deal of haughtiness, a sort of manly 
independence, which you cannot but admire, even 
. though aware that it will render them by many degrees 
1 less amenable to your wishes than their neighbours.' — 
Lord Londonderry, pp. 151 — 153. 

! Colonel Napier's description la yet more Iran- 
'■ r.hantc, and serves as a key to much of his subse- 
quent argument : 

' The Spanish character, with relation to public 

affairs, is distinguished by inordinate pride and arro- 
gance. Dilatory and improvident, the individual ns 
well as the mass, all possess an absurd confidence, that 
every thing is practicable which their heated imagina- 
tion suggests ; once excited, they can see no difficulty 
in the execution of a project, and the obstacles they 



menu, bnt bitter in his anger, the Spaniard is patient 
under privations, firm in bodily suffering, prone to 
sudden passion, vindictive, and bloody; rememhering 
insult longer than injury, and cruel in his revenge. 
With a strong natural perception of what ia noble, his 
promise is lofty ; but, as he invariably permits hia 
passions to get the mastery of his reason, his perform- 
ance is mean. 

' In the progress of this war, the tenacity of ven- 
geance peculiar to the nation, supplied the want of 
cool, persevering intrepidity ; but it waa a poor substi- 
tute for that essentisl quality, and led rather to deeds 
of craft and cruelty, than to daring acts of patriotism. 
Now, the abstraction of the Royal family, and the 
unexpected pretension to the crown, so insultingly pat 
forth by Napoleon, aroused all the Spanish pride. 

' The tumults of Madrid and Aranjnez had agitated 
the public mind, and prepared it for a violent move- 
ment; and the protection afforded by the French to the 
obnoxious Godoy, increased the ferment of popular 
feeling : a dearly-cherished vengeance was thus frus- 
trated, at the moment of its expected accomplishment, 
and the disappointment excited all that fierceness of 
anger which, with the Spaniards, is, for the moment, 
uncontrollable. 

Just then, the tumult of Madrid, swollen and dis- 
torted, wrought the people to frensy, and they rose 
with one accord, not to meet a danger, the extent of 
which they had calculated, and were prepared, for the 
sake of independence, to confront, but to gratify 
the fury of their hearts, and to slake their thirst of 
blood.'— Napier, pp. 38, 39. 

it the space already occupied, reminds ns 
that ire must draw to a close ; much remains on 
which we would willingly comment; and, if we 
consulted our inclination only, we should con- 
tinue to make Colonel Napier's History a running 
comment on Lord Londonderry's Narrative ; hut 
our unmilitary readers have a chum on us for 
variety, and we must therefore content ourselves, 
for the present, with recommending both works 
to the attentive perusal of our professional readers. 
In point of type, paper, and margin, the pub- 
lisher of our quarto has done his duty ; but we 
must hold him responsible for the map, apparently 
printed in the infancy of lithography, which is 
prefixed to a volume of which it is utterly un- 
worthy ; a more indistinct chart never puzzled an 
inspector: it does no credit to the English press, 
ana we are almost induced to suspect that it is of 
foreign origin. The author must take some 
share of this blame. The map of a campaign 
should never be crammed by the insertion of 
secondary places, which are unconnected with 
the movements of tbe troops : it is enough that 
great cities are marked as points of bearing; 
minuteness should be reserved for the lines 
of march and the champt de bataitle, that the 
eye of the reader may nx upon thetn at once ; 
and these, again, should be repeated on separate 
and enlarged scales, whenever the work is in- 
tended for military instruction.* The Marquis 
has only afforded us six plans, each of which, or 
its counterpart, if we are not much mistaken, 
has been common in the print-shops ; but they 
do not include one which we certainly expected 
to find in the work of an Adjutant-General. There 
is no plan of the lines of Torres Vedras, no detail 
of the forces occupying them, or of their distri- 
bution; this, in a work purporting to be in- 
tended for the instruction of young officers, and 
especially for the information of those lately 
sent to Portugal, is an unpardonable omission. 
Lord Londonderry was well aware of the im- 
portance of this position, and ought to hare fur- 
nished his readers with the means of estimating 
and understanding its strength. In lieu of this, 
we hare some twenty or thirty pages of returns 
of casualties, all of which either hare been ga- 
zetted, or are of too little importance for special 
notice. Authors ought not to be encouraged in 
emptying their portfolios by way of appendix, 
nor booksellers in enlarging their volumes by 
this superfluous matter. In the instance before 
us, tbe addition bears so small a proportion to taut. 



work, that we should not have specially noticed 



opportunity, however, of advising all military 
writers to consult compactness in the composi- 
tion of their works, both as relates to the writing 
and the printing. ' Present yourselves to the pub- 
" : in close column — the critics will deploy you.' 

We hare thus passed Lord Londonderry in ra- 
_sw, in quicker time than the regulation pre- 
scribes for movements of parade, but yet in that 
which will best suit his habits and school of study. 
We heartily wish that there were more of tbe Tenth 
who could be ' trotted out' on similar occasions; 
perhaps others of this distinguished corps may 
be encouraged to follow hereafter the example of 
their gallant colonel ; it will he well for them to 
know, that the studies of a scholar are not itseon- 
M with the character of a soldier or the habits 
of a gentleman. ■ •<>'■ 

A word now to commanding officers generally : 

has been their habit to neglect, if not to dis- 
courage, literary talent jn their junior officers. A 
man who could write has usually been consi- 
dered, if under the rank of a field-officer, as little 
better than an incendiary : the ordinary run of 
lieu tenant- colon els dread the presence of a well-in- 
formed subaltern, as a reproach on their own want 
of acquirement. Nor does their objection extend 
to polite or classical learning only : It is a point 
of faith with the minor part of our martinets, 
that military talent is only to be acquired by 
experience, that nothing is learnt in books but 
pedantry and impertinence, that the amount of 
a man's capacity must be measured by the date 
and nature of his commission. Nor is this feeling 
confined to those mere soldiers, who, previous to 
1810, for the most parti commanded our regi- 
ments. There were a few instances of superior 
officers, who, though themselves possessed of some 
talent and military learning, yet, from a feeling of 
jealousy, discouraged in their subalterns those 
very acquirements, of the value of which they 
must have been personally conscious. We could 
name a General, now in very high command in 
the Mediterranean, in whose practice, and dispo- 
sition of patronage, this vice was peculiarly con- 
spicuous. By thU time, perhaps, he may have 
seen his error, and may be convinced that it is 
more honourable to a leader to be surrounded by 
talent, than to shine by contrast of neighbouring 
darkness. Real gems require uo foils. . 

Wc hope yet to see the day, when. it shall be 
part of the instructions of a reviewing General to 
inquire into the talents of the junior officers ; not 
only 'to ask whether they have got the books re- 
quired by regulation, but whetherthey understand 
them ; to made a return of linguists, draughtsmen, 
and mathematicians ; and that, from such only ai 
had been reported for proficiency, should be se- 
lected the officers for staff appointments. Such 
a system might break in upon patronage, but it 
would greatly forward the interest and honour of 
the service. 

Even the work before us, strange as it may 
seem. Is said to illustrate the neglect of unpatro- 
nised talent in our army ; but, as the report is 
vague, we will not lightly accuse the noble Mar- 
quis of hoisting false colours. 



PelAem, «r the Adtettturu of a Gtntlem**. 3 Vols. 
post Svo. pp. 366. Colburn. Louden, ISSi. 
So many are the novels at present issued from 
tbe press, that it is not more difficult for an au- 
thor to find Aew plot, than for a reviewer to use 
new expressions in giving their several characters. 
Pelham ia a very superior novel, but it is of the 
same class as many scores of others ; and its only 
characteristic difference is, that its author has 
done that well which those of the others do 
weakly and badly ; thut tbepersonages described, 
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made up out erf the baardirc-schoo! dreams of 
the author or authoress, This difference Is a 
vert Important one, of coarse ; and the author 
anrt be commended for laving don*— what it is 
undctrUbly very difficult to do — given a aeries 
of fashionable portraits, and preserved the fa- 
shionable air of the originals without, *- 



part of the work, degenerating- into 
or insipidity. With so mnch lireliuew of de- 
■cription, and a dialogue which is occasionally 
even brilliant, there is little doubt this novel will 
teen become a favourite of its class. This, how- 
ever, must not hinder the expression of our re- 
gret, that to many of its pages should be devoted 
to several displays of its hero, which are some- 
time! the very essence of silliness, and might 
have been left out without any detriment to the 
development of the character. But objections of 
this kind, we few, according to the present style 
of such works, will weigh little either with authors 
or reader* t and the eternal cant words of ' light 
reading,* and ' fashionable display,' seem to have 
persuaded some people of even moderate good 
Seme, that they refer to something else than mock 
conversations of people of rank, or descriptions 
of scenes, that, if they ever existed, ought never 
to have been described. We trust such writers 
as die author of ' Pelham,* will be soon convinced 
of the folly of ministering to a taste in the public 
which has been created; partly by a bad con- 
dition of society, and partly by the labour of 
writers, who, not being possessed of sufficient 
renins for the composition of works of genuine 
imagination, have endeavoured to write them- 
selves into notice, by the use of means which 
the passions or inexperience of their readers cap 
alone render successful. Let a few authors of 
real rood sense and ability employ themselves 
In writing naturally, and describing^ human cha- 
racter, without clothing It either in foppery or 
harlotry, and far more than half the novels which 
have been circulated through society, as worthy 
of praise and attention, will be left to merited 
oblivion. But we turn to the work before us, from 
which we had selected specimens of the powerful 
Style in which the author has delineated character, 
but the following chapter is so truly humourous, 
that we are induced to give it, entire, in pre- 
ference to the smaller extracts we had intended 
taking. It describes the adventure of Pelham's 
French tutor, in Paris, whose portrait may be 
fathered from the hints given in the scene. 

' We took our way to the street in which Madame 
Laurent resided. Meanwhile suffer me to get rid of 
*nttjf, and to introduce you, dear reader, to my friend 
Monsieur Margot, the whole of whose adventures 
were subsequently detailed to me by the garrulous 
Mrs. Green. 

' At the hour appointed he knocked at the door of 
aay fair countrywoman, and was carefully admitted. 
. He was attired in a dressing-gown of' sea-green silk, 



o saying the lean lover 
gravely knelt down on one knee. 

' " Rise, Sir," said Mrs. Green, " I confess that 
yon have won my heart ; but that is not all— you kave 

St to show that you are worthy of the opinion I bave 
rmed of yoU. It is not, Monsienr Margot, your 
person that has won me— no ! it is your chivalrous 
and noble aenti men Is — prove that these are genuine, 
and you may command all from my admiration." 

* " In what manner shall 1 prove it, Madame," said 
Monsieur Margot, rising, aad gracefully drawing his 
■en- green gown more closely round Was. 

' "By your courage, your devotion, and your gal- 
lantry! I ask but one proof— you can give it me on 
the spot. Von remember, Monsieur, that, in the 
days of romance, a lady threw her gtove upon the 
stage on which a lion was exhibited, and told her lover 
to pink it up- Monsieur Margot, the trial to which I 
■ball put you is less aevere. Look, (and Mrs. Green 



Margot "I wU go forthwith," and so aayinf, he 
went to the door. 

' " Hold, Sir 1" said the lady, " it Is not by that 
simple manner that you are to descend — you must go 
the same way as my glove, out of Iht window /" 

' "Out of the window, Madame 1" said Monsienr 
Margot, with astonished solemnity; "that is im- 
possible, because this apartment is three stories high, 
and consequently I shall be dashed to pieces.** 

' " By no means," answered the dame ; " in that 
corner of the room there is a basket, to which (already 
foreseeing your determination) I have affixed a rope ; 
by that basket you shall descend. See Monsieur, 
what expedients a provident love can suggest." 

' " If — e — m !" said, very slowly, Monsieur Mar- 
got, by no means liking the airy voyage imposed upon 
him ; " but the rope may break, or your hand may 
sutler it to slip." 

'" Feel the rope," cried the lady, " to satisfy you as 
to your first doubt ; and, as to the second, can yon — 
con you imagine that my affections would not make 
me twice as careful of your person as of my own. 
Fie! ungrateful Monsieur Margot! fie'." 

' The melancholy chevalier cast a rueful look at the 
basket " Madame," said he, " 1 own that I am very 
averse to the plan you propose I suffer me to go down 
stairs in the ordinary way : your glove can be as 
easily picked up whether your adorer goes out of the 
door or the window. It is only, Madame, when ordi- 
nary means fail that we should have recourse to the 
extra-ordinary." 

'"Begone, Sir!" exclaimed Mrs. Green; "be- 
gone ! I now perceive that your chivalry was only a 
Sretence. Pool that I was to love yon as I have done — 
mil that I was to imagine a hero where- 1 now find 



"Pause, Madame, I will obey 



heart is 



■ " Gallant Monsieur Margot I" cried file lady ; 
and, going to her dressing-room, she called her woman 
to her assistance. The rope was of the most un- 
questionable thickness, the basket of the most capa- 
cious dimensions. The former was fastened to a strong 
hook — and the latter lowered. 

' " I go, Madame," said Monsieur Margot, feeling 
the rope ; " but it really is a most dangerous exploit" 

' " Go, Monsieur ! and the God of St Louis be- 

' " Stop !" said Monsienr Margot, " let me fetch 
my coat ; the night is cold, and my dressing-gown 
thin." 

' " Nay, nay, my Chevalier," returned the dame, 
" I love you in that gown : it gives you an air of 
grace and dignity, quite enchanting." 

' " It will give me my death of cold, Madame 1" said 
Monsieur Margot, earnestly. 

' " Bah I" said the Englishwoman : " what knight 
ever feared cold ? Besides, you mistake ; the night 
is warm, and you look so handsome in your gown. 

' " Do 1 ?" said the vain Monaienr Margot, with an 
iron expression of satisfaction; "if that is the ease, 
I will mind it less ; but may I return by the door ?" 

' " Yea," replied the lady; "you see that ldo not re- 
quire too much from your devotion— enter." 

' "Behold me!" said the Trench master, inserting 
his body into the basket, which immediately began to 
descend. 

* The hour and the police of course made the street 
empty; the lady's handkerchief waved iu token of 
encouragement and triumph. When the basket was 
within five yards of the ground, Mrs. Green cried to 
her lover, who had hitherto been elevating his Serious 
countenance towards her, in sober yet gallant sadness — 

' " Look, look. Monsieur — straight before you." 

1 The lover turned round, as rapidly as bin habits 
would allow him, and at that instant the window was 
■hot, the light extinguished, and the basket arrested. 
There stood Monsieur Margot, upright in the basket, 
and there stopped the basket, motionless in the air. 

' What were the exact reflections of Monsienr Max- 

C, in that position, I cannot pretend to determine, 
nuse he never favoured me with them; but, about 
an hour afterwards, Vincent and 1 (who had been de- 
layed on the ton!) strolling up tl.e street, according to 
our appointment, perceived, by the dim lamps, some 
Opaque body leaning against the wafl of Madame Lau- 
rent's house, at about the distance of fifteen feet from 
the ground. 



anos; I am the victim of a perfidious woman, and ex- 
pect every moment So be precipitated to the earth.' 

' " Good heavens V said I, " surely It is Monsieur 
Msrgot, whom I hear. What ars you doing there ?" 

' " Shivering with cold," answered Monsieur Msr- 
got, in a tone tremulously slow. 

'"But what are you inf for I can sse nothing but 
a dark substance." 

* " I am in a basket," replied Monsieur Margot, 
and I should be very mnch obliged to you to let sse 
out of it" 

WeU— indeed," said Vincent, (for /was too much 
;ed in laughing to give a ready reply,) " your 
su-Mmrgtt has hat a cool cellar. But there are 
things m the world easier said than done. How 
a to remove yon to a more desirable place >" 
" Ah," returned Monsieur Margot, " hme, in- 
deed! There is to be sure a ladder in the porter's 
lodge long enough to deliver me ; but then, think of 
the gibes and seers of the porter— It win get wind — i 
shall be ridiculed, gentlemen— I shall be ridiculed— 
and, what is worse, I shall lose my pupils." 

' " My good friend," said I, " you had better lose 
your pupils than your life ; and the day-light will aooa 
come, and then, instead of being ridiculed fa* the 
porter, you will be ridiculed by the whole street'. 

' Monsieur Margot groaned. " Go, then, my friend,'' 
said he, " procure the ladder ! Oh, those she-devils 1 
— what amid make me such a fool?" 

' While Monsieur Margot was venting hie spleen hi 
a scarcely articulate matter, we repaired to the lodre — 
knocked up the porter, communicated the s 
and procured the ladder. However, an ol 
eye had been kept upon our proceedings, and the 
window above was re-opened, though so silently mat 
I only perceived the action. The porter, a tolly, stuff, 
hearty -looking fellow, stood grinning below with a 
lanthoro, while we set the ladder (which only just 
reached the basket) against the wsIL 

' The chevalier looked wistfully forth, end then, by 
the light of the lanthoro, we had a fair view of Ins 
ridiculous figure — his teeth chattered woefully, and the 
united cold without and anxiety within, threw a double 
sadness aad solemnity upon bis withered countenance ; 
the night was very windy, aad every instant a maM 
current seized the unhappy aea-green vesture, wbirisil 
it in the air, and threw it, as if in t> 
very face of the unhappy professor. 
recurrence of this sportive irrevrreno 
the high sides of the basket, and the trembling- aj. 
tion of the inmate, never too agile, rendered it a 
work of some time for Monsienr Margot to trenafsr 
himself from the basket to the ladder; at length, he 
had fairly got out one thin, shivering leg. 

' " Thank God!" said tbe pious professor —whea 
at that instant the thanksgiving was checked, and, to 
Monsieur Margofs inexpressible astonishment aad 
dismay, the basket rose five feet from the aarldar, 
leaving its tenant with one leg dangling oat, like a 
flag from a balloon. 

' The ascent wss too rapid to allow Monsieur Mag- 
got even time for an exclamation, and It waa not taU 
he bad sufficient leisure in his present thmtioa to 
perceive all iu consequences, that be found words to 
say, with lbs most earnest tone of thoughtful lamenta- 
tion, " One could not have foreseen this > — k is really 
extremely distress lag— would to God that I eouM get 
my kg In, or my body out '■" 

' While we were yet too convulsed with laughter to 
make any comment upon the unlooked-for ascent of 
the luminous Monsieur Margot, the basket *"irnh-'- 
with such force as to dash the lanthorn out of (fas 
hand of the porter, and to bring the professor so pre- 
cipitously to the ground, that all the bones In his skia 
rattled audibly ! 

' " My God !" said be, " 1 am done for ! — he wfc- a 
ness how inhumanly I have been murdered." 

' We pulled him out of tbe basket, and carried sum 
between us into the porter's lodge ; but the wosa of 
Monsieur Margot were not yet at their rsiinii— ;tnn 
Tbe room was crowded. There was Madame I dmrsac, 
— there was tbe German count whom the professor 
was teaching French ; — there was the French -rismnal. 
whom he was teaching German; — there were aU ha 
fellow-lodgers — the ladies w bom he had boasted «/C— 
the men he bad boasted to — Don Juan, in the infernal 
regions, could not have met with a more unwrlriim 
set of old acquaintance than Monsieur Margot hid the 
happiness of opening his bewildered eyes unomin the 
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the house ni attacked ; the Russian general is at this 
very moment loading hit pistols ; lucky for you that 
yon did not ckoate to May longer in that situation. 
Pray, Monsieur, what could induce yon to exhibit your- 
self so, in your dressing-gown too, and the Digit so 
cold? An't yon ashamed of yourself ?" 

' All this, and infinitely more, was levelled againat 
the miserable professor, who stood shivering with cold 
and fright, and turning his eyes first upon one, and 
■* n another, as the exclamation circulated round 



then 



Idoai 






it length he began. 

-," it it of no use explaining 



' " Hold your tongue," exclaimed Madame Laurent, 
" you have been disgracing my house." 
' " Mail, Madame, fcautis-twi—" 
," cried the German, 









' " Mais, Monsieur Lt Coin It — " 

" " Fie, fie," cried the Frenchman. 

* " Mais, Monsieur Le ViaatrAle~—" 

'" At this everymoath was opened, and, the patience 
of Monsieur Margot being by this time exhausted, he 
flew into a violent rage — his tormentors pretended an 

3ual indignation, and at length he fought bis way out 
the room, as fast as his shattered bones would allow 
him, followed by the whole body, screaming, and shoot- 
in*;, and scolding, and laughing after him. 

* The next morning pasted without my usual lesson 
from Monsieur Margot ; that was natural enongh ; 
bat, when she next day, and the next, rolled on, and 
brought neither Monsieur Margot nor his excuse, I 
began, to be uneasy for the poor man. Accordingly, I 
sent to Madame Laurent's to inquire after him : Judge 
of my surprise at hearing he had, early the day after 
bis adventure, left his lodgings with his small posses- 
sion of boofca and clothes, leaving only a note to Ma- 
dame Laurent, enclosing the amount of his debt to ber, 
and that none had since seen or beard of bin, 

' From that day to this I have never once beheld him. 
The poor professor lost even the little money due to 
him for bia lemon — sotrneisit, that, in a nan of Mon- 
sieur Margot's temper, even interest is a subordinate 
passion to vanity.' 



Mexico m tsir. 

Mexico m 1827. By H. G. Ward, S*,, M, Majatf, 
Ckargt a" Affaires in that Country, during the year, 
1825, 1826, and part of 1827. 2 vols., Bvo. pp. 1321, 
with maps and plates. Cotbum. London, 1828. 
Owing to its insulated, situation, from the dif- 
ferent states of Europe, and its possession of a 
naval force, which lays the world under tribute, 
England, white it is engrossed by industry and 
commerce, is also indebted to its geographical 

Sosition, as well as the eager an d ardent passion 
»r riches which influences its population, for 
that strong propensity for. distant voyages and 
travels, which is a uniform characteristic of its 
inhabitants. There is scarcely a family in the 
three kingdoms, some of the members of which 
are not dispersed over the different regione of the 
globe. An Englishman speaks in the same style 
about a voyage to India, as a Parisian talks of an 
excursion to St. Cloud, or a citizen of Rome, of 
a trip to his villa. Hence arise the numerous 
publications of voyages, that appear every day, 
descriptive of distant and unknown countries. 
Parry and Franklin penetrate to the frozen re- 
gions of the north, while Weddell is engaged m 
discovering a new ocean in the other extremity 
of the world. Cruise visits the almost unknown 
inhabitants of New Zealand ; and Anderson, the 
cannibal hordes of the shores of Sumatra. Du- 
puis proceeds to study the savage tribes of the 
Ashaotecs; Clappcrton, Dcnlnim, and Laing, 
explore the still mysterious course of the Niger. 
<}rny pursues his travels on the burning sands of 
Western Africa; while the Rev. Dr. Philip 
takes tip his abode among tbe native Hottentots. 
Pinlayson traverses the opulent regions of 
Southern Asia; tbe missionary Ellis, conveys 
the Holy Scriptures to tbe idolaters of the Sand- 



nera of the nomad population of Korasan, un- 
der the hospitable tent of the Turcoman of the 
desert; Duncau describes the frozen tracts of 
Upper-Canada. Leake, the classic lands of Asia- 
Minor ; Buckingham, (hat cradle of the creation, 
tbe Plains of Palestine, Syria, and Mesopotamia, 
which so strongly recal to our recollection the 
earliest history of mankind. Finally, Proctor, 
Mathison, Stephenson, Cochrane, Caldcleugh, 
Miers, Hamilton, Head, Andrews, and Lyon, 
make us acquainted with the rising and glorious 
republics of the New Hemisphere. 

It is, we must observe, more especially within 
a few years that publications of this kind have 
multiplied upon us beyoud any former example. 
The general peace that has prevailed in Europe 
during the last twelve years, has proved favour- 
able to scientific expeditions ; and the recognition 
of the Republics of South America could not fail 
to invite numerous visitors to that distant con- 
tinent. Unfortunately, few of these travellers 
were men of science ; they were, generally speak- 
ing, men engrossed by projects of commerce and 
industry, instigated by the allurements of lucre 
and the hope of fortune ; and their publications 
display more of the writer of romance than of the 
publicist, and more of the speculating merchant 
than of the inquisitive philanthropist. Accord- 
ingly, their works are frequently full of curious 
details about men and things; but it will be in 
vain to look for any of those comprehensive 
observations which distinguish the philosophic 
traveller, or those scientific researches which ure 
to be met with in the books of the profound and 
contemplative observer. The mere external 
state of these Republics is exhibited to the reader 
with a sufficient degree of exactness ; but, either 
from carelessness or want of information, tbe 
author fails to describe their internal organisa- 
tion, their hidden resources, their approaching 
development, and their future magnitude. The 
late publication of Mr. Ward, though fur superior 
to these productions, nevertheless affords, in some 
points, a fresh proof of the justice of this cri- 

Yet what country more than South America 
feels the want of a bold and profound describer, 
and an accurate, and yet imaginative, surveyor? 
He that would encounter this task, must combine 
in himself the spirit of the cosmopolite, with the 
free and unbiassed mind of the philosopher, 
totally divested of antiquated prejudices ami trite 
ideas : he should possess a profound conception 
and a vivid imagination, otherwise lie will fall be- 
low tbe standard of the object to which he aspires. 
The decrepitude of Europe is no model for the 
juvenility of America ; every thing is totally dif- 
ferent ; external nature, both men and govern- 
ments, — and, in traversing the vast extent of 
1700 leagues, from Cape de la Vela, in the 1 1° » 
north latitude, to Cape Horn, its southern extre- 
mity, we behold neither brilliant courts, military 
pomp, nor over-bearing nobility;* butwe meet with 
new and frugal governments, the tendency of which 
is to promote civilisation and happiness amidst a 
population hitherto ignorant and oppressed. No 
ancient Gothic cathedrals are to be seen, no 
ruined castles, no royal parks and magnificent 
palaces ; but nature appears in all her magnitude 



is discovered, in immense plains and valleys, and 
in all that mighty extent of territory which, in 
the hands of the Spaniards, was uncultivated, un- 
productive and unpeopled, but which now ac- 
quires vigour from the warm embraces of liberty. 
The external features of the New World have 
derived from nature more bold and striking out- 
lines than are displayed in the ancient hemisphere ; 
the chains of mountains are continued to a greater 
length than in any other quarter of the globe — 
the Andes, which begin at Cape Horn, the utmost 



" The empire of Brazil presents hot a sii.ht excep- 



extreraity of the southern continent, spread thetn- 
selves tcrthe farthest limits of the north, add are 
equally conspicuous for their magnitude and 
altitude. Cbimborazo would exceed theerevatSetw 
of Mount Etna, if it were placed on the summit of 
Canigon, or that of St. CJotnard, were It placed 
on the peak of Teneriffe. From these majestic 
mountains flow down rivers still more majestic, and 
compared with which, the rivers of the Old World 
are only paltry rivulets. The river of the Amazons, 
the Magdalena, the Oronoko, the river de la 
Plata, and even the Rio Bravo, in Mexico, Bit 
such immense and spacious beds, that, long before 
they feel the influence of the tide, they resemble 
rather arms of the sea, than rivers of fresh water. 
The river Amazon traverses a Bpace of territory 
of more that 1,050 leagues in extent, and, as well 
as the river de la Plata, is not less than sixty 
leagues broad at its mouth. The equatorial regions 
of America present at once the most towering 
elevations, the most extensive rivers, and the 
most boundless plains in the universe. The im- 
mense space of ground that is crossed by (ho 
Oronoko, and is called the Lhnot, has an ares: of 
more than 2,000 square leagues ; its soil, that is 
alternately scorched and inundated, at one time 
like the deserts of Libya, at another overspread 
with a verdant carpet, like the ttrppet of Upper 
Asia, forms a contrast with the paramo*, which 
are placed on the ridges of the Andes at an eleta- 
tion of 10,000 feet, and likewise with the table- 
lands of Mexico, the elevation of which ia.7,000 
feet, where are found smiling valleys, town's bifilt 
nearly on a level with the peak of Teneriffe, and 
farms 6,000 feet above the most elevated villages 
of the Alps. 4 

We shall not now enlarge on the original dis- 
covery of America, nor on the frightful miseries 
that Mexico, and all South America, have en- 
dured under the Spanish yoke ; nor shall we de- 
scribe, with Mr. Ward, the long and sanguinary 
struggle that the former colony has sustained 
against the mother-country. We have bad occa- 
sion to allude to those events in a former Num- 
ber of ' The Athenaeum,' when we reviewed the 
work of Don P. Mendibil on tbe ' Historia de la 
Revolucion de los Estados Unidos Mejicanoi;' 
and, although the able sketch of Mr. Ward is more 
complete, as it continues tbe narrative to tbe 
year 1824, five years later than M. Mendibil's 
account, yet we will pass over, without any re- 
luctance, those scenes of bloodshed and violence, 
however glorious may have been the result, to 
fix our attention on the actual state and the 
probable future destinies of the rising Republic. 

The Republic of Mexico, which comprises the 
whole of the vast territory formerly subject to 
the vice-royalty of New Spain, is bounded on 
the east and south-east by tbe tiulph of Mexico 
and the Caribbean Sea; on the west, by the Pa- 
cific; on the south, by Guatemala; and, on the 
north, by the United States. Its length, from 
north to south, is 1,8/6 English statute miles; 
its greatest breadth, .'t&l leagues; audits surface, 
according to Humboldt, 118,478 square leagues 
of twenty-five to the degree. 36,500 square 
leagues are within tbe tropics, or, what ia mil ally 
denominated, the torrid zone ; and 82,000 square 
leagues are without the tropica, or under the 
temperate zone. The whole extent of the re- 

fubfic is equal to one-fourth of Europe, OT to 
ranee, Austria, Portugal, and Great Britain put 
together. 

The external physical appearance of Mexico 
is highly remarkable and picturesque. The 
Cordillera of the Andes, after traversing the 
whole of Smttu. America, and the Isthmus of 
Panama, s^hrates into two branches on entering 
the northern continent, which, diverging to the 
east and west, leave in tbe centre an immense 
platform, or table-land, where Mexico lies, being 
intersected by the higher points and ridges of the 
great mountainous chain by which it is sup- 
ported, but raised, in the more central parts, to 
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«f the mb. This table-land is divided by the 
Native* into three divisions, called : tierra ealiente, 
(the hot country,) a term which implies that 
portion of the country, which is full of hot and 
low ravines, sufficiently warm to produce the 
tropical fruit, and, with them, the diseases of the 
tropics ; tierra fria, (the cold country,) which is 
applicable to the mountainous districts, that rise 
above the level of the capital, up to the limits of 
eternal snow; and tierra templada, (the tem- 
perate region,) which embraces all that is not 
included under one of the other two divisions. 

' Nature has bestowed upon Mexico a soil tee m ing 
with fertility, and a climate, under which almost every 
production of the old and the new world finds the 
exact degree of heat necessary in order to bring it to 
perfection. But the peculiarity of structure in which 
this variety of climate originate*, neutralises, in 
some measure, the advantages which the country 
might otherwtM derive from it, by rendering the 
communication between the table-land and the 
coast extremely difficult, and confining, within very 
narrow limits, the intercourse of the suites in the in- 
terior with each other. On the Table-Land there are 
no canals /with the exception of that from Chalco to 
Mexico; about seven leagues in extent) and no navi- 
gable xivwrSf nor does the nature of the roads allow of 
a generalJaae of wheel-carriage, which, when applied to 
the more balky agricultural produce of the country, in- 
creases enormously the price of articles of most general 
consumption before they can reach the principal mar- 
kets. Thus, in the capital, which draws its supplies 
from a circle of perhaps sixty leagues, comprising the 
Valley of Mexico and tlie fertile plains of Toluca, as well 
as lab great corn-lands of the Baxio and La Piiebla, 
Wheat, barley, straw, maize, and wood, are not only 
dear, but the supply is uncertain ; while, inthe districts 
immediately beyond this circle, but which, from their 
distance, are excluded from the market, the same ar- 
ticles are a mere drug, and may be purchased st a frac- 
tion of the price.'— Vol. i. p. 16, 17. 
■ We may easily conclude, from the diversity of 
temperature which prevails in Mexico, that its 
vegetable productions must possess a great variety. 
The most important of these, (and of which Mr. 
Ward gives tlie characteristics,) are maize, wheat, 
and barley, bananas, rice, olives, the vine, sugar, 
coffee, tobacco, indigo, chocolate, and cotton, 
besides vanilla and cochineal, of which nature 
seems to have given to New Spain the almost ex- 
clusive possession. 

' I do not conceive,' says Mr. Ward, ' that the ex- 

Grtations of Mexico in Corn will ever be considerable ; 
t, in those articles which we term colonial produce, for 
which there is a constant demand in Europe, and which 

* large portion of her territory is so admirably qualified 
to pttuWce, she has a source of wealth as inexhaustible 
as her mines themselves. The whole eastern coast of 
Mexiooi extending in length from the river Onasacualco 
to .the aartasTa frontier, and in breadth, from the ocean 
to that point upon the slope of the Cordilleras, at which 
tropical fruits cease to thrive, is susceptible of the very 
highest cultivation; nor can any part of the now ex- 
hausted islands sustain a competition with the fertility 
of its virgin soil. The state of Vera Cruz alone is 
capable of supplying all Europe with sugar. Humboldt 
estimates the produce of its richest mould at 2,800 
kilogrammes per hectare, while that of Cuba does not 
esceed 1,400 kilogrammes ; so that the balance ia as two 
to one in favour of Vera Cruz. Coffee is produced in 
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occupy the centre of the country, and extend, 
between the two. oceans, towards the northern 
frontier. 

According to Mr. Ward's estimate, the whole 
population of Mexico, which was, in 1806, six 
millions and a half, must be, in 1827, eight mil- 
lions. Of this number one-third is Indian ; 
another belongs to the mixed races ; a sixth is 
nearly composed of Creoles ; and the remainder 
is either free, or slaves, Negroes, or Europeans : 
the number of the latter amounted, in 1803, to 
80,000. Before the revolution, this population 
was divided into seven distinct castes ; and it was 
the policy of Spain to promote a constant rivalry 
between them, by creating little imaginary shades 
of superiority amongst these different classes, 
which prevented anv two from having a common 
interest. The whiteness of the skin was the 
general criterion of nobility. The King reserved 
to himself the power of conferring the honours 
of whiteness upon any individual, of any class, 
which was done by a decree comprised' in the 
words', 'Let him be considered as a white;' and 
the greatest pains were taken to impress the 
people with the importance of these distinctions. 

The form of government adopted by the popu- 
lation of Mexico, was that of a federal republic. 
The principles of. this system, a fair account of 
which Mr. Ward has given in the first section of 
Book iii. of his work, are too generally known to 
require comment ; and it will be sufficient to say, 
that most of the articles of the federal act are 
transcripts of the corresponding articles in the 
Constitution of the United States, and that the 
Mexican constitutional act displays the most 
laudable anxiety for the general improvement of 
the country, by disseminating the blessings o* 
education, opening roads, establishing copyrights, 
patents, and the liberty of the press ; founding 
colleges, promoting naturalisation, and throwing 
open the ports to foreign trade ; abolishing the 
torture, arbitrary imprisonment, confiscation of 
property, special commissions, retractive laws, 
and all the abuses of absolute power. 

The Republic of Mexico is divided into eighteen 
comandancim /reneratet, each under the orders of 
a military commandant. The army for the pre- 
sent year consists of 58,955 men, of whom 32,161 
are actually under arms ; the remainder are ready 
to be called ont, should their services be required. 
In January, 1827, the navy consisted of one ship 
of the linej two frigates, one corvette, four brigs 
of war, one schooner, four gun-boats, four large 
launches, and two pilot-boats. The expenses of 
tlie war department, for the year ending June, 
1828, were estimated at 9,069,633 dollars, and 
those of the navy at 1,309,045 dollars :— Total, 
10,378,678, cbout four-fifths of the whole annual 
expenditure of the Republic. Mexico possesses, 
on the Atlantic side, no harbour of sufficient 
magnitude to become a fit station for anv consi- 
derable maritime force ; her ports on the Gulf are 
barely sufficient for the purposes of commerce; 
most of them are insecure, and some, mere road- 
steads. But, on the western coast, the case is 
different : from Acapulco to Guaymas, there is a 



perhaps, the fine'st harbour in the whole world. 
Mexico possesses only five fortresses : St. John of 
Ulloa, Campcelie, Perote, Acapulco, and San 
Bias. In most of them, the works are in a bad 
state ; but, according to Mr. Ward, who strongly 
and justly contradicts, iu this and many other 
points, the remarks of Mr. Beaufoy, there is little 
prospect of their being necessary. 

' Notwithstanding tlie nominal war with Spain, few 
countries are so well able as Mexico to dispense with the 
existence of a large permanent force. There is hardly a 
single puint upon her long-extended line of coast, upon 
which it would he practicable to disembark an invading 
army ; and, were it even landed, such are the difficul- 
ties with ubich it would have to contend, upon the 
ascent to the interior, from the want of roads and pro- 
vision*, and the deadly nature of climate, that its de- 
would be almost inevitable. A month's de- 



tention in iierra-callimle would be equivalent to the loss 
of a pitched battle ; and, even supposing; every natural 
defence to be successively carried in the shortest possi- 
ble time, a month would hardly, under any circum- 
stances, suffice to reach the table -land. There the slni(ffite 
would commence anew ; and, such is the horror enter- 
tained at present of foreign dominion, that I am con- 
vinced that a levy, tn iruuie, of the whole population, 
would be the consequence of any hostile sggressiea. 
—Vol. Lap, 315, 316. 

The Republic of Mexico is divided into one 
archbishopric and nine bishoprics. In 1826, the 
number of the secular clergv was estimated at 
3,473, and, in 1827, at 3,677- The number of 
those who took orders during each of these years, 
is not supposed by Mr. Ward to have amounted 
to one-fourth of those who were ordained in 1808. 
The regular clergy is divided into fourteen pro- 
vinces, possessing 150 convents, which contained 
1,918 friars. Within the last twenty years, the 
clergy has diminished one-half, and so of the 
revenues of the church. In 1805, they amounted 
to forty-four millions, and in 1826, tbey did not 
exceed twenty- millions of dollars. Bnt this is 
not their only riches ; the clergy derive an addi- 
tional income from the tithes, and fees on bap- 
tisms, marriages, and burials, and likewise on 
many other superstitious but lucrative cere- 
monies. ' Nut a hut or garden,* says Mr. Beau- 
foy, in his ' Mexican Illustrations/ ' not a pigstye, 
or a footpath, can be used, until blessed and 
ornamented with a wooden cross. Each separate 
working in the mines, each heap of stones, and 
utensil for amalgamation, must be 'similarly 
honoured, with the addition of fresh nosegay*, 
wild flowers, and green branches every morning; 
and all these bring grist to the mill.* We must 
acknowledge, that, in no country, is superstition 
more degrading and more deeply rooted than in 
New Spain. Religious toleration does not exist 
there ; and the influence of the priesthood exerts a 
sway tmknown in any other American Republic. 
The causes that Mr. Ward assigns for this pro- 
pensity are perfectly correct and judicious j but 
they are not the less disgraceful, and they de- 
mand a speedy and effectual reform on the pan 
of the legislative body. 

The finances of Mexico, especially at the com- 
mencement of a new republic, and at the close 
of a civil war, cannot be in a very flourishing 
condition. The receipts in the year 1826, amounted 
to 13,667,637 dollars, and they have been esti- 
mated, for the year 1828, at 13,938,830. The 
expenditure, which rose in 1825 to 20,096,274 
dollars, has been reduced, for the year 1827, to 
14,363,098, including the interest of the two 
loans made in England for a sum of 6,400,000 
pounds sterling, or about 30,000,000 of dollars. 

' This is a result which ought to afford more satis- 
faction to those wbOse interests have been affected by 
the late want of remittances from Mexico, than the 
most specious attempt to demonstrate, upon paper, tbs 
existence of a surplus revenue, from which no practical 
benefit can be derived. It proves that the resources of 
the country are unimpaired; that, with very limited 
assistance from foreign capitalists, the revenue de- 
partment has been re-organised, the complicated 
machinery of former times simplified, and a system 
established, whichhas already produced, intern months, 
eleven millions and a half of dollars; and that, although 
the receipts do not yet quite cover the expenditure, 
there ia every prospect that they will do so in 1828, 
since that expenditure can hardly exceed the estimates 
of the present yesr ; while s lamentable change, indeed, 
must take place, in order to prevent the revenue 
from producing the fourteen aWuna of dollars, at 
which, upon the most careful and dispassionate com- 
putation, I have estimated it in tlie preceding pages.' 

In the next article, in which we shall conclude 
our account of Mr. Ward's valuable publication, 
we shall offer some details respecting the actual 
state of the commerce and the mines of Mexico. 
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Siege of Corutnntinople, in 1453— Greek 
In/at nation. 

Tbebe is a remarkable coincidence between the 
blindness and presumption which accompanied 
the Ml of the last Bvzantian Emperor and the 
headlong obstinacy with which, perhaps, the last 
of the Sultans appears, at the present moment, to 
rush into the jaws of destruction. 

Mohammed the second, whose father, Murad, 
had, from his Adrianopolitan capital, over-run 
the whole Byzantian dominions, up to the very 
walls of the seat of the Greek empire, was scarcely 
one-and-twenty when he ascended the throne of 
the Sultans, His first act in politics was to close 
the campaign in Caramania, in order that bis 
ardent and warlike temper might devote itself, 
unfettered and exclusively, to the execution of 
his darling project oo the ^European side of the 
Bosphorus. 

It was at so ill-starred a moment as this, that 
Constantine the elder, as if unconscious of his 
own debilitated and dismembered power, had the 
temerity to despatch ambassadors for the purpose 
of reproaching Mohammed with his want of punc- 
tuality in providing the stipulated subsistence- 
money for Prince Urchin, and to threaten him 
with setting up their captive as his rival, if he did 
not immediately pay down double the amount. 
To this foolhardy menace Chali), the Grand 
Viiier, who was friendly to the Greeks, not only 
because he was of a kind and lively disposition 
himself, but was by no means averse to the im- 
mense bribes thrust upon him, made the following 
reply: 

'Ye unreasonable and besotted Romanists! I 
have long seen through your sly and perfidious 
attempts. I know that our deceased master, a 
man of integrity and peaceable disposition, looked 
graciously upon you, bnt not so our present 
master, Mohammed. If Constantinople should 
escape his well-known, daring, and untameable 
impetuosity, I will then confess that God is still 
mercifultovourintriguesand back slid ings. Fools 
as ye are ! the ink of the treaty you have signed 
ia scarcely dry, when you make your way into 
Asia, expecting to terrify us with your usual 
born bastings. However, you will not 6nd 
race of inexperienced, powerless sucklings 
you can do any thing, pray_ do it j if you think fit 
to proclaim Urchan sovereign of Thrace, let him 
be to proclaimed ; if you choose to invite the 
Hungarians to cross the Danube, let them C( 
or.if you are inclined to re-conquer the territories 

rou have lost to us, pray make the attempt ; only 
would have you to remember, that you will fail 
in each and every one of these undertakings; and, 
moreover, that even what you fancy you possess 
will be torn from you. Nevertheless, I shall take 
' care lo acquaint my master with what you have 
represented, and whatever he wills, that shall bt 
done." 

Mohammed, not having at that time brought his 
Asiatic campaign to a close, aud being apprehen- 
sive of Urchan's release, until that was effected, 
dissembled his indignation, and bade the ambas- 



sadors meet him on his return to Adrianople. 
The answer he here gave, consisted in laying 
hold upon the revenues from the towns on the 
Stryroon, which had been reserved for Urchan's 
subsistence, and expelling their inhabitants en 

Cattle of the Botphorvt built. 
At the setting in of the winter of 1450, 
Mohammed issued circular orders throughout the 
whole of European and Asiatic Turkey, that the 
chiefs of provinces should supply Kim with a 
thousand masons, carpenters, &c, and the usual 
complement of bricklayers and labourers, as well 
as the materials requisite for erecting a castle on 
the European bank of the Bosphorus, on a spot 
situated at its mouth. Such tidings as these were 
well calculated to awaken in the breasts of the 
Greek Emperor and his whole metropolis a pain- 
ful misgiving of their approaching end. Instead 
of any longer insisting upon Urchan's subsistence- 
money, or on the doubling of its amount, the 
imperial ambassadors now implored the Sultan to 
abandon his enterprise, and accept tribute from 
their sovereign. Mohammed, bursting out into a 
fit of rage, replied,- ' that the Greeks were a race 
of traitors ; that they had courted an alliance with 
the Hungarians, (his deadly enemies j) that, be. 
fore the battle of Wama, they had endeavoured 
to prevent his father from crossing 
Europe ; that the latter, even at that 
■worn to erect a castle on the European shore ; 
and that, impediments having arisen to prevent 



his father from fulfilli: 



g his v. 



-, he himself had 



• Ducaa'i Hist. Byzsnt., xxxiv, p. 132. We have 

given the apeech as reported by the accurate Diirnn, 
who has probably preserved it in the exact form of 
words in which it was delivered by Chnlil, of whom, 
indeed, it* ejpiessions are singularly characteristic. 



resolved to accomplish it.' ' And who is to 
between me and my right to build upon my o 
soil?' exclaimed theSultan. ' Tell your Emper . 
that the Sultan now upon the throne will bear no 
comparison with hispredecessors; what they were 
incapable of achieving, becomes a work of ease in 
my hands ; and what might never he their will, I 
choose to will in all the plenitude of my might 1 
Let such an embaMybc repeated, and the mes- 
senger shall be despatched forthwith.' 

By the end of March the various materials 
were collected ; timber was brought from Nico- 
demift and Heraclea in Pontus, and stone from 
Anatolia. The Beglerbegs of Europe and Asia, 
together with other Bevs and Subaschi, assembled 
ou the eastern aide of ibe Bosphorus, anil the 
Sultan himself left Adrianople to meet them. 
The site which he hod fixed upon for the erec- 
tion of his castle was opposite to that where Ildi- 
rim Bajazet had built the fort of ' Gufelhisaar ;' 
it was situuted at the point where the Bosphorus 
is narrowest, and is hence called the ' throat,' in 
the same way that its extremity is termed the 
' mouth,' where that channel is contracted to a 
breadth of five stadii between the two opposing 

Srom outcries, and near to the spot where An- 
rocles, of Samos, hud thrown over the bridge on 
which Darius crossed with the Persian forces on 
his march to Scythia. Here stands the lofty 
eminence, in ancient times known by the name 
of Hermaion, in honour of Hermes, to whom a 
temple was raised on its summit. From this 
eminence, Darius watched the passage of his 
army from Asia into Europe ; a fact which was 
recorded by inscriptions, in the Assyrian charac- 
ter, engraven upon columns erected there in 
memory of that event. At the foot of this emi- 
nence or promontory, Mohammed traced the out- 
line of his castle, of which, with a species of su- 
perstitious prejudice, he resolved that the walls 
should describe the form of the word Mohammed, 
(his own as well as the Prophet's cognomen,) as 
written in the Arabic character, and that a tower 
should be raised wherever the M occurred, this 
letter having in the Arabic an annular form. 
Hence the circuit, of the edifice, with its three 
towers, displayed n most incongruous appearance; 
two of them starting up at the foot of the pro- 
montory, and the third being turned towards the 
sea. The construction of the latter was en- 
trusted to Ohalil-Pasha, the Grand Vizier, whilst 



that of the two former was left to the Vizier Sar- 
ganos and Saridsche-Pasha, who had grown grey 
in the service of the Court and Harem. The Sul- 
tan himself undertook to build the walls which 
should connect the towers into one structure. A 
thousand masons, each having two assistants 
under him, carried on the labour without, and an 
equal number within, the walls. Not only was 
Asia tributary of the materials needed, but the 
dismantled walls and churches of the Bosphorus, 
nav, even the pillars of the immense and splen- 
did church of Michael the Archangel, on the 
Sosthenian Sea, were rendered subservient to the 
purpose in hand. By such means as these was 
the castle of the Bosphorus completed within a 
space of three months ; its rampart being twenty- 
five, and the walls of its towers 'thirty, feet in 
thickness. 

Being erected at the gullet of the canal, and so 
placed as to be capable of cutting all navigation 
short, Mohammed conferred upon it the name of 
Boghafkeeen, or ' Gullet-chopper.' The Greeks, 
who were accustomed to the process of decapita- 
tion, confounding the first two syllables with the 
word Batch, or head, resolved the name into that 
of the ' cotter off of heads.' Its first governor 
was Firufaga, who was ordered, with the four 
hundred Janissaries tinder him, to stop every de- 
scription of vessels, and compel them to pay tri- 
bute before they were released. As a means of 
effectually securing the object contemplated, that 
of commanding the Bosphorus, the tower which 
lay upon the sea was furnished with Chalil-Pasha's 
enormous cannon. 

On the 26th of August, 1462, Mohammed quit- 
ted the spot, made a reconnaissance round the 
ditches of Byzantium, and on the 1st of Septem- 
ber returned to Adrianople. 
Fmt Hoitilitiei heturee* the Turk* and Greet*. 
During the preceding summer, the Greek Em- 
peror hod had recourse to the mistaken policy of 
endeavouring to attain by unmanly humiliation, 
what he had failed in obtaining by empty menace. 
With this view he sent ambassadors to implore 
safeguards for the villages situated on the Bos- 
phorus, and protection for their corn fields during 
the approaching autumn. At the same time, lie 
daily supplied the Sultan's table with the chuicest 
viands and beverages. Instead of acceding to the 
request, or returning the Emperor's civilities, 
Mohammed issued orders that no one should ven- 
ture to impede his troops in driving their horses, 
mules, or beasts of burthen into the corn-field* of 
the Greeks, and, if resistance were offered, that 
recourse should be had to force of arms. Now, 
lsfendiar's son, (who had married the Saltan's 
sister,) having driven his cattle into the gardens 
and fields about Epibaton {B'wados), a blow given 
by a Turkish groom to a Greek, who was abetted by 
his countrymen, brought on a skirmish, in which 
several lives were lost on both sides.* A report 
of this affair being laid before Mohammed by die 
Kxojabeg (or Minister of the Interior), he was 
directed to retaliate, bv cutting the inhabitants of 
Epibaton to pieces. The Turkish soldiery con- 
sequently felt upon the reapers of the town, as 
they were going forth to their morning labours j 
such was the dawn of the last war in which the 
empire of Byzantium was engaged. Constantina, 
hereupon, closed the gates of the city, and incar- 
cerated the whole of the Turks who were found 
within its walls. Amongst these were several 
young eunuchs belonging to the Sultan's Harem ; 
yielding to their earnest representations, that, if 
they were not instantly set at liberty, nay, even 
if released subsequently, their lives would be- 
come forfeit, the Emperor bade them go free on 
the third day, and took the opportunity of sending 
Greek envoys to Mohammed, by whom he made 
known to liim, ' that the Emperor relied upon 
the help of God in all that concerned the fate of 
the city, of which he had closed the gates only 
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after peace had been violated, and that he would 
protect it* inhabitants to the utmost extent of his 
power, should it not please Heaven to inspire the 
Sultan with friendly dispoaitlotts.'t Mohammed 
mi loath to trouble himself with the talk of seek- 
iug either pretext! or apologies for his violence, 
but instantly declared war, and, from that time, 
(June, 1452,) until the Cross was replaced by the 
Crescent, all ingress into the proud metropolis of 
tiM East was barred. 



THE WORKS OF THE O'HARA FAMILY. 



Amoks the herd of novels, in the eyes of some 
the corse, in those of others the glory, at all events 
the peculiarity, of our day, there is much to dis- 
tinguish these productions. If they be in any 
quality different from scores of others published 
every year, they must be the fruits of no common 
degree of talent j for a larger portion of second- 
rate ability was never applied to any department 
of literature in any country than hat, in our time, 
and in England, been turned to novel-writing. 
A very uncommon share of talent is, indeed, in 
our opinion, discernible in these writings, — and 
we wish to say a few words on the singularity 
of the whole series. In the first place, they are, 
especially, national novels. Every thing about 
them Is Irish; the humour, sometimes coarse, 
always real and vigorous — the startling alterna- 
tions of crime and virtue, ferocity and tenderness— 
the characters often so natural, yet, at the same 
time, consistent only in inconsistency — merri- 
ment* that dance on to such fearful catastrophes — 
horrors big with a jest, and plots that only the 
wildest imagination could have conceived, and 
only Ireland could have realised. There are no 
other novels with any thing approaching to the 
power which these have displayed, in the employ- 
ment of such elements. Lady Morgan seldom 
seems full of her subject, and is more occupied 
in writing pleasantly about the scenes and per- 
sonages she introduces than in representing them 
bright and moving to the reader. Besides, her 
pictures are far ton often merely grotesques, in 
which we scarcely can trace any thing more than 
absurdity, instead of wearing an outside garb of 
oddity, with much of truth and substantial nature 
beneath it. Miss Edgeworth exhibits her coun- 
trymen not as a philosopher, but as a pMlotophe ; 
or, as Coleridge would say, a pillotopher ; and 
this makes all the difference between drawing 
them as they are, and as neither they nor 
human beings ever can have been. Her mil 
M artiicial, that is, so incapable of worthily pur- 
suing Art, that she has failed in describing, not 
Merely Irishmen, bat men ; and, with all her 
ingenuity and labour, and ostentatious tact, and 
real tnlent, her books are very unsatisfactory, 
though very entertaining. The author of ' To-day 
in Ireland' is obviously a clever man, and an ex- 
cellent writer. If he nils at all, it is in that in- 
tense power which is so conspicuous in the works 
of the O'Hara Family; though he in some de- 
gree makes up for the deficiency by a greater 
purity of uete than belongs to his more volumi- 
nous and more popular rivals. The writer of 
'The Mvnster Tales' has much of evidently im- 
mature ability, which will require long and care- 
ful training to make it all that it may be. Some 
of bis sea-side sketches are particularly trne and 
vivid. His characters are irregularly sustained, 
and his plots wretchedly put together; while 
some of his scenes are immoderately extravagant, 
and others intolerably feeble. Yet we look for- 
ward with much pleasure to the fulfilment of the 
promise which his works have given; and, judg- 
ing from the few specimens of his published 
verse, poetry is like to yield him her honours as 
well as prose. These are really all the Irish no- 
relists we remember, and we have not leisure 
at present to pay them any more atleution. As 



pictures, then; of Ireland, we hold the works of 
the O'Hara Family to be, on the whole, superior 
to any others we could name. They exhibit, in 
perfection, a mastery over the two extremes, 
which make up so much of the mind of the 
country — terror and laughter. The most effec- 
tive scenes are always either those of the most 
high-wrought and tremendous excitement, or of 
the broadest humour ; and in these no one, not 
even Scott, is superior to htm. The intermediate 
steps from merriment to despair are less accu- 
rately given; and the scenes which depend for 
their interest on a tone of light and fantastic 
trifling, or on some thin colour of gentle feeling 
thrown over the ordinary circumstances of life, 
are comparatively ineffective, and sometimes 
tedious. A somewhat similar remark is appli- 
cable to the personages. Those in the upper 
classes of life, from whom, except in some few 
moments of passion, we expect a graceful care- 
lessness and polished indifference, are often cum- 
brous and awkward in their attempt to be ele- 
gant. 

On occasions which call forth the wildest pas- 
sion, in agony, hatred, and death, the previous 
dulness of such beings is completely forgotten 
and lost in the strength and absorbing interest of 
the situation. In the lower ranks of characters, 
whose very difference from ourselves supplies us 
with entertainment and study, success is almost 
uniformly attained. There is among these a ful- 
ness of delineation, a richness, and breadth, and 
unflagging spirit, filling every word of the most 
casual dialogue, and bringing before us the pea- 
sant jesters or heroes, or, more commonly, both 
in one, with a truth and vivacity which no human 
pen can excel. We strongly suspect that this 
difference between the merit of the sketches from 
the opposite extremes of society arises, in a great 
degree, from the state of society in Ireland. 
There is no body of Irish gentry. The good 
among the upper class are merely Englishmen. 
There has not been time for an upper class 
of Roman Catholics to arise: and those of 
the Protestants who, in any material point, 
differ from Englishmen, are not such as would 
furnish a novelist with heroes and heroines. 
They are imperfect, half-formed beings, with 
a good deal of the tyrant, something of the 
knave, and much of the profligate. It is not 
from these elements that a romance-writer would 
form his gallants or his beauties. At the same 
time, to preserve the nationality of the works, it 
was necessary to represent very different persons 
from those of Fleming, Richardson, and the au- 
thor of 'Tremainet' who are the only amiable 
class of gentry the elements of which are to be 
found in Ireland, and that very sparingly. The 
specimens of the genuine Milesian gentleman are 
so few, and with much of really respectable, have at 
the same time so large a share of what, to modern 
and English eyes, is purely absurd, that they 
are not such as to supply a writer with the per- 
sons on whom he wishes to concentrate our in- 
terest. 

Hence it is that the superior classes in Miss 
Edge worth's novels, except in that one delight- 
ful exception 6"f ' Lady Gerald in e,' are purely 
English. Hence the fantastic inconsistencies of 
those who play the grands r6le$ in Lady Morgan's 
pleasant extravaganzas ; and hence it is that the 
authors of the O'Hara Tales have been compelled 
to draw upon their fancy, not only for the form, 
but for the very material of many of their fore- 
most characters. This is the greatest evil in their 
writings. Another springs from a very different 
cause. They are not only national, but also poli- 
tical, novels. The politician attaches interest to 
many things, which, to the novel reader, are 
merely tedious r and this lias given rise to the 
admission of many prolixities which would other- 
wise doubtless have been omitted. There are re- 
dundancies in every volume of the series, and 
mere pruning would get rid of many of the most 



PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS. 



Whatever question may be mads as to whether 
the Exhibition at Somerset House be a good one or 
not, two things respecting it are beyond all doubt. 
First, that it is the dirtiest and most rudely conducted 
picture-gallery in the universe. That happen*. *■ ■*■ 
sume, because the office of dispensing ticket* and cata- 
logues, which should be assigned to persons of boom 
degree of address, is executed by bearish and liveried 
menials, whose proper duty should be to sweep tie 
floors and sours. Oar second undisputed point is, 
thai the Exhibition ought to be a good one ; for who 
cao read an account of the proceedings at the Artist's 
Benevolent Fund Society, which took place on Satur- 
day, without acknowledging that all the requisites set 
forth in the Academy's excel lent motto, and which m bad 
occasion to notice in our last, iibonnd. Con over the 
speeches of Lord* Lynmttrat, Goderich, and Durban, 
and pronounce if there be wanting to our artists sifter 
fmtora or (omtnrndatara i the want of nuUrria and 
oceans nobody complains of. We are grateful to their 
Lordships for their encouragement) but injudicious 
praise Is as pernicious to the artist as to the child. 
There cannot be a more praiseworthy use of the in* 
mens? wealth of our Nobility and Gentry than the pa- 
tronage of the arts, and the affording employment and 
means of subsistence to deserving and talented man, 
who follow a calling which, by contributing so 
mainly to tbe refinement of society, exercises so de- 
sirable an influence on the happiness of mankind 
But their Lordships do ill to flatter our artists in 
any other way than by encouraging tbem. Our pro- 
fessors of the arts are truly worthy of patronage, but 
their performances as a school are not so good as they 
might, and as they ought to, be. To expressonrselves 
satisfied with their efforts, is as preposterous as to avow 
ourselves contented with the fashionable reading of tbe 
day, as a model of oational literature. These works 
meet with commendation, andtbey deserve it; but, fa 
applauding them, we measure them by a low standard. 
The same is tbe case with our works on art. What 

C raise could be claimed by a single exhibitionist; were 
is work examined by comparison with an ancient 
master? Tbe artist himself doea not aspire to 
any such honour; and tbe critic who desire* to be 
sparing, knows this, and never thinks of examining the 
modern works of his countrymen by such a test. But 
he does not, on tbat account, sigh the less to see a 
grand work from a British pencil ; — to behold a paint- 
ing that might really and literally deserve to be placed 
by tbe side of a Raphael or a Titian. 

Lord Durham deserves tbe gratitude of the country 
for the encouragement he affords to native art, by 
forming a collection of the works of modern painters : 
and even the observations of Lord Lyndhurst and Lord 
Goderich should not be objected to, were it not that 
they seem to proceed from that general taste for low 
art — for worki of humour, in preference to (hose of 
imagination, which is but too prevalent in England 
at present, and which operates most prejudicially 
on the arts. Whether the taste of our patrons he 
influenced, in this respect, by the nature of the talents 
of our painters, and low art is patronised, became, 
in that humble walk, onr professors are moat suc- 
cessful j or whether, on the contrary, our artiata do 
not soar aloft, because they are more sure of obtain- 
ing subsistence and patronage by hovering near the 
earth, and because, if they took a lofty flight, their 
patrons would be neither able nor willing to follow them, 
remains to this day a question. The opinion of artists rn 

Eeneral inclines, we are aware to the latter explanation ; 
ut for ourselves, we cannot and win not doubt that 
were a real Milton or Shakspesre to appear in onr 
age, he would find readers and admirers ; and that, 
were a British Raphael to shine forth, his works would 
find encouragement and purchaser*. We despair, 
however, of seetaa; the day ; and, until we do, must 
make ourselves as happy as we can be with the 
treasures we possess. 

We resume our notice of the Exhibition, which we 
left last week, at No. 193, Mr. Etty's Comjxmtiim from 
Milton. This is a most favourable specimen of English 
art; tbe subject is well and poetically imagined and com- 
posed, and the picture is richly and cleverly coloured ; the 
dark and light parts are harmoniously and very effectively 
blended. The story is well expressed, and the de- 
tails are made to lend great aid to the general effect : 
the bacchanal dance is brilliant and joyous, and its 
gaiety Is heightened by contrast with the sedate repose 
of other figures regarding the sport without partak- 
ing of it The forms are in general good, a"* " '" 
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ti figure, in the right hand comer of the pic- 
huc, » remarkably fine. The dark head and figure 
of the bearded mu seizing ■ nymph, produces a 
very effective contrast with the more delicate tints 
of the female -. the head itself is excellent, and 
breathes a truth and life not common in modern 
painting*. The group in the left-hand corner of the 
picture display* another happyeffectofcontraat, and is 
fnTt of sentiment. The sky and landscape are in the 

attempt. The objections to which this picture is open, 
are perhaps too great a. positiveneas of Colour; an 
awkward and slovenly arrangement in the hair of some 
of the females, an inelegance of attitude, and a too 
general resemblance in the features— all the figures 
appearing to be of one family. 

Besides those pictures we hare mentioned in the first 
room, there are several vary attractive pieces, which 
hare accidentally escaped our notice, but not our at- 
tention. First of these, we may mention the Lady Anne 
Ferntn, No. 120, by Jackson, H. A., a very clever and 
expressive portrait. Ettker approaching Ahantenu, No. 
99, by Jones, K. A., ia a clever piece, in the manner 
of Rembrandt, bat without the vigour and force of that 
master. Stothard '* Afsy ibVnuag, No. 99, in illustration 
at* 'Spenser's Shepherd's Calendar,' Mag— a in that 
artist's usual delightful classical style of grace and ele- 
gance, Dtnitfni Wtatktr, No. 59, and Taking ant a 
Team, 86, both by W. Collins, R. A., are delightful 
English landscapes, void of all false elect, yet warm 
and fall of expression and truth. 

The notice of the remaining rooms we reserve for 
oar next Number. 

The Vino* ef Joieph,—u Painting by Mr. Lane. 
Wi war* favoured with a private view of this Picture 
cm Saturday, and, ia common with a rast concourse of 
■visitors, wan surprised at its imposing effect. The 
noon in which it was placed, however, was so ineffec- 
tively lighted, that it has been deemed advisable again 
to close the exhibition, in order to make some better 
We should be guilty of injustice, 
to the artist and to ourselves, were we 
lo enter on a criticism of the work at present. We 
reserve It, therefore, for a future occasion, merely 
observing, that, from the idea we were enabled to 
form of ' The Vision of Joseph,' we doubt whether 
the whois range of English art possesses a work of 
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The Fall s/jWm***,— a Panting by Sir. Martin. 

Thb title of this picture, the name of the artist, and 
the remembrance of his * Bclshazxar's feast,' will sug- 
gest the manner in which the new subject is treated. 
The picture represents the moment when the wrath of 
Heaven falls on the devoted capital of the Assyrian em- 
pire,— *hen the elements, and the efforts of mortal 
enemies, prevail against Sardanapalus. The lightning 
flashca— the bolt strikes the massive wills— the pro- 
phecy is already accomplished, secure in the impos- 
sibility of the fulfilment of which, the monarch had 
abandoned himself to roxnry and repose, while the hos- 
tile army was at bis gates— Thb >iveb has become 
tub tsENi or Nineveh > it overflows the breach, 
and with it enter the galleys and armed multitude of 
the besiegers. The vast city is in Same) — the confla- 
gration approaches the palace of the monarch on the 
one side — the countless host of the enemy, with their 
chariots and hones, rush towards it on the other. 
There Sardanapalus, conscious -of Lis inevitable doom, 
has collected his vast treasures, — his couches of gold 
and vases, changes of costly raiment and precious 
stones. He stands there himself, attired in bis most 
gorgeous apparel, in the midat of hia terrified harem : 
the vast pile is under their feet, and he orders the 
torches, already approaching, to be applied to it. 

The upper part of this picture is s wonderful work, 
and bespeaks the powerful imagination of the artist; 
the effect of the conflagration, and of the sublime ex- 
tent Of the city — of its piles of massive architecture, 
is grand and imposing beyond conception. The light- 
ning and conflagration arc awful : the terror they in- 
spire is astonishingly heightened by the appearance of 
the moon and a portion of the bespangled firmament, 
in a corner where the clouds have partially broken off, 
and where the fire has not yet reached. Tlie host of 
enemies entering through the breach, and rushing on 
to the fight, is most skilfully executed; the general 
mass is grandly designed and effective, while the parts 
are defined with wonderful labour and minuteness. 
The foreground of the picture we cannot bring otir- 
ulvei tn nmise — all ia overwrought and extravagant ; 



danapalus may be excepted ; tile attitude is beautiful, 
but misplaced, and would have better suited a dancing 
group. The colouring is most gorgeous, but not to be 
recommended for imitation. 
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Kitg't Theatre— Tuesday, 
' If, Don Giovanni 'was repeated, on Tuesday the 6th 
inat. In a style rather superior to the performance on 
Madame Caradori 'a benefit ; and, as far as regards the 
vocsl portion, equal to the generality of representation* 
in former seasons. This masterpiece, which, like 
many of the productions of Shakapeare, blend* the 
sublime and serious with the comic, was composed at 
Prague aa early a* 1787, a date which has already pro- 
cured for the music of Mozart the equivocal distinc- 
tion of admission to the ancient Concerts in this coun- 
try. The magnificent and scientific overture ia another 
instance among many, to prove'that the happiest 
efforts of musical genius are not always the offspring 
of elaborate thought or of frequent revision*. The 
score of ' Don Giovanni' was finished, the last re- 
hearsal gone through, and the opera advertised for the 
morrow, ere Mozart penned a note of th* nveitnr* 
The intreatie* of his friends and the manage 
regarded, and constantly put off with the 
that he would write it in sufficient time for the per- 
formance on the next night. Conviviality held Mozart 
in men chains that it was late in the night before he 
returned to sit down to compose this overture. Idea* 
will not always flow at the moment most wanted, and 
he quickly felt the necessity of lying down, at least, for 
an hour or two, and afterwards returned to the tank. 
The attempt was repeated with the reinforcement of a 
bowl of punch | and, although interrupted occasionally, 
as hi* progress would naturally be, by fits of somno- 
lency, a disposition to which may be traced in several 
passages, the score was comphited before breakfast, 
the parts copied before evening, and the overture per- 
formed and encored the same night. 

The opening lento of (hi* enef-ifattert is generany 
taken, at the King'* Theatre, somewhat slow ; indeed, 
such wa* the duration of the pause in the second bar, 
that aa amateur rose inquiringly to ascertain whether 
any unforeseen calamity had befallen the instrumental- 
ists. Id the first finale, the hunts mutter, (it scarcely 
deserve* a higher name,) of three orchestras performing 
the sauie piece of music in different measures, we have 
never yet heard perfectly executed ; and the present 
performance formed no exception to our experience. 
In this original device all parties have the same native; 
but the orchestra divide* itadf into three distinct 
bands, of which two are generally oil the Stage; one 
of the divisions executes the subject in 3-4, the second 
in 3-8, and the third in 2-4 time. When well executed, 
we have no doubt the effect is sore] if not pleasing ; 
but it requires such skill and attention on the part of 
the artists, that it ha* been little else than a confused 
mass of tone whenever we have heard it. The execu- 
tion of the instrumental portion generally, in the pre- 
sent revival, appeared to us inferior to the performance* 
of former years. Then seemed a want of strength In 
the numbers of the stringed instruments, especially of 
violins, a department the efficacy of which Is of such 
paramount necessity for the complete execution of 
Mozart's mniic. We fancied alao a want of precision ; 
certainly not from any dearth of first-rate professors, 
although, for the quality of the second-rates, we can- 
not to surely vouch ; if these latter are not of strictly 
comparative force and talent, the correct exertions of 
the former will ever be neutralised. 

The acquiescence on the part of Mademoiselle Son tag 
to appear in the character of Donna Anna, however we 
might estimate the professional kindness which prompted 
it, was little calculated to raise per vocal fame in 
the British musical world ; more especially aa the final 
opinion of many connoisseurs ha* no doubt been de- 
ferred until her appearance in a second character. But 
actors and singere are generally the worst judges of 
their individual forte; and Mademoiselle Sonlag, how- 
ever she may deem [he part calculated for her voice, 
ought not, with a due regard to the fame she has 
realised in this country, to have undertaken a character 
so decidedly opposed to tlie line of her histrionic talent, 
and far less should she have suffered her good-nature 
to volunteer the acceptance of the part of DeKtemona, 
in which Madame Pasta seemed but a few days ago to 
have determined to set all competition at defiance. It 
affords as the greatest aatis faction, notwithstanding 
this, to acknowledge that the conception and por- 



In acting and singing, she evinced throughout a km" 
dable and complete study of the part. Wen we In- 
clined U throw out a hint for improvement, we might, 
perhaps, recommend the lowering of a forced intonation 
of a considerable portion of the music She is too apt 
to execute it occasionally at the utmost pitch of her 
voice ; whether wa shall place this ultra-exertion to the 
charge of the school which has produced her, wherein 
we know, from experience, that sudden Jbrtuehno't are 
too much in vogue, or whether we shall ascribe it to an 
anxious desire to reach the extremity of this spacious 
bouse, we confess ourselves in doubt. Her action and 
execution of the recitative, solo and duett upon her 
father's murder, ' Ma qual mai a'offre oh del,' wa* an 
excellent and touching performance ; the highly pa* 
thetic piece in which she informs Ottado of the cir- 
cumstances preceding that catastrophe, was by do 
means so effective or so feelingly delivered. Mademoi- 
selle Sontag concluded her part with the recitative, 
' Crude le ah no mio bene,' and bravura, ' Nop mi dir. 
They were correctly and tastefully given ; but, after the 
variations of Rode, the generality of bravurat will 
appear for some time men milk-and-water. 

In the choruses and throughout the finale of the first 
act, which exceeds, in our opinion, any composition of 
the kind. Mademoiselle Sontag exerted herself in si 
most praiseworthy manner, and in a style which might 
serve as an example to other prime damn, who are too 
apt to consider any marked effort In choruses, not 
only infra dig., but even injudicious, aa tending to 
exhaust their capability of future exertion. 

This lady's performance of Duma Anna deserves 
also the greatest commendation, for the fidelity with 
which she Invariably adhered to the music of Mozart. 
We could not detect a single deviation from the- au- 
thentic melody. True it is, that in Germany, however 
indulgent they may be towarda Interpolated passage* 
in foreign masters, neither a ante mora nor less would 
be tolerated by an audience, who, nineteen out of 
twenty, have waded through the scon aa an integral 
portion of their education. If Mailemoiaelle Sontag 
will endeavour to subdue certain portion* of her exe- 
cution, (none more particularly than in the trio, ' Pro- 
tegga il giuato Cielo,' where, from the inefficient sop- 
port of Signor Torri and Madame Castelli, the excess 
of forte on her part was doubly perceptible,) the per- 
formance of the character maybe considered a satis- 
factory effort and calculated to increase her reputation 
in this country. 

Those of our readers who hare once heard the un- 
rivalled execution of his bass passages by Zuchelli, need 
not be told that the music of ' Dob Giovanni ' could 
not have been in better hands. As regards acting, we 
can never forget Ambrogetti in the character, although, 
when we heard him, bis voice gave evident tokens of 
speedy extinction. Zuchelli's action is a little redun- 
dant, especially in the finales where he exerts himself 
in the French genre most strenuously. Hit ' Deh 
vieni alia finest™,' and Spagnoletti's 
we have already noticed ss equally 
drew forth a general (scare. ' Fin chat 
since the days ef Ambrogetti, is taken so im 
quick, as to render it impossible for any a 
does not possess a similar extraordinary volubility of 
speech, to execute it with any effect. The duett with 
Madame Caradori, ' La ci dareni la msno,' was weal 
and sweetly sung by both parties, and, of conns, so- 
tailed another encore. It ia, however, in the psnssgn 
of the numerous trios and concerted pieces, that the 
flexibility of Zuchelli's voice is most especially valuable ; 
in the iuiti, it is somewhat deficient in strength, 

Madsme Caradori, ae ZerSna, has litssa, in the way 
of intricacy or study, to *onte*d with ; hut the part la 
neat and pleasing, and is generally nwsaded with 
greater applause tfasn the more difficult and Isberioesi 
characters. ' liatti, hatti,' was sung aw son lent*, 
quick enough, we dare say, for Mr. Lindley, whose 
masterly performance of the accompaniment must be 



a del Tina,' 



one of the passages of ' Vedrai carmo,' Madame Ca- 
radori arrived a crotchet too late for the orchestra, who 
rereived rather s severe rebuke, in tin looks of the 
lady, for their want ol complaisance. 

Pellegrini's voice gives, occasion ally, symptoms of 
departure ; his acting is excellent, and, notwithstand- 
ing the many Ltpertllo't we bare ana, on the English, 
French, German, and Italian stages, we recollect none 
more satisfactory sod pleasing. ' Madamina, II cats- 
logo questo,' was irresistibly comic. 

Porto sings correctly, but he overact* the part of 
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much less for the spirit of the dead ; otherwise, ' 



played both the spectre and the rustic, and truly sorry 
are we to find him already, in 1326, giving up the ghost. 
The strength and timbre of DeAngeli'S voice is on- 
equal to the solemn denunciations of the statue ; a train* 
which are as awful as original, and which it requires 
but little effort of the imagination to fancy almost su- 
perhuman. The accompaniment of the wind instru- 
ments, however, would have speedily put to flight any 
il luaion, which some of the auditors might have been 
disponed to indulge in. No half-dozes trumpets at a 
fair could have been more discordant, and the barba- 
rous and random sounds which accompanied ' Di rider 
finirai pria dell Aurora,' were a disgrace to the theatre. 
Of Signer Torri, in Don Octavio, and of Madame 
Castelli, in Donna Elvira, the less said, perhaps, the 
better. Their voices are not equal to the separate cha- 
racters ; and, in many of the concerted pieces, they 
might oftfn have been absent from the stage, without 
the ear feeling sensible of the deficiency. Curioni 
ought to have taken the part of Don Octavio, but, as 
he is the only prominent member of the establishment 
who has not had an Opera night of repose since the 
commencement of the season, it is but fair to excuse 
his absence on the present occasion. 
' The choruses and finales were fairly executed, suf- 
ficiently well to permit a proper appreciation of these 
masterpieces- In scenery and decoration, there was, 
of course, nothing new ; but the opera, on the whole, 
appeared to give satisfaction to a most crowded house, 
more numerous, however, than dittingnte. 



Kittg'l Theatre- -Saturday . 
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n tne intatre iiauenio Paris. Still this 
e forms no excuse for the gross want of 
rehearsals, palpable in almost every scene. The open- 
ing chorus was imperfect. In the first duett between 
Curioni and Mademoiselle Sontag, and in many other 
instances, the latter kindly ncted as songleua to the 
Royal Wanderer. The fair choristers in ' Dinibica 
Doniella,' alerted off with the melody b the sym- 

Sbony, and it was only by the threatening gestures of 
I. Spagnoletti's bow, that they were gradually re- 
duced to silence, to await their turn for exhibition. All 
these, however, were trifling peccadilloes in compa- 
rison with the grand and tuoliint chaos of sounds in 
the latter portion of the finale of the first act, and in 
which neither key nor time could be detected; nay, 
the principal performers were unable to restrain their 
smiles at the incongruous mass. The instrumental 
performance deserves little better testimony ; the open- 
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rally pitied the master of the bund ; for, what with his 
musical exertions, the sawing motion of his clarionet 
in besting time, and the lateral movements of his head 
directed to the leader of the Orchestra, by way of tele- 
graphing his helplessness of the disorder, the poor mi 
had no enviable station throughout the evening. W 
have said enough to give our readers a faint idea of the 
style in which 'La Donna del Lago' was produced this 
evening, and, with our beat hopes for the lady's general 
convalescence, we shall turn to a more pleasing theme. 

Mademoiselle Sontag appeared in the character of 
Elena, which we have no hesitation in pronouncing the 
best of the three dtbutt which she has as yet made in 
London- Her conception of the part seemed to us a 
little too heroic, and so much the less calculated for 
the lively and playful expression of the individual 
large circnlar plaid hat, vying. in circumference with 
the monstrosities we see in the front of the house, and 
surmounted by no despicable plume of white ostrich 
feathers, tended by no means to render the character 
more domestic or more consonant with sn English- 
man's ideas of the ' Lady of the Lake.' Her study of 



other portions of the opera ; indeed, she effectively as- 
sisted the choruses and action in more than one in- 
stance. The strong intonation to which we hare ad- 
verted in onr report of Tueaday'a performance, oc- 
casionally burst out in the present character ; a fact 
which rather surprises us, considering that we have 
nothing of the sort to complain of in ' The Barbiere-' 
'Oh mattutini albori,' to bear which half a dozen 
times in one opera, however exquisitely sung, has 
become almost a penance, was perfectly executed ; 
and, in the latter part, a few cadences were put forth, 
in which a vast deal of expression waa introduced. Id 
the first duett with liberie, and accompany ing chorus 
in the first act, Mademoiselle Sontag mil, we are 
sure, be gratified by our styling her execution of the 

' Le mis barbare vicende 

a perfect ' gem a. la Pasta." We have before now 
watched (he intensity with which Mademoiselle Sontag, 
in one of the bpxes, bas listened to the execution of the 
former lady, who, as to style and action, may be 
placed as a model to all rising vocalists. In the suc- 
ceeding couplet, 

* Ah ! ml tolse nn solo istante 
DelmlocorlaUberta,' 
our German artist took entirely her own ground, and 
gave aa finished a specimen of her lavoir-jaire as her 
Wannest friends could desire ; it was received with such 
continued applause, aa to render Curioni for some 
minute* inaudible. 

In the duett In the second act, with Malcolm, and 
in the subsequent quartett with Malcolm, Hmirigo, and 
DoHglai, both of which, we understand, belong to an 
earlier production of Rossini, Mademoiselle Sontag's 
portion waa ever distinguished by * moat correct ear, 
considerable taste, and extraordinary flexibility in the 
softer passages : the quartett waa sung perfectly by all 
parties, and forms one of the most effective marceaur 
in the present performance of the opera. The varied 
and difficult bravura at the close of the finale of the 
second act, presented to this lady a magnificent field 
for the display of her knowledge of music, and of her 
execution of divisions, of which she fully availed her- 
self; it formed a happy climax, and the curtain fell 
amidst applause, which we feci convinced was aa sin- 
cere as it was unanimous. We are confident that this 
young lady's musical acquirements are even at this time 
not fully before the public. 

Madame Schutz, aa Malcolm, was another novelty of 
the evening, and rendered the character of far greater 
import, than we bad been hitherto wont to attach to it. 
Her singing was very correct, occasionally a little flat 
aa to tone, and often neutralised hy circumstances, over 
which she had no control. That original cavatina, 
' E a tante pene' was tastefully sung; and the following 
bravura and chorus, ' Che seuto I oh me infelice,' had 
a magnificent effect, it being one of the few instances 
in which the ' Gutrrieri' were at all perfect. The 
oftener wehear and see Ibis lady, the more n-c feel sen- 
sible of theacquisiti on which the theatre has made in her 
engagement. Italian operas present so many contralto 
parts, the non-importance of which, we feel aaaured, will 
never be demurred at by Mile. Sontag, that she is 
likely to become one or the most useful members of the 
establishment. Zuchelli has but a small character in 
Rodrigi, which he executes perfectly. Curioni, although 
the original Uteris in this country, was occasionally at 
a loss for his part. His ' Aurora ah sorgerai' from 
within was deservedly encored, if such distinctions must 
be awarded. 

Porto's DougUu is unquestionably one of his beat 
characters, and ' Taci, lo voglio' the most effective bass 
song we have ever heard him execute- His low notes, 
down to F, reach the farthest tier, and are always as 
correct aa they are sonorous. 

Once more, nothing new in scenery or decorations , 
not even our full share of canvas. * Another part of 
the Lake,' in the first act, is one and the ssme with 
the former; and the entrance to the Hall of the Throne 
is most cnectire, provided contrast be a desideratum. 

We must briefly notice in the divertissement the first 
appearance of Madame Dupuis, from the ' Academic 
Royale !' She danced a pat de deux with Daumont, 
and displayed much elegance and talent, occasionally 
tinged with a little affectation. Her figure is petite, 
with s pleasing face, and she reminds us strongly of 
little Leon, who danced on these boards some twelve 

English Opera Home. 
A youno debutante, Mademoiselle Jenny Vertpre* 
made her appearance at this Theatre, on Wedtuat- 



and her superiority in her own line of acting baa ac- 
quired for her the title of ' La Mademoiselle Mars du 
Vaudeville.' Her person, though under the middle 
size, is elegantly formed : her face, though not very 
juvenile, is animated and expressive ; and her cyrs 
sparkle with vivacity and sprtghtliness. Her deport- 
ment is easy and graceful, her voice so clear and 
articulate as to make her language perfectly intelligi- 
ble to those who are but moderately versed in the 
French tongue ; and she possesses a perfect knowledge! 
of the business of the stage, a quality which Pertet 
alone poi ■--■-' 



The pi 



n equal degree- 
selected for her first appearance a 



theatre were, 'Les Premieres Amours,' et 'Lc plus 
beau Jour de la Vie.' In the former ska appeared to 
great advantage, and waa well seconded by Lapovtc 
and Pelisaie ; but in the second, in which she per- 
sonated a young bride, she was still more successful, 
and drew down the unanimous applause of the au- 



On Friday, Mademoiselle Vertpri, made her second 

appearance in ' La Chatte me'taraorphosee en Pemme.* 
Nothingcsn be more extravagantly burlesque and absurd, 
though at the same time, lively, poetical, and entertain' 
ing, than this little piece. A young German, whom the 
reading of Warier and Fauat has disordered in his 
intellects, becomes captivated with his cat ; and, bring 
provided by an Indian who pretends to possess a talis- 
man that will render him master of the object of his 
affections, he thereby transforms his favourite cat into 
a beautiful young damsel. This proves to be bis own 
cousin, who makes use of the instrumentality of the 
pretended magician, in order to core him of his foolish 
attachment. The stratagem succeeds; and the young 
German, finding his passion still more invigorated by 






The character of this piece is aut 
extravagant ; it bas, besides, only t\ 
worthy of recollection, so that its attraction consists 
entirely in the skill of the performers. Thcscene opens 
with the representation of the residence of the young 
German : Puss is removed from the lap of his old 
house-keeper and placed respectfully on a couch. The 

Cuung lover enters, and, while in soliloquy, he expresses 
is passion in the most tender and pathetic terms. 
An Indian sorceress then arrives and presents htm with 
a talisman, which is to render him master of the object 
of his affection. He immediately puts it to use: — the 
magic words begin to operate — the curtain of the couch 
is drawn aside ; — but is it Puss or a lady : It is both — 
a beautiful young creature is beheld — she mews not, 
but sings, she even speaks ; while the whiteness 
of her covering and its fine ermine borders bring 
Pnss to our recollection — her motions, gestures, 
postures, and altitudes, all tend to keep up the deception : 
there is the same gaiety, vivacity, and gentleneaa, that 
distinguish the furry tribe. Pun herself could not be 
more active, agile, neat, and luxuriant ; nor could abe 
be more attentive to her own ease, or repose with more 
complacency on beds of down. The natural disposi- 
tions and the peculiar manners still remain ; there is 
the same selfishness, the same propensity to mischief, 
and the appetite for petty plunder. Sue is equally 
artful in stealing cream, in playing with balls of thread, 
in laying siege to the canary-bird, in catching mice, in 
the dexterous protension of her paws, in caterwauling 
on the tiles ; in short, it waa Puss herself complete, 
but under another shape. 

Mademoiselle Jenny Vertprf performed the part in 
the most admirable manner; indeed, it is owing to 
her exquisite style of acting that such a piece was to- 
lerated at all— nay, more, was crowned with success. 
The address and sprightliness, the shrewd and artful 
refinement, which, this evening, she again threw into 
the part, went fully appreciated by the audience, who 
greeted her with long-continued plaudits. This new 

K' ce has now become in London, as it bad previously 
in at Paris, a species of triumph to Mademoiselle 
Vertprf , She certainly appeared in it to greater ad- 
vantage than in ' La Chercheuse d'Esprit,' which 
terminated the entertainments of the evening, and in 
which, we feel ourselves compelled to say, that Laporte, 
contrary to his usual practice, disc avered neither ability 
nor art. This may, possibly, hare been the reason 
that Mademoiselle Jenny Vertpre' seemed to us rather 
behind her Parisian performance of the same piece, 
which we ourselres had an opportunity of witnessing ; 
for, aa Pirpn has obserrpaV 'an KUtxiiatmUl^^^m 
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Argyll Rootat, 
A ' Morning Concert' iu held at these Rooms, for 
the benefit of Signor Dc Begins, on Monday laat, at 
two o'clock, and attended by a very elegant and fa- 
shionable audience. The performances were prin- 
cipally vocal, and, in general, pleasing and effective. 
Madame Pa«a, Caradori, Puzii, StockWsen, ScbuLi, 
and BrambiDa, each aang with their accustomed 
and characteristic power and sweetness. De Beriot 
also performed, magnificently, a solo of his own com- 
position, on the violin, and Signor Puni was suc- 
cessful in a Fantasia on the horn. The aria from Paccini, 
as sang by Madame Pasta, was the highest treat that 
could be enjoyed of musical power and expression. 



id sweetness ; and Madame R 



__ le were very loudly npplai 

delightful piece of the Concert was, however, the duett, 
* Nou timer mio hel cadetlo,' from ' Mercadante,' 
which was sung by Signor De Begins and his wife, 
with a degree of vivacious and expr-asive suitability 



the audience (after bet long and regretted absence} wi 
moat enthusiastic; and the graceful and engaging 
manner in which she returned these congratulations, 
made the interchange of feeling, between herself and 
her auditors, almost affectionate. This waa subse- 
quently alluded to in an Improvisation by Signor 
Pistiucci, who, on demanding a subject from some one 
of the audience, had proposed to him, ' The power of 
JJramatic Music,' in illustration of which he indirectly 
alluded to the principaLsmgers of the day, describ- 
ing their chief characteristics, distinguishing Ma- 
dame Rons! de Begnis, however, by name, while 
her husband accompanied this poetic effusion on the 
piano, and gave evidence of his grateful and delighted 
feelings. They are both decidedly and deservedly 
favourites of the public ; and we were, therefore, 
highly gratified to find, in addition to a very excellent 
Concert, this unequivocal testimony of cordial and 
gcDCfnl approbation. 



To Iht Editor of lie A /krmrurn. 
Sin, — I return yoa my beat thanks tor your ready 
attention to my sufferings, and "hall now proceed to re- 
deem my pledge of giving yon a full account of my edu- 
cation. Faktaff alleges his being born ' with a white 
bead, and something like a round belly,' to justify his 
corpulence and grey hairs ; and I think I may, In tike 
manner, dale from the hour of my birth the fatality by 
which I am pursued. Sir, I came into the world, ca- 
nopied by a caul ; and my mother, in the blind confi- 
dence of parental love, imagined that a head, which na- 
ture had so liberally fortified from without, must con- 
tain something more than usually precious wit/iin. 
From such slender evident*, did my fond mother 
presume I waa bom to be a jndge or a bishop ; 
and, ridiculous a* it may appear, I was, from 
that hour, predestined, in her imagination, to the 
nigheat honours that Lawn or Ermine can bestow, 
These sentiments and foreboding! were openly smiled 
at, bat secretly applauded, by my fa ther, who had 
been called, when young, from the drowsy dignity 
of a college life, to active employment in a great com- 
mercial establishment, which he has qnitted some years, 
having amassed a considerable fortune. Though by 
long habit he became a good man of business, he never 
ceased to regard commerce aa imfl-a dig. for a person 
of his finished classical education ; and I am sure he 
rejoiced at the prospect of my taking the rurred road 
to fame and honours, in preference to the flowery path 
of wealth and ease. His own school-boy dreams of 
enviable glory, he hoped to see realised in the deration 
of his sob; and his wish to support, with the wealth it 
eleserved, any dignity I might attain, gave a greater 
seat to his pursuits after wealth, forgetting that the 
success of his own exertions would probably diminish 
the ardour of mine- 
Passing over the enumeration of all the nurses who 
■were sent away on account of ray intractability, and all 
*be gingerbread alphabets which I (even then, meant 
Jmsqtf auxdeuti) so eagerly devoured ; I must inform 
von, Sir, that, when eight years old, I was sent to a 
private school in the neighbourhood of London, and, 
BMving made some progress under my father in 
•Clarke and JEaop, I was more advanced for my 
wee titan inert of my thick-headed, companions, 



Before I waa eleven, I had reached through the twelfth 
book of the Iliad, which 1 believe the Doctor chose 
in preference to any other from its being a few lines 
shorter; and, after divers attempts upon Horace, Xeno- 
phon, and Livy, I found myself at ^thirteen holding a 
a very respectable station in the most celebrated 
for learning of all our public schools. Here I passed 
four years ; and, though the master always mentioned 
my gentlemanly conduct in his half-yearly reports , and 
frequently dined at my father's during the vacations, 
still he was quite silent as to my precocity of talent 
and vigorous imagination. The fact is, I possessed 
neither; and, if I had any claims to distinction, they 
were owing to a superiority of manner, which I cer- 
tainly possessed over most of my school fellows, pro- 
bably from the very good society I always found my- 
self in at home. At the age of seventeen, I left — — ; 
and had I, according to the received opinions of the 
class to which I belong, been sent to finish my 
education at one of the Universities, 1 might now 
have been eating my dinners at the Temple, in 
undisturbed repose ! the men might bare thought 
me capable of Greek Iambics and Billiards ; the 
women, guilty of logic and green tea : thus, sn object 
of indifference, if not aversion, to both, I should 
have been allowed peacefully to pursue the bent of my 
own inclinations, and might have slumbered through 
youth in correct mediocrity, without being suspected 
for s single moment of one liberal feeling or one gen- 
tlemanly accomplishment. 

But far otherwise was it ordained. My father, who 
wished me to begin life at twenty, and who remembered 
his own idleness at College, determined on sending me 
abroad ; and long and anxious were the debates, as to 
the town 1 was to select for head-quarters, during my 
absence from home. Since the days of Homer, no 
individual baa had so many cities competing for the 
honour of being connected with him. Gottingen, 
Dresden, Paris, Milan, Heidelberg, Lausanne, and 
Geneva, were all named, canvassed, and rejected ; 
and it was at last settled, that I should pass one year 
at Dijon, for the purpose of perfecting myself in the 
French and other languages, not forgetting the pleas- 
lug and useful accomplishments of music, dancing, and 
fencing. The other two years were to be spent on my 
travels, in the direction of which 1 waa left entirely to 
myself, with this solitary piece of advice, that ' I had 
better keep a journal, and see all 1 could.' 

Twelve months glided away most pleasantly at 
Dijon. I became a welcome visitor at the chateaux of 
many of the inriniw nobltm who now reside in the 
environs of that city ; being too poor to enter into the 
expensive gaieties of the capital, and too proud to resort 
there to be eclipsed by the paruttau of the Revolution. 
Being en pernio* in one of the most respectable families, 
and Liking much the society which I frequented, I 
made rapid progress in the French language ; and, 
before I had been absent throe months, I sent horns, 
well written in my newly-adopted tongue, several 
letters, which my friends (confound them \) showed to 
all who bad eter heard the name of any member of 
my family. Sir, f really believe my departure waa 
much regretted at Dijon ; for I always felt it a duty 
to endeavour to please, in retain for the kindness and 
hospitality I experienced. For instance, when I 
entered a room, I not only bowed to the lady of the 
house, bat I seldom failed to make some civil remark 
to every one whom I had seen before. I never 
stared at myself in' the glass, creasing mv neck- 
cloth, or arranging my hairjfor want of knowing what 
else to do. I never stood in the corner of a drawing- 
room, whispering ill-natured remarks to any grinning 
un licked cub of a countryman: — no. Sir; I took another 
course ; and, so successful were my endeavours to assi- 
milate my habits to the customs of those I lived with, 
that, before I quitted Dijon, I could take eon merit 
and potato-salad, without feeling sick, or making a 
wry face ; 1 could wade through the deepest dinnet 
with the same knife and fork ; and, on the birth-day of 
my amiable hostess, I consummated my triumph, ' 
the amalgamation of graytrt with grapes. 

A man of your liberal feelings, Mr. Editor, will a) 
plaud these victories over national prejudice ; and, I ci 
assureyou, Iwentthrongh much personally irksome 
myself, from a sense of duty to the character of n 
countrymen: convinced that, however humble.eacliinL 
vidual is regarded by foreigners Ssasample of his rae , 
and may, by bis conduct, bias the opinions of hundreds 
in their estimate of the worth of Che 

be belongs. But to return. Though 

a general favourite at Dijon with all who ki 
my abilities were t he re never over-rated , 






by a lady : ' II dsnte comme «m FranctAi, a at 

trap aimabic pour vi% Aiiglou, U ii'a pai /Tetprit, praprtf- 

These are safe remarks, but they were sincere and 

I will not detain yon. Sir, hy any description of my 
travels through Germany, Italy, &c. 4c. j the press 
has been teeming with such productions ever since 
the Peace ; and I trust she is at last (ss they 
have long been) past bearing ; for what chance 
is there of novelty, till the high-roads on the Con- 
tinent are changed ? I confess I enjoyed my tour 
'try much : and, with the assistance of Eustace, 
Forayth, and Reicbard, I wrote home some very decent 
letters. They were full snd accurate, particularly in 
the dimensions of columns, mountains, and roads, 
though, I must own, I occasionally saw with the eyes 
of a traveller : and some of my accounts of Hungary 
would astonish the natives of any land — my postscript 
On the homed cattle has never been thoroughly di- 
gested to this day. At Brussels, on my wsy home, I 
met an old friend of the family ; a dull, heavy man, 
but brave, and a K. C. B., one of the ' thousand -and- 
one knightt,' who are to be seen in every corner of 
Europe, and who have fairly divided all. the capital 
letters of the alphabet among them. This seauieman 
took a liking to me, and has done me agreaCtfealaf 
harm ever since ; for he proved by tw the. most nony 
i heralds, anc" """" ' ' 

Club, to v. 
icre said to be eligible. 

My parents were both delighted with their only sort ; 
ind, certainly, even the moderate additions I had made 
to my stock of knowledge, in the acquisition of a little 
of the history and languages of modern times, were 
snfficientto impose upon a lady and gentleman so very de- 
ficient in bibliographical attainment. My good mother's 
entire library Consists of a Court Guide, Companion 
to theAltar.Debrett's Peerage, and three Bibles ; and my 
father, who boasts of never having had occasion to 
read a book since he left College, has no acquaintance 
with any literature on this side Of the Augustan ago. 
With him, all are Goths from the death of Seneca to 
the birth of Voltaire, whom he nails the first of the 
Vandals, the reigning dynasty. In such society, all 
my remarks hsd sn appearance of novelty; and ex> 
perience has since taught me that my parents do nM 
differ from others in this respect so much as i at first 
imagined. 

For two months after my return, 1 went through a 
regular routine of balls, routs, and dinners, the eter- 
nal sameness of which, in all matters, was insnffer. 
able. The same noisy music, the same stiff figures, 
the same opinions, rarely any fish but turbot, — ami 
no signs of a sheep but the saddle, — and this in s mari- 
time and commercial nation ! ! I allow, I found a greet 
vsriety in wines ; and I have tasted all sorts excellent 
in London, from imperial Tokay down to baseBareac, 

I wss tired of all I 

and was rejoiced 1 
between diplomac 
have preferred th 



mised his assiatan 

I relinquished in I 

lutely overpowered by bad French and conceit. 

Out of humour with every thing, I then entered 
myself at the Temple, where I remained immured for 
nearly two years ; and there I should have been reading 
at this hour, (though 1 cannot regret the change, Sin, 
when communicating with you,) had not some. horrible 
paragraph found its way into the newspapers, mantiow- 
ing my finished education — my extraordinary tajents 
— my seclusion from the world — and the oonseqaent 
benefit that world was to derive from my appiuwnion. 
This ' untoward event' happened the week before the 
battle of Nevarino. Annoyed beyond,. any. power •£■ 
description, I solemnly declared to tuy father,, (hat. I 
would renounce for ever all learned pjpfeaaiiipa^ijid 
would take to some business, in which, from [tp^atsre 
and repute, talent ia rarely met with, and never ex- 
pected. My father immediately proposed banking, 
and I should hsve accepted the offer without hesitation, 
bad I not been intercepted by die proposal of a^entlc - 
man to sell me his share in one of the great breweries, 
which would, be said, give me more leisure and equal 
consequence. But I found all the brewers ictr, sytire 
not engaged in politics, so confoundedly literary or 
scientific, that I was obliged to give it up; and,, much as 
1 disliked the affected dress and manner of the jure, 
oik tankers of the present day, yet, neb. was the state, 
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of my mind, that I preferred the military millinery nf 
there Lombard* of the west to the probable conse- 
quences of an enrolment among the wire men of tbe 

Von hare now. Sir, it I promised you, the history 
of my education, and a full account of the whimsi- 
cality of my lot. From my former letter you will per- 
ceive that t am still unrelieved from the pressure of 
my reputation ; for the weight of which I can hardly 
yet, with satisfaction, account; but which, at I told 
Von before, I am labouring in every way to diminish. 
Nothing to my mind it so odious as praise undeserved ; 
and I fear 1 am more singular in my abhorrence of It, 
than m being the object of its application. I could tell 
yon a laughable anecdote about myself, relating to an 
embassy at one of the European Courts, and which 
occurred since I troubled yoo with my last ; but I feel 
I hare occupied so much of your time already, that it 
would be unjust to encroach upon it more. The reca- 
pitulation of my past life, and of my present annoy- 



would be unjust to encroach uj 
my past 
s, has afforded some solace to myself, and, perhaps, 



nt to others. At any rate, if my friends 
suspect me of writing these Utters, they will surely 
hare humanity enough to forego their persecutions, and 
allow me to enjoy that tranquillity of mind which I 
covet, and which all the wit they force upon me 
never could bestow. 

Thus hoping, Sir, permit me to take my leave of yon, 
with warm thanks for your attention to my miseries, 
and with sincere withes for the continued success of 
•The Athenteum,' to whose account (I apeak en iax- 
piier) I would readily transfer all those praises, which 
to me are intolerable, but which am easily supportable 
when deservedly obtained. 

ties 3, 1828. B. Hugh Fitz-upi*. 
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LETTER TO THE BISHOP OF CHESTER. 



No. UJ. 

My Loan,-— The Cambridge system separates at a 
•ouch into two parts — tbe arrangement for instruction, 
and thai machinery which, though not of the same kind, 
yet operates on the characters of the students. Of the 
■ten of teaching, I hare said something, 1 shall now 
•ay something more to the same effect. I presume 
your Lordship will not dispute the proposition, that 
Knowledge, If good at all, is either good for itself, or 
a* useful to some other and farther end. If it be not 
good at ail, it ia inconsistent with religion to com- 
municate it i and the state of mind which religion, 
that ia God, prefers, is one deatitnta of knowledge. 
If this oould be the belief of any man, then, in the 
opinion of such a person, the Universities exist only 
lor an evil purpose. But, if it be said that know- 
ledge is good in itself, religion, which ia essentially 
troth, inquires that it should be no represented . It is, 
besides, of far mors consequence towards producing 
tbe general acquisition of knowledge, that a general 
eagerness for it should be excited by the exhibition 
of its excellencies, than that it should be taught on any 
particular system, or recommended by external advan- 
tages, which most be of momentary and partial influ- 
ence. Now, is knowledge presented at Cambridge as a 
thing to be loved for its own sake ? Canyour Lordship 
parlTisrie yourself for a moment that such is the case ? 
Is it not, 1 will not say notoriously known, hut is it 
not strongly felt, by every one at our University, that 
■he purpose of learning and science is the attainment of 
subsistence, and of distinction? Ia not all the stream 
of energy which flows through the Colleges, except so 
■such (it is indeed the main current] as man to waste 
on the most frivolous or crirainalobjects, directed to tliese 

lapoUtcadsr And is iloot the Impression t>f all (hose 



dignitaries to whose guidance tbe pupils are committed, 
that to pay attention to any thingbut the 'regular course,' 
it a neglect of duty and of prudence, even though the 
mind were diverted to the lectures of authorised pro* 
feasors, auch at those who fill tbe chairs, of history 
and geology? Can any thing, in short, be conceived 
more utterly worldly and unchristian, than the whole 
class of motives which, influence the competitors for 
University success ? Knowledge is set before us, not 
as a bride to be wooed and worshipped for her beauty, 
her talents, and her virtue, but as a withered beldam, 
whose service can only be made endurable by tbf 
wealth and rank to which she can elevate her lovert. 
I do not suspect your Lordship nf having read 'Don 
Juan," except aa Voltaire studied the Bible, to learn the 
devices of the enemy ; but, if 1 may allude without 
offence to the story of that impossible invention, Lord 
Byron's Hero, I would say, that just as different as. 
are our feelings in reading the tale of his passion for 
Haidee, and that of bis intrigue with Catherine, Just 
to opposite are the sentiments of a healthy mind, ia 
weighing the love of knowledge against the greediness 
for college emoluments and Cambridge honours. 

But, again, if knowledge be desirable for some ulte- 
rior purpose, I maintain, that, aa your Lordship is de- 
termined to take a religious view of the question, you 
must graot the purpose to be the formation of religious 
character. Religion includes in itself morality, and, if 
the Cambridge system tends to produce immorality, it 
tends to produce irreligion. 'What, then, can be said 
in answer to the accusation, that one of the mainsprings 
of the consecrated mechanism is the wish to excel 
others, — in short, the feeling which, if analysed, reduces 
itself to envy and jealousy, and all the most evil forms 
of malignant selfishness. Extract as many common- 
places as we please from ancient rhetoricians, this is the 
plain fact; nor could all the acquirements on earth 
compensate for this degradation, or rebuild a nature 
thus ruined. But these acquirements never can, to any 
valuable degree, exist, where they are only sought after 
from such motives. Knowledge must not be introduced 
into the mind to lie there a dead lump of barren ore, 
nor be fastened on its surface in attenuated leaves ; 
but we ought so to nourish and strengthen the iouL 
that it shall put forth a crop of golden fruits, springing 
forth from its own healthy strength, and maturing 
themselves in the light of Heaven. How can the mind 
be assisted to do this, but by cherishing all its better 
impulses, by educing all those principles whicb mani- 
fest themselves in. lore for Ood and for bis creation, by 
applying ourselves to those feelings which render men 
generous, self-denying, bumble ; instead of working 
by the had passions, which may make a juggler, a 
fencer, a jockey, or a sophist, but can never pro- 
duce Christians or philosophers ? What it the mean- 
ing of this word ' philosopher,' but one who is a 
lover of wisdom ? And shall it be said that he is in 
truth a lover of wisdom, who loves more than wisdom 
the paltry pre-eminence in the eyes of men, which the 
credit of being wise produces? Shall it be said that he 
is worthy to touch tbe hem of her garment, that he 
can stand in her presence, even afar off, who would 
" from lore to bar, but from 
s system proclaims thi 
, the word of God, b 
bread alone, the bitter bread which is leavened 
vanity, and poisoned by contention. This system is 
the offspring and servant of the Church of England. 
'•itlikelv to profit tbe Church of God t This system It 



be no employment for his fan in the colleges of Cam- 
bridge ? 

It it easy to disguise envy under a smooth name, 
and call it emulation, and so raise an outcry in defence 
of it; yet, even thus, I doubt whether it will be 
ventured to aay much in vindication of this matter. 
Mere assertion, probably, will be urged in support of 
the plan which makes the hope of subsistence part (and 
a main part J of a course of religious education. No one 
shall lay a finger on the shekels! Is it not tbe duty 
of all men to provide themselves with the means of 
support ? And what more harmless than that derived 
from tbe high-minded and large benevolence of 
former ages? Yes, these things are almost as 
easy to say as to believe. But will your Lordship 

tretend that a course of theological lectures would 
e sufficient to spiritualise a mind corrupted, during 
several yeara, by the habit of looking at every 
thing with retard to profit and low, and of weigh- 
ing science exH thought in tbe scales of the usurer; 
of considering every hgur, and the whole, energy of the 



mind, as devoted, not to the service of God and the ad- 
vantage of men, but solely to the gaining a prospective 
income? What is this, my Lord 1 , but to make the 
noblest powers panders to the moat trivial and vulgar 
objects ; and to turn reason and imagination, tut- 
covery and history, the universe which Is studied aad 
tlie comprehension which embraces it, into the mere 
implements of a workman's bread-craft? Alas! is it 
not enough that the rules of a debased society, in which 
religion itself is subordinated to woridlinest, and Christ 
becomes tbe servant, not the overthrower, of the mo- 
ney-table, — is it not enough that the laws of opinion 
subject all the maturer years of existence to vanity, 
ambition, and the cares of life ; but must these chartered 
Institutions also enslave the free-hearted and aspiring 
times of youth to the same wretched policy ? Surely 
we might at least take care that our establishments of 
education, whether including or not those theological 
instructions which are but aa the dust in the balance, 
should at all events be watchful and conscientious tor 
the fostering of a faith in higher things than eorn- 
shesves and fatted calves, and might lead them to fed, 
that Truth has in itself a glory, a better i Hum i nation 
to its worshipper, than the riches of oil- jars call supply, 

You doubtless perceive, my Lord, that it Is my ob- 
ject to show how infinitely more important these con- 
siderations are, in estimating ths influence of Univer- 
sities on the religious character, than those wrsjch re- 
late to theological lectures. I am of opinion that the 
passage which I quoted at tbe beginning of these letters 
exhibits a disposition to elevate into vastly undue im- 
portance tbe mere naked fact of nominal religious in- 
struction ; and that this would not have been the 
case, except for the sake of letting die world suppose 
that the system at Cambridge had a tendency to make 
the students Christians, which tendency would nut 
exist at the London University. The last point 1 do 
not touch upon. I can neither assert nor deny that 
the new Institution will exert one kind of Influence or 
another. In so far as it will hire no endowments, I 
think it will hare a great superiority. But with (hit 
I have now nothing to do; and I hare sufficient present 
employment in making tome observations on the only 
directly religious part of the scheme to which we hare 
both been subjected — I mean the obligation to attend 
prayers at the College chapel ; which brings me to the 
second part of tbe subject, namely, that University 
mechanism which it not designed for the commnnica- 
tioa of knowledge. 

Siinic of my leaders may possibly be ignorant, thai 
every student at Cambridge and Oxford is obliged to 
be present about eight times in the week at tbe reading 
of the Liturgy. Nor it any part of the discipline sn 
strictly enforced at this. For what purpoae ? Some au- 
thorities assert that it is by way of a general muster of 
the forces, wbicji secures the presence of the youths in the 
college : others, wild and visionary theorists, pretend 
that it is really for the sake of the devotional exercises 
to which it subjects tbe minds of ths pupils. I need 
not waste time in showing, that, aa a men roll-call, 
chapel-going is not necessary j for no one, eves 
though protected by privilege of Parliament, will ven- 
ture to say that the names might not as well be taken 
in tbe hull m in tbe chapel. What then it the religious 
eff act of this system on the minds exposed to its ope- 
ration ? What must the effect be ? What but n habit 
of indifference and contempt for the forms of prayer 
and thanksgiving, what but scorn for surplices, ndicuie 
of altars, and hatred to all those names and n isxtwniss 
arranged and instituted of old by the piety of tat 
founders of the Church of England ? If any one be 
compelled to attend a religious service to which be has 
been led by no exaltation of feeling, which does net 
obtain a meaning and a holiness in bit eyes from the 
devotion which be himself oonnects with it, what must 
the result be ? what but that his mind will be wander- 
ing away to every thing the must trivial that chance 
can offer, or the most criminal that the contrast caa 
suggest ? What, in the case of young men so dream 
stanced as those at Cambridge, but that one will be 
scribbling equations in the Prayer-book, another 
scratching caricatures on the wainscot, a third reading 
Harriet Wilson, and a fourth making beta with ha 
neighbour for the next Newmarket Meeting? And all 
this time what are the words which are piiiinf 
through their ears, what the sounds which are be- 
coming desecrated by habit ? what but those which 
express the being and tbe attributes of God, tbe re- 
liance of men upon his goodness, tbe character and 
the sufferings of Christ, the names which should never 
be uttered without awe, never beard but with mental 
adoration ? At these seats of sound learning awl 
religious education, the students indeed kneel, — to clia- 
guu ttw bua*i»Sva or ttje uifik»-M*l&s-uitmi , 
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the prayer-book,— to mate it the subject of profane 
parodies and ribald comments. Nor would the matter 
be .remedied, if, by more vigilant inspection, all breaches 
of outward decorum could be prevented. The evil it 
neither iu that which is done nor in tbat which is said ; 
but in the state of mind to -which the system leads, and of 
which conversation and conduct ire merely symptoms 
and evidences. I do not go one halr's-bieadth too far, 
when I say that an immense proportion of all the in- 
difference to religious worship which we almost all 
feel in after-life, and which many of us sincerely 
lament, is attributable to these enforced attendances at 
chapel, this much-praying ordered by law, these 
statutory genuflexions. The habit which is epi- 
demic at Cambridge, of connecting no devotional 
feeling; with the pretence of devotion, of hear- 
ing the names of religion without the slightest reli- 
gious consciousness, of assembling for worship while 
the heart worships not at all,— this habit influences the 
mind for years after the cause which produced it has 
ceased; and men who are neither doubters nor ■corners, 
yet feel tbat tlicy have no comfort iu praying together 
with others, and mat the old accustomed rites, and ances- 
tral phraseology of Christianity, are to them but empty 
ceremonies and worthless sounds, wearisome, sense- 
leas, hypocritical formalities. Can your Lordship deny 
that tbit obviously must be the result, that it actually is 
the result, of the scheme of discipline I refer to ? And, 
wherefore, except from the desperate delusion of mis- 
taking names for things, of believing that Jehovah 
never can desert the temple of Jerusalem, and that It js 
sufficient to cleanse the outside of the platter, and to 
whitewash the sepulchre ; wherefore, but from this 
error, can proceed the obstinacy in supporting a system 
so adverse to all religious feeling? and, wherefore, but 
from the same cause, the affectation, if not the frtndu- 
Irncn, which pretends to discover, in the mere word- 
knowledge, derivable from theological lectures, the 
whole that is necessary for the making men Christians 
in the living depths of their bosoms ? 

Of directly legal institutions, there is nothing more 
which I bava now time to mention. But there is a 
kind of moral influence from the Cambridge system, 
which is so bnporlant as to demand some attention 
before I leave the subject. Remember, my Lord, that 
you complain of tba London University, because it is 
not to make its students religious. Let us, then, look 
nt another portion ol that scheme which your Lord- 
■hip's speech meant nothing, if it did not assume to 
snake the students of Cambridge pious. Can it be 
pretended tbat 1 am unfairly disclosing the secrets. of 
the prison-home, when 1 state that every young 
man 'who goes to our University, the moment 
be sets foot within the holy precincts, finds him- 
self the master of unbounded credit with cook, 
fruiterer, tailor, and wine merchant? The con- 
sequences may readily be imagined. A few of the 
wealthier set the fashion i the weak and inexperienced, 
that Is, a vast proportion of the whole, follow it. The 
youths contract inveterate habits of expense and luxury, 
which probably degrade and ruin them for life ; and 
all Ibis for whose profit ? Can your Lordship feel any 
thing but indignation, when you remember tbat the 
gainers by this scheme are not merely the tradesmen of 
the town, and the menials of the colleges, but the lights 
and guides of the University, the tutors, in science 
and letters, of the English gentry and aristocracy, the 

airant dignitaries and future bishops ? I will not leave 
■ assertion open to cavil, and lay myself at the mercy 
of those who may take advantage of the ignorance of 
my readers. The mode in which this profitable con- 
spiracy (1 me a strong word because it is a just one) 
is managed, is this. The hills for tbe expenses of the 
Students are sent to the tutors, who receive the payment ; 
and, if the assertion of every tradesman in Cambridge can 
be credited, many months, nay, sometimes years, inter- 
Tene, before they cau withdraw their money from the 
bands of the college magnates, whose profits thus 
depend on the largeness of the sums disbursed by their 
pupils, and on the leDgth of time they csn be retained 
at Interest in their bankers* possession. My Lord, as 
W this point, I have done. I have not tbe leisure nor 
the space to dilate upon the subject ; I believe I may 
safely trust it to the thoughts of all my readers. There 
are innumerable otber memorable things in the social 
system of Cambridge. 1 must abstain from them all, 
and merely occupy a very few moments in speaking of 
the kind of character which is likely to grow out of 
these institutions, when the mind is planted there for 
life. 

Tbe habits of a college, if long continued, are, in my 
Opinion, more unfavourable than almost any that could be 
named ; and it is no slight argument for a change, that 
»a Of tin fcfijjaWrs, thVawyeii, and. (to 



clergy of England, is now committed to those who have 
been subjected for years to the worst moral and intel- 
lectual culture. One cannot look at a court, inhabited 
by the fellows of a college, without imagining Sneself 
in an hospital of mental maladies; and these the more 
desperate, because the patients are almost uniformly 
unconscious of their own diseased condition, and only 
know the discontent and pain which result from it. 
The fellow has been educated on a plan whereby the 
object of exertion is not the improvement of the facul- 
ties, but tbe attainment of a definitive outward prise, 
The prize is won ; and the exertion ceases. He re- 
mains a narrow and shallow reservoir, in which a cer- 
tain quantity of words and formulas may stagnate and 
corrupt. Tin only strong emotion to which his college 
career has ever subjected him, is the wish to outstrip his 
competitors, and thereby, after the three or four years 
of probation, obtain a sinecure for life. To this period 
of excitement he fondly looks back through all tbe 
subsequent languor of his listless being ; and cherishes 
the conviction that the spirit of rivalry is tbe noblest, 
the happiest, and the holiest of motives, In the mean 
time, Ac has no longer any race to run, any reward to 
struggle for : and the whist-table, the college scandal, 
the dull carouse of the combination-room, the get- 
ting up a petition against Roman Catholic conciliation, 
the forming a plan for destroying some obnoxious de- 
bating-club, supply their utmost of degrading stimulant 
to all that is left of his decaying feasibilities-. He has 
made himself a minister of the gospel, because he 
would lose his fellowship if he continued to be a lay- 
man ; and God is called upon to erect his tabernacle 
among tbe crumbling and weed-clad ruins of a wasted 
mind. Is it more likely that we should see there 
the glory of the Shechinah, or the gleam of some 
vapour which only springs from corruption, and 
dwells iu desolation ? The fellow has perhaps 
been made a tutor. Knowing nothing of the human 
mind, but that it contains tbe faculty of memory, and, 
in under- graduates, a tendency to rebellion, he has 
undertaken a task which requires the most intimate 
acquaintance with tbe whole nature of man. Having 
lived in circumstances which tend to deaden all his 
affections, he is put into an office which requires the 
strongest and most flexible sympathy. He is" to teach 
languages and sciences, and knows nothing of lan- 
guage but vocabularies, nothing of science but formu- 
las ; and thus prepared, he is to educate, for the Par- 
liament and the Pulpit, a number of young men of dif- 
ferent tempers, tastes, talents, and acquirements, col- 
lected from a vast variety of schools and teachers, 
and, of course, accustomed to as many and as widely 
various modes of cultivation and instruction. What 
is it he does .' What can be do ? In some rare in- 
stances, as he knows not how to leach the mind, he 
drills it; as he knows not how to educe the faculties, 
he represses tbem. But, if be he not a wonder, or rather 
a miracle, he lets tbe idle learn nothing and the industri- 
ous just what they please ; while the idea of educating, 
not for the greatest quantity of instruction, butforthe 
highest degree of improvement, has never been heard 
of by lecturers, or Heads of Houses. The fellow is out 
of tbe way of all society but that of his own corpora- 
tion. There is not in most insLamts* even a casual in- 
termixture of women : and, if there were, or^if he stray 
in the vacations beyond the blasted circle, he knows 
too well the penalty that awaits him, should he permit 
but that first light clinging of interest which might, by 
any possibility, grow into a strong and consoling affec- 
tion. All the persons with whom he habitually lives 
have their own petty jrelouaies. Some college post, 
some wretched matter of precedence, some relic of 
former rivalry, supplies the repellent ; and be lives 
shut up in his own personal feelings, restrained 
from every sphere of active exertion, and cut off 
from every object which could call forth his warmer 
sud more expansive feelings. He is at last a feeble and 
broken old Man. When he looks back to his past ex- 
istence, he sees nothing but a sandy desert, in which 
he has opened no fountains, nor planted any vine- 
yard. There is not a single source of hope or comfort 
around bim ; and he either continues, in his unfaappi- 
uess, to wander through bis old accustomed haunts till 
be drops, half peevish at the shock, half grateful for 
the relief, into his grave in the ante-chapel, or carries 
tbe palsied remnant of bis days to some long-expected 
rectory and withered bride, and undertakes the gui- 
dance of hundreds of human souls, with no more 
knowledge of human nature than he has learned from 
his own wretchedness. The lesson might be of more 
use to others than it possibly -itould be to himself; 
but the fault is not so much in the deluded public, or 
tbe miserable victims, as in the very system which is 
W fraught witk «*il to both. 



What, my Lord, can be so different as this from the 
vital energy and widely-benevolent direction given to 
all the faculties by true religion? Could courses of 
theological lectures remedy these evils, and give life to 
the mind which is dead, and decaying, and buried for 
ever in a college 1 Or, it it not possible, that a plan, 
in every thing the opposite of this, may prepare men 
better for the reception of Christianity than does the 
present course of rivalry and Greek Testament, of fel- 
lowships sod Peley'a Evidences! 

I have ho interest in saying these things, but vtrr 
much the contrary. Hsd I consulted my own profit, 
comfort, and advancement in the world, I should have 
written very differently; but I trust your Lordship 
will remember tbat others have duties as welt as clergy- 
men, and are as answerable for the neglect of these. 
1 hope your Lordship will believe that it is from this 
impression I hare written ; and, so confiding, I re- 
main, my Lord, your Lordship's obedient servant, 



WATER COLOUR PORTRAIT. 



To lit Editor tf the Atknxm. 

TiiEitP. 1* in the present Exhibition, at Somerset- 
House, a picture, which has been most- disadvan- 
tageously placed, but which will, probably, not only 
attract the especial notice of the pictorial doctors 
of the Sorbonne, but also of the more sedate critics, 
and, by its complete illusiveness, secure very general 
attention. It ia No. 548 in the Catalogue, and called 
simply ' A Portrait,' painted by Mr. Bowyer, of Pall 
Mall. There are certain peculiarities attending this 
portrait, which seem to defy scientific calculation ; and, 
while I do not by any means wish to detract from its 
merits as a work displaying the skill of a first-rate 
portrait-painter, I, at the same time, conceive, that 
tbe complete illusion which the artist has produced, Is 
still more striking. A portrait the size of life, in water 
colours, appears to me to be quite a novelty in the Exhi- 
bition at Somerset- Ho use ; but these water colour) 
have given an ' expression of the texture of surface,* 
(to use a phrase of Mr. Landseer, In hie Lectures at 
the Royal Institution,) which, with reference to the 
' human face divine,' comes nearer to tbe appearance of 
flesh than even oils ; and the dark back-ground being 
without the glare which is necessarily attendant on tbe 
use of oil pigment, seems to absorb the rays of vision 
as we gate. The eye is bent on eecaauy ; that if to 
say, on an unsubstantial' back-ground, as it ought to 
be ; and the sight seems to penetrate — as in lookiig at 
indefinite darkness in nature — into space, instead of 
being arrested against a shining dark wall, as U ail 
pictures generally. 1 cannot dose my notice of this 
singular performance, which, added to these pecu- 
liarities, has all the force of an oil painting, without 
saying that it is the nearest approach to complete illu- 
sion, which is the true end of all picWriel representa- 
tion, of any thing I have ever met with, either in tbe 
ancient or modern schools of portrait-painting. It ia 
tbe more necessary to point out It* merits, as I 
do in this especial manner, from its being placed so. 
low, and so near tbe doer of the room in which it is 
hung, ss to be scarcely likely to attract the notice of the 
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LITERATURE. 



ON THE ROMANTIC IN HISTORr. 



It require* little exercise of metaphysical sknl 
to discover the cause which makes the love of 
romance a principle, more or less strong, in the 
intellectual constitution of every human being. 
The romance of history, or of human life, is made 
Up of the changes wrought on individual for- 
tunes by events that outstripped men's hopes or 
calculations, or by the energy of their passions 



times gives the muse of history the deeper- 
toned Toice of her more inspired sister*, and 
which, still leaving us in Ihe proper province 
for the exercise of our human feelings and pre- 
judices, raises our sympathies to a state of super- 
natural excitement. It is not as some isolated 
passage*), therefore, in the great book of existence, 
we must read what is commonly called romance, 
whether real or fictitious, bnt as the reeord of 
human life, rendered more interesting and more 
worthy of attention for ite clearer manifestation 
of the causes which render men happy or miser- 
able, or ill' display of their feelings under the 
weightier pressure of extraordinary occurrences. 
True romance requires the aid of no super- 
human agent to aid its details; and, in applying 
the terms of romantic interest, either to an even* 
or a composition, we do but acknowledge it 
to have had a greater power over our sympathies 
than those with which we generally meet. It is 
not the simple strangeness of the occurrence 
which entitles it to this consideration, but the 
influence it has in awakening the deepest and 
most powerful feelings of our nature. Our pity 
or our love, our hatred or fear, must be strongly 
excited, or the most novel and unexpected event 
that ever happened would be in no ways romantic. 
Let emotions of this description be awakened, 
and let them result from the representation of 
ev*nu that are sufficiently unusual to unite hope, 
fear, or lore with curkisity, and the romance is 
complete. 

Such being the requisites of romance, whether 
presented to us in the actual events of life, or in 
the pages of a poet, (it requiring, on the one hand, 
the strangeness which engages curiosity, and, on 
the other, more especially, the appeal to our pas- 
sions which may awake burhearts and affections,) 
it is not difficult to understand how far history 
may be considered as fraught with romantic in- 
terest. Regarded in the form of a connected 
and lengthened narrative, it is obviously of too 
general a character to answer our ideas of ro- 
mance. The objects it presents are too multitu- 
dinous, and their career too briefly told, to give 
either pastionorcurioaitytimeforitsgrowth. The 
human cosmorama passes front our gaze, and leaves 
us with the feelings of unwarned spectators. We 
have seen mankind rather than men, and been 
unable tosjmagine ourselves connected with the 
scene, till we-begin the calculations of self-inter- 
est, and, with that, lose all higher sensations. 

But, although history, in its general character, 
makes little or no appeal to the feelings which are 
excited by romance, it has, when considered 
snore narrowly in its details, many passages of 
deep and most stirring interest. - The characters 
-which figure in. its naires. and which we have had 



arena, are sometimes seen in tile closer relations 
of life, and struggling with the common destinies 
of humanity, fearing, loving, and desiring 
objects which they only thus regard from the 
natural impulses of their hearts. We look at 
them, when thus seen amid the promiscuous 
crowd, with awakened curiosity and interest. 
They are the witnesses which prove the legitimacy 
of out relationship with the generations that have 
passed away. They speak,' from the ebyssi 
time, of the deep, and the pure, and the sorro 
emotions that are attached to existence, under 
every external circumstance ; and, having the busy 
report of worldly events ringing in our ears, as 
we leave the high-road of history to follow their 
private fortunes, the truth of their adventures be- 
comes more easily impressed upon our minds, 
and affords a surer foundation for our imagination. 
Whatever glimpses, therefore, history affords of 
the merely personal or domestic circumstances 
and fortunes of the characters she introduces, are 
important aids to romance, and serve to form 
materials from which the skilful writer composes 
his most fascinating works. 

The style of history is romantic in a great va- 
riety of degrees ; it is not, however, in its records 
of the most distant, or of the darkest periods, that 
it assumes this character. The (era preceding the 
full glory of Greece and Rome, as well as the 
earlier part of the middle ages, are less likely 
to awaken romantic Interest, than others of later 
date, and more enlightened. Romance is distinct 
from fable, and every intermixture of the fabulous 
with a romantic narrative lessens its power upon 
our feelings. The fable demands the resignation 
of our judgment, with regard to its probability ; 
and we grant it, and are conscious of the resigna- 
tion. But the union of curiosity and strong 
emotion which belongs to romantic feeling, 
is never produced, unless we are convinced that 
the objects presented are under the power of 
circumstances that apply to human natures and 
conditions. Again ; the characters or events in 
history which arc to be deemed of a romantic 
nature, must be sufficiently well defined and 
clear, or our hearts will be uninterested, and the 
romance will be in our own imaginations, rather 
than in the glowing pages of the narrative. It is 
for these reasons, in different proportions, that 
the periods we have alluded to, are less properly 
romantic in their character than we should at 
first sight suppose. They are too dimly «een 
by the light of tradition, to awaken our sympa- 
thies, and are too glaringly visible, under the 
light of fable, to interest the imagination. The 
times, the records of which are really most redo- 
lent of romance, are those of which the 
Crincipal historical characters are known to us 
y strong individual traits, and of which the 
manners and state of society were sufficient- 
ly marked to render the description of them 
bold and picturesque. In the history of times 
like these, the remoteness of the age. does 
not efface the features by which we recognise 
individuals, and we become deeply interested in 
their personal fortunes. The memorials which 
remain of their deeds or their sufferings call 
forth the strongest feelings of the heart ; and the 
broad lights and shadows with which the scenes 
of their adventures are coloured, give sufficient 
scope to the exercise of the imagination. But, in 
viewing history in this light, and examining how 



we must separate the obvious inventions of 
poetry and fiction from accredited traditions. It 
is not to the bard or the romancer that history 
owes all its romantic interest. In its records of 
human life, it has unfolded many a tale that has not 
been bettered by the additions of fiction ; and we 
shall be mistaken in our view of the subject, if 
we suffer ourselves to attribute the greater part 
of its powerfully romantic passages to her band. 
The noblest deeds which fancy ascribes to her 
heroes have been performed by real personages; 
and the fairest beings with which she peoples her 
paradise have had their prototypes in the World. 
The history of every country has records of the 
acts of the one, of the love and beauty of the 
other; and the pages which are thus devoted to 
memorialise their fortunes, have, in themselves 
the true elements of romance. 

There are, however, two ways in which history 
has a romantic character. The one, when it pre- 
sents objects which have in themselves certain 
features that awaken in us a deep and lively in- 
terest ; the other, when the very period of which 
it treats tiages and emhues its pages with the 
spirit and pathos of romance. The observations 
we have already made apply to it in the former 
point of view; in the latter, many consideration! 
arise in Ihe mind of the inquirer which belong to 
the philosophy of human nature itself. The pas- 
sions of mankind are differently developed, in 
different eras. The power and energy of the 
mind is not always answerable to the wealth or 
poverty of its possessions ; and, when it* strength 
or activity is superior to its knowledge and ex. 



> the desperate pursuit of whatever they 
love or desire, by the light of strong but 
untrained intellect, that the boldest deeds are 
done, the wildest enterprises undertaken, and 
the strongest occurrences Drought to light. Men's 
natures are wrought upon by all the contending 

Sessions of love, hatred, hope, and sorrow ; their 
oundaries are not discerned, their lawful objects 
not discriminated, and the moral harmony of 
their proper subjection to each other not. com- 
prehended. They are thus let free by turns to 
ravage and beautify the world; and, during their 
career, the stream of human existence is a 
torrent, sometimes dried in its bed by the sum- 
mer's sun, and at Others, overflowing its banks, 
lashed into fbam by. the tensest. It is in periods 
of this kind, that history, «Btout departing from 
truth, has a highly romantic character; and that 
it not only presents various particular objects of 
this sort, but that in whole narrative is animated 
and coloured by the spirit of romance. 

Many and various are the circumstances which 
contribute to give a people, and the age in which 
they live, a romantic character. Among these, 
may be reckoned, especially, an unsettled state of 
civil government, which, by rendering the most 

"ous of men's possessions precarious, gives a 

„.. of holiness to the ieroiun which defends 
them. Another, is the natural condition of the 
country which, while wild and picturesque, affords 
opportunities for adventure, that communicate 
the fervour of romance to both the language 
and feelings of the people ; and above all, the 
religious sentiments which prevail, often give 
bit* to a spirit which, failing to be tiutt of boll* 
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un OF WYCJJSTJt 

Tke lift and Opinio** of John ile'Wydffft, "■ *■. #*«- 
frafesj principally front hit ChWNHM Manuicriftt ; 
with a Preliminary View of the Papal Sytlem, and 
of the State of the Praleilant Doctrine in Europe, to 
tie Commencement of the Fourteenth Century. By 
Robert Faughan. 2 vol*. 8vo., pp. 896". B.J. Holds- 
worth. London, 1828. 

WvcLiFFt ia one of those extraordinary men 
whose character commands our feneration, inde- 
pendently of the good their virtue or energy hu 
effected. Bold, and of a free and comprehensive 
intellect, he was •enable. both of loving, and of 
declaring his love of truth, when she had scarcely 
a single disciple beside* himself. He learnt to 
value and ei pound the true principles of religion, 
when, It is universally agreed, the grossest corrup- 
tion had confounded and perverted them; and, 
when learning was so confined to the narowest 
systems of reasoning, that she became the foster- 
mother of prejudice and error, he turned his ac- 
quisitions to the purposes most useful to man- 
kind. Such a character, in such an age as that in 
which Wycliffe lived, may well demand our re- 
spect ; and, bad the events which took place two 
centuries after uot taught bis countrymen the 
value of hia labours, we should, nevertheless, in 
these times, have been obliged to acknowledge his 
pre-eminence, in wisdom and learning, above all his 
contemporaries. But the exertions of this great 
man, in the propagation and defence of truth, 
were of the greatest importance to its cause. He 
was, there is little reason to doubt, the first of 
that noble band of heroes to whom the world 
owes its present freedom from intolerant super- 
stitions ; aud that he led the way in England to 
tbo changes which followed in the succeeding age, 
no question can be made. Besides the effect 
produced by hit noble assault on the moil corrupt 
of the monastic institutions ; his publication of 
purer doctrines in regard to the essential parts of 
the Christian scheme ; and his endeavours to in- 
troduce the people in general to a knowledge of 
the records of their religion, by his translation of 
the Scriptures : consequences followed his exer- 
tions, which extended their influence far beyond 
the times he laboured in, or which could have 
been looked for by himself. Although failing 
in producing the reformation which he sought 
for, and which it was reserved for the scholars 



more, he had set up the standard of truth so 
firmly, that it remained as a. signal to others, 
who, though not having the courage or in- 
tellectual vigour to commence suih a strug- 
gle, were enabled to throw off many of their 
errors, when they had the works or the reputation 
of a man like Wycliffe to assist their resolution. 
The numbers which, in a few years afterwards, 
suffered under the name of his disciples; the 

Sains which were taken by their persecutors to 
estroy his theological treatises, and the horrid, 
but puerile, malignito manifested by them when 
they decreed his eflhmation, — afford abundant 
evidence both of the power of his name and of 
the dread which the enemies of the Reformation 
had of it. It is singular that we should hitherto 
hare bad no proper history of this celebrated 
man, with the exception of one by a clergyman 
of the name of Lewis, which was published a 
hundred years back, and which, it appears from 
Mr. Vaughan's account, was so imperfectly 
written as to afford the opponents of Wycliffe'* 
opinions the most fruitful materials for slandering 
and blackening bis character. With regard, how- 
ever, to nearly all the most interesting particulars 
In the life of the Reformer, the reader of ecclesias- 
tical history has a great variety of works from 
which to collect the information desired. Mr. 
Vaughan's, therefore, is principally to be com- 
mended as affording, at one view, whatever can be 
discovered, Illustrative either of the opinions or 



character of Wycliffe. But, in one point of view' 
his publication deserves a much higher praise' 
and, while it will, from the) former consideration, 
be highly useful tt> the general reader, it will, for 
the one we are about to mention, deserve the at- 
tention of the more erudite and curious student. 
It is much to the author's praise, that he has de- 
voted, a very considerable portion of time and la- 
bour to the diligent and unceasing study ef the 
Reformer's writings in their original copies. This 
has enabled him to speak with proper confidence 
on controverted points, and, throughout his work, 
to write in the stvle of a man who has become 
acquainted with his subject from sources of in- 
formation, into which others of less industry 
would, not have looked. 

There are several passages in the work of great 
interest, and calculated to throw much light on 
the state of learning and society in the fourteenth 
century. The following account of Wycliffe'* 
early studies is of this character, and contains some 
interesting hints on the state of learning iu the 
Universities at that time : 

' While, however, we are left to imagine the success 
which marked the attention of the youthful Wycllft 
to the aaual dements of learning, the character of the 
instruction*, which the institutions of the fourteenth 
century presented, is sufficiently ascertained. At this 
period, the improving stale of society had extended the 
means of education beyond the precincts of the Cathe- 
dral and the monastery. Nut only in the larger cities, 
but in every borough and castle, schools are said to 
have been established. In these seminaries, the Latin 
language was taught with a zeal, somewhat propor- 
tioned to its importance, a* the only key of knowledge. 
Thus initiated, the pupil pasied to the study of certain 
approved work* on grammar, rhetoric, and logic ; also 
on music, arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy. These 
sciences, which, it will beobserved, were seven In num- 
ber, were thought to be so explained, as to include, 
within their mystic circle, whatever was deemed im- 
portant, or even possible to be known. But a know- 
ledge of grammar was usually the extent of the learn- 
ing acquired in these, provincial institutions ; the more 
complete study of rhetoric and logic, and ef the various 
department* of natural philosophy being, in general, 

rrved for the advanced scholarship of University 
eats* 



whether Oxford or Cambridge should be the place of hi* 
future studies. The former wa* preferred. In that 
university, Wycliffe i* tint known as a commoner In 
Queen's college ; a seminary founded in the year 1340, 
and which has numbered our Reformer with its earliest 
members. The establishment in which he thus com- 
menced the maturer discipline of his capacities, had 
risen in part from the munificence of Phillips, the 
Queen of Edward the Third, but still more from the 
laudable seal uf Sir Robert Eglesfleld, her chaplain. 
This clergyman wis a native of Cumberland, and the 
college formed by bis influence was intended chiefly 
for the benefit of students from the northern Counties, 
a circumstance which may account for its lieing chosen 
by a youth from the .border* of Westmoreland and 
Durham. But the infancy of such institutions is in- 
sepmable from many disadvantages, and such a* must 
be deeply "felt by a mind ardent in it* pursuit of know- 
ledge. Wycliffe had not yet passed the seventeenth 
year of his age ; but it is fair to suppose that this fu- 
ture was already conspicuous in his character, and his 
dissatisfaction may be read in his speedy removal to 
Me r ton, a college in the same University, hut founded 
in the preceding century. At this period the society of 
Merlon was the most distinguished in Oxford. It had 
produced some of the most scientific scholars of the 
age, and had supplied the English church with three me- 
tropolitans : its divinity chair had been recently filled 
by the celebrated Bradwardine, and within its walls 
Ockhsm and Duus Scotus had disclosed that genius, 
the fame of which was at this time commensurate with 
Christendom, and was believed to he immortal. 

' While we contemplate Wycliffe n| engaged ia those 
grammatical studies to which the years of boyhood are 
commonly devoted, Oxford appears as the residence of 
thirty thousand students. Previous to his appearance 
aa probationer of Merton, this number, from causes 
which will be explained, was greatly reduced. His 
connexion, however, with the most distinguished scho- 
lars of a seminary, yielding but to the University of 
Paris in its tame, could hardly fail to diffuse ths most 



important influence over a mind, remarkable alike for 
its thirst of knowledge, snd the capacity of acquiring 
it. Without wholly neglecting any of the more im- 
portant branches of science, the studies of Wycliffe 
appear to have been regulated by a conscientious re- 
gard to such qualifications as were demanded by the 
solemn office which he was about to assume. In the 
received doctrine* on natural philosophy, be in conse- 
quence felt but a partial interest. It was sufficient, 
however, to induce that attention to them, wbich ren- 
dered him in some instances sceptical, where leas 
thoughtful inquirers had relinquished suspicion. Th*t 
he was perfectly familiar with the roles of rhetoric, 
then so sedulously taught, is certain, from hia known 
acquaintance with authors who had treated on them, 
and with others in whose style they were moat labo- 
riously exemplified. His own writings, however, be- 
tray none of the appearances of art. It is plain, that 
bis mind, when approscbing any question connected 
with piety, was ever too much occupied with the error 
to be eradicated, or the truth to be established, to ad- 
mil of any material solicitude respecting the cadence 
or the niceties of language. Hence, most of his works 
bear the marks of hurried composition, but are at the 
same time distinguished by that free use of vernacular 
terms, that reiteration of important sentiment, and 
that general obviousness and strength of expression, 
which conferred on them a charm of novelty, and an 
efficiency to shake the faith and customa of a nation. 
It may be safely affirmed, that his writings contributed 
far more than those of any other man to form and in- 
vigorate the dialect of bis country. Bui this effect, 
though important, was of subordinate interest in the 
mind of Wycliffe, and was among other benefits which 
arose incidentally from that ardour in the best cause of 
the community, which hi* religious opinions had ex- 
cited, and which, he knew, could prove subservient to 
the popular welfare but through the medium of the 
ipular language. Had our Reformer written elegant 



ries in literature, scarcely less than in bis views of the 
religion of the Bible. In the west, at this period, the 
language of Greece may be considered ss unknown ; 
and that of Rome was no where written in its purity. 
Terms and phrases derived from the former, are of 
frequent occurrence in Wyclile*s more learned pro- 
ductions ; the latter he wrote with fluency, and with 
as much of correctness as the taste of the age had 
judged to be important. A very imperfect acquaintance 
with this language, was the only attainment in philo- 
logy, required, at that period, from candidates for ths 
clerical office. 

law,) 

bad long been associated. By Wycliffe, these branches 
of knowlrdge were closely investigated. But, with the 
laws of the empire and of the church, be united those 
of England, as not less deserving bis attention ; and 
bis information, relating to each, was soon to be effec- 
tively employed in the cause of national freedom, and of 
a purer Christianity. The canons of the church were 
collected principally from the decrees of councils and 
of pontiffs, and formed an authority, by which a mul- 
titude of causes, once pertaining solely to the magis- 
trate, were at length attached to the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the Christian pastor. A spirit of rivalry hence 
arose between the courts of princes and those of the 
bishops, and such as to render it a proverb, that to 
excel as a canonist, required the learning of a civilian. 
There were also numerous provincial and national cus- 
toms opposed to that imperial system of legudataw, 
wbich had disappeared with the civilisation of the em- 
pire, and to that dominion of canonical law which 
churchmen had reared upon its ruins. This waa con- 
siderably the case in England ; snd it ought not, per- 
haps, to excite surprise, that the ambition, aided by the 
pedantry of the times, should be found struggling to 
exclude the native jurisprudence from the class of libe- 
ral studies. But the independent mind of Wycliffe was 
not to be thus deterred from ascertaining the merit of 
customs which had descended with the generation of 
hi* father-land, nor, at length, from pretesring them 
openly to the decree of Gratian, or the code of the 
empire. » 

' Conforming to usages which the practice of more 
than two centuries hsd contributed ta establish, he also 
became early devoted to the study of scholastic 
theology, snd was soon distinguished by his acquire- 
ments and skill. Among schoolmen, Aristotle was re- | 
verad as the only safe guide to the meaning of St. Paul. 
Aided by the logic and metaphysics of their master, there 
was nothing either known, or supposed to have being, J 
which these disoutsats did not attempt to ilisjuili | 
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and analyse. No truth was regarded u established, 
until the errors opposed to it Lad been formally as- 
tailed ; and exte mporaneous debate on the questions of 
nature and law, of morals and religion, conducted 
with the forma and technicalities prescribed by the 
Stafryrite, waa an employment to which the moat 
cultivated minds addressed their whole capacity ; and 
in which to excel, was to afford the most unquestiona- 
ble evidence of extraordinary genius. These discus- 
sion* became, to the inmates of colleges, what the 
tournament had long been to the knight and the 
baron, and too frequently had about as little con- 
nection with a spirit of devotion, or an improvement 
of morals. It must, at the same time, be conceded, 
that these debates were not without their use ; and 
that Wycliffe should begin his career, by treading in 
the steps of men who were honoured aa the lumina- 
ries of their time, can neither excite surprise, nor 
merit reproof. The study of Aristotle aa the only 
certain preceptor of truth, in revealed theology, in 
the duties uf life, and in the system of nature, was 
alone dignified with the name of philosophy ; and that 
our Reformer knew no superior, as a master in this 
science, is manifest, both from the plaudits of parti- 
iiib and the concessions of opponents Who were alike 
his contemporaries. Scholastic exercises, or the pub- 
be disputations already noticed, were justly regarded as 
subjecting every pretension to mental superiority to the 
most unequivocal test. The ever-changing aspect of 
these discussions, demanded a readiness of perception, an 



■tate, that in such contests, John de Wycliffe was un- 
rivalled, would be to adopt the language of praise, but 
i language colder than that which his genins extorted 
from one of the most relentless of his foes, who 
affirms his powers of debate to have been almost more 
This proficiency in a science having 



_ -al usefulness. While, 
however. It would have been indeed surprising if 
WycliSe had not imbibed the sentiment of the age, re- 
specting the importance of this philosophy, it was 
almost impossible Chat such a mind should have become 
•o completely versed in its principles, without some 
misgivings aa to the justice of its vast pretensions. 

'It is at the same time due to Its votaries'to state, 
that, in tlie writings of schoolmen, amid much that 
is sceptical in its tendency, and more that is oseless 
or puerile, the troths of the gospel are not unfre- 
quently to be discovered : and that they are some- 
times exhibited on a scale of correctness, and marked 
by a purity of application, which would bare dune 
honour to men of any later period. That the mind of 
Wycliffe derived a portion of its light from this source, 
is certain ; and it is equally evident that others were 
thua in some degree prepared to receive hia more pecu- 
liar doctrine. Prom his writings welearntliatheoerer 
wholly abandoned the scholastic topics of discussion, nor 
its methods of reasoning. From the same source, 
however, we also learn, that, in the art of wisely sepa- 
rating the precious from the rile, be far surpassed the 
most enlightened of bis countrymen. To remove, the 
errors which treachery or ignorance has been long em- 
ployed in interweaving with the truth, and to preserve 
the latter uninjured, must ever be a work of difficulty. 
In the age of Wycliffe, when the false had acquired so 
complete an ascendancy over the true, it was a task of 
eminent peril. Hia ardent attachment to the sacred 
tcriptum, which at length procured him the appella- 
tion of "The Goepel Doctor," could not have been 
disclosed without considerable hazard to his reputation 
aa a scholar. For such was the prevailing contempt of 
the ancred writings, or the mistakes of men induce! 
by the papal doctrine of infallibility aa to the uses to 
which they should be applied, that an adherence to 
that rolume, even as a text-book, was sufficient to In- 
duce the leading Universities of Europe to exclude the 
offender from their walls. Friar Bacon, and Orostcste, 
the celebrated bisbop of Lincoln, honoured the cause 
of these persecuted teachers with their pleadings ; but 
their arguments and their influence were put forth in 
rain. In the age of onr Reformer, men may have begun 
to discover that their "seraphic" instructors, in pro- 
mising them wisdom, had pledged themselves for more 
than was performed. But it yet seemed (o require 
Che whole of Wyeliffe'a acknowledged talent, to give 
popularity to the exploded custom ol lecturing on 
morals and divinity from the pages of holy writ. The 
;hnrge, either of ignorance or of incapacity, aa pre- 
ferred against him, was known to be perilous ; accord- 
ingly- hia opponents invariably accuse him of design, 



Ik sitting down to the examination of an epic 
poem, our thoughts are involuntarily carried back 
to the times when the fathers of modem criticism 
amused themselves with laying down rules to 
direct the builders of the ' lofty rhyme,' and when 
even poets themselves tuned their verse to the 
naturally unmusical burden of critical science. 
Whether a™ of these philosophers in the art of 
poetry effected any good purpose by their efforts, 
is matter of considerable doubt j hut certain it is, 
we know of no epic or tragedy to which they can 
lay the smallest claim as having contributed to 
its intrinsic beauty or popularity, In our own 
country, no remarkable attempts have been made 
at setting forth a compilation of classical rules 
and institutes for the guidance of the poet. ' The 
greatest men in the early days of English litera- 
ture have occasionally written on the subject) but 
it. is a curious circumstance, that they have written, 
not with any regard to the technicalities of criti- 
cism, but in the clear, hold, and fervid spirit of true 
practical philosophy; not laying down roles for the 
composition of certain species of poetry, but rang- 
ing with delight through the bright and flowery 
fields whence it has gathered the very manna of its 
inspiration. Witness, for example, that piece of 
excellent, though quaint and forgotten eloquence, 
in which Sir Philip Sidney, speaking. of poets, 
says, that they only, disdaining to be tied to any 
of the subjections of other thinking men, ' do grow 
in effect another nature, in making things better 
than nature bringeth forth, or quite new forms, 
such as never was in nature, so as they go hand in 
hand with nature, not inclosed in within the narrow 
warrant of her gifts, but freely ranging only 
within the zodiac of their own wit ? or that 
equally beautiful and noble sentiment of Bacon, 
which describes poetry aa ' taring something 
of dirineness j because it doth raise and erect 
the mind, by submitting the shows of things 
to the desires of the mind ; whereas reason doth 
buckle add bow the mind unto the nature of 
things.' Nothing was ever written on the subject 
which contained a finer or more philosophical 
description of the true nature of poetry than this. 
But, while the founders of English literature thus 
early taught us to value its highest branches for 
their abstract worth, or excellency, both France 
and Italy had their popularly received masters in 
criticism, who, instead of lifting the veil from the 
divine form of poesy, and leaving men to worship 
her for her beauty and perfection, endeavoured 
to secure the love and imitation of the old models 
of classic composition, by proving their construc- 
tion to he in perfect 'accordance with certain dis- 
coverable principles of the poetic art. This, in 
reality, effected nothing but the encouragement 
of a few writers of no genius to attempt the higher 
walks uf poetry, which their false guides had 
seemed to make plain and of easy access. The 
men of superior talent who pursued the same 
track were neither assisted nor influenced by the 
treatises that here written on the subject of their 
attention. Dante and Ariosto, our own Shak- 
speare and Spenser, the master-spirits of their 
respective ages, set rules at defiance, or, rather, 
worked after such as, not critics, but poetry itself, 
had taught them. Milton is, perhaps, a still more 
conspicuous instance. He was a most accom- 

Slished classical scholar : he had been acquainted 
■ura his youth with the writings which were best 
calculated to make him respect the rules of epic 
composition ; but, notwithstanding this, it is easy 
to see that the free and romantic genius of his 
native Muse had a greater share in the manage- 
ment of his principal poems, than the classical 
one of antiquity. In the examination, therefore, 
of Mr. Atherstone's poem, it is not the strict rules 
of the epic we should apply to its several pages. 



in the first place, the portion before us will not 
enable us to judge of the completeness or con- 
sistency of Mr. Atherstone's plan, and, in the 
next, as the first six books are sent forth as 
a specimen of the work, it will be at present 
more useful to follow the author's example, and 
produce specimens of' his style and versification. 
The following extracts are distinguished by great 
beaut* of language and poetical imagery: 
' The Priest withdrew. 
Upon the summit of the hill arrived. 
Amid the holy trees, — his falchion first, 
And glittering spear upon the ground he laid : 
His brazen helmet next, and shining mail ; 
• Then, in hia priestly vestments clad alone, 
Fell prostrate on the earth. Uprising soon, 
His arms he lifted, and hia kindled eye 
Tnrned towards the dazzling multitude of heaven. 
And the bright moon. Hia pale and awful face 
Grew paler as he gazed, and thus began : — 
" Look down opon us from vour spheres of light, 
Bright Ministers of the Invisible 1 
Before whose dread Supremacy weak man 
May not appear : for what are we, earth worms, 
That the All-Holy One to us should stoop 
Prom the pure sanctuary where be dwells. 
Throned in eternal light ! but yet his face 
Behold, and in his presence stsnd, and hear 
His roics divine ; and his commands obey, — 
Vicegerents of the sky. Upon your priest 
Look down, and hear bis prayer. And you the chief,— 
Bright Mediators between God and man, — 
Who, on your burning chariots, path the heaveue. 
In ceaseless round, — Saturn, and mighty Sol* — 
Though absent now, beyond the ends of earth. 
Yet hearing human prayer, — great Jupiter, — 
Venus — and Mara — and Mercury — 1 hear. 
Interpreters divine '. and for your priest. 
Draw the dark veil that shades the daya to come! 
Do not the nations groan ? Is not this land, 
This proud Assyria, drunken with her power? 
You giant city, where the tyrant dwells, 
Is she not steeped in guilt unto the lips f 
Are not her women foul > — her men debased? 
Is there, on earth, a monster like to him 
That aittetb on her throne, and holds in bonds 
Millions, and tens of millions, whose loud cry 



' He paused, and gazed 
Long time in alienee on the starry boat ; 
His face like marble ; bat his large dark eye 
Lit aa with first Then, — aa upon him shone 
Heaven opening, — and the vision of the years, 
Shadowy, before him passed,— with hollow Voice, 
Broken and tremulous. " I feel ye will — 
. I see the dark veil drawn— I see a throne 
Dashed to the earth— 1 see X mighty bias* 
As of a city flaming to the heaven — 
Another rises — and another throne — 
Thereon a crowned one, godlike — but his face 
With cloud o'er-sbeuowed yet— ha ! is it thou ?— 
Hark', hark! the counties a nations shout for joy! 
I hear their voice* like the multitudes 
Of Ocean's tempest waves — I hear— I see" ' 

The following description of Sardanapaini' ap- 
proach to battle is very highly wrought : 
' He comes at length : — 

The thidkening thunder of the wheels is heard : 
Upon their hinges roartng, open fly 
The brazen gates : — sounds then the tramp of hoofs, — 
And lo'. the gorgeous pageant, like the sun, 
Flareson their startled eyes. Four snow-white steeds. 
In golden trappings, barbed all in gold. 
Spring through the gate ;— the lofty chariot then, 
Of ebony, with gold and gems thick strown, 
liven like the starry night. The spokes were gold, 
With fellies of strong brass ; the knaves were brass, 
With burnished gold o'erlaid, and diamond rimmed ; 
.Steel were the axles. In bright silver caned ; 
The pole was eased in ailver ; high aloft, 
Like a rich throne, the gorgeous seat was framed - t , 
Of ivory part, part ailver, and part gold : 
On either aide a golden statue stood : - _ __ I -, 

Upon the right, — and on a throne of gold,— . JIJ [{_ 
Great Belua, of the Assyrian empire first, 
And worshipp'd as a God 1 ; but, on the left, 
In a resplendent car by lions drawn, 
A Goddess ; on her head, a tower; and, round, 
Celestial glory : this the deity 
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Astarte, or Derccto, men hare Darned, 

And Venus, queen of love. Around her waist 

A girdle, glittering with all radiant genu. 

Seemed heaving to her breath. Behind the car. 

Full in the centre, on the ebon ground, 

Flamed forth a diamond sun ; on either aide, 

A horned moon of diamond ; and, beyond, ' 

The planets, each one blazing diamond. 

Such wsji the chariot of the king of kings. 

' Himself in dazzling armour stands aloft, 

And ralea the fiery steeds. His shield of gold. 

Hi* apear, bis helm, his bow and quiver hang 

Within the roomy car. Thus, like a God, 

From forth the gates he comes, — and every knee 

Bead) to the ground, and every voice cries out, 

" Long live Ssrdanapalus, king of kings ! 

May the king live for ever !" Thrice he smiles, 

And waves his hands to all ; and thrice the shouti 

To heaven go up. Then on his starting horse 

Springs every rider ; every charioteer 

Leaps to his car ; and through the sounding streets 

The pageant flames, and on the dusty plain 

Pours forth: and evermore, from street to street. 

Runs on the cry, "The king ! the king comes forth ! 

The king of kings in his war chariot comas ! 

Long live Sardsnapalns, king of kings'. 

May the king lire for ever I 

'To the walls 
The cry Hie* on, — they hear it on the plaint, — 
Tbe plains cry out, — they hear it in the heavens. 
On through the bowing host the monarch drives ; 
High over all conspicnous, the bright crown, 
Like ao ethereal fire, through all the field 
Flashing perpetual light. From rank to rank. 
From nation unto nation, goes be on; 
And still all knee* are bent, all voices raised, 

Xtkmhia't thnctr. 

Twas a spot 
Herself had chosen, from the palace walls . 
Farthest remored, and by no sound disturbed, 
And by no eye o'erlooked ; for in the midst 
Of loftiest trees, umbrageous, was it hid, — 
Yet to the sunshine open, and the airs 
That from the deep shades all around it breathed. 
Cool, and sweet-scented. Myrtles, jessamine, — 
Roses of varied hues,— all climbing shrubs, 
Green-leaved and fragrant, had she planted there, — 
Aad trees ol slender body, fruit and flower ;— 
At early morn had watered, and at eve, 
From a bright fountain nigh, that ceaselessly 
Gushed with s gentle coil from out tbe earth, . 
Its liquid diamonds flinging to the sun 
With a soft whisper. To a graceful arch, 
The pliant branches, intertwined, were, bent ; 
Flowers some,- -and some rich fruits, of gorgeous 

Down hanging lavwhly, the taste to please, 

Or, with rich went, the smell,-— or that fins sense 

Of beauty that in forms and colours rare 

Doth take delight. With fragrant moss the floor 

Was planted, to the foot a carpet rich. 

Or, for the languid limbs, a downy couch, 

Inviting slumber. At the noon- tide hour, 

Here, with some chosen maidens would she come. 

Stories of love to listen, or the deeds 

Of heroes of old days : the harp, sometimes. 

Herself would touch, and, with her own sweet voice. 

Fill all the air with loveliness. But, chief, 

When to his green -wave bed the wearied son' 

Had parted, and heaven's glorious arch yet shone,— 

Alast gleam catching from his closing eye, — 

The palace, with her maidens, quitting then, 

Through vistas dim of tali trees woutd.she pats, — 

Cedar, or waving pine, or giant ptJm, — 

ThrougL orange groves, and citron, — myrtle walks, — 

Alleys of rosew, — beds of sweetest flowers, — 

Their richest incense to the dewy breeze * 

Breathing profusely all, — and, having readied. 

The spot beloved, with sport, or dance awhile 

On tbe small Iswn, to sound of dulcimer, 

Tbe pleasant time would pass ; or to the lute 

Give ear delighted, and the plaintive voice 

That sang of hapless love : or, arm in arm. 

Amid the twilight saunter, listing oft 

The fountain's murmur, or the evening's sigh, 

Or whisperings in the leaves, — or, in his pride 

Of minstrelsy, the sleepless nightingale 

Flooding the sir with beauty of sweet sounds : 

And, ever as the silence came again, 

The distant and unceasing hum could hear 

Of that magnificent city, on all tides 

Surrounding them. But oft with one alone. 

One fnilhFnl. fai-nnmd maidVn «„..M .1,. ~™. . 



In diamonds glittering, with its proud weight bowed ; 

When through the glistering trees the golden beams 
Aslant their bright flood poured , and every bird 
In his green palace sitting sang aloud, 



The flower* to tend, — to look upon the sky, 
And on the earth, — and drink the perfumed air, — 
And in the gladness of all things be glad. 
But in the placid twilight hour of ove 
Not seldom came they : Dara then the harp. 
Or dulcimer would touch ; or, happier still, 
His words of love into her listening ear 
Distil with sweeter music than from string, 
Or breathing pipe, though- sweet.' 
After quoting 1 the above, our readers nil) be 
enabled to judge of the author's power of I ID' 
guage and versification. Mr. Athcrstone is evi- 
dently a writer of the first ability, and the 1 de- 
sign of his present Poem appears to be a great and 
happy one. We warn him against aiming too 
much at smoothness in over-ornamenting his 
verse. An epic poena must entirely depend for 
success en a sort of regal grandeur in its lan- 
guage, and the most noble simplicity of' ex- 
alted sentiment. The taste of the uge is, perhaps, 
unfitted to give extensive popularity to a com- 
position, depending for its praise on such charac- 
teristic!! ; but no epic can be tolerated without 
them ; and it would he. a hopeless task in an author 
to endeavour a successful union between the style 
which would please popular readers and that fitted 
for an epic. Mr. Atherstoue, we doubt not, will 
be found, when his poem is complete, to have 
avoided the errors of such an uttempt; and we 
look forward with pleasure to tbe appearance of 
the remainder of bis Nineveh. 
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t'hnmicla n/ the Canongale. Stcotid Strict. By the 
Author of • Wnvtrtey,' t(c. 3 vols. Cadell and 
Co. Edinburgh, 1828. 

We have never been among those who consi- 
dered that .the Author of ' Waverley' was over- 
writing himself, or giving more of bis productions 
to the public ili iH satisfied public curiosity. In 
the writinga,of no one author is there so much 
variety of description j and, notwithstanding all 
that has been ever said to the contrary, so many 
different characters delineated with equal power 
and vivacity. There is something very absurd in 
the manner in which several of his latter novels 
have been judged of, and assigned a place very 
inferior to that occupied by his first. It is, 
however, a circumstance of which few authors 
are able to consider ihera&tive* proud, that Sir 
Walter Scott has been always measured by him- 
self alone, and his works compared with each 
other instead of with those ,of .other authors. 
But whatever opinion may have been entertained 
of the tales which more immediately preceded the 
one before us, the second series of ' The Chroni- 
cles of the Canongate,' may fairly be ranked as 
equal with the best and most admired produc- 
tions of the uwhor. The true excellency of this 
most exquisite novel, can only be either under- 
stood or enjoyed by a complete perusal of its 
contents. With. our best efforts, therefore, to 
i taste of the banquet it 
deceive them by leading 
to suppose that it is more than a taste, or Aat 
they ought to be satisfied with what we are able 
to offer them. The following extracts, however, 
are as admirable as tbe detached portions of any 
work can be. We therefore give them, and beg 
to assure our readers, that, in giving them, we 
have been particularly careful to avoid the bar- 
barous practice of tearing out, as it were, the last 
leaf of the book for them, and spoiling their 
future pleasure in reading the novel by letting 
them into the secret of the. plot. With inferior 
novels it is merciful to do it, because it saves 
them the trouble of reading pages of insipid non- 

.p n «> ■ rmttrirln *n with iUWrl« novel, would 



be the perfection of barbarism. For the un- 
derstanding of the following passages, it will 
he sufficient to inform the reader, that the 
time of the story is the reign of Robert of 
Scotland, and the principal personages the young 
Duke of Rothsay his ton ,- Ramorny, a pander to 
the pleasures of the latter, but afterwards his 
deadly enemy; Dwining, a physician, and the 
confederate of Ramorny in his schemes ; Simon, 
h glover, of Perth, ana his daughter Catherine, 
the heroine ; and lastly, Henry of the Wynde, a 
stout noble-hearted armourer, who aspires to Ca- 
therine's hand ; and Conachar, at first Simt 
Erentice, hut afterwards found to be the son of a 
ighland chieftain- The following introduces ut 
to, the scene where Ramorny, having lost his 
hand in a midnight scuffle with the armourer, and 
in endeavouring to assist Rotbsay in carrying' off 
Catherine, thus submits himself to the cunning 
but proud physician . 

' We have shown tbe secrets of tbe a 
those of the sick chamber arc not bidden from it 
a darkened apartment, where salves and sned 
showed that the leech had been busy in his craft, a tall 
thin form lay on a bed, arrayed in a night-gown belted 
around him, with pain on his brow, and a thousand 
stormy passions agitating his bosom. Every thing in 
the apartment indicated a man of opulence and of ex- 
pense. Henbane Dwining, the apothecary, who seemed 
to hare the care of the patient, stole with a crafty and 
cat-like step from one corner of the room to an- 
other, busying hi msrlf with mixing medicines and pre- 
paring dressings. Tbe sick man groaned once or 
twice, on which tbe leech, advancing to his bed-side, 
asked whether these sounds were a token of the pain of 
his body, or of the distress of bis mind. 

' "Of both, thou poisoning varlct," said Sir John 
Ramorny ; " and of being encumbered with thy accursed 

' " If tbat is all, I can relieve your knighthood of 
one of these ills, by presently removing myself else- 
where. Thanks to the feuds of this boisterous time, 
had 1 twenty hands, instead of these two poor servants 
of my art, (displaying his skinny palms,) there is 
enough of employment for them ; well-requited em- 
ployment, too, where thanks and crowns contend which 
shall best pay my services ; while yon. Sir John, 
wreak upon your chirurgeon the anger you ought only 
to bear against tbe author of your wound." 

' " Villain, it is beneath me to reply to thee," said 
the patient ; " hut every word of tby malignant tongue 
is a dirk, inflicting wounds which set all tbe medicines 
of Arabia at dc nance." 

' *' Sir John, I understand yon not ; but, if yon give 
way to these tempestuous fits of rage, it is impossible 
but fever and inflammation must lie tbe result." 

* " Why tben dost thou speak in a sense to chafe 
my blood? Why dost thou name the supposition of Iky 
worthless self having more hands than nature gave 
thee, while I, a knight and gentleman, am mnsualad 
like a cripple ? " 

' " Sir John," replied the chirurgeon, " I am no 
divine, nor a mainly obstinate believer in some things 
which divines tell us. Vet I may remind yon that von 
have been kindly dealt with ; for, if the blow thathas 
done you this injury bad lighted on your neck, as it 
was aimed, it would hare swept your head from yosv 
shoulder*, instead of amputating a less enumerable 

' " I wish il bad, Dwining — I wish it had lighted «■ 
it was addressed. I should not tben have seen a polk?, 
which hiul spun a web so fine as mine, burst through 
by the brute force of a drunken churl. I should not 
have been reserved to see horses which I mnst not 
monnt— lists which 1 mnst no longer enter — spleatdonn 
which I cannot hope to share — Or battles which 1 mnst 
not take part in. I should not, with a man's pi— «"« 
for power and for strife, be set to keep place among 
the women, despised by them, too, as a raism-able im- 
potent cripple, unable to aim at obtaining the faToor of 



head, may, being spared to yon, present as 
pert of pleasure as either ambition, Or victory in the 
lists or in tbe field, or the love of woman itaelf, could 
have proposed to you." 
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» precious spectacle 

* " The dearest that mankind knows," replied Dwin- 
ing ; and then, in the accent of ■ lover who utters the 
nime of his beloved mistress, did expresses his passion 
for ber in the very lour, ul his voice, be added the word 
" Revenge ! " 

' The patient had raised himself on his conch to 
listen with some anxiety for the solution of the phy- 
sician's enigma. He laid himself down again aa he 
beard it explained, and, after a short pause, askeH, 
" In what Christian college learned wou this morality, 
good Muter Divining ? " 

' " Id DO Christian college,'" answered bis physician ; 
" for, though it is privately received in most, it is 
openly and manfully adopted in none. But I have 
studied among the sages of Gransja, where the fiery - 
aonled Moor lifts high his deadly dagger as it drops 
with his enemy's blood, and avows the doctrine wbich 
the pallid Christian practises, though coward-like he 
dare not name it." 

' " Thou art then a more high-souled villain than I 
deemed thee," said R a mo ray. 

* " Let that paaa," answered Dwiniog. " The 
waters that are the stillest, are also the deepest ; and ' 
the foe is most to be dreaded wbo never threatens till 
he strikes. You knights and men-at-arms go straight 
to your purpose with sword in band. We, who are 
clerks, win our access with a noiseless step and an in- 
direct approach, but attain our object not less surely." 

' " And I," said the Knight, " who have trod to 
my revenge with a mailed foot, which made all echo 
■round it, must now use such a slipper as thine ? Ha!" 

' " He wbo lacks strength," said the wily mediciner; 
" most attain his purpose by skill." 

' " And tell me sincerely, mediciner, wherefore than 
woaldst read me these devil's lessona.? Why wotildst 
thou thrust me faster or further on to my vengeance, 
than 1 may seem to thee ready to go of my own accord .' 
I am old in the ways of the world, man ; and 1 know, 
that such a* thou do not drop words in vain, or thrust 
themselves upon the dangerous confidence of men like 
me, save with the prospect of advancing some purpose 
of tbelr own. What interest hast thou in the road, 
whether peaceful or bloody, which I , may pursue on 
these occurrents ?" 

' " Id plain dealing. Sir Knight, though it is wbat I 
seldom use," answered the leech, " my road to revenge 
is the name with yours." 

' " With mine, man ?" said Ramorny, with a tone 
of scornful surprise. " I thought it bad been high 
beyond thy reach. Thou aim at the same revenge 
with Ramorny!'* 

* " Ay, truly," replied Dwining ; " for the smithy 
churl under whose blow you have suffered, baa often 
done dm despite and injury. He has thwarted me in 
council, and despieed me in action. His brutal and 
unhesitating bluntneas it a living reproach to the sub- 
tlety of my natural disposition. I fear bim, and I hate 

* " And yon hope to find an active coadjutor in 
me?" taid Ramorny, in the same supercilious tone as 



g us, though we might shake it off the wound, 

and tread upon it. I know the ruffian of old as a stout 
man-at-arms, and a pretender, aa I bare heard, to the 
favour of the scornful puppet, whore beauties, for- 
■ootb, spurred us to our wise and hopeful attempt,— 
Fiends, that direct this nether world ! by wbat malice 
have yon decided that the hand which baa couched a 
lance against the bosom of a prince, should be struck 
off like a sapling, by the blow of a churl, and during 
the turmoil of a midnight riot !— Well, mediciner, thus 
far our courses bold together, and 1 bid thee well be- 
here that I will crush for thee this reptile mechanist* 
Bnt do not thou think to escape me, when that part of 
xny revenge ii done, which will be molt easily and 
apeedtty accomplished." 

' " Not, it may be, altogether so eaaily accomplish- 
ed," said the apothecary ; " for if your knighthood will 
credit me, there will be found small ease or security 
in dealing with bun. He is the strongest, boldest, and 
moat skilful (words-man in Fertb, and all the country 
■round it." 

' " Fear nothing ; be shall be met with had be the 
strength of Sampson. But then,, mark me! Hope 
sot thou to escape my vengeance, unless thou become 
xny pasarVe agent in the scene which is to follow. Mark 
wmr. .1 aav. once more. 1 have studied at no Moorish 



revenge, but yet I will have my share of vengeance. — 
Listen to me, mediciner, while 1 shall thus far unfold 
myself; bnt beware of treachery, for powerful aa thy 
fiend is, thou bast taken lessons from a meaner devil 
than mine. Hearken— the master whom 1 have served 
through vice and virtue, with too much zeal for my 
own character perhaps, but with unshaken fidelity to 
bim — the very man, to soothe whose frantic folly 1 
have incurred this irreparable loss, is, at the prayer of 
his dealing father, about to sacrifice me, by turning 
me out of his favour, and leaving me at the mercy of 
the hypocritical relative, with whom he seeks a pre- 
carious reconciliation at my expense. If he perseveres 
in this most ungrateful purpose, thy fiercest Moors, 
were their complexion swarthy as the smoke of hell, 
sball blush to see their revenge outdone! But I will 
give him one more chance for honour and safety, be- 
fore my wrath shall descend on bim in unrelenting and 
unmitigated fury*— There, then, thus far. thou bast my 
confidence. — Close hands on our bargain— close hands, 
did I say ? — where is the hand that should be the pledge 
and representative of Ramorny'a plighted word ! is it 
nailed on the public pillory, or flung as offal to the 
houseless dogs, who are even now snarling over it? 
Lav thy fin. it on the mutilated stump then, and swear 
to be a faithful actor in my revenge, aa I shall be in 
yours.— How now, Sir Leech, look you pale— you, 
who say to Death, stand back or advance, can you 
tremble to think of bim or to bear bim named ! I have 
not mentioned your fee, for one who loves revenge for 
itself, requires no deeper bribe — yet, if broad lands and 
large sums of gold can increase thy zeal in a brave 
cause, believe me, these shall not be lacking." 

' " They tell for something in my humble wishes," 
said Dwining ; " the poor man in this bustling world 
is thrust down like a dwarf in a crowd, and* so trod- 
den under foot — the rich and powerful rise like giants 
above the press, and are at ease, while all is turmoil 
around them." 

1 " Then shall thou arise above the press, mediciner, 
aa high as gold can raise tbee. This purse ia weighty, 
yet it is but an earnest of thy guerdon." — Vol. it- pp. 
79-8B. 

The consequence of the conversation above re- 
lated, was a determination that the armourer 
should be way taid and murdered. Happily, an- 
other citizen is mistaken for him ; but the report 
of his being killed reached the ears of Catherine, 
who had just before shown him some little pettish. 
ness. Her hasty flight , to bis house is thus re- 



atreeuof Perth in a manner, which, at another moment, 
would have brought on her the attention of every one, 
who saw ber hurrying on with a reckless impetuosity, 
wildly, and widely different from the ordinary decency 
and composure of ber step and manner, and without the 
plaid, scarf, or mantle, which " women of good," of 
fair character and 'decent rank, universally carried 
around them, when they went abroad. But, distracted 
as the people were, every owe Inquiring or telling the 
cans* of the tumult, and most recounting it different 
ways, the negligence of her dress, and discomposure of 
her manner, made no impression on any one ; and she 
was suffered to press forward on the path she bad 
ahosen, without attracting more notice than the other 
females, who, stirred by anxious curiosity ur fear, had 
come out to inquire the cause of an alarm so general — 
it might be to seek for friends, for whose safety they 
were interested. 

1 As Catherine passed along, she fett all the wild in- 
fluence of the agitating scene, and it was with difficulty 
she forbore from repeating the cries of lameutrtion 
and alarm, which were echoed around her. In the mean 
.time, she rushed rapidly on, embarrassed, like one in a 
dream, with a strange, sense of dreadful calamity, the 
precise nature of which she was unable to define, but 
which implied the dreadful consciousness, tha^the man 
who loved her so fondly, whose good qualities she so 
highly esteemed, and whom sbr now felt to be dearer, 
than perhaps she would before have acknowledged to 
her own bosom, was murdered, and moat probably by 
her means. The connection betwixt Henry's supposed 
death, and the descent of Conachar and his followers, 
though adopted by her in a moment of extreme and 
engrossing emotion, was sufficiently probable to have 
been received for truth, even if her understanding had 
been at leisure to examine its credibility. Without 
knowing wbat she sought, except the general desire to 
know the worst of the dreadful report, she hurried for- 
ward to the very snot, which of all others her feelings 



* Who would, upon the evening of 5b rove -tide, have 
persuaded the proud, the timid, the ahy, the rig.dly de- 
corona Catherine Glover, that, before mass on Ash 
Wednesday, she should rush through the streets of Perth, 
making her way amidst tumult and confusion, with 
her hair unbound, and her dress disarranged, to seek 
the bouse of that same lover, who, she had reason to 
believe, had so grossly and indelicately neglected and 
affronted her, as to pursue a low and licentious amour! 
Yet to it was ; and her eagerness taking, as if by in- 
stinct, the road which waa most free, sue avoided the 
High Street, where the pressure was greatest, and 
reached the wynd by the narrow lanes on the northern 
skirt of the town, through which Henry Smith bad for- 
merly escorted Louisa. But even these comparatively 
lonely passages were now astir with passengers, so ge- 
neral waa the alarm. Catherine Glover made her way 
through them, however, while such as observed her. 
looked on each other, and shook their heads in sympa- 
thy with her distress. At length, without any distinct 
idea of ber own purpose, she stood before her lover's 
door, and knocked for admittance. 

' The silence which succeeded the echoing of her 
hasty sum moos increased the alarm, which had Induced 
ber to take this desperate measure. 

1 " Open, — open, Henry 1" she cried. " Open, if you 
yet live! — Open, if you would not find Catherine Glover 
dead upon your threshold ! " 

' As she cried thus franticly, to ears which she it 
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it her sinking On the groum 



The extremity of I 
expected, was quali- 
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real, and by his alarm at the closed eyes, half-opened 
and blanched lips, total absence of complexion, and 
apparently total cessation of breathing. 

'Henry had remained at home, in spite of the general 
alarm, which had reached his ears for a considerable 
time, fully determined to put himself in the way of no 
brawls that he could avoid ; and it waa only in com- 
pliance with a summons from the Magistrates, which, 
as a burgher, he was bound to obey, that, taking his 
sword and buckler from the wall, he was about to go 
forth, for tbe first time unwillingly, to pay his service, 
M his tenure bound him. 

* " It ia hard," he said, " to be put forward in all 
the town feuds, when the fighting work is so detestable 
to Catherine. 1 am sure there are enough of wenches in 
Perth, that say to their gallants, ' Go out — do your 
devoir bravely, and win your lady's grace ;' and yet they 
send not for their lover*, bnt for me, who cannot do 
the duties of a man to protect a minstrel woman, or of 
a burgess who fights for the honour of his town, but 
this peevish Catherine uses me as if 1 were a brawlel 
and bordellcr I " 

' Such were the thoughts which occupied his mind, 
when, as he opened bis door to issue forth, the person 
dearest to bis thoughts, but whom he certainly least 
expected to see, waa present to his eyes, and dropped 
into bis arms. 

' His mixture of surprise, joy, and anxiety, did not 
deprive him of the presence of mind which tbe occasion 
demanded. To place Catherine Glover in safety, and 
recall her to herself, waa to be thoaght of before ren- 
dering obedience to the summons of the Magistrates, 
howevet, preasingly that had been delivered. He tar- 
ried his lovely burden, as light as a feather, yet mors 
precious than the same quantity of purest gold, into a 
small bedchamber wbich bad been his mother's. It 
was the most fit for an invalid, aa it looked into the 
garden, and was separated from the noise of the tumult. 

' " Here, Nurae— Nurse Shoolbred— come quick- 
come for death and life — here ia one wants thy help ! " 

' Up trotted tbe old dame. " If it should bnt prove 
say one that will keep thee out of the scuffle — " for 
she also had been aroused by the noise,— but what w aa 
her astonishment, when, placed in love and reverence 
on the bed of her late mistress, and supported by the 
athletic arms of her foster-son, she saw the apparently 
lifeless form of the Fair Maid of Perth. " Catherine 
Glover 1" she said; "and, Holy Mother— a dying wo- 
man, as it would seem! " 

' " Not so, old woman," said her foster-son ; " tbe 
dear heart throbs— the sweet breath comes and returns ! 
Come thou, that may aid her more meetly than 1— 
bring water — essences— whatever thy old skill can de- 
vise — Heaven did not place her in my arms to die, but 
to live for herself and me." 

' With an activity which her age had little pr — *— d. 
Nurse Shoolbred collected the means of restori i. 
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derstood what was to be done in such cases, cay, pos- 
sessed a knowledge of (renting wounds of no ordinary 
description, which tbe warlike propensities of her fostcr- 
son kept in pretty constant exercise. 

* " Coms-now," she said, " son Henry, unfold your 
arms from about my patient — though she is worth (be 
pressing— and set thy arms at freedom to help roe with 
what I want — Nay, 1 will not insist on your quitting 
her hand, if you will beat the palm gently, ss the fingers 
unclose their clenched grasp." 

' " / beat her slight beautiful hand 1 * said Henry J 
" you ware a* well bid me beat a glass cup with a fore- 
bamraer, as tap her fair palm with inyharn-hard fingers. 
But the fingers do unfold, and we will find a better way 
than beating ;" and be applied his lips to the pretty 
Land, whose motion indicated returning sensation. 
One or two deep sighs succeeded, and the Fair Maid of 
Perth opened her eyes, fixed them on ber lover, as he 
kneeled by the bedside, and again sunk back on the 

C'llnw, As she withdrew not her hand from her lover's 
ild or from bis grasp, we must in charity believe that 
the return to consciousness was not to complete aa to 
make ber aware that be abused the advantage, by pres- 
sing it alternately to his lips and hia bosom. At the 
same time we are compelled to own, that the blood 
was colouring in her cheek, and that her breathing was 
deep and regular, for a minute or two during this re- 
lapse.'— VoL ii. pp. 194—202. 

In the mean time her father arrives, and press- 
ing through the crowd which surrounds the door, 
makes hia way into the house : 

' Unrestrained by the considerations of doubt and 
hesitation which influenced others, he repaired m the 
parlour ; and, having overheard the bustling of Dame 
Shoolbred, be took the privilege of intimacy to ascend 
to the bed-room, and, with the alight apology of—" 1 
crave your pardon, good neighbour," he opened tbe 
door, and entered tbe apartment, where a singular and 
unexpected sight awaited him. At the sound of his 
voice, May Catherine experienced a revival much 
speedier than Dane Sboolbred's restorative had been 
able to produce ; and the paleness of her complexion 
changed into a deep glow of the most lovely red. She 
pushed her lover from her with both ber bands, which, 
until this minute, her want of consciousness, or her 
•flection, awakened by the events of the rooming, had 
well nigh abandoned to bis caresses. Henry Smith, 
bashful as we know him, stumbled as be rose up ; and 
none of the party were without a share of confusion, 
excepting Dame Shoolbred, who was glad to make 
some pretext to turn her back to the others, in order 
that she might enjoy a laugh at their expense, which 
she felt herself utterly unable to restrain, and in which 
tbe Glover, whose surprise, though great, was of 
short duration, and of a joyful character, sincerely 

"* Now, by good St John," he said, " 1 thought I 
had aeen a eight this morning that would cure me of 
laughter, at least till Lent was over ; but this would 
make me curl mv cheek, if 1 were dying. Why, here 
stands honest Henry Smith, who was lamented as 
dead, and toll'd out for from every steeple in town, 
alive, merry, and, as seems from hia ruddy complexion, 
as like to five as any man in Perth. And here is my 
precious daughter, that yesterday would speak of no- 
thing but tbe wickedness of the wights that haunt pro- 
fane sports, and protect glee- maid ens— Ay, she who set 
•St- Valentine and St Cupid both at defiance,— here she is, 
turned a glee maiden herself, for whatlcan see! Truly, 
I am gUd to see that yon, my good Dame Shoolbred, 
who give way to uo disorder, have been of this loving 
party." 

* " You do me wrong, my dearest father,™ said Ca- 
therine, as if about to weep. " 1 came here with far 
different expectations than yon suppose. 1 only came 

1 " Because you expected to find a dead lover," said 
her father, "and you have found a living one, who can 
receive the tokens of your regard, and return them. 
Now, were it not a sin, I could find in roy heart to thank 
Heaven, that thou hut been surpised at last into own- 
ing thyself a woman— Simon Glover is not worthy to 
have an absolute saint for hi* daughter. — Nay, look not 
SO piteously, nor expect condolence from uie ! Only I 
will try not to look merry, if you will be pleased to stop 
' your tears, or confess them to be tears of joy." 

' " If I were to die for such a confession," said poor 
Catherine, ' I could not tell what to call them. Only 
believe, dear father, and let Henry believe, that I would 
■ever have come hither, unless — unless — " 



bands in peace and concord, and agree as Valentines 
should. Yesterday was Shrovetide, Henry— We will 
hold that thou hast confessed thy follies, hnat obtained 
absolution, nnd art relieved, of all the guilt thou stoodest 
Charged with." 

' " Nay, touching that, father Simon," said tbe 
Smith, " now that you are cool enough to hear me, I 
can swear on the Gospels, and 1 can call my nurse. 
Dame Shoolbred, to witness — " 

. ' " Nay, nay," said the Glover, " but wherefore 
rake up differences, which should all be forgotten ?" 

1 " Hark ye, Simon ! — Simon Glover!" This was 
now echoed from beneath. 

1 " True, son Smith," aaid the Glover seriously, 
" we have other work in hand. You and 1 must to the 
council instantly. Catharine shall remain here with 
Dame Shoolbred, who will take charge of her till we 
return ; and then, aa the town is in misrule, we two, 
Harry, will carry ber home, and thay will be bold men 
that cross us." 

1 " Nay, my dear father," said Catherine, with 
a smile, " now you are taking Oliver Proudfute's office. 
That doughty burgher is Henry's brother- at -arms." 

' Her father's countenance grew dark. 

' " You have spoke a stinging word, daughter ; but 
you know not what haa happened. Kiss him, Ca- 
therine, in token of forgiveqesa." 

* " Not so," aaid Catherine ; " I have done him loo 
much grace already. When he has seen the errant 
damsel safe home, it will be time enough to claim his 

' " Meantime," said Henry, " I will claim, as your 
host, what you will not allow me on other terms." 

' He folded the fair maiden in his arms, and was 
permitted to take the salute which she had refused to 
bestow.'— Vol. it. pp. 208—213. 

The following is a noble description of the fu- 
neral of Couachau's father, the Highland chief- 

' Simon Glover being tbus left to bis own painful 
reflections, nothing better remained, after having seen 
after the comforts of the dumb companion of his jour- 
ney, than to follow tbe herdsman's advice; and, ascend- 
ing towards the top of on eminence called Toro-an-Lo- 
nach, or the Kaolt of Yew Trees, after a walk of half 
an hour be reached the summit, and could look down 
on the broad expanse of the lake, of which the height 
commanded a noble view. A few aged and scattered 
yew trees, of great size, still vindicated for the beauti- 
ful green hill the name attached to it But a far 
greater number had fallen a sacrifice to the general 
demand for Row-staves in that warlike sge, tbe bow 
being a weapon much used by the mountaineers, though 
those which they employed, as well as their arrows, 
were, in shape and form, and especially in efiicacv, far 
inferior to the archery of merry England. The* dark 
and shattered individual yews which remained, were, 
like the veterans of a broken host, occupying, in dis- 
order, some post of advantage, with the stern purpose 
of resisting to the last. Behind this eminence, but de- 
tached from it, arose a higher hill, partly covered with 
copse-wood, partly opening into glades of pasture, 
where tbe cattle strayed, finding a scanty sustenance 
among the spring-heads and marshy places, where the 
fresh grass began first to arise. 

' The opposite, or northern shore of the lake, pre- 
sented a far more Alpine prospect than that upon 
which tbe Glover was stationed. Woods and thickets 
ran up the sides of the mountains, and disappeared 
among the sinuosities formed by the winding ravines 
which separated them from each other ; but, far above 
these specimens of a tolerable natural soil, arose the 
swart and bare mountains themselves, in the dark grey 
desolation proper to the season. 

' Some were peaked, some broad-crested, some 
rocky and precipitous, others of a tamer Outline; 
and the clan of Titans seemed to be commanded 
by their appropriate chieftains — the frowning moun- 
tain of Ben Lawers, and tbe still more lofty 
eminence of Ben Mobr, arising high, above the 
rest, whose peaks retain a dazzling belmet of snow 
far Into the summer season, and sometimes during 
tbe whole year. Yet the borders of this wild and 
sylvan regiou, where the mountains descended upon 
the lake, intimated, even at that early period, many 
traces of human habitation. Hamlets were seen, es- 
pecially on the northern margin of the lake, half bid 
among the little glens that poured their tributary 
streams into Loch Tay, which, like many earthly 
things, made a fair show at a distance, but, when more 
closely approached, were disgustful and repulsive, from 
their squalid want of tbe conveniences which attend 



even Indian wigwams. They were inhabited by « rare 
who neither cultivated the earth, nor cared for tbe ea- i 
joyments which industry procures. Tbe women, al- 
though otherwise treated with affection, and even deli- 
cacy of respect, discharged all the absolutely necessary 
domestic labour. The men, excepting some reluctant 
use of an ill- formed plough, or more frequently a spade, 
grudgingly gone through, and as a task infinitely be. ' 
Death tUem, took no other employment than the charge 
of the herds of black cattle, in which their wealth con- 
sisted. At all other tiroes, they hunted, fished, or ma- 
rauded, during the brief intervals of peace, byway of 
pftstime ; plundering with bolder license, and fighting 
with embittered animosity, in time of war, which, pub- 
lic or private, upon a broader or a more restricted scale, 
formed the proper business of their lives, and the only 
one which they esteemed worthy of them. 

' The magnificent bosom of the lake itself was a 
scene to gaze on with delight. Its noble breadth, with 
its terminstion in a full and beautiful run, was rendered 
yet more picturesque by one of those islets which are 
often happily situated in Scottish lakes. The ruins 
upon that isle, now almost shapeless, being overgrown 
with wood, rose, at the time we speak of, into Ike 
towers and pinnacles of a priory, where slumbered tbe 
remains of Si bills, daughter of Henry I. of England, 
■'-- >f Alexander the First of Scotland. This 



Quhele, at least till times when the removal of the di_ 
ger, now so imminently pressing, should permit of bit 
body being conveyed to s distinguished convent in the 
north, where be was destined ultimately to repose with 
alt his ancestry. 

' A number of boats pushed off from various points of 
the near and more distant shore, many displaying sabls 
banners, andothers having their several pipers in the hov, 
who, from time to time, poured forth s few notes of a 
shrill, plaintive, and wailing character, and intimated 
to tbe Glover that the ceremony was about to take 
place. These sounds- of lamentation were but tbe 
tuning, as it were, of the instruments, compared with 
tbe general wail which was speedily to be raised. 

' A distant sound was heard from far up the lake, 
even, as it seemed, from the remote and distant glens, 
out of which the Docbart and the Locby pour their 
streams into Loch Tay. It was in s wild and inaccrs- 
siblespot, where tbe Campbells, at a subsequent period, 
founded their strong fortress of Finlayrigg, 'Aat the re- 
doubted commander of tbe Clan Qnhele drew his last 
breath ; and, to give due pomp to his funeral, his corpse 
was now to he brought down the Loch to the island 
assigned for hia temporary place of rest The fsmeral 
fleetj led by the chieftain's barge, from which a hags 
black banner waa displayed, had made more than two- 
thirds of iU voyage, ere it was visible from the es 
on which Simon Glover stood to overlook tbe ci 
The instant the distant wail of tbe coronach wss beam 
proceeding from the attendants on the fnnsrnl barer, 
all the subordinate sounds of lamentation were bussed 
at once, ss the raven ceases to croak and the hawk to 
whistle, whenever the scream of the eagle is beard. 
Tbe boats, which had floated hither and thither upon 
the lake, like s flock of water-fowl dispersing them- 
selves on its surface, now drew together, with an ap- 
pearance of order, that the funeral flotilla might pass 
onward, and that they themselves might fall into tbeir 
proper places. In the mean while, tbe piercing din of the 
war-pipes became louder and louder, and the cry from 
lira numberless boats which followed that from which 
the black banner of the Chief was displayed, rose in 
wild unison up to the Tom-an-Lonsch, from which tbe 
Glover viewed the spectacle. The galley which hsartrri 
the procession, bore on its poop a species of scaffold, 
upon which, arrayed in while linen, and with the face 
bare, was displayed the corpse of the deceased Chief- 
lain. His son, and tbe nearest relatives, tilled tbe ves- 
sel, while n great number of boats, of every dcarriptiea 
that could be assembled, either on Loch Tay itself, or 
brought by land-carriage from Loch Earn and other- 
wise, followed in the rear, some of them of very fi*u 
materials. There were even currsgbs, composed of 
ox-hides stretched over hoops of willow, in tbe manner 
of the ancient British ; and some committed them- 
selves to rafts formed for the occasion, (rum the 
readiest materials that occurred, and united in each a 
precarious manner ss to render it probable, that, before 
the accomplishment of the voyage, some of the clsnn- 
men of the deceased might be sent to attend their CsaW- 
tatn in the world of spirits. T 

' When tbe principal flotilla came iu statu, of J *, 
smaller group of boats collected towards the foot ITaaVTr 
lake, sod bearing oh! from the little, island- d **■■ 
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each other with a shout so loud Hud general, and te-r 
minating in * cadence so wildly prolonged, that not 
Only the deer fled from iheir cares for miles around, 
and sought tbe distant recesses of tbe 
even the domestic cattle, accustomed to the 



d fled from their 

pasture into morasses and dingles. 

' Summoned forth from their convents by those 
sounds, the monks who inhabited tbe little islet, began 
to issue from its lowly portal, with cross and banner, 
and as much of ecclesiastical state as they bad the 

is of display ins; ; their bells, at "' 

h the edifice possessed three, peal 
„ the long: like, which came to 
iow silent multitude, mingled with the solemn chant 
of tbe Catholic church, raised by the monks in 
their procession. Various ceremonies were gone 
through, while tbe kindred of the deceased carried the 
body ashore,, and, placing it on a bank long conse- 
crated to the purpose, made the Deasil around tbe de- 
parted. When the corpse was uplifted to be borne into 
the church, another united yell burst from tbe assem- 
bled multitude, in which the deep shout of warrion, 
and the shrill wail of females, joined their notes with 
the tremulous voice of age, and the babbling cry of 
childhood. The coronach was again, and for the last 
time, shrieked, as the body was carried into the inte- 
rior of tbe church , where only the nearest relatives of 
the deceased, and the most distinguished of the lead- 
ers of die clan were permitted to enter, The last yell 
of woe was so terribly loud, and answered by so many 
hundred echoes, that the citizen of Perth instinctively 
raised his hands to his ears, to shut out, or deaden, at 
least, a sound so piercing.' — Vol. iii. pp. 77 — 86. 
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7a* Gold-Headed Cane. Second Edition. Murray. 
London, 1828. 

The reputed author of tbe present volume, 
(Dr. Macmichael,) appears to hate taken consi- 
derable pains to embody, in a work of fiction, 
much historical information founded on facts. 
The following notice by tbe Editor will account 
for its appearance : 

1 A short time* before the opening of the New Col- 
lege of Physicians, Mrs. Baillie presented to that 
learned body a gold-headed cane, which bad been suc- 
cessively carried by Doctors Radcliffc, Mead, Askew, 
Fltcairn, and her own lamented husband. The arms 
of these celebrated nhynicians are engraved on tbe head 
of the cane, and they form the vignettes of the five 
chapters into which the present volume is divided.' 



gold-headed cane, Dr. Matthew Baillie, will 
perused with interest, even by unprofessional 

1 When I (the Gold-beaded Cane) passed from tbe 
bauds of Dr. Piteairo Into the possession of Dr. Baillie, 
I ceased to be considered any longer as a necessary ap- 
pendage of tbe profession ; and, consequently,, the op- 
Ertunitiea I enjoyed of seeing tbe world, or even of 
lowing much about the state of physic, were vary 
giea tly abridged and but of rare occurrence. 

' Once only was 1 introduced into a large party. 
It was, on a Sunday evening, when I was taken to one 
of the scientific meetings, held at tbe bouse of Sir 
Joseph Bankes, in So ho square. How different from 
tbe gay conversaziones in Ormond-ltreet, in the spa- 
cious library of Dr. Mead, filled with splendid books, 
and ornamented with antiques of the most costly de- 
scription. On entering the bouse of Sir Joseph, 1 was 
nsheredup asort of back staircaae, and introduced into 
two gloomy apartments, in the further corner of the first 
of which sat the President of the Royal Society, wear- 
ing the red ribband of the Order of the Bath, in a 
gouty chair. Here I was passed from one to the other, 
and considered rather as a curious relic, than regarded, 
as 1 was wont to be, as the support and ornament of 
tbe Faculty. My only consolation arose, as I waa 
handed stout, from the observation, which it was im- 
possible not to make, that among the philosophers pre- 
sent there was a great proportion of medical men, wbo 
examined me, as may be supposed with more than 
ordinary interest. Among others, I did not escape 
the keen and scrutinising eye of a physician, who then 



held the office of Secretary to the Royal Society, who 
early relinquished the practice of his profession for 
other pursuits, hut whose name is identified with the 
history of modern chemistry, nod will live as long as 
science shall be cultivated. 

'From what has been stated ofthe condition to which 
I was now reduced, it will be inferred, that it was 
chiefly from tbe position which I occupied in tbe cor- 
ner of the room in which Dr. Baillie received his pa- 
tients at home, that I became at all acquainted with 
what was going on in medicine. 

1 My present waa the very reverse, in almost every 
particular, of my early master, Dr. Rsdclifle. In per- 
son, Dr. Baillie was considerably below the middle 
size, with a countenance rather plain than prepossess- 
ing, a Scotch dialect, and blunt manners. Than his 
first address, nothing could be less imposing ; and yet, 
before he bad been in company with you for five mi- 
nutes, he would have convinced yon that he was one of 
the most sensible, clear-headed physicians you had ever 

' From his habit of public lecturing, he had acquired 
two great advantages ; first, a minute and accurate 
knowledge of tbe structure of tbe human body, and, 
second, the most perfect distinctness and excellent ar- 
rangement, in what may be called the art of ttatemaii. 
For this Utter quality be was very remarkable; and, 
even when he was compelled to relinquish lecturing, 
(by which be had acquired it,) iu consequence of the 
growing extent of his practice, it continued to be of 
daily advantage to him. In examining a patient 
for tbe purpose of learning tbe symptoms of the 
complaint, tbe questions he pnt were so few aa 
to give an impression of baste and carelessness ; in con- 
versing on the case with tbe physicians whom he met, 
in consultation, be was very short and clear; and it waa 
not until the relations or friends of the patient were ad- 
mitted, and he proceeded to communicate to them the 
rcsultof the consultation, that be appeared to full ad- 
vantage. He then gave a short practical lecture, not 
merely on tbe symptoms of the patient, but on the dis- 
ease generally, in which all that was known on the sub- 
ject was brought to bear on the individual case ; and, 
in doing this, his utterance was so deliberate, that it 
was easy to follow him. His explanations were so 
concise, that they always excited attention, and never 
tired ; and the simplicity of tbe language in which they 
were conveyed, where all technical terms were stu- 
diously avoided, rendered them perfectly intelligible. 

'During his latter years, when be had retired from all 
but consultation practice, and had ample time to attend 
to each individual case, be was very deliberate, tolerant, 
and willing to listen to whatever was said to him by the 

Calient; but, when in the hurry of great business, when 
is day's work, as he used to say, amounted to ieeen- 
tern hours, be was sometimes rather irritable, and be- 
trayed a want of temper in hearing tbe tiresome details 
of an unimportant story 1 . After listening, with torture, 
to a prosing account from a lady, wbo ailed so little 
that she was going to the Opera that evening, he bad 
happily escaped from the room , when he war required 
to step up stsirs again. It was to ask him whether, on 
her return from the Opera, the might eat some oysters. 
" Yes, Ma'am," said Baillie, " shells and all.'" 
The present edition is much enlarged, and, ii 



Sloane, Dr. William Pitcaim, Dr. Warren, Dr. 
Heberden, and Sir George Baker. It is embel- 
lished with portraits of the eminent characters 
who are described, and is well worth the perusal 
of the professional as well as the general reader. 



SCOTT ON DISEASES OF TBE JOINT*. 



Surgical Ootervatitm en the Treatment of Chronic Jn- 
Jlammation in variant itrnctnret, particularly at ex- 
emplified aa the Diteoiei of the Joints. By John 
Scon, Surgeon to the London Oplhahnie Infirmary, 
and ji-Utant Surgeon to the London Hoopilat. 8vo. 
Pp.201. Longman and Co. 1828. 
When we consider the great sneeaes that has 
attended the practice of Mr. Scott of Bromley, in 
distases of the joints, we can only feel surprised that 
be should have kept his method of treatment a secret; 
more especially as he could not be unacquainted with 
the number of bis fellow-creatures, who constantly fill 
the wards of our hospitals, in the hopes of obtaining 
relief, if not a cure, of the lingering diseases under 
which they labour. It is, therefore, with pleasure that 



we perceive tbe son stepping forward on liberal prin- 
ciples, and imparting information to bis professional 
brethren, on a subject particularly interesting to the 
welfare of the community at large. 

' The object of this work,' observes our author, 
' is to communicate that mode of treatment which 
my father, Mr. Scott of Bromley, has, for many 
years, employed in diseases of the joints, with complete 
success, in a vatt number of catei, in which tbe methodi 
ordinarily employed had proved ineffectual. It Is now 
many years since I learnt it from him. I have seen 
its efficacy verified in numerous cases ; first, under the 
care of my father, and since under my own; and I 
feel It to be too important to be confined to an indi- 
vidual. 1 

This is the intention of our author ; and we can only 
express our wish, that the medical director (a Mr. 
Whitlaw) of an institution founded under royal pa- 
tronage (we believe) at Bayswater, which is aaid to be 
very successful in the cure of icrofuia, considering the 
many thousands in Great Britain who are afflicted and 
daily fall victims to this disease, will copy his example. 
We consider it not only a species of mockery, but 
cruel, to keep those remedies a secret, which would be- 
nefit a suffering community. 

We insert this, as a hint to the subscribers to that 
institution, to imitate the noble example set them by 
Mr. Scott, and to compel Mr. Whitlaw and hit col- 
leagues to throw open their practice .to the medical 
profession generally, and to let alt those suffering 
under this malady stand a cbanos of obtaining a re- 
lease, by those means said to be successful in the bands 
of the individuals already mentioned, and which, doubt- 
less, would be similar in the hands of their contempo- 

In conclusion, we beg to observe, that Mr. Scott, 
jun., deserves the thanks of a liberal public, and we 
most cordially recommend a perusal of his interesting 
volume to our professional readers. 



Mr, Allen has laboured very successfully in his 
researches into the antiquities of the Metropolis, and 
his work is valuable for the curious as well as useful 
information it contains. He has commenced his nar- 
rative with the earliest records, and continued it through 
the reigns of the different monarcha to modem times, 
noting every thing that can be amusing to the general 
reader, or useful for, the more inquisitive inquirer. 
The publication is altogether one of great merit, and 
is well calculated to become one of popular reference. 
The Wardt of London; compriitng an Hitlorieal and 
Topographical Description of every Object of import- 
ance within the bonndariei of Ike City, 4>c, ffc. By 
Henry Thomai, Bvo. J. Gilford. Numbers 1 — 12. 
182S. 

The present Numbers form a part of very brief but 
interesting history of London, being arranged alpha- 
betically, so that the account of each Ward is com- 
plete iu itself, and can be purchased separately. It 
exhibits much historical research, and die wood-en- 
gravings are excellent. 



and Co. 2 vets, Bro. Price 30: Loudon, 1828. 

This pubfieatioo originated in tbe author's observa- 
tion of the course taken by Mr. Carlile in the defence 
be set up on bis late trial. Mr. Drew conceived bis 
pen might be usefully employed in meeting Mr. Car- 



... ise of the highest kind, both for the piety 
sod learning displayed in its pages. Mr. Drew died, 
we lament to say, before its publication ; but the Editor 
has done it justice by bis attention to its correctness 

and appearance. 

The College Album, a Selection of Original Popart, 

edited by Student! tat the University of Glasgow. 

pp. 21 6. Smith. Glasgow. 

We had occasion, on tbe appearance of a little volume 
similar to tbe one before us, to express our approba- 
tion of the good taste which the Scotch Students were 
evincing in their lucubrations. In looking over the 
present collection of their essays, we have found no 
reason to pass a different opinion. They show a good 
feeling and literary ingenuity ; and the Colkge *"-"n, 
we predict, contains papers that will be onerna ed 
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ENGRAVINGS. 



Puws of the West Fronts of Fourteen EagBtk Cathedrals, 

with the Plant and Arms of rath. Arranged by J. 

Brittan,FJS-4.,lfc. Priestley and Wale. London, 

1828. 

Within the compass of a single folio plate of about 
20 inches by 14, Mr. Brittou htm brought, with great 
taste and effect, a collection of the moat striking archi- 
tectural beauties that our country can produce. The 
scale in sufficiently large to admit of a perfect deration, 
and even to allow the introduction of [he picturesque ; 
while tbe apace allotted for the plana and aims being 
taken from portions of the plate that could not be well 
occupied by the views, does not at all intrude on tbe 
general effect, though seeming to give great additional 
interest to the whole. It is, in short, as pleasing an 
addition to the portfolio of the artist or amateur as any 
collector could make. 

Tke Bride, engraved by David Lucas, after a Painting 
by J. J. Masauerier. Brooker, Southampton-row, 
London, 1828. 

Tn f. intention of this Picture is to represent the ex- 
treme of contented happiness .and joyous satisfaction, 
resulting from the complete fulfilment of human 

' Her"! la the sunshine of the breast |" 
And both the painter and engraver hare suaceeded in 
accomplishing that end. In the figure, there is a union 
of grace and repose, which is quite in harmony with 
the situation of the lady pourtrayed, and tbe face is full 
of benignity and sweetness, yet totally eienipt from any 
but the most chaste expression of delight. The bne 
disposition of the lights and shadows add greatly to the 
' -~--t,»nd tbe whole is well worthy of general 



Venue and Hebe. Engraved by J. Thomson, after Draw- 
ing! by T. Harper. Brooker. London, 1828. 
Notwithstanding the thousand -iind -one represen- 
tations of tbese beautiful mythological personages, 
which bare appeared in all countries and in all ages, 
there appears to us to be something new in the manner 
of treating tbem here, and that is saying a great deal 
in their favour. The Venus, with her lower half ob- 
scured in a ckrad, baa, in the upper portion of her 
form, as ronch youth and loveliness as can be desired, 
and a voluptuousness of expression in the face that suf- 
ficiently belokena the predominant sentiment, without 
the index of the cooing doves, which she holds by a 
silken cord, in amorous captivity. The Hebe, though 
still represented as the cup-bearer of Jove, and feeding 
the immortal Eagle, ia also new in form and expres- 
sion ; and, both taken together, form as interesting a 
pair of prints as we have for some time seen. It 
should be added, that the engraving, which is in the 
steppled manner, ia of the very highest excellence iu 
that style, and so finely wrought as to fall little short 
of the beet line-engraving in the bolder parts, while it 
possesses a softness that line-engraving cannot reach 
In the more delicate portions of die fleshy surface, 

Sahator Muna\from the Original, by Carlo Dalci. En- 
graved byH.R. Cook, and printed in Gold, by J. O. C. 
and Co. Published by J. W.Cook, 37, London Road 
London, 1828. . 

The act of rendering the surface of paper as bard, 
as smooth, and as finely polished, as that of the most 
beautiful porcelain, and then of printing it in gold, 
instead of ink or colours, ia one of recent introduction, 
and was first osed in some of the most popular An- 
nuals, for titles and dedication-pages. It is here ap- 
propriated to a more elevated class of art, as well a* 
of subject, and, we must say, successfully so appro- 
priated. The original we should conceive to be among 
the very first rank of human productions. The copy is 
is quite worthy of tbe original ; and it would be difficult 
to conceive a form, a face, and an expression of greater 
beauty and benignity combined, than tl' — 



rraving presents; while all the snbordinateparts of 
picture are in the chastest style, and moat accurate 
—-ping. ___^^_ 

75W GuariBan Angel, designed and executed by D. Mar- 
rim, Modeller to the Royal Family. Published by 
Thomas Flint, 28, Burlington Arcade, London. 
1828. ^ 

This ia an extremely beautiful medallion, of a cir- 
cular form, about four inches in circumference, with 
the subject in a bold alto relievo, sufficient to give tbe 
details with all the fineness of sculpture, and yet pre- 
ss rve.tht>T.bHrscter nf a medallion. The figures repre- 
atnled are a lovely and innocent female, attended hv its 



guardian angel ; and, both for beauty of form and 
delicacy of expression, they are unexceptionable perfect. 
Being framed in a style to harmonise with miniatures, 
or enamel paintings, we do not know of a more ap- 
propriate ornament to any collection of this description. 



NEW MUSIC . 
.Vs. I. of the Musical Album, for the Piano Forte 

and Flute [ad libitum) ; containing the Fairy Rondo, 

compared by J.B. Cramer. Published by the Author. 

3s. 6d. 

Th is very pleasing production has also the following 
title prefixed to it -.—Lord Mornington's favourite Olee, 
'Herein cool grot,' arranged and dedicated to hl3 much 
eiteemed friend, Mia Stepkens, by J. B. Cramer. 
These descriptions may be quite sufficient recommen 
dation to the work, without any additional compliment 
on our part. The whole is not difficult of performance, 
and is truly English, whether we take the well known 
and admired them;, or the Rondo worked from it ; in 
keeping with this, Cramer generally em pi ays the words 
' ilow,' ' lightly,' and ' in a lively meaner,' to indicate 
tbe time and character of the different movements, 
instead of the Italian phrases usually employed for the 
purpose ; so that wr almost wondered at meeting 
afterwards with tbe words 'timvliee,' 'tchenando,' 
Ife. The air chosen h of the very description suited 
to Cramer's taste, and be has illustrated and adorned 
it most successfully. 

' The Tyraleec Peasants Song,' arranged by Joseph 
Hart; ike wards written by Harry Sloe Van Dyk. 
May hew. 2s. 

A very graceful 'andante eon expressioue innocente,' 
and one of tbe prettiest Tyrolean melodies. The same 
air was exceedingly popular as fsr back as the year 
1826 ! when it was introduced in a niece called ' The 
Sleeping Beauty,' written by the Hon. Lumley St. 
George Skenington, and sung as a duett to tat words 
commencing 'Our sweet dancing days,' by Mr*. Moun- 
tain, and AtissDe Camp (now Mrs. C.Kerable.) Tbe 
present revival is well adapted to the words, is easy to 
be suog, and has over its title a pleasing lithographic 

Rossini's celebrated Quintette, ' Oh .' guardate eke acci- 
dent!,' arrangrd as:a Concertante Duett, for Harp 
and Piano Forte, with an Accompaniment (ad lib) 
for tke Flutt. Composed for, and inscribed to, Mia 
Grant and Miss Isabella Grant, by y.B.Challoner. 
Cramer and Co. 6s. 

This very delightful composition of Rossini's, which 
was so excellently performed by De Begnis and his 
wife when they first appeared in this country, and 
which always commands admiration on account of its 
singular playfulness, melody, and taste, is excellently 
fitted for the purpose Of a Duett for Harp and Piano 
Forte ; and with, or without the addition of the Flute. 
The adaptation now offered is peculiarly interesting. 
The arrangement is well fitted for the respective in- 
struments, and the work exceedingly well engraved aud 

' brought Out.' ^^ 

Drealer'e Selection of Beauties, with Embellishments, 
far tke Flute. Dedicated to Amateurs. (A"o. 2.) 
Cocks and Co. 3>. 

1h our last review, we experienced pleasure in re- 
commending the first number of this very desirable, 
cheap, and pleasing work | and now fulfil our promise 
of giving a notice of the pieces offered in the second 
book, which is equally worthy of patronage with the 
first. No.l. ' With verdure clad;' Hayden's beauti- 
ful song in the Creation, arranged by Dressier. 2. 
An Allegro Schcnando, by Berbiguier, (a very play- 
ful, characteristic piece.) 3. ' The Blue Bonnets over 
the Bonder,' very tastefully embellished by the editor. 
1. A German Air, in P, 6-8, with four variations, 
also by Dressier. 5. 'O Dolce Concento,' with six 
shewy variations, by Berbigoier. 6. ' 1} plu bergere,' 
varied by Farrenc 7. 'Cease your Funning,' with 
four variations, by Dressier. 8. A pleasing Melody, 
varied by Tnlon, and presented as performed by him - 
self. A note informs ns, that, to the last piece, 
' An Accompaniment for the Piano,' may be had for 

Is. 64 

Duetto, 'My Ornaments are Arms!' A Martial Air i 

tke Words taken from Bonriiig't Romances of Spain ; 

tke Music by a Lady. Ewer and Jobanning. Is. 

Very short, very bombastic, and deserving of very 

little description ; it requires a singer that can react 

the note A on the ledger-line above the stave, and, 

therefore, we apprehend but few can attempt the task 

linrssTiilli 



a. prbttt song, and easy of performance ; (the high- 
note where it ought to be, for the generality of 



,) The thema commences 
similar to ' Robin Adair,' aa to destroy its claim la 
originality ; but it ia still a very pleasing ballad. . 




Through the clouds the lightnings glide,' 

The arrow through tbe air ; 
Ships cut through tbe o-ssnn tide. 

Yet not a trace ia there . 
When the sua is set and gone. 

The blush of day ia o'er ; 
And when beauty's song is done. 

The strain is heard no more. 
But the heart doth not forget— 

Time may come and go : 
And there are things in memory yet, 

Like living spirits glow. 
The vivid joys of youthful days — 

The happy school-boy spot — 
The room, the time, his songs and plays. 

No, never are forgot 
The parting took, the endearing word. . 

Of her, the best loved one- 
Stilt, still is seen, end still is beard. 

Though she for aye be gone. 
The brightest visions of our youth. 

When alt things yet were new, 
Of friendship, lore, and endless troth. 

Our ardent fancy drew ; 
Tbe blighted hope, the vain regret. 

The grief, (be tear, the sigh ; 
Oh 1 that I could all forget— 

Oh! would that these could die. P- 



HOT FIRST LOVI. 
eyes at first upon a land 
surcharged with beauty — 
i the earth, alt fragrant was and fair; 
While with a sweet sound o'er the golden sand 
Gush'd forth the living founts of Paradise ; 
And there were forms of blameless loveliness 
Floating in light around him, who did bless 
With the fond languor of their glancing eyes 
His joy-bewilder'd spirit. Upon one 

He turn'd his gaze, and passion's headlong power 
Came like a tempest o'er him — 'neath tbe sun, 

He valued nothing, save her beauty's dower,— 
And this was blitsT— o'ercharg'd though this may 




My Henodora ! thou wut haply wear 

This votive coronal I wreathed for toes. 

To twine the tresses of t)ir (Olden hair, 

Thy snnbrlfht locks, proudly and aracerallr. 

Bright a> thy polished brow, aad perfumed aa toy ate*. 

Carlo Pace, 
A youth of thirteen years of age, bssjost appeared 
as an Imprmlialorc at Naples, and has astonished all 
who have listened to him by his remarkable perform- 
ances. He was presented to the King and Queen, 
when hU Majesty gave him as subjects of dissertation, 
'The Sacrifice of Abraham,' 'The Meeting of fsjs 
and Anchiscs in the Elysian Fields,' and ' Coriolanos it 
tbe Gates of Rome.' He treated each theme with ad- 
mirable skill, eloquence, and taste, and concluded 
extemporaneous and happy compliments to the F 
family. ' He was handsomely rewarded by their 8 
jesties, who have further assured him thsjr " 
improving, if it be possible, tbe wonderful * 
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Bow ehaimlas; Is divine phliowphy, 
3t banh and crabbed as dull f<Mjla papp 
it musics! as ii Appollo'a lute.' 



I.— ANIMATED NATURE. 



1. Animal Mechanics. 

Sinfular Movement i of the Goal Moth — In ■ rerent 
number of ' The Verulam,',wss given iin engraving, with 
some remarkable dctsils, respecting the caterpillar of 
tbe Goat Moth {Count lignipenla.) We have here 
thuwn the form of the pupa, into which tlie caterpil- 
lar bag just been transform ed, previous to its acquiring 
wings,— a transformation which usually takes place in 
tbe boles which it has eaten in the wood of the trees 
where it is found. The pupa, besides, is not only, in 
such cases, confined to the narrow hole in the tree, but 
is enclosed in a strong web of grey silk, somewhat 
like the cocoon of tbe silk-worm, [Bombyx mori,) 
intermixed with bits of wood, and lined with a white 
filmy substance like satin. Now, as the moth, which 
is of a large sixe, could never get out of this silky 
envelope, and much less from the narrow hole in the 
tree, it becomes a curious problem bow ics escspe can 
be effected. On examining the figure of tbe pups, 
shore given, it nay be observed, that there are not 
only several sharp points on tbe bead, but also circulsr 
bands of points in form of a saw. Witb tlie.latter, 
the pupa pushes itself forward in the cocoon, while, 
with the former, it cuts a pssssge through the silk. 
By means of the numerous efforts necesssry for this 
purpose, it also moves forward the cocoon to tbe 
external entrance of tbe bole, as is seen above. As 
soon as enough of the pupa is projected to permit the 
escape of. the moth, it instantly stops its movements, 
for another jerk might bring it to the ground and 
destroy it. In this position it remains, till tbe en- 
closed moth presses up the lid of the pupa, and frees 
itself from its imprisonment. 

By searching old willow or poplar trees during the 
nest three or four weeks, the curious may verify our 
Tacts for themselves, — ss the insect is not uncommon 
hi such situations. Their holes, which arc large 
enough to admit tbe little finger, will be the best indi- 
cation of their presence. 

B. Entomology. 

Method of Killing Insect, for Collector,.— It is men- 
turned in the ' Bulletin Universe!,' that M,. Ricord kills 
his specimens of insects for the cabinet, by confining 
there in an atmosphere of ether. The chief objection 
to this is, that a collector cannot always have an air- 
tight apparatus ready for this purpose. The method 
which we have found most efficient snd expeditious, is 
to enclose the insert in s chip or paper-box, and bold 
it for a second or two near the fire. The heat instanta- 
neously kills even those insects which are most tena- 
cious of life. We never found that it injured the most 
delicate colours ; bat if continued too long, the wings 
■Ad other parts will shrivel. 

Showers o/BIoott explained.- -The miraculous stories, 
tobe found in old writers, of showers of blood, hove 
been popularly explained, in modern times, by referring 
» the excrements of insects. This vague explanation 
we shall render more precise, by mentioning, that the 
only instance known to us which bears upon the point, 
», when any of the butterflies or moths, which hsve 
™ markings on their wings, emerge from their pup*. 



wings j and, before 
of red fluid from th 
new-born infants. 

The insects which we have frequently observed to 
eject red fluids, are the peacock butterfly (Faneua to,) 
the great and small tortoise-shell ( V. polye hlor us and 
V. urticrr.) Ihe painted lady [V. cardui.) tbe red admira- 
ble [V. Alalanta,) and tbe tiger moth (I'halrna Coja.) 
We are not aware that insects eject any red fluid 
after this period, or when tbey have begun tolly, 
3.— Concholocy. 

Briliih Pearli. — We intended, in an early page, to 
give some remarkable facts relative to the formation of 
pearls. In the meantime, we have met with the fol- 
lowing curious notices of British pearls in our antiqua- 

'ln the rivers,' says the venerable Rede, {Hist. Ecclei. 
I., \,) ' many sorts of shell-fish are taken, particularly 
mussels, in which are often (bund excellent pearls of 
■II colours, that is, reddish, pale, violet, and green, but 
most white. There is also great store of shell-fish, of 
which the scarlet dye is made, the fine colour of 
never fades with tbe heat of the sun, nor the washing 
of rain; but tbe older it is, the more beautiful it usually 
becomes. ' Suetonius and Pliny {Hist. Wat., ix. 35) say, 
* that the sesrch lor pearls was one of the reasons for 
Creasr's expedition to Britain; and tbatbegave a bren.it- 
plate, covered with British pearls, to Venus Genatrix, 
which was hung up in her temple at Rome. Pliny says, 
that those British pearls were small snd ill-coloured ; in 
which opinion Tacitus agrees, calling them dusky and 
purplish, [lubfuscaac lieentia.) Origcn, again, sec "' 
agree with the description of Bede. Not very 
years ago, a patent was granted to fish fur pearls in the 
river Jut, in Cumberland. (See Gibson in Camiobn' - 

Britannia.) 

4. IcHTHVOLOGT. 



ited doctrines of Malthus. After 
dreadful camsge between the Turks snd Austrisns, on 
the banks of the Danube, barbels [Cyprinut barbus) 
were found in such numbers, and of so vast a size, ss 
to have become matter of record. The circumstance 
was attributed to tbe supply of human flesh, for which 
barbels are said to manifest a partiality. The barbel 
is in shape somewhat like a trout, of a very light lead- 
grey all over, and with four beards, like ■ rock -cod. 

fact is recorded of tbe hake, (Corfu* Mtt- 



linus,) which increased prodigiously aftei 
merit between the French and English, - 
1759. 



off Belle Isle, 



We may reasonably infer from this, that, if the fish 
in our ponds and rivers were well supplied with beef, 
mutton, or even horse-flesh, they would increase both 
in size and in number. Whether their flavour would 
be improved is very questionable. 

Hybernation of Fishes. — Two very celebrated French 
Naturalists, MM. Bloch and La Cepede, are of opinion 
that such fish as tbe mackarel, herring, Ac, never leave 
their respective seas, ss is commonly believed, but 
merely quit the vicinity of the shores at the approach 
' inter, and lie amongst the mud, at the bottom of 
«p water, till revived by the warmth of the ensuing 
spring. 

We think this opinion is not much better founded — 
(notwithstanding the authority of such celebrated 
names)— than the notion of the winter submergence 
of swsllows in pools snd ponds, which was believed in 
by no less a man than Klein, the rival of Linnnus. - 
5. Or.nithoi.ogv. 

Anecdotes af the Cow-Bird. — Except the common 
CDCkoo, [Cucuhu canonu,) no Other bird besides the 
American cow-bird, [Emberita pecans,) is known to 
lay eggs in strange nests. Mr. Wilson, the talented 
suthor of the American Ornithology, first suspeated 
the cow-bird, by finding a solitary strange egg in 
various nests of isnall birds, and by seeing young 
cow-birds following these foster-parents for food. 
At length he detected a female cow-bird in tbe very 

t of laying an egg in the nest of a red-eyed 

'-catcher [Sylvia Olivacea.) and afterwards he found 
_ young cow-bird actually fed by a Maryland yel- 
low-throat [Sylvia Marylaudiva.) Besides these, be 
found, as nurses, the blue-bird, [Sylvia rialit,) the 
chipping sparrow, [FringiUa sociaJii,) the golden- 
crowned thrush, (r«ruW Auro-capiUo,) the indigo- 
bird, (roiwgvo swffewj the bine fly catcher, (A/md- 
capa arrutea,) and the chanting fly-catcher, (Mtaci- 



in the ground, some in bushes, some on trees and in 
hollows of trees, snd some hare pensile nests. The 
cow-bird's egg also is hatched a day or two sooner 
thsn the other eggs, which are, in consequence, de- 
serted, and become addle, and are removed nobody 
knows whither. The cow-bird never drops more than 
one egg in the same nest. The cow-birds do not ap- 
pear to pair like other birds, who build nests, but live 
in a sort of promiscuous concubinsge. 

Rare British Birds.— The greater part of what are 
called rare birds may be considered rather as having; 
accidentally straggled into this country, than as betas; 
natives. The cream -coloured swiflfoot, [Cvrsoriusisa- 
beUlntu,) was shot in Charnwood Forest, in October 
last. This is only the fourth or fifth specimenwhioh 
has been found in Europe. The olive gallinule, 
(Gallinula Boithnii,) stub shot at Spondee, in Derby- 
shire, in November 1821. The fork- tailed petrel, 
[Prvetlloria Ltachii,) was shot in November 1823, 
both on the Essex coast and in Derbyshire. The spur- 
winged goose, [Anas Ganibensit) was shot in Cornwall, 
in June 1821. Tbe blue-breasted warbler, (SftvU 
Sttecica,) was taken on Newcastle Town-moor, in Msy 
1836.— G. T. Fox, Durham. 

6. Mjzoloov. 

Anecdote of Instinct in the At. — The following is 
given by the Rev. Mr. Kirby, on the authority of Lieut 
Alderson, of the Royal Engineers, An ass, the pro- 
perty of Captain Dundas, R.N., was shipped st Gib- 
raltar, on board the liter frigate, for Malta. The Tea- 
sel having struck on a sand-hank, off the Point de Gat, 
at some distance from the shore, the sss wss thrown 
overboard, to gie it a chance of awimmiog to laud— 
a very poor one, for the sea waa running ao high, that 
a boat which left the ship was lost. A few days after- 
wards, however, when tbe gates of Gibraltar were 
Opened in the morning, the ass presented himself for 
admittance, and proceeded to the stable which he had 
formerly occupied, to the no small surprise of his 
quondam landlord, Mr. Weeks, who imagined that, by 
some mistake, the ass had never been put on board 
the liter. On the return of the vessel to repair, the 
mystery waa explained. The ass had not only swam 
safely to shore, but, without guide, compass, or tra- 
velling-map, had found his way from Point de Gal tc 
Gibraltar, a distance of more than 200 I 
a mountainous and intricate country, 
streams, which he had never traversed before; 
what is most wonderful, in so short a period, that he 
could not have made one false turn. His not bavins; 
been stopped on the road, was attributed to the cir- 
cumstance of bis having been formerly used to whip 
criminals upon, the peasants having s superstitious 
horror of such asses, which are always known by 
certain holes msde in their ears for the purpose. 
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11.— NON-ANIMATED NATURE. 



1 



1. B,T.»r. 

Ergot of Ryi.~ A brochure, by Dr. AdamNeale, of 
Guildford-street, has just been published on the nature 

- rirtues of the i ' ' ; " 

e figure, of w 
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oblong shape and dusky purplish hue, of whose nature 
a number of conflicting opinions hare been published. 
The view of the celebrated botanist, De Csndolle, ap- 
pear to us to be the most plausible, namely, that the 
ergot is a sort of parasite fungus of the genus iclero- 
thm. In a certain stage of its growth, M. LcVciUe- 
discovered that another fungus, which he names Spha- 
celaria legetum, forms ou the ergot. 

The ergot, when accidentally mixed with rye, is apt 
to produce deleterious effects in countries where it is 
used for food, and particularly a sort of gangrene or 
mortification. When used medicinally in small doses, 
it baa been found to have powerful effects in hastening 
delivery in the case of tedious labours, and to be both 
more safe and speedy than instrumental interference. 
This has been extensively proved in America, and more 
recently in Prance, Germany, and England. Bat here 
we cannot enter into the minutis: of this higbly-im- 
. portent subject — though this is the less necessary 
when those who are interested in it, will find very full, 
clear, and satisfactory details in Dr. Neale's able pub- 
lication, to which we may confidently refer as a*ork 
of genuine science. 

Age of Trees. — In cold climates, the age of trees may 
he known by counting the circles which appear upon 
' making a transverse section. In warm climates, this 
Cannot be done, for there the tree is alwoyi growing, 
and is not, a* in cold countries, interrupted in its vege- 
tation by the cold of winter. We may even, indeed, 
distinguish hard winters, by the appearance of the cir- 
cular layers, which are also generally fonnd to be 
thicker on the south than on the north side. Linnaans 
counted no less than 300 layers in a common oak, 
(Querna robur.) In the fir, (Ptniuiykialru,) 400 have 
Been counted. If the tradition is to be believed that 
the Scots patriot, Wallace, planted at Ellerslie, in Ren- 
frewshire, the oak which bears his Dame, it Ought to 
exhibit more than 500 layers ; but we think it ex- 
tremely doubtful whether any trees were planted in 
Scotland during so turbulent a period. In old trees, 
there are often hollows which prevent the counting of 
the layers. 

2. Vegetable Mechanics, 



n observation ; but the mechanism 
of the seeds tiUandtia, is much more remarkable. The 
tQLandsia is a parisite plant, growing on trees as the 
miaehoe does. The seeds of this singular plant shoot 
ont long thread* which float about till caught by some 
branch suited to their re-vegetation. 

Ccdart of Lebanon. — M. de La Roque, an intelligent 
French traveller, informs as, that the celebrated cedars 
of Lebanon, as soon as the winter snows begin to fall, 
change their irregular diffusion of branches into a re- 
gular uniform pyramidal cone. When the spring re- 
turns and the snows melt, they again spread their 
branches out into summer diffusion. 
2. — Mineralogy. 

Analytii of the water of St. Anus'i WW/.— Dr. 
Thomson, the celebrated professor of chemistry at 
Glasgow, has begun an admirable series of papers is 
"The Glasgow Medical Journal,' on the Mineral water* 
of Scotland. We select, as a specimen, the analysis of 
the two springs of Inverleitben, the St. Ronan's Well 
of Sir Walter Scott's novel. The analysis is by Dr. 
Fyfe, of Edinburgh, of the contents of an imperial 
gallon: 

Strengat Spring. Weakest Spring. 



Common Bart 

Miniate of Lime ■ yi .» 
Carbonate or Magnesia 49.IG 



Dr.Tl 



joi.i: 



Carbonate of magnesia detected in that analysis, it will 

trove to be an acidulous water of which there ha* 
itberto been no known example in Britain. Me also 
supposes that there must be about 55. 2 cubic inches of 
carbonic acid gas in the first spring, and 28. G cubic 
inches in the second, beside* what exists in the car- 
bonate of magnesia. 

A'iw Minerals. — Professor Bhreithanpt has given a 
description of three new minerals in Schweigger '■ 
' Journal der Cbirnie.' 1. Kakphosiderite, named 
from its Straw-yellow colour, is similar to oialite and 
iron staler. It occurs in Greenland in kidney- shaped 
masses, with a resinous lustre, and abining in the 
•treak. 2. Mesitine-bpcr occurs in small rhombo- 



■ veJlowiah minor, and is transnarent and translucent. 



felspar rocks in the vicinity of Lake Laach Lea. The 
crystals are prismatic, of a velvet black colour, and 

We are sorry to see these descriptions mystified with 
the absurd algebraic signs of Professor Mobs, which 
we hare not consulted oar readers by copying ; and wa 
are not ashamed to confess that we cannot translate 

3. Gbology. 

Temperature of the Earth.~ It is a fact universally 
known, that the water of springs seldom freezes, even 
in our hardest winters, unless it be removed from the 
spring, when it will freeze as readily as rain or river 
water. This can only be explained by the fact, that 
the interior of the earth is of a higher temperature than 
the surface. M. Cordier, of the ' Jardin des Plantee,' 
at Paris, baa lately made inquiries and experiments on 
tbis subject, from which he concludes. 1 

1. That there is an interior heat in the earth not 
caused by the sun's rays, which increase* rapidly with 
the depth. 

2. That the increase of this beat is not uniform, but 
may be twice or thrice as much in one country as in 
another. 

He is alto of opinion that an intense beat exists in 
the interior of the earth, which, as he supposes, con- 
sists of a molten mass of matter, covered with a hard 
crust, from 50 to 100 miles in thickness. He assumes, 
besides, that the whole globe was at first molten, and 
is now going on cooling and extending the thickness of 
this hard crust, by throwing off its beat into the region* 
of free space ; that the earth, in fact, is a cooled itar. 

We think M. Cordier'a facts useful, though many of 
them are not novel ; but we look upon hi* molten mass 
to be pure romance. 

Tract! of Ancient Current:— la the Interior chains 
of Mount Jura, and in other mountainous districts, the 
vestiges of ancient currents of great volume and force 
may often be distinctly traced. In the deep valley, for 
example, in which the town of Omans is situated, there 
is an extensive and deep channel parallel to the ho- 
rizon, and other excavations, which it is impossible to 
refer to any other cause than the action of running 
water. The little brook of the Loue, which runs through 
it, could never have hollowed out ao wide and deep a 
Channel. The same remark will apply to the route 
between Berort and Fcerentrui, and to the passage of 
Pierrepartnis. 

4. — Acoustics. 

Motion! of Sand en Metallic Plain, and Agitated 
Sferniranti. — Cliladni, of Berlin, "is well known to 
have performed a series of curious experiments, by 
observing the arrangement of sand on metallic plate* 
made to vibrate. M. Savart, of Paris, and M. Weber, 
of Halle, bare repeated these experiments, and extended 
them to membranes, die Weber, for example, took 
a wooden square frame, which measured, in the hollow, 
six Paris inches in length and breadth. Upon tbis he 
glued a sheet of wet wore letter-paper, free from wire- 
marks, thin places, or other defects, and over this he 
glued small laths, so that it was equally stretched, and 
its edge every where moveable. Paper thus prepared 
will sound when the frame is pushed, or when any one 
blows gently on it- Sand was strewed upon this paper, 
held horizontally, and a small disk of glass, or the bell 
of a watch, was held over it near the edge, and made to 
sound by means of a violin bow. The sand immedi- 
ately began to move, and collected in the lines de- 
scribed by M. Sevart, and of which numerous figures 
have bean published. — Sckueigger't Jakrbuch, XX. 176. 

5. — M BTEOBOLOG Y. 

North-east tfmdi. — The direction of north-east 
winds may arise from two causes. In one case, they 
may arise from a current of air flowing from due 
north, (in which quarter much air seems to be pro- 
duced,) but having an apparent direction from the 
east, because it has not yet acquired in its journey the 
increasing velocity of the surface of the earth. Such 
winds, therefore, became analogous to the trade-winds 



between the tropic 

frequently continue for four or 

with a high barometer and fair we: 



the vernal months, 
it weeks together, 
generally cold. 



twenty-four hoars. 
other cases, north-east winds consist of south- 
west currents of air, which had passed by us or over us, 
but bad been driven back by a new accumulation of 
air in the north. When north-east winds arise from 
this cause, they seldom continue more than a day or 
two, and are generally attended with rain. 

Method of dimitatmr Storm*.— It is not uncommon 



to fire a broadside at the mass. In tbe Macpnnais, in 
France, they sometimes make use of a similar expe- 
dient, to dissipate destructive storms of hail or rain, by 
exploaiona of gunpowder. Tbis experiment was first 
tried at Varenard, by the Marquis de Cheviers, are- 
tired naval officer, who had got the hint at sea, by ob- 
serving the effect which discharges of ordnance pro- 
duced upon the atmosphere. It was found SO beneficial, 
that for several years an annual appropriation of 
l,6001be. of gunpowder was made for toe purpose. 
6\— Optic*. 

Coloured' Shadotot . — When a shadow is projected by 
tbe light of the sun, and illuminated with the fight of a 
candle, it assumes a pale yellow colour ; but when a 
ray of solar light is thrown upon a shadow projected 
by the light of acandle, it is tinged with a beautiful 
blue. When shadows are much compounded, the 
colours are uncommonly various and brilliant. Some 
times they exhibit that sweet violet tinge which is dif- 
fused over the distant valleys and snowy mountains of 
the Alps at sunset. Tbe phenomena may be plausibly 
explained by tbe principles of ocular spectra. 

Tat ofMirrotcopa. — To procure agood microscope, 
it is necessary to test it in order to ascertain its powers, 
both of magnifying aud of distinctness, — a method first 
proposed by Dr. Goring. The testa best adapted for 
proving the magnifying or penetrating power of a mi- 
croscope, are the scales or minute feather* from the 
wings of butterflies and moths, such as those of the 
Papilh Memelaue, and the white cabbage butterfly 
(/'Burin tratiica). A still mora delicate teat are tbe 
lines on the scales taken from the diamond beetle, 
(Curculio imperialu,) which require a very gond instru- 
ment to develop them. TITe most delicate tests, how- 
ever, yet discovered, are the hexagonal lines on the 
scales from a species of Podvra, which are barely dis- 
cernible by the very best instruments. One of tbe best 
tests of tbe distinctness or defining powers of a micro- 
scope, are the markings on the hair of the bat, or the 
lozenges in the fabric of the leaves of mosses belonging 
to the genus ffypnam. 

7. — Astronomy. 

Return of Cometa, — Were the astronomical doctrine 
of comets correct, we should be no less certain of the 
return of any particular comet, than of the revolution 
of any particular planet The orbits of comets are 
matben.atkally calculated, and their returns are confi- 
dently predicted ; yet tbe fact is certain, tbatont of above 
500 comets recorded to have appeared, not more than two 
or three are supposed to have returned regularly ; we 
say luppmtd, for, even when a comet bo appeared 
nearly at the time astronomically foretold, it ha* not 
been satisfactorily proved, in any case, to be the iden- 
tical comet expected. Professor Enckr, indeed, has 
determined the orbit of what he designates a comet, 
which returns in three years, and ha* alreedy been 
seen (twice, if not three times ; but we are inclined to 
suspect, that Encke's comet has more affinity to the 
planets Ceres, Juno, Pallas, and Vesta, than to the 
comets hitherto observed. J. R. 

m.— USEFUL AnVTS. ' 

1 . — A OKICULTURE. 

Uti&ty of Mulct. — In our attempts to improve our 
nature, we frequently defeat our own purpose*. Far- 
mers are extremely anxious to get rid of moles, 
whose hillocks, it must be confessed, destroy the 
smooth level of grass and corn fields, when they are 
very abundant ; but it has been found, in some farms, 
by experience, that when moles are extirpated, worm* 
increase so prodigiously, that the mole* hare been 
wished for again, as the least evil of the twain. 
2. — Garden 1 no. 

Slugs, — The most destructive and insidious peat of 
tbe garden, during the tender growth of seedlings, is 
the small greyish white slug, or abetl-less snail. It is 
often so small aud inconspicuous, that it cannot be 
discovered, and as it feeds like its congeners, by night, 
valuable seedlings disappear as if by magic. We have 
found it an almost infallible trap for these depredators, 
to make small thimble-holes, about an inch in depth, 
near the plants attacked ; into these holes tbe slugs are 
certain to retreat during the day, where they may be 
destroyed, by sprinkling a little quick-lime into the 
holes. J. R. 

3.— Mem cine. 

Narrow Lanes and dirty Streett free front Malaria, — 
We perceive that Dr. James Johnson ha* mentioned, 
in the last' number of his 'Medico-Chirurgical Review,' 
the very curious fact, that malaria is more readily pro- 
pagated along spacious terraces, than through the 
dense Donulatiou of crowded imeti aod dirts Una* 
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Giles's, or Petticoat-line, in London, &c. Dr. Mae-' 

cullocb accounts for this, by supposing malaria to be 
■ chemical compound, decomposable by fire and smoke. 
This, however, will not account for the lingular and 
somewhat analogous fact, that the rich and comfortable 
more rarely recover from epidemic fevers than the 
half-starved poor,— a fact, well ascertained in Ireland, 
Glasgow, ftc, during the prevalence of typhus. 

MeAahon't School of Architecture and Engineering.— 
We should not have required the high authority of the 
name of Mr. Peter Nicholson to perceive the utility of 
this valuable publication on architectural science and 
construction. To the planner, the draughtsman, the 
master-builder, and the workman, it mult be equally 
valuable. The three first Numbers of the work are 
now on our table, beautifully printed, and illustrated 
with numerous copper-plate engravings, besides an ex- 
cellent portrait of the author. The subjects are, the 
method of projecting a hemispheric dome; new mode 
of squaring hand-rails ; way to construct geometrical 
stairs; tables of circular and elliptic arcs; and the 
elements of orthographical projection. The latter, in 
particular, Strikes us as being a subject of paramount 
interest to builders and architects, and it is here laid 
down with all the clearness and precision which distin- 
guish the celebrated author. We hare no doubt of the 
success of so useful a work. 



FIHE ARTS. 



PUBLIC BUILDINGS OP THE METROPOLIS. 

The King't Palace, Pimlica. 




le faibrlchn, s 

si rUparmLcrebbero asjli arehitctti. t quail ■peuo debbono porr 
da canto 1 Dnuul princlpj, per secondare le bkarric de 1 puii ou 
Ignorant! 1' 
1 The principal reason of the decline of the art? and science* 

tore, however, another very powerful cause contributes t 

professors. It Is not sufficient that we have able architects 
patrons, also, ahuald be conversant with the art. For no' 
should he choose good architects, and good designs, who him 
■elf has no knowledge of architecture I Should be adopt whs 
la good, it moat be br stumbling on it by chance. How man 

edincai, If the persons who cause them to be erected under 
■food architectire I And how ranch blame would in iucti 



In what degree, ai 






, these reHec- 

: arts, find an 

illustration in the new palace, into which Buckinghai 
House haa been converted, or is in progress of con 
version, and which we propose to make the subject c 
the present notice — what portion of them attaches of 
necessity to the unhappy architect, at whose door the 

. faults of this condemned edifice are so undeservedly (1 !) 
laid — what parts will apply to the members, most 
noble, noble, honourable, or simple, of the superintend- 
ing Committee- — what to any one connoisseur oi 
smatterer in the arts, exercising a fatal influence ir 
matters of taste; or to any yet more exalted and muni- 
ficent patron — what share, in short, of the faults 
bo universally perceived and condemned,, in th« alter! 
lions of llockingham House, are to be ascribed I 
the ignorance of the professor— and what to the 
waat of taste in architecture of those who em- 
ploy such professor, — it is not our purpose here 
to inquire. We have BO intention even of further de- 
veloping our text, or of following up the reflections 
which it suggests. We set it forth simply as convey- 
ing an admirable general reason, as containing hints 
to be pondered with profit by more than one class ol" 
influential persons, and as affording most natural ex- 
planations of the origin of the many architectural ab- 
•qr lilies, in the erection and demolition of which, 
the public money, (and not, as it would seem, front 
the discoveries of a certain Committee, the public 
money only,) has been, and is at this moment, 6< 
lavishly wasted, and of which the Royal construc- 
tion at Piraiiro is so striking sn instance. Rather 
than run the risk of diminishing the force of the quo- 
tation we have made, by an; 

. we prefer leaving " 



r renders the satisfaction of 



proper quarters, according to their insight into the 
mysterious circumstances of which this monstrous ex- 
ample of courtly and national taste is the offspring, 
n this instance, therefore, although the case is not 
ordinary one, and the question of responsibility 
nore than usually important, not less on account 
of the very gross errors in taste, which the building 
displays, than of the wanton abuse of the public re- 
sources which have been committed in its construction, 
we waive, as on other occasions, all inquiry on the 
point of accountable new, and confine ourselves to that 
of the merits of the production before us. On the 
task, even thus restricted, we enter reluctantly ; we 
would gladly avoid it altogether ; for, to use harsh 
terms, and to call names, is foreign to our taste ; and 
the building on which we undertake to comment, 
scarcely admits of being treated in any other manner, 
being of that class of works which, from the obvious 
and absurd nature of their defects, defy serious and de- 
tailed criticism. Having, however, intimated our in- 



We are as ready, as the most Indulgent and enthu- 
siastic, to pardon, even to relish, the eccentricities of 
genius, to overlook extravagancies, conceits, inaccu- 
racies of detail, inconveniences of all kinds, absur- 
dities themselves, when the whole combination pre- 
sents a magnificent general effect ; where, whatever 
cause wemay see to deprecate the faultinessof thameans, 
we are forced to exclaim, How sublime the result! 
Vanburgh, whose mind was cast in' a mould too 
imaginative and poetical to allow him to descend to at- 
tention to detail, produced Blenheim ; and where is to 
be found the petty critic who would or could be guilty 
of descanting on the particular errors of that glorious 
building? Only among that heartless crew, who 
would condemn the works of Shakspeare for a play on 
words, and the sublime productions of Salvator Rosa 
for a tint too strong for nature. But, for the Palace at 
Pimtico, no consideration on the score of the genets! 
effect can be claimed : tlierc the ememtk is as ineffec- 
tive as the details are faulty ; and the errors in the 1st- 

much more of the artisanxhip of the builder than of the 
art of the aiebitect, that they scarcely deserve to be 
treated as appertaining to the class of the fine arts. 
To comment on them minutely, therefore, is not worth 
the time and space it would require. 

The tribunal of ridicule is the only one suited for 
the cognizance of such absurdities, and to that test 
they would be universally subjected, but that the lost 
of an opportunity so noble, of producing a work 
which might have done honour to the national spirit 
and taste, is too vexatious to admit of pleasantry, a * 
that all who have a spark of patriotic pride feel mi 
disposed to indignation than to merriment at t 
ostentatious and costly scandal. Never before was 
vast a pile composed of such littlenesa of parts ; nr 
yet was there traced by the hand of art such an extent 
of unpicturesque outline. ; never has there been imagined 
such a jumble of bodies and members of buildings, or- 
ders, and materials,— such an assemblage of inharmo- 
nious combinations,— such an union of poverty of design 
with elaborate decoration,— such a juxtaposition of in- 
congruities, — to repugnant an admixture of %ht 
and severity, of florid CoKnthian with atern irotR>i 
The whole is a heap of general deformity, with 
only consistency, which is — that every part is petty, 
and the whole is petty. We award it, therefore, the 
praise — the only praise it can possibly claim — of afford- 
ing a happy illustration of the shrewd remark of oui 
intelligent Sir Joshua, that, ' however contradictory 
it may be in geometry, it is true in taste, that many 
little tilings will not make a great 

And that blessed tomb-proof dome, with ribs of 
lath and coat of compo', curving over the apex of 
the pediment!! Did it ever before enter the head of a 
Goth, whether modern or ancient, to conceive so bar- 
barous, so unsightly an object — a distortion so vile 
and so void of purpose ? To went end can it serve, 
hut to suggest to a Landseer or a Cruick shank, or 
some second Hogarth, a fit subject for a pendant to 
the well-known caricature of the steeple in Lsngham- 
ploce, (on the point of which an admirable resemblance 
of our architect is poised sprawling aloft,} by setting on 
this cnpoloui excrescence, the presumed architect, 
squatted en Mandarin, moustached a laTortare. 



jghtiiess 



this royal and magnificent edifice, and fully harmoniaing 
with its character, while they remind tic of ' The 
Groves of Blarney.' 

■ There'i statues graaeln 



All standing naakfd in the open air.' 
Other works of Mr. Naah, and for this we ban, on 
a former occasion, given him full credit, display much 
invention, ingenuity, and admirable hardihood in the 
general arrangement; but the new distribution of 
Buckingham House is a total failure in this respect 
also. The plan, as it existed before the demolition of 
the bonnet-boxes, as the corps of building lately taken 
down have been very appropriately denominated, ap- 
pears to have been suggested by the view of the Hone 
Guards on the Whitehall side; while the style of de- 
coration, so far from being original, it a sorry imita- 
tion of the Louvre, and an imitation to vile and 
so degenerate, that it serves only to heighten the dis- 
grace of this capo d'opera of our national architecture, 
by calling to mind the unrivaled facade of the Lutetian 

The work* in the interior of this palace are not suf- 
ficiently advanced to justify the pronouncing an opi- 
nion. The decorations, it may, however, be stated, 
will be most costly : no regard hat been had to the 
expense in rendering the whole as magnificent at pos- 
sible. 'Hi e hall will be adorned with Tines of columns 
of real marble, and with a chimney-piece of such rich 
workmanship, that t^e cost of the labour alone will be 
as near to two, aa to one, thousand pounds. The rid- 
ings are all most elaborately decorated ; but the same 
corrupt taste which is observable in tile outside of thin 
barbarous erection, prevails still more extravagantly in 
the interior* 

When we reflect on the sums of money that have 
beep irresponsibly squandered in raising this monument 
of our shame, can we help invoking the famous law of 
Ephesus, which rendered the estate and chattels of the 
architect liable Jo so much of the expense of a building 
as exceeded the estimate, and a fourth beyond it? 
'Ob, ye immortal gods I that such a law were in force' 



ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 



The crowd constantly collected on one side of the 
room attracts immediate attention, on entering the 
' School of Painting,' to the Attempt to Uluttrate the 
Opening of the Sixth Seal, No.. 340. P. Dauby, A,— a 
picture sublimely imagined and powerfully executed. 
The general convulsion of mundane nature is admirably 
conceived; the rocks are rent and rending, the burning 
lava issues from the earth's entrails, its flames ascend 
and mingle with the gloom of the ' heavens departing as a 
scroll when it is rolled together,' and columns and towers 
..... --(gtotheirfall; while groups of ra"~ 



is consequently gre; 
difficult ; and the > 
another proof, that poetry has n 
pointing should not pretend to follow her ; and that the 
sense*, through which painting addresses herself to 
the fancy, cannot reach the heights to which imagina- 
tion unrestrained will often soar with the vaguest sug- 
gestion. The Merchant of Feme* ; Scene, Belmont, n» 
the Oardrn of Portia i Houte .- Lorenao and Jtuica, — 
234, P. Dauby, A., with the motto, 

".How sweet the moonlight sleeps anon this hank 1* 
is another very effective picture by the same artist, but 
somewhat too ambitious of effect. 



mooted, and well painted. The mother's struggle 

ftween pride and tenderness, is admirably expressed, 

not only in her face and features, but throughout the 

whole figure ; not more in the stiffness and erectness 

of carriage, than in the clenching of the hand on the 



e sister, kneeling by her 
■Ihrr's side, and anxiously interceding, it a picture of 
iable loveliness ; while Olivia, »' 









a front of this palace 
colptnre designed by 
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sorrow, and penitence, neglected in her attire, and with 
face averted, and concealed on her father'! shoulder, 
while her hand is most expressively held by his, forms, 
with the figure of the indulgent parent, a group replete 
with delightful expression. The hobhard-de-hoy sim- 
plicity of Moses, and the pouting and vague conscious- 
ness of the younger urchins, must not be overlooked ; 
they an also most happy. The whole picture, in abort, 
is full of truth, sentiment, and feeling. 

Of the paintings executed in Rome, by J. Severn, 
Cordelia watching by the bed of Lear, 239.) The 
AsMM Beggar, 2*/0 ; and A Ronton Pmiant Girl pray- 
ing, 326 ; the last is the best. The form and bead, and 
eye, and hair, are beautiful beyond telling : and the 
psinting is gloving and mellow ; but the Arab is in too 
•■□varied a brown, and suggests a caution to our Anglo- 
Roman artists, while they abandon the crudeness and 
whiteness so prevalent in England, to be careful to adopt 
the true style of the models, which it is the object of 
their travels to study. In the two first-mentioned pic- 
tures, the figures are formal, lengthy, flat, and man- 
nered, and the colouring wants brilliancy and har- 
monious blending. 

Hew of Some from the SarhariniGardtm, 246; and 
A Tour in Suitarrland, 347, P. Willisana; are both 
clever pieces. The former is the more highly finished, 
mod is injured by its too precise definition ; the other is 
simple, clear and natural, free from all forcing and 
tab* effect 

Henry the Third of France, surrounded la his Monheyi 
and Patrols, receiving Don John of Austria, 24«, R.P. 
Bonnington, is a very clever and skilful picture, some- 
what deficicntin force, as it appears in its present situa- 
tion, which is very unfavourable. 

In Boccaccio, relating the tale of the Birdcage, No. 
262, J. M. W. Turner, ft. A., bas gone beyond himself 
and all others ; we do not mean to say he bas excelled 
himself or tbem ; but that this is the ne plot ultra of 
yellow, and gaudiness, aud of corrupt art ; and having 
attained the climax, we trust tbe English Claude will 
begin to descend and take up bis sojourn, for the rest 
of his lite, just below tbe point where the region of 
extravagance commences. 

While before it, we cannot help anijin noticing tbe 
Portrait of Sir At/ley Cooper, No. 263, by tbe President, 
to observe with how much better effect the head comes 
forth than that of Lady Agar Ellis opposite,' which, 
with all its elegance and feeling, has a crudeness which 
strikes forcibly on turning to it, from its pendant over 

Porn -t of Mr: Warm Hastings Anderson, 277, 
S.Partrii Te. We have seen this portrait elsewhere, to 
much more effect, for it is here badly placed : it hi 
cleverly painted, and full of characteristic expression. 

There are pictures in this room, and in the ante- 
room, which excite a very natural curiosity to know 
what description of works are rejected from this exhi- 

Proi 
bibitioi 

we should conclude it to represent • Consul or an 
hereditary Senator at least. L' amour du Ckevul is more 
within bounds, and is a very spirited and effective per- 



fot tills picture, the public exhibition of it commence 
on Monday, in a room attached to the King's Mewi 
It is now much better, although still imperfectly, lighted. 
The whole of the painting is discernible, which was 
not the case in the situation in which it was last week 
exposed to view ; and it has the further advantage of 
receiving the light from the proper direction. We see 
no reason to retract the opinion we hare already ex- 
pressed of Mr. Lane's performance. Lt is an effort 
with which we know nothing in English art that can 
be put in comparison. The general effect of it is 
grand, imposing, and impressive. The greatness of its 
dimensions, tbe number of the figures, tbe force of the 
colouring, the prominence of the principal group, ex- 
cite interest and admiration. It displays much and 
effectual study of the ancient masters. .The heads of 
the Virgin and child are after the manner of Correggio, 
and have the delightful and graceful repose of tbe beads 
of that master. In tbe upper part of tbe picture, may 
be traced further signs of the school of Parma, of 
Correggio, and Parmegiano. The right-hai.d corner is 
alUT the Venetian manner, (rather, however, in the 
yb) o t the disciples of Titian than of that great master 



We have said enough to show that this is an extra- 
ordinary production, and a work of very great merit. 
lt is, at the same time, an eccentric picture, and its 
eccentricities (and what eccentricities are otherwise ?) 
are very open to cariL On tbe point of invention, 
Mr. Lane anticipates criticism, and not without reason. 
Joseph, and Maria, and the infant Jeans, are reposing 
together on a couch : an irradiated angel, surrounded 
by a choir, chauntiug hosannahs, appears above, and 
announces to Joseph the danger (hat awaits the sacred 
infant, and warns him to flee into . Gallilee. For the 
purpose of more effectually explaining the danger, tbe 
cause of the Divine interposition, the right-hand comer 
of the picture is occupied with the commencement of 
the massacre of the innocents ! the ruffianly instru- 
ments of Herod's cruelty are tearing the children from 
the arms of distracted mothers, and are about to begin 
the slaughter : but they are momentarily prevented by 
a general panic, and an palsied by the appearance of 
tbe celestial messenger ; for not only is the angel 
visible to them as well as to Joseph, but the trouble 
and astonishment of the reputed father of the infant 
Saviour ia also perceived by them. Hence arises 
the first objection 19 the treatment of this subject, — the 
want of the unities in time and action. Mr. Lane, in 
his printed description, justifies himself on (he authority 
of Raphael ; but it is rejoined, first, that the twofold 
subject of the Transfiguration has never yet been made 
one of the grounds for commending that work ; and 
that, in tbe study of the ancient maatera, they are to 
be followed in what they are excellent, and not in what 
they are faulty : secondly, that, although the Trans- 
figuration transgress the unity of action, and, (in that 
instance, tbe peculiarity of the miracle and of the story 
removes tbe subject bevoud the common pale, and sug- 
gest* for it excuses which are wanting- in others,) it does 
not sin against that of time ; that tbe unsuccessful 
attempts of the disciples to rid the child of the evil 
spirit, during the absence of the Saviour on the Mount, 
was simultaneous with the Transfiguration itself. Mr. 
Lane, therefore, even supposing Raphael's authority 
To be conclusive, is not borne out by his master's 
example. 

It is further objected, that the placing the virgin 
and child on the same conch with Joseph, lowers 
the subject, nnd debases the attributes and character 
of the mother of the second person of tbe Trinity. 
By the Court of Rome, as we are told by Mr. Lane 
himself, tins manner- of treating tbe subject was con- 
sidered Irreverent and derogatory to the dignity of the 
Virgin, in sufb a degree, as to render the picture un- 
suitable for public exhibition. That it shoidd bare 
been so regarded, will not surprise tbose who reflect 
on the sacred light in which the Virgin is viewed as 
tbe Mother of God by Catholicism ; * but without pro- 
nouticiiiif oa. the reasonableness or philosophy of tbe 
apostolical authorities, we think: the objection holds in 
point of taste In art, and tjiat the composition of the 
picture, in this respect, has a leaning to the bathos. 

The mass in the right-hand corner of the picture ia 
active and bustling, and, by bejel, so, gives great effect 
to tbe repose and quiet of the principal figures ; but it 
is too confused. And here Mr. Lane has shown an in 
judicious predilection for those masters who set an 
example which led to the corruption and decline of the 
arts, while he bat neglected the lessons to be drawn 
froaathe works of those of a more simple and purer 
taste; In this part of the picture) the figure overthrown 
is grand and masterly, and is powerfully coloured. It 
is, however, too much out of proportion 'for tbe rest 
of the picture. The female child near, with one hand 
indicating the fallen giant, while tbe other is uplifted ia 
expression of admiration of tbe celestial interposition, 
is a delightfully sweet and simple figure. The bead 
of the horse is fine and spirited; but whence his legs 
come, and where they are going, must be guessed. 
Tbe figure of Saint Joseph ii on a grand and large 
scale ; the head bespeaking somewhat the style of Fra 
Bartolomeo di San Marco, but inferior in expression 
of vigour and intellect to the heads of St. Marc of th* 
Florentine Friar. Were the spra*ling figures In the 
upper part of the picture, some floating with face 
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picture s lor the tale, after all, tells as mui 
as against the dreaded Inquisition ; and ei 
moat disposed to believe in the absurd bis 

and the Cardinals,' win think that there mo 

thing very remarkable In tbe fbldsof tbe pillow, tc 
for boms, by persons habituated (rum their lot 
tbe lowest of Has It 



horns, by persons habituated from their Infancy, as ai 



upwards, others with face downwards, by the hand of 
Correggio himself, we could not commend them. 

Another objection to which this picture subjects the 
artist, ia, that instead of imbuing bis mind with tost 
excellences of the maatera he baa, certainly not ineffec- 
tually, studied, and producing a work. Ilia effort of his 
mind and taste so formed, be seems to have as- 
signed different parts of his pictures to the manner, 
if not the imitation, of the respective masters ; thus, 
in one part, we are reminded of Correggio, in another, 
of Parmegiano; a figure here bespeaks the study of 
Domenicbino ; the wildness and confusion nnd orna- 
mental colouring there, displays an admiration of Tin- 
toretto ; in one shoulder and attitude, we hare a smack 
of Raphael, hut without his breadth of colour; the style 
of Michael Angelo is announced, but tbe learned draw- 
ing of that divine master is not discoverable. This 
defect arises, we presume, from the circumstance under 
which the picture was painted, and theJeflgth of time 
its execution required ; and from the fact, that Mr 
Lane's taste and experience, and study of tbe old 
masters, was progressing while he was engaged in this 
great work, which, if it betray not those symptoms of 
genius which throw a veil over the greatest eccen- 
tricities, is a very meritorious attempt, and displsys 
extraordinary talent and power. 

Mr. Lane, we understand, did not confine his atten- 
tion, while in Rome, to the study of colouring- in oiL 
He devoted much labour to the investigation of tbe 
mode of fresco painting followed by tbe most renowned 
of the old masters ; and has now, on the voyage to 
England, a specimenofbissnecessinthatpuraust. The 
skill of our artists in water-colours leads to the con- 
viction, that tbe art of painting in fresco might be in- 
troduced witb effect into England. We should rrjoice p 
to tee it flourishing hers. 

THE DHAKA. 



King's Theatre — Thursday. 
On Thursday evening, Rossini's Opera SerU of 
Otelto,' was performed for the benefit of Madame 

"asta. Theatr--' 1 :.■.,.. l .___,...:_ . 

) personate t. 



kin tar to 



Pasta's unrivalled talents, and the 

desire, 00 tbe part of all whoever witnessed ber splendid 
performances, to pay their homage on this personal 
and peculiar occasion, drew crowds to all the dooi* of 
the Theatre, long before the hour of opening them ; and 
every part of tbe house was filled to its utmost limits 
long before tbe curtain rose. 

Of the merits or defects of this opera, either as a 
dramatic or a musical composition, it is not our pre- 
sent purpose to speak) except briefly to say, that, al- 
though deficient in the progressively increasing inter- 
est, gradual development, and eloquently powerful 
delineations'' of Shakspenre's tragedy. It hat parti 
of most skiHnlly arranged and touching denoue- 
ment ; and, though greatly inferior, in the general 
style of its music, to any of Moxart'a operas, and to 
most of Rossini's own, ii has yet portion* of the 
most affecting pathos, and some of tremendon* sub- 
limity; which produce the stronger effect, when con- 
trasted with the meagre and inexpressive overture, (he 
least effective piece of instrumental music, perhaps, 
that Rossini ever composed. 

Madame Pasta's entrance was greeted, as she herself 
deserved it should be, and aa it became an audience of 
intelligent minds and cultivated tastes to receive (be 
first dramatic character of the age. She looked the 
Moor before a single accent escaped from her lips : 
her complexion was of that fine and fervid tram, 
which, without being in the' slightest degree revolt- 
ing to tbe fairest people, indicates the wearer to 
have been born beneath a torrid sun, and to par- 
take, in all his nature, of its fiery influences. Her 
dress waa as strictly Moorish as it was possible to 
make it ; and we have seen, in the street* of Cairo, 
among the Moorish Mamelukes of Egypt, of which 
there are many from Tripoli and Algiers, young and 
handsome horsemen in the suite of tbe Beys, from 
whom Madauie Pasta might hare been supposed to 
have copied, not merely her garments, but even 
tbe mode of displaying tbem to advantage. This 
strict accuracy of complexion and costume, however, 
(though worthy of mention, in contrast to the general 
violation of both, by other person* and in other 
places,) becomes quite insignificant, compared with 
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effort mdd be crowned with more complete success. 
No one, without having witnessed this, could possibly 
imagine, that an opera could be made capable of 
rending, as it were, the very hearts of the audience, — 
of inspiring the moat intense interest in the fate of the 
personages of whom tbe tragedy was composed, and 
almost obliterating the admiration of the performers, 
by exciting the deepest and most overpowering sympa- 
thy for tbe sorrows and sufferings of the characters 
they represented. Never, indeed, did we witness so 
complete and entire a possession, by dramatic illusion, 
of the feelings of an operatic audience ; and we are 
qoite sure, that neither Kcan nor Miss CNcil, nay, 
neither Garrick nor Mra. Siddona, ever rivetted the 
attention, or moved the hearts, of tbeir admiring be- 
holders more powerfully than did Madame Pasta on 
this occasion. Her appearance, as we have said before, 
was truly Moorish; her attitudes, such aa a sculptor 
might make tbe study of his life, for their dignity and 
grace; ber fiery, impassioned agitation, that of a bosom 
torn by the whirlwind of love and jealousy; ber alter- 
nately tenner, tremulous, and eloquently terrible enun- 
ciations, those of one who bad all the powers of a ma- 
gician at her command, and could wield the whole range 
of human passions at will. Of snch a performance to 
panic n I arise in detail, would be to recapitulate the 
greater part of the opera. We must not pass over, 
however, tbe following very striking portions ; 

1. ' Vincemmo □ Padri,' in the opening scene before 
the Palace of St. Mark's, at Venice ; 2. 'Che feci?' 
in the first scene of the second act, in the garden of 
Otello'a bouse ; 3. ■ E a tanto gionger puote,' in the 
second arene of the same act ; and 4. The who!: of 
the scene in Desdemonn's chamber, from the entry of 
. Otello alone, to the final and dreadful catastrophe. In 
' these, we speak of Madame Pasta'* solo parts. In the 
duett* with Desdemona and lago, we may mention, as 
among the moat striking : 5. ' L'ingrata ! Aime che 
miro ? ' in the fourth scene of the first art ; 6. ' Ven- 
dicarmi, o morir,' and ' Ma non tremenda e fiera ;' 
7. ' Che fiern punto e questo ! ' and ' Tin taote sma- 
nic e tante,' — the whole of which were exquisitely 

It would be injustice not to say that Mademoiselle 
Sontag'a liadrmma was most interestingly and effec- 
tively sustained. Tbe gentleness of feminine Affec- 
tion, and the alternations of timid apprehension and 
confiding innocence, were beautifully marked. She 
waa such a Dndemona m any Moor might be supposed 
to love with the intensest passion, and of the slightest 
abatement of whose affections he might be jealous, even 
to madness. Her support, in the more tragical part of 
the story, towards the end of the-Opera, was greater 
than moat persons imagined her to be capable of afford- 
ing ; and her sorrowful abandonment and dreadful 
death were each as affecting as language, music, and 
acting could make them. 

Altogether, we doubt whether so splendid a perform- 
ance as this was ever witnessed on these or any other 
boards. For ourselves, we are free to copfess, that it 
far outrivals all we have ever beheld any wfiere ; nor 
will it be easy for those who had the good forlune to be 
among the audience an this occasion, soon to forget 
the enchaining influence exercised over their feelitgs 
by tbe spell of Madame Paste's dramatic, as well as 
vocal powers. J 

Aa a singular proof of the different opinion of critics, 
we cannot resist the inclination to transcribe the whole 
of the report given of tliis extraordinary performance, 
from the last Number of ' The literary Gazette.' It is 
as follows : 

' On ThundaT right, Pasts'* benefit took pi; 









i". could uot have 

thla, the pcrTorronce rent at well \ and, indeed, the mere 
appearance of the two prime Ana* together, being " a sight," 
was enough to All tbe noose.' 

la it possible that the writer of this paragraph could 
have been present at the performance ? Or, if so, 
to what is this report to be attributed, want of know- 
ledge, or want of taste J— or both ? We are glad to find 
that * Tbe Literary Gazette ' stands alone in its attempt 
to ' damn with faint praise,' one of tbe most sublime 
conceptions of dramatic character ever witnessed on 
these boards. Even 'The John Bull,' never remarkable 
fur its courtesy to females of any rank, says' of this 
performance, Pasla'e benefit on Thursday at the 
Opera, was a complete overflow'. Sontag, as Dtede- 
txonii, was perfection. Pasta was equally successful in 
Oteltn. The audience were in raptures, the ladies were 



than was obtained by Madame Pasta in Otello. Every 
word, every look, every gesture, were so many speci- 
mens of the most perfect dramatic action. Madame 
Fasta's Medta and Dademona bad raised her repu- 
tation as a tragedian of her own sex, to a height which 
could not be surpassed. Her genius bad combined a 
versatility of musical and dramatic power in so equal 
a mannei, that it was hardly possible to aay to which 
her title to .pre eminence was more particularly appli- 
cable. The most extraordinary feature in the history 
of her theatrical life, is now her complete success in 
the principal male character of one of the best tragic 
subjects that were ever brought upon the stage. We 
do not recollect to have' been present at any theatrical 
exhibition wherein the attention of the audience was 
so intensely riretted on the business of the stage aa at 
this memorable performance.' This is what "The Lite- 
rary Gazette' characterises as being n misplacing of 
tbe characters, notwithstanding which, it went off 
wtU! Verily, the writer must be one of that race of. 
whom it is said, ' They hare eyes, but they do not see ; 
ears have they also, hut they hear not;' we cannot add, 
' they have souls, but do not feel ;' for the person who 
could witness, and then write thus of such a perform- 
ance, must be destitute of that faculty of perception 
and sensibility which we usually characterise by this 

Since writing the above, we find that Mademoiselle 
Sontag, who had fixed on ' Tnncredi ' for her benefit, 
has changed her intention, and resolved on a repetition 
of ' Otello,' which all those who have not seen are so 
desirous of witnessing, and all those who have seen, 
are so eager to enjoy over again. ■ This is the strongest 
proof that could possibly be given of the effect pro- 
duced by it* first representation. We would certainly 
advise the Opera Critic of ' The Literary Gazette ' to 
attend by deputy on this occasion, and not trust to 
himself the task of judging whether' this shall also 
' go off very well,' Kotvithttaniting the un suitableness 
of the characters to those who undertook the task of 
representing them. , 
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Argyll Room. 
Th e sixth Concert, on Monday, was as successful as 
ny of tbe prerioua performances, and composed of si- 
nateriais. Loder, from Bath, was the loader for 



their 



and he 



inducted with bis 



preqaion, and propriety, 
accustomed urbanity and aouiiy. 

The Concert commenced with Beethov, 
fonia in A, (op. 92,) and which is 
pleasing; although exhibiting very considerable genius, 
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the utmost 
IheJtHte,- » 
neighbour, 
legroconr 
bars, mark 



themselves to 

ithrr,' said bis 
ur finale, ' Ai- 
des with forty 
length, with. 
out ooe reo e the ear rest 

from the ui ; but the pre- 

ceding alle u , _ a fine piece of 

composition) was received with rapturous applause, 
and, to tbe credit of the dilettanti, encored. 

No. 2, — Duetto, Madame Stockhausen and Signor de 
Begnia, ' Se, un istante,' from Mitch rl ante's ' Eliza e 
Claudio.' Madame Stockhausen made her first ap- 
pearance at these Concerts, with complete and deserved 
success ; and tbe duetto waa very pleasing and well 
performed. The 2d movement (in A. 3-fith time) re- 
minded the' auditors, in a remarkable manner, of the 
Tyrolese air, (of Vauxhall celebrity,) adapted to the 
duett, 'Polly Hopkins I* 

No. 3. — Fantasia, piano-forte, Mr. Neate, by C. M. 
von Weber. This ia an elaborate and classical compo- 
sition, with voluminous and obligate accompanimenta 
for the wind-instruments, making it a sort of concer- 
tante; and Neate'a undertaking to perform it, evinced a 
sort of musical patriotism, greatly to be admired ; for 
the same exertion, talent, and practice, necessary to 
conquer its difficulty, applied tp ajiy other piece extant, 
would have met with success, and probably have pro- 
duced mare striking effect as a concerto. Poor 
Weber's idcaa were generally of a gloomy, obscure, 
and sombre cast, and but seldom enlivened by sweet- 
ness of character, although his little romantic gleams 
of melody shone out perhaps tbe brighter in conse- 
quence. The Fantasia is composed of the following 



in F minor; 2, Allegro pauionalt; 3, an Adagio of 
fire bars, with a tomwfiit and complaining bassoon 
solo, introducing No. 4, a Marcia, in C major, of a 
military character, with clarionets, horns, &c. ; obli- 
gato, 5, tbe concluding Presto assai in F, (G-Sth time,) 
which was galloped through with as much rapidity as 
possible, the Pianists being forced to tbe utmost speed, 
which velocity, perhaps, constituteed the chief and 
most striking merits. The movement, however, was 
gay and pantomimicat, and created a sensation of sur- 
prise ; each listener appearing as it were brcatkUu, in 
endeavouring to follow tbe agile performer. 

No. 4.— Aria, Miss Cbilde, 'Ah! Me forte,' by 
Pacini and Bonficchi. This song, which is of a very 
pleating eheracter, was introduced by Madame Pasts 
in this country, successfully, has been since sung by 
Caradori, and now seems established as ■ favourite. 
Mhts Childc received deserved applause for her perfor- 
mance ; she sang very clearly and well in tune up to- 
the note C, on the 2d ledger-line above the stave, but 
failed a little in a rapid and difficult passage near the 
conclusion of the sccna. The unison solos for flute, 
clarionet, and bassoon, are of a very agreeable and! 
soothing character ; and the horn solo, performed by 
Schunke, (wio plays the principal horn alternately 
with I'latt at these Concerts,) was admired, the whole 
being well effected. 

No. 5 concluded the first Act, with Sphor's beauti- 
ful dramatic overture to ' Jessonda.' The first move- 
ment in E flat minor, ia so exceedingly chromatic,, 
(being in ao unusual a key,) that it becomes almost 
impossible that tire wind-instruments should ' go in 
tune together' jp tbe various unison passages ; and the 
romantic eccentricity of changing the time alternately 
from 3-2 to 3-4, increases the difficulty, and makes ft. 
appear that the moveuient is compiled from same pecu- 
liar themna in the opera it precedes. The subsequent 
vivace is singularly striking, snd exhibits Sphor's pe- 
culiar senttment, elegance, and learned harmonies. 

Tbe second Act commenced with Mozart's magni- 
ficent sinfsnia, in G minor, a most perfect specimen or 
all that is beautiful in instrumental music, and which: 
was (as usual) excellently performed and justly ap- 
preciated. 

No. 7.— Scena, Madame Stockhausen, ' Inahitato 
InogO,' from ' Elena e Malvina,' composed by Soliva, 
This was altogether new, and therefore well chosen. 
for the Philharmonic Concerts ; the thenia of the Aria,. 
' Farm'tra fronda,' resembled Kossini's effective son g- 
in E, ' Porgi la destra amata,' in tbe cavern scene of 
' Mine in Egitto,' but was not followed up as an imi- 
tation. Madame Stockhausen'a chaste style, neat exe- 
cution, and general performance, excited deserved ap - 
Elanse. Her singing more nearly resembles Madams' 
aradori than any other performer ; her delicacy and 
feeling being highly polished, though ber tones see not 
quite ao good. 

No. 8. — Quartetto, two violina, viola, amf violon- 
cello. Messrs. Oury, Watts, Guynemer, and LincHey,. 
Composed by Msyseder. — This performance went off 
tolerably well, and exhibited the usual elegant playful- 
ness of Mayseder, whose style forms the most eminent- 
example of the French musical school, which produces 
the most interesting, brilliant, and gay violin music 
extant. The striking and unaccountable peculiarity,, 
inseparable from all Maysetler's music, is s sort of* 
Scotch character, both in harmony and melody. Thiai 
is eminently conspicuous in his admired arrangements. 
of ' Le Petite Tambour,' and his favourite Polonaise,, 
both of which were so admirably performed by the late- 
Ismcntcd Kieswetter. The concluding movement of 
the qaartelt, performed on Monday, was almost too' 
grotesque for public performance, and tbe whole piece 
might be rather denominated a concerto, with com- 
pressed accompaniments, tban a quartrtto ; in fact, many' 
deplored that Lindley's extraordinary talent should 
iplnyed to better purpose. Monsiet 



being a French teacher of dancing;) botnisentbusi«am> 
led him occasionally to play so loud, as to obscure the' 
leader, at least to all who were placed nearer to the* 
tenor than the first viola. 

No. 9.— Terzetto, Madame Stockhausen, Mist Childe,, 
and Signor De Bcgnis. ' lo dirb se nel gestire,' com- 
posed by Fioravanti, was not a very estimable compo- 
sition or performance, although, perhaps, tbe iocs lists ■ 
did the best tbry could for it. Most likely, it was se- 
lected (per force) because it suited the selection of 
singers; and we are fully aware of the difficulties thtr 
Directors are subject to in this respect. 

Winter's well-known Overture to Tamerlane was the' 
10th snd concluding pieos; and the whole Concert wast 
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THE ATHENJEUM. 



rNo.30. 



No. IV. 

Mv Lcni>, — In the foregoing letter! of this scries, 
I attempted to explain toyour Lordship the considers 
lions drawn from the nature of religion, and from the 
effects of theological instruction, which lead me to 
believe that the establishment of lectures on Chris- 
tianity at the London University, would not be ad- 
visable. I also endeavoured to maintain, that the ordi- 
nary impngner* of the New Institution, and your 
Lordship among the number, have no just ground for 
asserting the old Universities to be at all efficacious in 
producing religious character, or to have any supe- 
riority over the infant establishment as to the means' 
Of inculcating Christianity. I have lastly sought to 
•how, that there are habits and systems at Cambridge, 
either instituted, or permitted, which powerfully tend 
to produce irreligion, both directly and in the shape of 
immorality. In the present letter, which I earnestly 
hope to make the final one, I design chiefly to examine 
whether the peculiar circumstances of the London 
University would make it desirable to give theological 
instruction within its walls, and as a part af its course 
of education. 

In the first place, it is worth while to remark upon 
the great sophism which is urged against the London 
University, by all those who have an interest or a 
prejudice to serve in attacking it. Thin is the fallacy 
whereby it is pretended, tbat, because religion ia not to 
be taught there, its pupils will necessarily be irreligious. 
Now people do not become less religious than they 
were without a cause; and 1 should like to inquire 
from my opponents, what cause is at work to. pro- 
duce the effect in this case ? la it really sup- 
posed, that, if you teach young men Greek and ma- 
thematics better than they were previously taught, 
and make no difference in their religions instruc- 
tion, they will necessarily be devoid of Christianity ? 
Might it not reasonably be urged tbat every thing 
which makes men better acquainted with the hu- 
man mind and with the universe, will indirectly 
tend to manifest to them the being and character of 
God ? If a man be not more pious for knowing natural 
philosophy, there is no reason why he should be less 
so. The principles of every science are the products 
of the divine existence ; and all facts of consciousness, 
history, or experiment, are mere evolutions of those 
principles. Religious truth, though the highest and 
most essential, is yet of the same nature as it all other 
truth ; and he who would establish that there is any 
hostility or incongruity between them, must maintain 
that God is not one, the single and harmonious Hfe 
of all things, but a compound of heterogeneous and 
warring elements, some of which display themselves in 
Christianity, while the antagonist portions of bis being 
furnish out all other truth. If any science be taught 
on these, that is, on irreligious principles, it must be ill 
taught. If taught with the other views to which 1 have 
alluded, though unaccompanied by theological instruc- 
tion, instead of making men less religions, it must 
tend to make them far more so ; and, if the Students 
be initiated into such doctrine, after having been, at 
ordinary places of education, public or private, I will 
venture to say, that they will perceive a connection, a 
strength, in short, a truth, in knowledge, and a living 
value in Christianity, of which they will previously 
have had scarce any experience. The young men who 
make nee of the London University will not huve 
fewer opportunities of learning theology than they had 
before ; and the outcry, therefore, can only mean, that 
every accession of knowleoge is so much weight 
thrown into the unchristian side of the scale. No one 
will dare to state this openly ; and yet, upon this 
assumption, mnst proceed the whole argument against 
the young Institution. 

If the plan of the founders, or the character of the 

trofeanors, could be shown to be such as made it pro- 
able that the connection between the outward world 
and its creator, between the mind of man and its 
God, would be kept ont of view, it would require n large 
overbalance of other advantages to persuade mc to place 
a son of mine under such a system : but not a larger 
overbalance than ia necessaay to outweigh the many 
esils of the old Universities. No one will go farther 
than myself in eagerness for the display of knowledge 
to all the world, as entirely founded upon and filled 
with the Divine attributes, and in the most complete 
harmony with Christianity, But this is not very much 
attended to at Cambridge; and I do not see bow the 
question as to theological lectures is connected with it. 
k Igor Lordship would make religion a separate depart- 



ment of study. Well, be it so; unless iiuurmouitlailt 
diffiatltlei can be proved to interfere with the design. 
I would imbue the whole course of education with re- 
ligion : while to this, I will not say your Lordship, 
but the great body of opponents, seem utterly indiffer- 
ent. The remedy of the evil, if evil shall be found to 
exist, is in the hands of the community. If phi- 
losophy be taught at the London University, as a 
mere heap of phenomena. Or if its laws be exhi- 
bited ss derived from a different source, and under 
a different sanction from the true one, — if this be 
done to a greater degree at the London University 
than at the older seats of education, (which U scarcely 
possible,) let its halls be deserted, and its professors 
left idle. But if, aa I pray to God may be the case, 
knowledge shall not he thus abused to wrong, can 

Eiur Lordship think that the simple fact of the London 
Diversity not being shut against Dissenters will be 
sufficient to prevent it from becoming an instrument 
of the most exteusive and important good ? If your 
Lordship could, by possibility, think otherwise, — and I 
rejoice with aa exceeding great joy that your Lord- 
ship's admirable conduct in the repeal of the Teat and 
Corporation Acts debars me from believing it, — I 
should then be indeed convinced, tbat the Church of 
England is running the course of the Church of France 
with regard to national education, and running as in- 
evitably to its own perdition. 

But, my Lord, I turn from this matter, to suggest 
those c i ten m stances which, in my mind, make it, at 
least, very questionable whether the proposed religious 
instruction ought to be introduced at the University. 
The lectures must either be doctrinal, or ermeneutic, 
or historical. If doctrinal, who shall decide .on the 
system to be taught? Of course the lecturer must not 
be an infidel, nor, as the number of the Unitarians is 
small, and the chasm which divides them immense, 
ought he to be an impugner of (be Divinity of Christ. 
But allowing this, are not these limits wide enough to 
permit the growth within them of a vast crop oF dis- 
cussions ? Do they not leave sufficient ground for the 
waging an extensive conflict? The Baptismal contro- 
versy, the questions on Church Government, the de- 
gree and nature of Inspiration, and all the doubts and 
schisms of Calvinirt and Latitudinarian, the snares and 

fit-falls which fill the wida srea between Augustine and 
elagius, would nottbese suffice to fnruish matter of strife 
for every one infclined to engage in.the struggle aa to the 
sect which should be represented by the Professorial 
Chair? Why, there is scarcely a religious party which is 
not split into subdivisions ; and, of the five hundred 
varieties, in what is commonly called orthodoxy, 
which shall be made the standard for a mass of stu- 
dents of so many different creeds? If a Calvinist be 
Professor of Divinity, half the youths will.be disgnsted 
at the system of irrespective decrees, and' their pa- 
rents will probably srithdraw them entirely from the 
University. The same will take place with every other 
sect ; and the Baptist will not let the ears of his son 
be polluted by the doctrine of the majority of Chris- 
tians, nor the Independent neophyte be • docile at- 
tendant on the advocate for Prelacy. 

Again ; supposing all doctrinal instruction to be 
omitted, and the lectures to be confined to interpre- 
tation, how many pious persons are there in England, 
who would endure to hear the conclusions which have 
Veen demonstrated by the ablest biblical critics ? Place 
in the chair any man whose life has been employed in 

will 
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the explanation of the text of scripture 
your Lordship believe that his instn 
square very well with the authorised vei 
Old and New Testament? or, that he wiU «b? 
from propounding many things, not indeed at all 
inconsistent with the general truths of revelntion, 
but shocking to the ears of the great majority of plain, 
unerudite Christians ? Thence clamours, and contro- 
versies, and secessions from tbe University, and long 
lamentations over the shaking of a faith in every letter 
of the Bible, as it now stands in our version. These 
consequences would infallibly result from the establish- 
ment of a professorship for any one, Cburcli-of-Eng- 
land-man or Dissenter, who has devoted his mind to 
the critical study of the Bible. I firmly believe that 
such study will do nothing to diminish conviction of 
the main points of Christianity, the Trinity, the Re 
demption, the history of the successive dispensations 
of light, as found in the Old Testament ; but, as your 
Lordship is doubtless well aware, it would prove so 
much of old interpolation, of modem mistranslation, 
of general misapprehension, as must astound, and, 1 
fear, shock thousands of minds unaccustomed to 
Such researches. I do not say, I do not believe, 
that, if these results be communicated, with all the 



grounds on which they stand, and with all the qua- 
lifications which limit them bom trenching' upon the 
mighty and eternal principles of Christianity, they 
can do the students any harm. Those principles are 
laid deep in the foundations of human nature. No 
critical inquiries can reach them, or in the least degree 
weaken tbe evidence of their revelation in the Bible. 
But, though such studies would he beneficial to the 
pupils, what would be the con sequences, when their 
parenta should hear of the naked results ? Would they 
not amount, in fact, to the destruction of the Univer- 
sity ! Moreover, to put aside these objections, would 
it be easy, would it be completely possible, to separate 
interpretation from doctrine? and, if doctrine be ad- 
mitted, then recurs the question, what doctrine ? 

The only remaining kind of theological lecture 
which I can conceive, is that which should deal with 
tbe history of Christianity and of the Bible ; and this, 
also, as it seems to me, would be open to similar objec- 
tions. The history of Christianity i» the history of 
the degree and ways in which Christians halve bee* 
unchristian; of schisms, and heresies, of great doc- 
trines perverted, and sophisms masquerading in the 
disguise of Truth, to mialead nations and centuries. 
Can this be taught by One who strikes no balance 
between the opinions be describes, and merely 
examines with cool indifference tbe follies of exag- 
gerated quietism, and the miseries which have wailed 
on the Antinomian madness? This cannot be; and, 
if the reason and conscience of tbe teacher assume 
their proper supremacy over his lessons, where shall 
he atop ? Or how will it be possible for him to avoid 
touching upon modern differences of belief ? There ia 
tbat' sympathy in those of tbe same blood, which will 
make the modern sectarian writhe while the mummy 
of his ancestor is dissected ; and the lamb of Mr. 
Imng's flock would feel the blow, if a professor should 
condemn persecution, and reprove the spirit in which 
■Calvin burnt Servetus, There is no doctrine now held 
or controverted which has not before been heard of on 
the dim end bloody battle-fields of theological history ; 
nor would it be possible to describe the cause and the 
combat which shook tbe nintli century, without agitating 
all the sectarian passions of the nineteenth ; impossible, 
at least, for any one whose belief in the importance of 
Christianity is stronger than that of Bayle or Gibbon. 
What would be an ecclesiastical history which should 
say nothing of the dispute as to Church Government J 
And what could be said on such a subject which would 
not bear directly upon the passions, the interests, the . 
long-clierished opinions of every Christian and politi- 
cian in tbe country ? And, If the lecturer be confined 
to (he history of the.Bible as a. mere book, a study of 
which Mr. Coleridge haa pointed out the vaatneaa and 
tbe interest, J can scarcely see how the case will be im- 
proved. Is the ran'un of Scripture a matter of such 
easy arrangement, and one which has excited so few 
quarrels, aathat it can be made the text for professorial 
dogmatism or controversy ? Would an account of the 
degree to which tbe notion of the all-sufficiency of tbe 
Bible, without note or comment, without the aid of 
judgment or the tights of knowledge, has injured reli- 
gion, — would an account of this be likely to rouse no 
party feelings connected with the present state of things 
in England ? Are religious men not bitterly divided 
by the opinions of tbe German divines, which have . 
been supported abroad by so much 'learning, and 
listened to herewith so much indignation? 

Yon will perceive, my Lord, that uiy observation* do 
not apply to any institution in which the member* 
shoukibe of but onesect. Improve aa much as possible 
the theelogical instruction at Oxford and Cambridge, 
and I shall feel only satisfaction ; but the London Uni- 
versity is founded in a city where there are prababty 
more varieties of religious belief than in 

most Christian new < 
scheme of its wide beneficence ; 
students, who most needs bring into its bosom a hun- 
dred differences of faith, shall receive instruction in but 
one, would be to ensure at once its futility and its 
downfall. 1 remain your Lordship's obedient bumble 

A Member of thb University or CjJrJftlMI, 

CrtARiNQ Cross Hospital. 

Among the various public undertakings now In 
progress, we know of no one more worthy of com- 
mendation than the intended Charing Cross Hospital, 
which appears comprehensive in its plan, unexcep- 
tionable in it* nature, and calculated to produce much 
undoubted good ; and that in a district of tbe metro- 
noli*, where no hosnital is now easilv accessible. 
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MEDICO BOTANICAL SOCIETY OP LONDON. 



At a Meeting of this Institution, bolden cm Friday the 
9th of May, the Right Honourable the Earl Stanhope, 
F. R. S., Vice-President, in the chair, the Minutes of the 
but Meeting having been read, &c., Mr. H. Gibba an- 
nounced the presents, amongst which were, Joseph Pit- 
ton de Tournefort's ' Elemens de Botanique,'4 rob. 1 to., 
Paris, 1694, embellished with 499 piste* ; and the tame 
author's ' Histoire des Plaoles de Paris, avec Lenr usage 
dans la Medicine,' Bernard de Jussieu's edition, 2 vols. 



Family Herbal,' 1754, with 8 plates, by the Earl Stan- 
hope. Several Chemical Essays, by Mr. Bonastre, of 
Paris. A Collection of Hardy Plants, flowering: at this 
season, by Thomas Gibbs, Esq., F. H. S. A Collection 
of Seeds from the Island of Mauritius, by John Frost, 
Esq., F.R.S., Ed. Director; and a variety of rare 
Plants, by Mr. Campbell, amongst which were, Lanriu 
CiMMUMOMum, it fiitgnui Acacia palchrlla ; Polygala 
myrtifolia, opp/mhfotia, specials, and trracteolattt ; Caia- 
Ikaminu yuadnfida: Eataxia mytttfbSa ; Epecrii grnn- 
diflar* : Gemilta linifulia ; A-phetlimdra criltata ; Saria- 
prtalum Wnatnm ; Altlalettca Jitlgeru , &C &C. 

Louis Hayes Petit, Esq., M.P., P. R. S, and John 
Whiting, M. D., were admitted Fellows, by the Chair- 
man. Lord Viscount Exmouth, G. C. B, and the Rer. 
W. R. Jelf, were elected Fellows. 

Mr. Yoay then read a paper, by Dr. John Hancock, 
of Denierara, onlhe Heyemarada, orHaimarada, of the 
natives, or VmuklUa diffuta of Linnaeus. This humble 
plant, which grows on the road -sides in Guiana, and of 
which a fine specimen was exhibited to tbe Members, 
is, by the Dutch Creoles, called ' Bitter Blairr,' and is 
announced by the author as most efficacious in several 
diseases of the natives, but more particularly intermit- 
ted t fevers. From experiments which be details at 
length, Dr. Hancock is inclined to believe, that the ac- 
' >n of this plant on the human frame depends 

.ter principle pec " "~ 

employed. Five 
ji powder, or thirty grains for 
emetic. When Huiroerada is administered in small 
doses, with common salt, its action ia directed upon 
the intestines and kidneys. t 

A paper on the Bushmen of the Orange River, and 
their poisoned arrears, by Mr. Louis Leslie, assistant- 
surgeon of the 48th regiment, and communicated to 
the Society by Sir James M'Grigor, President, was also 
read. The author, who was stationed on the banks of 
the Orange River, [South Africa,) before the post was 
abandoned, after givinga abort description of the appear- 
ance of these miserable beings, who are said by him to liver 
on locusts, ants, and some farinaceous roots, slates, that 
he has not been able to procure one authenticated relation 
of death in man from the effects of the arrows employed 
by tbe Bushmen in self-defence. He bad known some 
elites of horses and dugs dying from the insertion of 
tbe arrow into the leg, but some of them seemed rather 
to die from the effects of violent inflammation in the 
limb than from any specific power in the poison itself. 
In one instance of a dog, however, tbe animal became 
stupid snd insensible in a few minutes, and died in 
Some colonists, who have been wounded, ai- 
re subject to periodical attacks of In- 
sanity nniier certain states of atmospherical influence. 
The poison of the Busbmen of the Strom berg is ex- 
tracted from plants, only as far as Mr. Leslie bad been 
able to learn. In that quarter they use no mineral 
poison, nor the venom of snakes. Their treatment of 
a wound made by a poisoned arrow, consists in their 
laying it freely open, cleaning out the poison, and ap- 
is exhausted by suction at the smaller extremity. Cup- 
ping, indeed, seem* to be the Bushmen's favourite mode 
of treating every complaint accompanied with pain, 
and so frequently do they resort to it, that by the lime 
they are full grown, they are covered With scars all 
over. The thanks of the Meeting were ordered to 
Dr. Hancock and Mr. Leslie for these communica- 
tions. Mr. Frost expressed, his regret that he had not 
been able to comply with the notice given last Meet- 
ing, but that he would have much pleasure in deliver- 
ing his lecture on the genus Laxw at the next Meeting 
The Chairman then announced that the First Number 
of tbe Society's Transactions would be ready for de- 
livery to the Members after the 20 th instant ; snd ad- 
journed the Meeting to Friday evening, June the 13th. 
The anniversary dinner of the Society waa celebrated 
on Saturday the 10th of May, at the Thatched- House 
Tavern, St James's-street, and was numerously at- , 
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The following is a brief enumeration of the several classes 
of Information intended to be regularly given in "Tas Aaoua,' 
arranged in the order in which they will follow each otber.to the 
two separate Sheets of thai Paper, with the average number of 
columns (about the sire of those of the present Evening Papas) 
which each class of Information will generally occupy : the 
letters of Correspondents not being Included in this List, aa 
these will be placed wherever occtrumat space for them can 

I. Dipurtwintf of Public Rtconii.—FOBT Pages. 
Advertisements of Public Institute, ns, Shipping-, Com- 
merce, and General Affairs « 

Debates Is Parliament, and Public Meetings, with Natea . 4 

Trials at Law. Police, and Offldnl Records I 

Provincial Intelligence, carefully arranged under Its re- 
spective heads _....... I 

Leading Articles from alt the Public Journals ..... I 

Exclusive lotcllieencT from India, and the Colonics ... 1 

Cbplous republication of the London Gazettes l 

Shipping, Markets, Births, Marriages, and Deaths ■ . , I 

II. DenarhnentD/fleiiiriilKeiot.— Few Pages. 
Advertisements connected with Literature, Science, and 

Editorial Comments on Political Topics of the Day ... 1 
Foreign Inteu^gence.errans^undertherespectlveecrotrka 1 
City Reports of Public Funds, Home Intelligence, and 
Miscellaneous Information ........ ...1 

Court and Fainipnshle World, with Original Anecdotes 

Proceedings of Courts and Meetings, up to the hour of 
Public Exhibitions, the Open, Theatre 
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to Literature, Science, and Art, will also be continued on Its 
original and present plan, and published finer a Week, namely, 
on Wednesday Mornings, when no other Literary Journal ap- 
pears. Price, it stamped for circulation free of postage. Is., and 
unstamped, fid", per Number. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 



Tnesacondedittoii, enlarged, of Popular Premises E] 
ky B. Dlllou, will be publisher! early this month. 

Inafewdaya wlU be published, Annotations on I 
calypae, Intended- u a Eeqnel to those of Mr. Elsie) 
Gospels, and of Mr. Prebendary Stale on the JSpttl 



Wen Testament, for Incase of I 
tnre. By John Crappel WoodtK 

Christian Charity, or the Influence of Religion do Temper 
stata4*Bytt>eRsT. j. A, James, ismo.. 6s. 
_ Female Piety and Zeal Elemplifled to Mrmolrt of Mill Ely, 



Magazine, li en- 
W. B. Coolie haa Jut completed 11 new and elegant publica- 
tion of Vams, Altera, Candelabra, and Tripods, from the Louvre, 
at Parts,' engraved in a beautiful and tasteful ptjle. by Henry 
Iloaei, with descriptive letterpress to each plate, by T. L. D., 
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le Gospel, nmo, 4 
Jl Kamoie among toe Musicians of Germany, pout BTO., is, 
Appleton's Poor Girl's Help, third edition, linn., la. od. 
Br. Kitchlner'* Art of Prolonging Life, sixth edition, ft. Sto., 

Bntschneider's Reply to Rote's State of Protestantism In Ger. 

many, flvo., S>. M. 
CobMu'S Element* or Geography on a new plan, Igmo., tt.Hd. 
llaimoniec fi French and English Dictionary, new edition, ta. 
Letters from Cambridge, port Biro., 8s. 
Shobcre-i Present State of Christianity, l!mo., Os, 
Redfbrd's Mernolrs of the late Rer. John Cooke, BTO., Ma. 
Wemolrcs da Dae ae Roiigo, (M. Sivsry.) e crit de Samain, 

torn. 1, premiere and seconds Partic, Kro., m. 
A Marriage in High life, a Korea, edited by the authoress of 

' Pl^rtatio^,• J roll., «vo., II. la. 
Hulcal'Remlolicencaa, by Earl of Mount Edgecombe, third 

lec area on the History of Jeans Christ, by James Bennett, 



THE EXHIBITION OF PORTRAITS of the 
Most ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES of ENGLISH HIB. 

TORY, from the Galleries of the Nobility, and from Public 
Collections, ia now open at Messrs. HARDING and LEPAHD'a, 
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The GRAND FRESCOS, by PAUL V 

1 Palace, are on View at this Gallery : together w 
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AT b GENERAL ASSEMBLY held this day, 
Gaoaoe Para at, Esq., was elected an Acade m i ci a n , 
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PROPAGATION OF CHRISTIANITY. 

rHEPRESENT STATE ^CHRISTIANITY 
and of the MISSIONARY ESTABLISHMENTS fof Its 
'ROPAGATION In all PARTS of the WORLD. Dedicated to 
ho Palrons, Directors, and M embers of all the Beneficent So- 
bs attendant Blessings of Knowledge and Cirillzalion among 
he Nations of the Earth. By Fnsoxxic Shoxkrj., 

Hunt, Chance, and Co., St. Paul's Churchyard. 
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MIRANDA. Eii((rave»i by EDWARD 
SCRtVEN, iftcr a Picture by WlLUAhl HturOM, R.A. 
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MODERN DdRfEsfifTMEDICINE 
Popular Tiestise.- exhibiting the Ni 
Causes, and moat efficacious Treatment of 1 

opinions of the moat lUstlngnlsherf Phyaiclana. Containing 
also a copious Collection of approved Prescriptions, Medical 
Management of Children, Treatment of all Casualties, most 
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lA FORGED POPULARITY OF LITERARY 
MEN. 



No idea can be falser or more absurd than that 

contained in the celebrated linn of Gray, 

' How many a Dover U born to blush unseen, 

Aud waste its fragrance on the desartair,' 

when it is used as a lament over men of talent, 

whose genius has not brought thsttn before the 

Siblic ; but the sentiment, whether conveyed by 
e ibove lines, or through ashy other medium, is 
one 90 consonant with the dictates of fcunau va- 
nity, and in such perfect unison with the common 
doctrines of the world, that it etan hardly fail to 
Jsv strong hold of minds untutored in a better 
philosophy. It has therefore become a received 
miiim, that the higher powers of mind are be- 
llowed in vain, when rhey.eh.ed no visible lustre 
on the name of him who enjoys them, and that 
truly are they the children of misfortune, who 
km a noble comprehension of the beauty of na- 
ture, or the glories of universal truth, but who 
have not, at the tame time, the homage, of the 

S'ifie. The fallacy of this opinion is not greater 
n its tendency is bad. In leading men to ima- 
S'ne that, to be happy, or prove the strength of 
fir minds, they must be successful in the pur 
■nit of fame the best and worthiest motive for 
the cultivation of the intellect is taken away, and 
supplied by one base and degrading. The acqui- 
sition of notoriety is put before the purification of 
the heart by the contemplation of virtue ; and the 
praises of mankind, before the deep and holy tran- 
quility, or the bright and splendid visions, which 
knowledge bestows, when pursued for its own sake. 
If truth be of any real worth, they who can find it 
have a great and ample reward for nil their la- 
bours. If imagination, in its bright and happy 
moods, elevates the mind above the every-day ob- 
jects and cares of life, he to whom she makes her 
revelations may well be content with the privileges 
he possesses. The praises of the world may be 
desired and sought for ; popularity may be the 
prise for which the hard and unceasing battle is 
fought ; or wealth and distinction be the still more 
desired object : but who will doubt that an 
ambition of this kind is the leaven of genius ; and 
thai, in whatever proportion it mixes with the 
purer aspirations of the intellect, it deadens or 
perverts them r Were the maxim to which we are 
alluding founded only on the idea that all mental 
endowments should be made serviceable to public 
good, and that, therefore, they who possess them, 
but ore not brought forward, are unfortunate, — the 
sentiment would be a noble one, and calculated to 
animate men with the best knd highest motives to 
exertion ; but it is not on such a principle as this 
that men of talent who live in obscurity, ore pitied. 
Fame is regarded aa their birthright, and praise 
or riches the local payment of every exercise of 
their thoughts. It is not the quantity of good 
they may effect in the course of (heir lives, but 
the reputation they leave behind them, that is 
made the measure of their fair or ill fortune. 
It is not asked how much brighter shone the light 
of happiness around them, lit up as it was by 
fervid thoughts and powerful feeling, but how 
mueh evil they suffered from the want of that 
notice in the world, which. If really necessary 1 
the comfort of men of great minds, renders thei 
nore servile, and more the creatures of populi 
caprice, than any beings that exist. There is i 



ability to- learn, than the true and proper worth 
of his ability ; the aid which it brings to insure 
and increase his happiness, independent of the 
world; the importance, in fact, of the gifts of 
nature un enlarged and undiminished by the casual- 
ties ufforUne. Superior mental powers are con- 
ferred^^ may suppose, for the purpose either 
•Mnt^bing the means of happiness to the indi- 
vidual who possesses them, or of endowing him - 
with a power of diffusing happiness and knowledge 
among his fellow-beings. When the latter is the 
case, she faculties which enable Mm to embrace a 
wide view of things, to collect and harmonise 
different species of truths, or contemplate external 
nature with a keener gaze than others, are gene- 
rally found united with those that propel the mind 
forward in its destined course, and give activity 
and hardihood to all the others. Minds of this 
class are formed for action. They ere fitted with 
a complete inteflfletual armour for the contest. 
They have their portion of happiness thrown into 
the busy and Hiniolfcoua world, that they may, in 
seeking for it, maK» their voices heard in the de- 
fence of truth, or the enlargement of knowledge. 
Should they meet with repulses in all their effort* ; 
be left to sink under a load of private ill ; and, 
with a consciousness of power, be doomed to live 
a life of obscurity,— their spirits may well chafe- 
against the tyranny of circumstance, and they 
who have known their worth, lament over their fate. 
But there are other qualities of mind besides those 
which fit a man for the public defence of truth, 
or which have their proper objects in the world 
only ; qualities of mind which may number their 
possessor among the gifted ones of the earth, but 
the genuine fruits of which are happy disposi- 
tions, thoughts tuned to the measures of a pure 
>phy, and the hopes and aspirations of the 
rendered more sublime and sure. Of such 






■a of the imagination, the intellec- 



tual habits which wed the mind to contemplati 
and the tendencies of thought which make it nna 
beauty and harmony in whatever part qfareation 
becomes presented M it. There may™ added 
to Qualities like these, the endowment of a power 
to aevelope them in language ; but the one may 
be possessed without the other, or they may be 
enjoyed undiminished in value or excellency, 
though the world should know nothing of their 
existence. A mind so constituted is ' all glorious 
within.' It gathers its wealth in its free course 
through the bright fields of existence, and its 
strength from an aliment of unalloyed truth. Its 
legitimate employment is collecting the external 
images of a higher order of things, and compar- 
ing them in its retirement. Its happiness is in 
communing with universal being. 

To suppose that men endowed with minds of 
this charter, must obtain public notice, or miss 
the great end of their creation, is obviously an 
absurdity. To suppose that their feliaV depends 
upon it, b, in every way, equally so. The nearer 
the human mind approaches its proper perfection, 
and the nobler the qualities which characterise it, 
the more perfectly are manifested the attributes 
of its divine Creator ; and it* developed powers 
reflect his benevolence in all their operations. 
Its capabilities are an evidence of its being' more 
perfect in its kind, than others less finely tem- 

Kperedt and its existence, thus endowed, thus 
having in itself the demonstration written of its 
igh origin, is the primary fulfilment of its Crea- 



proved from the nature of the objects they are 
fitted to pursue. Whatever they admire or venerate 
is separated from the multitude, or different from 
the things soiudit for by men of an opposite 
character. A Fsyht is upon their paths, which 
shows them nature under a brighter aspect. Their 
hearts are warmed by passions deeper and intenser 
than other men's, because their eye* are fixed on 
lovelier or more brilliant forms; and their fancies 
create a world of their own, because they look 
for more fragrant flower*, and a sweeter music, 
than they meet with in this. To insure their hap- 
piness, therefore, it is not publicity or praise that 
is to be obtained, bnt the more tranquil enjoy- 
ment of intellectual pleasure, and the p 



of objects which marl 
creations of their um< 



pleasiin 
hannon 



it the 
creations of their uifeid. The moment popularity 
becomes their ruling passion, they have turned, 
from the glowing prospects and happy valleys of 
fairy-land, to pursue" the track of a sterile desert. 
They no longer love truth for its own sake, or 
worship at the shrine of an eternal and nnchang- 
ing beauty with the delight of faithful votaries. 
Their spirits may be a* strong, their heart* u 

J nick and throbbing i but there is a cloud upon 
te one, and deceit in the other. They have lost 
the true secret of their happiness and greatness. 
The glorious gifts with which they have been en- 
riched from heaven, are become to them of lest 
value than thfistrav favours of mankind. They 
weratftade more independent of fortune than *U 
the otter inhabitants of the world ;.more free, be- 
cause of nobler natures; and they bow themselves, 
in the darkest error of selfishness, as the subjects 
of popular taste. 

There are few vices in the literary character 
which may not be traced to an over-eager desire 
for general reputation. But, however differently 
it may act, in this aspect, on minds differently 
circumstanced, -its isameucc, in diminishing the 
happiness which is proper to then- nature, is uni- 
versal By making popularity the aim of their 
existence, the good which belongs to all men of 
enlarged mind*, or possessing any particular en- 
dowment, is detained only by a few, and thm 
not pure and unmixed. One or two disappointed 
hopes, or baffled effort* at obtaining notice, poi- 
son the whole cup of life. The unsuccessful can- 
didate for fame i* regarded with a species of con- 
tempt by his associates, whom he is, perhaps, very 
superior to in intellect ; and he himself turns in 
disgust from the exercise of powers, which, if 
kept to their proper objects, the enlargement of 
his views, and the ameliorssing of hi* heart, might 
have ensuredfbim a happiness deep, permanent, 
and satisfying. 

Literary ambition, therefore, unless purified of 
its evil qualities, by being united with a more than 
ordinary degree of high morality, is prejudicial 
to the finest intellects. Jt is, however, in reference 
to those w£ have not originally any strong desire 
for publicity, or who have been regarded a* un- 
fortunate for the want of fame, that out observa- • 
tions have been made. Were we to be able, at 
one glance, to estimate the greatness or dignity of 
men's minds, we should, it is certain, find many 
in obscurity deserving of honour i many without 
either popularity or wealth capable of enjoying 
thought in its highest moods. In all that they 
might benefit the world by their being brought 
before the public, there is an argument in favour 
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• gards their felicity, or the enlargement and noble- 
ness of their intellect, there ii one njainst it. He 
whose heart is warmed with the low of the great and 
the beautiful, who is the derated scholar of truth, 
the delighted votary of naturui all her paths, — has 
sufficient employment forhWbind, and happiness 
enough for life. Let him be brought into public 
notice - cat ne aee nature with a lighter heart, 
or pursue truth with a freer step) The proper 
office for patronage in such a case, if patronage 
be wasted, is, to aid the development of whatever 
it noblest in the intellect, and to enlarge its Com- 
prehension of truth, that it may be loved with 
more ardour, and sought for with more confidence. 



REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 



GREEK HISTOaiANS. 



Beriptontm Vtlemm JV«. Cclltcl is, i TaHeanii CWfctMW 
edits, tfc. Pp. 716. Rome, 1628, 

Tax following account of the New Text* of 
Greek Historians, discovered in the Vatican, ap- 
peared, we understand, in some French literary 
Journal a few days ago. It is of great interest to 
the classical scholar : we therefore give it as we 
received it. Knowing the source whence it conies, 
we can answer for in authenticity. 

To the indefatigable Mr. Mai are we indebted 
for having extracted, from the dust of the Patimp- 
ttttet, these' new texts. Thou manuscripts upon 
parchment, which were rubbed out many centuries 
ago, for the purpose of receiving new writing, have 
not yet restored to ua all the treasures of the 
ancient manuscripts. Mr. Mai, celebrated for 
many years as a decipherer of these Pali mp testes, 
has already publish ea a great many works of this 
kind, which have enriched, to a high degree, the 
editions of Cicero, Plautus, Symniachus, Fronton, 
and Marcus Aurelius. The gentleman we speak 
of is the Prefect of the Library of the Vatican, 
and, in 1825, he commenced publishing a collec- 
tion, in quarto, of Greek works hitherto unknown 
to the world, and extracted fromjhe MSS. con- 
' fided to his care. The first voHKe consfrs of 
different productions by ecclesiastical aviators, 
among which are several by Euaebiiu and of Fho- 
tius. There is only one profane work in the col- 
lection, namely, a reply from the rhetorician Aris- 
tides to a speech of Demosthenes. This volume, 
although interesting in elucidating sacred history, 
could not, of necessity, excite Aie same feelings of 
curiosity as the second volume which has just ap- 
peared, and, bejng extracted almost entirely from 
the Palimpsestes consists amy of profane authors. 
These pieces, which were announced since 1820, 
an principally taken from the immense collec- 
tion of Constantino Porphyrogenitus. In the 
tenth century, a period ofnasuouiul ignorance in 
the whole of the Western Empire, this Greek em- 
peror,'* protector of letters, but not a very skil- 
ful one, caused a number of compilers, under the 
super in tendance of a person named Theodosius, 
lo make methodical extracts from the historians 
which were arranged under different titles, and 
formed fifty-three sections, of which a few have 
been preserved. Two were already known ; that 
of * The Embassies,' and that of ' Virtues and 
Vices.' Mr-. Mai no* publishes a third, ' The 
Sentences,' which will not prove of less utility 
than the two others, and will enrich the annals of 
antiquity with several unknown facta. 

Every body will now concur in this opinion) 
vis., that the Byiantian Brnperor, Instead of thus 
mutilating the monuments of history jeould have 
acted much better by employing hisfsmoney and 
seal in multiplying entire copies, which might 
have been distributed among the libraries of the 
empire. Since the invention of printing, the best 
works may be abridged * but, until that period, all 
curtailing was injurious: thus a part of Atheneous 
has been lost, ana the Abbreidstor Justin has caused 
he large work of Trogue-Pompey to be forgotten. 
However, let ua not accuse the weak and nnfortu- 
nate heir of Constantine ; his intention was good, 



and, although he carried it intoeffect with little judg- 
ment, much honoiy is due to him for having, in 
the midst of the corruptions and crimes nf the 
Court of Byzantium, endeavoured to affiird in- 
struction to his subjects. Above all, we should be 
thankful to him for having ordered, that, in ' The 
Historical Cyclopedia,' the text of the original 
authors should be respected, and. that extracts 
should be made without altering them. 

The title of ' Sentences * is not very favourable 
o the reputation of inferior historians. Diudorus 
fiiculus has never been considered a profound 
writer.; hut the hundred and more pages that are 
to be found in this collection, contain many new 
circumstances, principally relating to the Gracchi, 
to the civil war, aud other periods of the Roman 
history, concerning which Titus Livy leaves us 
quite in the dark. Dionysius of Halicarnessus, 
to whose works Mr. Mai had added, j^ 1816, 
most precious supplements, extracted fljpv the 
manuscripts of the Ambrosian Library orTfelaa, 
is also not remarkable for correct ideas or powers 
of criticism i but these extracts, although not so 
numerous as those from Diodorus, will afford 
much interest in consequence of the difference in 
his narration with Titus Livy ; and besides, we 
are of opinion, reading them for the first time, that 
they are more concise and less absurd than thpse 
parts already known of his ' Antiquities.' By flrese 
discoveries Dion Cassius, as an historian, will not be 
a gainer in the opinion of the literati, either for the 
eloquence of his harangues, or for the interest 
and impartiality of his narrative. But we now 
speak of his eloquence ; and the following speech, 
which he attributes to Curtitu before he precipi- 
tated himself into the abyss which the Oracle had 
ordered that the most precious object on the earth 
should be thrown into, is highly curious: 

' Romans,' says the Cartlus or Dion, ' why do you 
hesitate in discovering the intention of the Godi i Us 
they demand, us you must sacrifice. There is no mor- 
tal being better or stronger than man. Wo alone raise 
our heads towards heaven, alone we communicate with 
the Qods ; and it ii on that account that our statutes 
and our pictures represent them after oor image. If I 
dare express myself with more boldness, man is a god 
clothed with a mortal body, and a god is only a man 
without a body ; thence his immortality. As to the 
Strength of man, ran you call it in question ? He sur- 
passes all animals by his speed, or by bis conning; in 
the water, in the air, everything yield* to him ; for he 
overtakes the fish in the water without seeing them, 
and the birds in the air without pursuing them. Who 
would not prefer dying by a single blow than by a 
dropsy, consumption, or hunger/ 1 will gloriously 
die for the public safety,' &c. Sic. 

This sWular speech, which cannot be equalled 
by Diosa^ua of Halicarnessus, even when this 
rhetorician entirely forgets that he is making Ro- 
mans speak in person, is not extracted from the 
Palimpsestes, but from a collection edited by a 
monk named Flanude, and discovered in tile 
Vatican. Whatever may be the merits of Dion 
Cassius, it is much to be regretted that Mr. Stun, 
who bas just published at Leipsig, a new edition 
of this author, was not able to add to the frag- 
ments of Moielli this more recent matter. 
M. Boissonade, when lie published in 1822 bis 
edition of Eunapiua, would have enhanced the 
value of his work, had he been able to add to it 
the valuable extracts from history, by this ancient 
and excellent author, generally but little known. 
There are several pieces more or less jnteresting 
for different historical epochs, such is of Ap- 
pian, who unfortunately only receives the addi- 
tion of orwpage of Dexippus, who lived in the 
time of Claudius the Goth, of Meoander, the 
annalist, whom the ignorant have mistaken for the 
poet, &c. To these may be added some parts of 
an anonymous work upon politics, a speech of 
Nicephorus Blemmydas, on the duties of a king, 
and three pages of the novel of Jamblicus, which 
waa only known to us by the analysis of Photius. 
But what will appear more precious than these 
remains of the Lower Empire are numerous quo- 
tations from the ancient poets of Athens, Solon,* 



Euripides ancfphilemon, several oracles in verse, 

Sarticuhtrlv in DiodonisV and ether authentic pro- 
uetions of the best times of Grecian history. 

The author who gains the most in this for- 
tunate discovery, is Polybius. We only possessed 
the first five books of ' The Universal History 
of his Time,' rather long fragments to the 
seventeenth, the ancient extracts of Constantine 
for these books and the twenty-three others. 
The new .extract*, which here fill nearly a hundred 
pages, extend from the sixth book to the thirtieth. 
Those whiofi follow moat regularly belong to the 
twelfth book. 

We ought to rejoice in now lieiog batter ac- 
quainted with the son of Lycortu, the pwpil of 
Philopemen, — him, who, after saving in hw youth 
borne in sis arms the funereal urn containing 
the ashes of this hero, became the friend and 
counsellor of the^flecond Scipio, accompanied 
him to tnessallt of Carthage and out of gratitude, 
became ths historian of the Roman victories. 

All personsjff taste have long since appreciated 
his grave and simple style, his chronological ex- 
actness, the potitivextiotions he bad acquired ia 
geography by his long travels, and, above all, the 
importance of his descriptions relatisc to the de- 
ana secrets of Roman tactics. It itsow better 
known what a tender recollection he always re- 
tained towards bit first benefactor, Philopemen; 
and it will be more regretted that the life he wrote 
of this virtuous defender of liberty should be lost, 
Plutarch, it is true, gives us a alight idea of Urn, 
but, if the following entirely new narrative be 
compared with that of Plutarch, it will soon be 
perceived how far the imitation was from represent- 
ing, in a worthy manner, great and incorruptible 
virtue, that neither honours nor present* can se- 
duce, and the religious fear it inspires, even is 
those who endeavour to triumph over it. 

' The Lacedemonians,' says Polybius, » his asvera 
and sometimes harsh style, ' were deliberating who 
should be sent from among them to bear a golden 
crown to Philopemen ; and, although such lucrative 
employments, as procure powerful friends are gene- 
rally sought after, no one presented himself to execute 



did he venture to acknowledge the reason of his risk. 
The third time he made a strong pffort, and had me 
courage to speak of the present of the TiSifrrtamnaians 
Contrary to his expectations, he observed that PhUo- 
pe men listened to him with mildness, and he already 
began to congratulate himself in his success. PhQops- 
men told him that be would proceed, in a few days, 10 
Lacednmon, and that he intended to thank the chiefi 
of the Government. He arrived, and was introduced 
before the Senate. " For a long time," said be, ' Ihare 
known your kindness towards me, and yon now afar 
me a new testimony of it. 1 will tell you the senses 
which prevents my accepting year present. Saab 
crowns should not be gives to friends whose brow 
fats* would soil with an isdelibls stain; give then to 
yenr enemies. A friend, if he remain free acid pare, 
will have more power to defend you ; if an enemy al- 
lows himself^to be entrapped by this present, either 
he will speak in your favour, or will serve you by his 

* Many of these hitherto unpublished pages of 
Polybius possess a two-fold interest, as, besides 
the merit of novelty, they have Jbat of making ni 
know, either by opinions or quotations, some 
other writers whose works are lost. It was well 
known that Polybius had spoken in severe terms 
against the historian Timeus, but we now tee this 
criticism strengthened by a great number of 
arguments and details, which clearly point out to 
us the character of both historians. It was also 
known, that Demetrius, the Phalerian, had 
written a treatise on ' Fortune,' but nothing re- 
mained of it. Polybius quotes a remarkable pas- 
sage, and the application he had made of it 
appeared 80 correal to the ancients, that Dio- 
dorus, whose plagiarisms are not often so judi- 
cious, not content with transcribing, In one of 
the new parti of bit text, the Mate ptmgn of 
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Demetrius, but copies these reflections almost 
verbatim. Polybius, who has just related die 
misfortunes of Perseus, King of Macedonia, and 
the interesting words of Ptulut Erailius, whom 
Titus Livy, ai we now perceive, has only trans- 
lated, express*! himself thus : 

< This grand catastrophe rents to my mind a thought 
of Dsmstrias, the PhsJerian, who, in his work on 
*• Fortune," In order to show its inconstancies snd 
rieissitudea, refers to the time when Alexander de- 
stroyed the empire of Persia. " Take In, at one look," 
says be, " not a number of ages, nor along- anccession 
of generation!, but only fitly years before na ; you will 
sea what are the sports of Fortune. If, by chance, 
fifty years ago, a God had disclosed futurity to the 
Persians and their monarchs, to the Macedonian a and 
their princes, do you think that ha would hare been 



| (bat the Maeedonians, whose names were unknown, 

would be masters of tbe world ? No, the caprices ■of 
Fortune, her turns, which baffle all calculation^ the 
unexpected strokes of her power 



■it is 

under Perseus. Would not one think that a God 
rested future events to Demetrius 1 Being led by my 
narrative to the period when tbe Macedonian dominion 
terminated, I could not refrain from stopping a mo- 
ment at this grand revolution, that was accomplished 
in my own time, snd to relate tbe memorable, words of 
a writer, who, almost by super-human foresight, an- 
nounced what only happened nearly fifty years after 
him.' 

Polybim admires. In too strong terms, this 



contemporaneous impressions in history. The 
style, which is not to be judged of by this trans- 
lation, is replete with strength and originality. We 
engage those who delight in these studies, and who 
will Overlook the precipitate manner in which the 

rouneement of such a discovery is made, not 
form ati opinion from these quotations, se- 
lected by chance. England and Germany possess 
collections solely philological, that will take up 
with aridity all that is new in these productions. 
We bare not yet had time to examine the whole 
of the large volume which has just issued from 
the press of the Vatican, and it is impossible to 

S predate this long supplement, or rather all 
Me scattered supplements that Rome adds to her 
history. It has required many centuries to produce 
good critical editions of Herodotus, Diodorus, 
Polybius and Eunapius ; even some of them have 
only appeared in our time ; these pieces, which 
complete them will require a revision, and many 
years may yet elapse before they are sufficiently 
spread, examined, and commented. There can 
he no doubt as to the authenticity of these pro- 
ductions ; but they, »f course, are not so purely 
correct as they probably will one day become. 
Notwithstanding the assistance afforded to the 
decipherers of the Palimpseates by the discoveries 
In chemistry to make the ancient writing appear, in 
spite of die perseverance of their efforts, they have 
been unable to read all these remains of lines and 
words ; but they hazard no words, except those 
they have read, and jn the work of M. Peyron 
be exhibits to the reader the form of all the pages, 
•nd the copy of all the letters of the different 
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Miss Mitford Is a writer so truly English in bar 
style of composition, and describes English scenes 
with such exquisite felicity, that we know of 
no author who stands a fairer ehanee of going 
down M posterity srithout any diminution of po- 



pularity from length of years. Throughout the 
writings of this ace omplished lady, there cannot, 
believe, be found an instance of affectation 
. bad taste. Both her poetry and prose are 
alike distinguished for freshness and vivacity; 
and nature can be looked at in no truer mirror 
than in her productions. 

The kind of writing which Miss Mitford chiefly 
delights in. Is one which she has made peculiarly 
her own. The delineation of English character, 
associated with genuine English scenery, was 
never before attempted so successfully. 'The 
Sketch Book' of Washington Irving, abounds in 
pictures never surpassed for beauty, or, in respect 
to the scenes they represented, for accuracy. 
But it was with the eye of a poet, or rather of an 
enthusiastic but foreign observer, that he wan- 
dered among the sylvan landscapes of England. 
It was the spirit of our olden history he held con- 
verse with, rather than with the living inhabitants 
of our towns and villages ; and, exquisitely told 
as are his stories, we doubt whether a reader, un- 
accustomed to poetry or romance, would be able 
to recognise the scenery and character of our 
country In his descriptions. But the authoress 
of ' Our Village,' on the contrary, has looked on 
the landscapes she paints, with an eye long ac- 
customed to their minutest peculiarities, — has 
conversed and lived among the characters of her 
different little sketches till not a look or a word is 
strange to her ; and she is too much of a poet to 
let this familiarity with the objects she describes 
lessen her power of happy combination. The pre- 
sent volume of 'Our Village' is characterised by all 
the peculiar excellencies of the former two. The 
stones are numerous, and as varied as they can be 
in the limits which the author has prescribed her- 
self. Several of them, however, we think, we 
recognise as old acquaintances j and we consider 
ourselves so cruelly treated by Miss Mitford, in 
thus leading us to suppose we had a nosegay of 
fresh flowers presented to us, that we award her 
the punishment of gathering us and the public 
another as fast aa time and reason will allow. 

We now proceed to give our readers some spe- 
cimens of this volume, delightful notwithstanding 
the censure just passed. Our first extract is 

The Two Fakntinf. 
' Valentine's Day Is one of great stir and emotion 
our little village. In large towns — especially in London 
— the wicked habit of quizzing has entirely destroyed 
the romance and illusion of that tender anniversary. 
But we in the country are, for the moat part, uninfected 
by " over-wiseness, or " over-niceness," (to borrow 
two of Sir Walter Raleigh's qnaint but expressive 
phrases,) and are content to keep the gracious festival 
of love-making and bilitti-derx, as simply and confit 1 
ingly as onr ancestors of old. I do pot mean to aa; 
that every one of our youths and maidens pair on thi 
day, like tbe " goldfinch, bullfinch, greenfinch, and all 
the finches of the grove." — Heaven forbid 1 — Nor that 
the spirit of fun bath so utterly evaporated from as, 
that ws have no display of innocent trick or harmless 
raillery on tbat licensed mora : — all that I contend for 
is, that, In our parts, soma troth may be found lurking 
amidst tbe fictions of those annual rhymes — that many 
a village beau bath ao broken the ice of bis eonrtsWp — 
and that many a village belle bath felt her heart throb, 
as sba glanced at tbe emblematic scroll, and tried to 
guess the sender, in spite of (he assumed carelessness, 
the sancy bsad-tossings, and the pretty poutings with 
which she attempted to veil her read interest. In short, 
there is something like sincerity amongst us, even in 
a Valentine; — as witness tbe number of wooings begun 
on the Fourteenth of February, and finished in that 



s sent of catalogue rtaioHnit at marriages, 
panion to tbe pariah -register, computes ■ those that 
iaaus from the bursting Vslentiac-bag of oar postman, 
at not less than three and a half par annum — that Is to 
aay, seven between two yean. 

' But — besides the matches which spring, directly or 
Indirectly, from the biUtli commonly -"- ' "-'--'- 



( , , Valentines' 

—there is another superstition connected with the day, 

Slicli hss no small influence on the destinies of our 
antry maidens. They bold, that the firstman whom 
thev esnv in the mornlnr — nrorlded that such man 



be neither of kin to them, nor married, nor an inmate 
of the same house — is to pass for their Valentine during 
the day ; and, perhaps, (for this is the secret clause 
which makes the observation important,) to prove their 
husband for life. It is strange how much faith they 
put In this kind of wrta virgiliana — this turning over 
the living leaf of destiny ; and how much pains they 
will take to cheat the fates, and see the man they like 
best first in spite of the stare! One damsel, for instance, 
will go a quarter of a mile about, in the courae of her 
ordinary avocations, in order to avoid a youth wham 
she does not fancy ; another shall sit within doors, 
wlib her eyea shut, half the morning, until she bears 
the eipected voice of the favourite swain ; — whilst, on 
their part, our country lads take care to place them- 
selves each in tbe way of his chosen she : and a pretty 
lass would think herself overlooked, if she had not 
three or four standing; round her door, or sauntering 
beneath her window, Before sunrise. 

' Now, one of the prettiest girls in our parish-Is, un- 
doubtedly, Sally North. Pretty ia hardly the proper 
phrase— Sally is a magnificent girl ; — tall, far above 
the common height of woman, and large In proportion 
— but formed with the exactest symmetry, and distin- 
guished by the linn, erect, and vigorous carriage, and 
the light elastic step, peculiar to those who are early 
accustomed to walk under burthens. Sally's father is 
an eminent baker — the most celebrated peraoaage in 
our village ; besides supplying half the neat town with 
genuine country bread, which he carries thither him- 
self in his huge tilted cart, he hath struck into other 
aits of the oven, and furnishes all the break fast -tahlea, 
within five miles, with genuine London rolls. No fa- 
mily of gentility canpossibly get through the first 
meal without them. The rolls, to be sure, are— just 
like other rolls — very good, and nothing more; but 
some whim of a great man, or caprice of a fine lady, 
has put them in fashion ; and so Sally walks round the 
parish every morning, with her great basket, piled to 
tbe very brim, poised on her pretty head — now lending 
it tbe light support of one slender hand, and now of 

lOther; thedandng black eyes, and tbe brightblush- 



entirely taking away all painful Impression of drudgery 
or toil. She is quite s figure for a painter, is Sally 
North— and the gipsy knows it. There Is a gay, good- 
humoured consciousness of her power and her beauty, 
as she passes oO ber morning round, carolling as mer- 
rily as the lark over her head, that makes no small 
part of her charm. The lsss is clever, too — sharp and 
shrewd in her dealings — and, although sufficiently civil 
and respectful to ber superiors, and never actually 
wanting in decorum, is said to dismiss the compli- 
ments of some of her beaux with a repartee, generally 
brusque , and fr 
'Of beaux- 
she takes in hi 
Eicks up on tb 
eauty ; and ti 
gentleman, a n 
turned of fifty . 
gardeners, a st 
merry as herae 
Old and the yi 
mistress of the 
bod's fine apeec 
and even inflict 
that Daniel die 
for Sally, who 
been engaged these three years 1 

' The love-affair had begun at the Face School at 
Aberleigh ; and the object of it, by name Stephen 
Long, was the son of a tittle farmer in the neighbour- 
hood, and about the same age with his fair mistress. 
There the resemblance ceased ; for Stephen had been aa 
incomparably the shortest and ugliest boy in tbe school, 
ss Sally was the tallest and prettiest girl — being, In- 
deed, of that stunted and large-headed appearance which 
betokens a dwarf, and is usually accompanied by fea- 
tures as unpleasant In their expression as they are gro- 
tesque in their form. But then be was (be head boy, 
and, being held up by the master as a miracle of read- 
ing, writing, and cyphering, was a personage of no 
small importance at Aberleigh ; and Sally, being, with 
all har cleverness, something of a dunce, owed to Ste- 

Eben much obligation for assistance in the school- 
usinesa. He arranged, cast up, snd set in order on 
the slate, tbe few struggling figures which poor Sally 
called her sum — painted over, and reduced to some- 
thing like form, tbe misshapen and disjointed letters 
In her cony-book — learnt all her lessons himself, and 
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tenantry, ana, wncn h»lw"j "iw u« u««uhi«»i 
boldly predicting thai be would grow. They walked 
ogethes, talked together, laughed, romped, and 
|u»rre)Ird — in short, it was a decided attachment ; and, 



tie loudest and boldest prompting ever beard out of a 
theatre. Many a rap of the knuckles bare Sally 
North's blunders coat Stephen Long, and vainly did 
the master admonish him to hold his tongue. Prompt 
he would-— although so incorrigibly stupid was his fair 
mistress, that, even when the words were put into her 
mouth , she stumbled at repeating them ; and Stephen's 
officious kindness commonly ended in their being 
punished in company— a consummation, far his share 
of which the boy wa» gallant enough to rejoice. She 
was fully sensible of this flattering devotion, and repaid 
it, II fax as lay in her power, by taking him under her 
protection at play-times, in return for the services 
which he rendered her in school ; and, becoming more 
and more bound to him by a aeries of mutual good 
offices, finished by vindicating his ugliness, denying his 
pedantry, and, when twitted with his dwarfishneas, 
toktly pre 

together* 

quarrelled — in short, 

when our village Romeo was taken as an apprentice 
by a cousin of his mother's — a respectable hosier in 
Cheapside— it is on record, that his Juliet— the lightest- 
hearted personage in the neighbourhood— cried for an 
hour, and moped for a day. All the school stood 
amazed at her constancy 1 

' Stephen, on his aide, bore the test of absence, like 
a knight of Aroadis bis day. Never was prrux che- 
valier so deToted to the lady of hia love. Every letter 
home contained some tender message or fond inquiry ; 
and, although the messages became gradually less and 
less intelligible, as the small pedantry of the country 
school-boy ripened into the full-blown affectation of 
the London apprentice, still Sally was far from quar- 
relling with a love-message, on so email a ground as 
not understanding it ; whilst, however mysterious his 
words might seem, bis presents spoke his affection in 
a more homely and convincing language. Of such 
tokens there was no lack. The very first pocket that 
he sent borne, consisting of worsted mittens for bis 
old grandmother, a pair of cotton bose for his sister, 
and a nightcap for hia father, contained also a pair of 
scarlet garter* for Sally ; which attention was followed 
up, at every opportunity, by pincushions, ribbons, 
thimbles, needle-cases, and as greats variety of female 
ware aa that with which Antolycns's basket waa fur- 
nished. No wonder that Solly, in spite of occasional 
flirtations with Daniel Tubb, continued tolerably con- 
stant ; especially as one of Stephen's listers, who hoi 
been st service in London, affirmed that he was s< 
much improved, as to be one of the smartest beaux ii 
all Cheapaide. 

' So affairs continued until this identical Valentine's 
Day. Last soring, a written Valentine, exceedingly 
choice in its decorations, hod made its appearance at 
Master North's : rather out of date, it must be owned, 
since, being enclosed in s packet, to save poalage, and 
sent by an opportunity, a* the country phrase goes, it 
bad been detained, either by accident or waggery, till 
the first of April ; but this was none of Stephen's 
fault; there was the Valentine in the newest London 
taste, consisting of a raised groupe of roses and heart's- 
ease, executed on a kind of paper cut-work, which, 
on being lifted up, turned into a cage, enclosing i 
dove — tender emblem! — with all the rapidity of a 
change in a pantomime. There the Valentine was ; — 
equally kuown for Stephen's, by the savour of the 
verses and the flourish of the signature — the finest spe- 
cimen of poetry and penmanship, as my friend the 
schoolmaster triumphantly asserted, that had ever been 
seen in Aberleigb. "The force of writing could no 
farther go ;" so, this year, our " good apprentice" de- 
termined to come himself to be her personal Valentine, 
and to renew, if not complete, their early engagement. 

' On this determination being announced to Sally, it 
occasioned no smalt perturbation in that fair damsel, 
equally alarmed at the mental acroniplishmeats and 
the personal defects of her constant swain. In fact, 
her feeling towards Stephen bad been almost aa ideal 
and unsubstantial as the shadow of a rainbow. She 
liked to think of him, when she hod nothing better to 
do ; or to talk of him, when she had nothing belter to 
say ; or to be puzzled by his verses, or laughed at for 
nil homage ; but, as a real substantial Valentine, a 
present wooer, a future husband, and he so ugly, and 
a poet too— Oh dear ! ahe waa frightened to think of it! 
This impression first broke forth to his sister — who 
communicated the news of his intended arrival — in a 
variety of questions, as to Stephen's height, and size, 
and shape, and complexion ; especially as compared 
with Daniel Tubb's! and was afterwards displayed to 
that rustic adorer himself; not by words, indeed, but 
by the encouraging silence and saucy smile with which 
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rod the smartest 


as seen. 1 shall be your Valentine, 


ursued her swain 


" for I could hide 



basset, 



cockney rival, fr 

tinier than ever 

dandy that ever 

after all, Sally," ni 

him with the shadow of my fiat" 

' This was Valentine's-eve. Valentine"B-morn saw 
Sally eyeing the two rivals, through a peep-hole in her 
little check curtain, as they stood side-by-side, on the 
green, watching for the first glimpse of their divinity. 
Never was seen such a contrast. Stephen, whose ori- 
ginal square dwarfishness had fined down into s mi- 
niature dandy — sallow, strutting, and all over small — 
the very Tom Thumb of apprentices ! Daniel, taller, 
Hgger. ruddier, and heartier than ever — the actual 
oliath of country lada 1 Never was such a contrast 
ren. At length, Sally, laughing, blushing, and brid- 
aallied forth from the cottage — her huge roll 
:t, but not aa usual filled with rolls,, carried, not 
her bead, but in her hunds. " I'm your Valentine, 
Sally! am I not?" exclaimed Daniel Tubb, darting 
towards her, " you saw me first ; I know you saw me 
first," continued the ardent lover, proceeding to claim 
the salute usual on such occasions. " Pshaw ! non- 
sense ! let me alone then, Daniel, cant't you 1" was the 
reply of bis mistress, advancing to Stephen, who per- 
haps dazzled by the beauty, perhaps astounded by the 
height of the fair giantess, remained motionless and 
speechless on the other side of the road. " Would you 
like a ride in my "basket this fine morning, Mr. Stephen?" 
said the saucy lass, emptying all bia gifts, garters, pin- 
cushions, ribbons, and Valentines from their huge re- 
servoir, and depositing it on the ground at his feet 
" Don't be afraid ; I'll be bound to carry yon aa easily 
as the little Italian boy carries Mi tray of images. 
He's not half the weight of the rolls — is he, Daniel ?" 
pursued the unmerciful beauty. " For my part, I 
think he has grown shorter. — Come, do step in!" 
And, with the word, the triumphant Daniel lifted up 
the discomfited beau, placed him safely in the basket, 
and hoisted the burthen on Sally's head — to the un- 
speakable diversion of that saucy maiden, and the 
complete cure of Master Stephen's love. No need, 
after this, to declare which of the two rivals is Sally 
North's Valentine. I think, witli the little clerk, that 
they will be married at Whitsuntide, if not before.' 
Pp. 71—81. 

Among stones of such equal merit, we feel a 
little at a loss on what to ground our preference 
in making the extracts. Fortunately, however, 
for us, the season here helps us, and the follow- 
ing story may be received as a very timely offering : 

WMtnatEvt. 

"The pride of my heart and tha delight of myeyeaii 
my garden. Our bouse, which is in dimensions very 
much like a bird-cage, and might, with almost equal 
convenience, be laid on a shelf, or bung up in a tn 
would be utterly unbearable in warm weather, were 
not that we have a retreat out of doors, — and a ve 
pl ea sant retreat it ii. To make my readers fully coi 
prchandit, I must describe our whole territories. 

' Fancy a small plot of ground, with a pretty low 
irregular cottage atone end; a large granary, divided 
from the dwelling by a little court running along one 
side ; and a long thatched shed open towards the gar- 
den, and supported by wooden pillars, on the other. 
The bottom is bounded, half by an old wall, and half 
by an old paling, over which we aee a pretty distance 
of woody bills. The bouse, granary, wall and paling, 
are covered with vines, cherry-trees, rosea, hooey- 
suckles, and jessamines, with great clusters of tall 
hollyhocks running up between them ; a large elder 
overhanging the little gate, and a magnificent bay-tree, 
such a tree as shall scarcely be matched in these parte, 
breaking with its beautiful conical form the horizontal 
lines of the buildings. This is my garden ; and the 
long pillared shed, the sort of rustic arcade which runs 
along one side, parted from the flower-beds by a 
row of rich geraniums, is our out-of-door drawing 

' I know nothing so pleasant as to ait there on a 
summer afternoon, with the western sun flickering 
through the great elder-tree, and lighting up our gay 
parterres, where Sowers and flowering shrubs are set 
aa thick as grass in a" field, a wilderness of blossom, 
nterwoven, intertwined, wrealhy, garlandy, profuse 
beyond all profusion, where we may guess that there is 
such a thing as mould, but never see it. I know 
nothing so pleaaant aa to ait in tbe shade of that dark 
bower, with the eye resting on that bright piece of 
colour, lighted so gloriously by the evening sun, now 
" sc of the little birds, aa they%t 
of their neats — for there are alwaysr 



trees, honeysuckles, and China- rossa, which cover our 
walls — now tracing the gay gambols of the common 
butterflies as they sport around tbe dahlias ; now 
watching that rarer moth, which the country people, 
fertile in pretty names, call the bee-bird ;. that bird- 
like insect, which flutters in the hottest days over the 
sweetest flowers, inserting it* Ions; proboscis into the 
small tube of the jessamine, and hovering over the . 
scarlet blossoms of the geranium, whose bright colour 
seems reflected on its own feathery breast ; that insect 
which seems so thoroughly a creature of lie air, never 
at rest; always, even when feeding, self-poised^ and 
self-supported, and whose wings, in their ceaseless 
motion, have a sound so deep, so full, so lulling, so 
musical. Nothing so pleaaant as to sit amid that 
mixture of the flower and the leaf, watching the bee* 
bird ! Nothing so pleaaant to look at as my garden '. 
It ia quite a picture ; only unluckily it resembles a pic- 
ture in more qualities than one, — it is fit for nothing 
but to look at- One might as well think of walking in 
a.bit of framed canvas. There are walks to be sure— 
tiny .paths of smooth gravel, by courtesy called auch — 
but they arc so overhung by roses and lilies, and such 
gay encroocbers— so over-run by couvolrolus, and 
— —j mignonette, and other sweet strog- 



m well be no paths at 



Nobody thinks 



there might w 

of walking in my garden. Even May gHdes along 
with a delicate and trackless step, like a swan through 
the water ; and we, its two-footed denizens, are fain to 
treat it as if it were really a saloon, and go out for a 
walk towards sun-set, just aa if we had not been 
Bitting in the open air all day. 

' What a contrast from the quiet garden to the 
lively street! Saturday night is always a time of 
atir and bustle in our Village, and this is Whitsun- 
Eve, tbe pleasantest Saturday of all the year, when 
London journeymen and servant lads and lasses, 
■natch a short holiday to visit their families. A short 
and precious holiday, the happiest and liveliest of 
any: for even the gambols and merry-makings of 
Christmas offer but a poor enjoyment, compared with 
the rural diversions, the Mayings, revels, and cricket- 
matches, of Whitsuntide. 

' We ourselves are to have a cricket-match on Mon- 
day, not played by tbe men, who, since a certain mis- 
adventure with the Beecb-hillera, are, I am tony to 
say, rather chap-fallen, but by the hoys, who, zealous 
for the honour of their parish, and headstl by their bold 
leader, Ben Kirby, marched in a body to our antago- 
nists' ground the Sunday after our melancholy defeat, 
challenged the boys of that proud hamlet, and beat them 
nut and out on the spot. Never was a mote signal vic- 
tory. Our boya enjoyed this triumph with so Utile 
moderation, that it had like to have produced a very 
tragical catastrophe. The captain of tbe Beech-hill 
youngsters, a capital bowler, by name Amos Stone, en- 
raged pss t all bearing by the crowing of his adversaries, 
flung the ball at lien Kirby with so true an aim, that, if 
that sagacious leader hod not warily ducked his bead 
when he saw it coming, there would probably have 
been a coroner's inquest on tbe case, and Amos Stone 
would have been tried for manslaughter. He let fly 
with such vengeance, that the cricket-ball was found 
embedded in a bank of clay fire hundred yards off, as 
if it bad been a cannon-shot. Tom Coper and Farmer 
Thaokum, tbe umpires, both say that they never saw 
so tremendous a ball. If Amos Stone live to be a man, 
(I mean to say, if he be not banged first,) hell be a 
pretty player. He is coming here on Monday with his 
party to play the return match, the umpires having 
respectively engaged, Farmer Thackum that Amos thaU 
keep the peace, Tom Coper that Ben shall give no un- 
necessary or wanton- provocation — a nicely-worded 
lawyer-like clause, and one that proves Tom Coper 
bath his doubts of the young gentleman's discretion ; 
and, of a truth , to have J. I would not be Ben Kixby's 
surety, cautiously as the security is worded, — no ! not 
for a white double dahlia, the present object of my 
ambition. 

' This villsge of wr*sii swarming to-night like a hire 
of bees, and all the church bells round arc pouring out 
their merriest peals, aa if to coll them together. 1 must 
try to give some notion of tbe various figures. 

' First there is a groupe suited to Tenters, a cluster 
of out-of-door customers of the Rose, old benchers of 
the inn, who ait round s table smoking and drinking in 
high solemnity to the sound of Timothy's fiddle. Next, 
a masa of eager boys, the combatants of Monday, who 
are surrounding the shoemaker's shop, where an in- 
visible bole in their ball ia mending by Master Keep 
himself, under the joint superintendence of Ben Kirby 
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and outward deference far his umpire's ju.lgruent and 
experience, but managing to get tbe ball done his own 
nay after all ; whilst outside the shop, the rest of the 
eleven, the less-trusted commons, are shouting and 
bawling round Joel Brent, who is twisting the waxed 
twine round tbe bandies of the bats — tbe poor bats, 
which please nobody, which the taller youths are de* 
(pining as too little and too light, and r,he smaller ara 
abusing as too heavy and too Urge. Happy critics ! 
winning their match can hardly be a greater delight — 
even if to win it they be doomed 1 Farther down the 
street is the pretty black-eyed girt, Sally Wheeler, come 
home for a day's holiday from B., escorted by a tall 
footman in a dashing livery, whom she is trying to 
curtsy off before her deaf grandmother sees him. I 
wonder whether she will succeed ! 

' Ascending the hill are two couples of a different 
description. Daniel Tubb and his fair Valentine, 
walking boldly along like licensed levers; they have 
been asked twice in church, and are to be marnad on 



Tuesday; a 
each other. 



Mabel Green, the poor culprits of tbe wbeat-hoeSBif. 
Ah ! the little clerk hath not relented 1 The course of 
true love doth not yet run smooth in that quarter. 
Jem dodges along, whistling " cherry-ripe," pretending 
to walk by himself, and to be thinking of nobody ; but 
every now and then ha pauses in bis negligent saunter, 
and tarns round outright to steal a glance at Mabel, 
who, on her part, is making believe to walk with poor 
OHvc Hathaway, the lame mantua-maker, and even 
affecting to talk and to listen to that gentle, humble 
creature, as she points to tbe wild flowers on the com- 
mon, and the lambs and children disporting amongst 
the gone, but whose thoughts and eyes are evidently 
fixed on Jem Tanner, as she meets his backward 
glance with a blushing smile, and half springs forward 
to meet him ; whilst Olive has broken off the conver- 
sation as soon as she perceived the prc-occupation of 
her companion, and begun humming, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, two or three line* of Burns, whose " Whistle 
said I'll come to thee, my lore," and " Gi'e me a glance 
of thy bonny black ee*," were never better exemplified 
than m the couple before her. Really it is curious to 
watch them, and to aee how gradually tbe attraction 
of this tantalising vicinity becomes irresistible, and the 
rustic lover rushes to his pretty mistress like the 
needle to the magnet On they go, trusting to tbe 
deepening twilight, to the little clerk's absence, to the 
good humour jjf the happy lads and lasses, who are 
passing and repassing on all sides — or rather, perhaps, 
in a happy oblivion of the cross uncle, the kind vil- 
lagers, the squinting lover, and tbe whole world. On 
they trip, linked arm in arm, be trying to catch a 
glimpse of her glowing face under her bonnet, and she 
hanging down her head and avoiding his gaze with a 
mixture of modesty and coquetry, which well becomes 
the rural beauty. On they go, with a reality and 
intensity of affection, which must overcome all ob- 
stacles ; and poor Olive follows with an evident sym- 
pathy id their happiness, which makes her almost 
as enviable as they ; and wa pursue our walk amidst 
tbe moonshine and the nightingales, with Jacob Front's 
cart looming in the djatflnce, and tbe merry sounds of 
Whitsuntide, the snout, the laugh, and the song, 
echoing all around us, like " noises of the air." '— 
Pp. 146 — 152. 
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JU™™ in 1827, By H. 0. Ward, £.;., hi, Majaty'i 
Chargi tCAffairtt in that Country, during the years 
1825, 1826, and part of 1827. 2 vols. 8vo., with 
plates and map*. Colbnro. London, 1828. 



According to Mr. Ward's account, Mexico 
cannot, during the present century, be a manu- 
facturing country. But her mines and her agri- 
culture will enable her, with only common in- 
dustry, to enjoy all the advantages of transatlantic 
arts, and to bring to her own dour the luxuries of 
the highest civilisation. 

From the time of the conquest until the com- 
mencement of the revolution, the trade of Mexico 
was confined to the two ports of Acapulco and 
Vera Cruz. According to Humboldt's estimate, 
in 1803, the exports of Mexico consisted an- 
nually of 21,780,000 dollars, and tbe imports of 
14,650,000. Tbe first effect of the revolution of 
16121, was to occasion a sudden decrease in the 
commercial intercourse of Mexico with Europe; 



which was reduced, in three 
from twenty-one millions and a half of dollars, 
millions, to which It fell in 1823. 



This sudden, and apparently unnatural, 4 

■'■- '-~ the consumption of the cejnntry, a 



the 



very moment when it was first allowed ■ 
the advantages of a free trade with Europe, is 
justly attributed, by Mr. Ward, in part to the 
simultaneous removal of all those by whom the 
commercial wants of Mexico bad been previously 
supplied, and to the time which foreign adven- 
turers required, in order to make the necessary 
arrangements for entering upon a field which was 
entirely new to them. It was not until the begin- 
ning or 1824, that the commercial intercourse with 
Mexico acquired a new activity. In that year, the 
trade of Alvarado and Vera Cruz rose from six to 
sixteen millions and a half of dollars ; while that 
with Tampico, which employed alone 5000 tons 
of American shipping, must have raised the total 
amount of the imports and exports of the year to 
something very near the former average of 
21,545,606 dollars. The progress made since 
that time it is impossible exactly to define, al- 
though, from the following produce of the cus- 
tom-house, and the number of vessels employed 
in the Mexican trade, it would appear to be very 
considerable : 

In IBS4, the customs produced during tne whole year, 4 h jlGi.iiB 



' This,' says Mr. Ward, ' is not to be regarded as in- 
dicating a failure on the part of the companies, but 
merely as proving that the capital introduced by them 
shad not then proved an equivalent for tbe capital pre- 
viously withdrawn ; or, at all events, that time had not 
been allowed to repair tbe ruinous consequences of the 

sudden abstract' ».!..-...-... 

of all mining w 



Id 1823, the number of vessels which cleared 
out within the province of Vera Cruz, not extend- 
ing to Tambico, was 116, the tonnage of which 
amounted to about 10,000 tons. In 1824, 176 
vessels entered the ports of Alvarado and Vera 
Cruz, the tonnage of which amounted to 18,730 
tons. In fine, in the course of 1826, 1,273 vessels 
entered the Mexican porta: 

' It must be admitted,' says Mr. Ward, ' that Ibis 
extraordinary increase of activity in the intercourse 
between the New and the Old World, taken in con- 
junction with the rise in the customs from four to eight 
millions of dollars, (allowing something less than one 
million for the two months not included in the receipts 
of 1826,) augurs well in favour of the growing import 
ance of Mexican trade. It may not, indeed, as yet 
realise the golden visions of those wl 
garded the 

wealth ; but it certainly 
apirit of commercial enl 
ulterior advantages.'— -Vol. L p. 445, 446. 

And again : 

' If changes are judiciously made, and tbe duties so 
reduced as to bring aW imports more within the reach 
of tbe great body of consumers, (who are now either 
excluded from the market, or forced to purchase their 
supplies from illicit traders,) 1 am inclined to believe, 
that the whole expenses of the Republic may be pro- 
vided for by the produce of the customs alone.' — 



Vol. i. 



>. 474. 
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Mexico, already so abundantly provided by 
nature, on account of her agriculture, is still 
richer by her mineral wealth ; and, indeed, 
' Mexico, without her mines,' says Mr. Ward, 
' notwithstanding the fertility of her soil, and ttss 
vast amount of her former agricultural prodi 
can never rise to any importance 
nations.' — Vol; i. pp. 155. 

The annual average produce of the mines of 
Mexico, before the revolution, amounted to 
24,000,000 of dollars, and the average export* to 
22,000,000. Since the revolution, the produce 
has been reduced to 11,000,000 of dollars, while 
the exports in specie have averaged 13,587,052 
dollars in each year. This decrease was, accord- 
ing to Mr. Ward, the consequence of the sudden 
abstraction of the portion of the Spanish capital, 
that still remained in the country, after the declar- 
ation of independence in 1821. ' In 1825, the 
foreign capitals recently invested began to produce 
some effect ; but, in 1826, the total amount of 
the coinage in the five mints of the Republic did 
not exceed 7,463,300 dollars, when, in 1819, the 
amount of the coinage, in the capital alone, was 
12,030,515 dollars. 



in different parts of tbe republic of Mexico. Mr. 
Ward enters into very minute particulars on the 
names and administration of these companies, the 
nominal capital of each, the capital actually in- 
vested, the states in which their labours are car- 
rying on, and the future prospects of every one 
of these companies. According to bis statement, 
a British capital to the amount of nearly three 
millions sterling, is actually invested in the Mexi- 
can mines, from which at least twelve millions 
of dollars rtrust have been disbursed in Mexi- 
co; and he thinks that, in 1830, that capital 
will return, in addition to the amount of the 
silver, now raised, 13,000,000 of dollars, which 
would make a total of about twenty millions of 
dollars, and should it do so, tbe increase after- 
wards will be gradual, but progressive; new 
mines will be brought into activity as tbe present 
scarcity of capital diminishes ; and, provided 
public tranquillity be not disturbed, there is 
reason to believe that the produce of the mine* 
of Mexico will be, in 1835, nearly equal to the 
annual average amount derived from them before 
the revolution. 'In all,' adds Mr. Ward, 'I have 
given produce, not profits ; for these, of course, 
depend upon the manner in which the operations 
of tbe companies are conducted.' The Anglo. 
Mexican Company alone had expended, in Sep. 
tember, 1826, nearly 3O,tW0/. in salaries to men, 
almost all of whom have now been dismissed; 
and full 100,000'. in machinery, not one-twentieth 
part of which either has been, or ever can be, 
made use of; while the German Company, by a 
judicious selection made upon the spot, and 'by 
using miners of great experience and activity, 
lias lost nothing, and done more (in proportion) 
in less time, and with a smaller capital, than any 
of the foreign companies established iu New 
Spain, and thus has assured its complete success. 

As to the ultimate result of the mining opera- 
tion, we have Utile hesitation in thinking that it 
may pay, before three yews have elapsed, an 
interest to tbe adventurers who have invested 
their capital in this undertaking. 

From the preceding remarks on the population, 
agriculture, trade, and mines of Mexico, we are 
inclined to conclude with Mr. Ward, that this 
country possesses tbe means of maintaining, in 
abundance, a population infinitely superior to the 
present number of its inhabitants ; — that, although, 
from die peculiar position of the country, the 
agricultural wealth of the table-land is not likely 
to be brought into the European market, it en- 
sures the general prosperity of tbe interior]; while 
the cotton, coffee, sugar, indigo, cocoa, and other 
productions of the coasts, will form, in the course 
of a few years, a very considerable mass of ex- 
portable commodities; that these, in conjunc- 
tion with the cochineal and the precious metals, 
mutt lender the external trade of New Spain 
highly interesting to Europe ; while the amount 
of the population, and the absence of manufac- 
tories, giverto the internal consumption of the 
country an importance which none of the other 
new States of Americapossesses; that, at hist, the 
ability of Mexico to meet her engagements, under 
moderately good management, is beyond any 
doubt, provided the general tranquillity of the 
republic shall not be again disturbed, and the 
mines, these very seeds of the opulence of the 
country, may be restored to their natural level, 
and produce their tormesnfruits. 

After having consid i " , ° i1 Mexico in an agricul- 
tural, commercial, ai ncial Light, we will 
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follow oar author in his excursions through the 
interior of the provinces of the new Republic, 
and endeavour to ascertain, with him, the moral 
state of the population of New Spain. ™ 

A traveller relates, that he journeyed all over 
Murcia, from Carthagena to Madrid, without 
seeing a single looking-glass. Wen in the hair- 
dresser*' shops. Need we, therefore, be surprised, 
— is we lately asked in citing this circumstance 
in a Paris periodical, — neevwe be surprised al 
the state of ignorance and misery into which 
South America is plunged, since we know that 
she has received her civilisation from Old Spain? 
The immense space of water that lies between 
them has been no barrier against the introduction 
of Castiliao ttoblta into the bosom of the New 
Continent. In traversing Old Spain, as well u 
the New one, we not only listen to the same dia- 
lect, but we meet with the same customs, the 
same vices, and the same intermixture of good 
and bad qualities. The provinces of the new re- 
public are, at present, as poor as those of the 
ancient monarchy ; not that they want natural re- 
sources, but that the inhantants want that spirit 
of industry which is necessary to turn them to 
account. 

' We found at Santa F<5 the first specimen of the 
sort of accommodation that we were to expect on 
our journey through the Tferrn Calieete of Mexico. 
Tba village was composed of ' five or six Indian 
hut*, rattier mora spacious than some which we 
afterwardi met with, but builtofbamboo*, and thatched 
with palm-leave*, with a portico of similar materials 
before the door. The canes, of which the sides are 
composed, are' placed at so resjaecuble a distance 
from each other as to admit boV light and air; — 
this renders windows unnecessary. A door there is, 
which leads at once into the principal apartment ; in 
Which father and mother, brother* and sisters, pigs 
and poaltry, all lodge together ft amicable confusion. 
In kim instance*, a subdivision is sttempied, by sus- 
pMilinf a saas, or two, in such a manaer a* to parti- 
tioaoffi corner of tbe room; but this in usually thought 
superfluous The kitchen occupies a separate hut. 
The beds are sometimes raised on a little frame-work 
of cane, but much oftener consist of a square mat 
placed upon the ground ; while a few gourds for con- 
taining water, some large riaaaea for orangeade, a 
atone for grinding mail*, and a litth coarse earthen- 
w*re, compose the whole stock of domestic ulenai]*.'— - 
VeJ.ii.pp.ir*— 180. 

The capital of Mexico, and that of Old Spain, 
bear a striking resemblance to each other; ruins 
and rubbish obstraot the prospect of the finest 
buildings — and we behold the inhabitants of 
Mexico, like those of Madrid, viking in the 
heat of the sun with the same apathy and indif- 
ference. The styles of living in each metropolis 
are nearly similar — at seven in the niotttng, they 
take chocolate, — they breakfast at ten, and go to 
mass — and afterwards they are engaged in the 
usual business of the day till two o'clock. They 
then enjoy the tieita till four, when business re- 
commence*, and is continued till six : after that, 
chocolate is again taken; they then repair to the 
churches for evening prayers. They sup early, 
and go in the evening to the theatre or to the 
UrtuTw to sing a bolao or dance a fandango. 

Mr. Ward passes too rapidly over the customs 
of the countries which he visits, and does not 
sire us a sufficiently clear insight into the pecu- 
liarities of the people of Mexico- Bu^ : after an 
attentive observation, it will be evident there 
exist* a very strong resemblance between their 
manner* and those of Old Spain. like the 
women of Andalusia, and those of New Grenada, 
the females of the table-land of Mexico are co- 
quettish, animated, and graceful. Their coetume 
is the tame— At meatiiia — and their feature* simi- 
lar—their eye* ara black and full of expression— 
their faces pale, susceptible of quietness and 
vivacity— their feet are diminutive, their gait is 
grave and graceful, and, in short, if not com- 
pletely beautiful, they ore, in genera], in spite of 
the dictum of M. Beaufroy, attractive and in- 
teresting, even with the, disagreeable habit of 
smoking el Cigtn Other imitation of the 



tenmtai of Old Grenada. Like the subjects of 
the monarchy, the citizens of the new republic 
are vain, slot hftfl, careless, and. at the same time, 
hospitable, brave, and firm in adyerslty. The same 
propensitieffefe visible in both lotions ; 4fee setrar, 
the nightluerenadea, K au, ing of every dMripuon, 
cock-fighting, the promenades at the alameda, of 
which; Mr. Ward gives a very curious account, 
ami ally constitute the favourite amusements of the 
inhabitants of the Peninsula, and those of Mexico. 
To complete the parallel, the superstitions of 
Mth nations are simj^rly senseless and ridicu- 
lous ; and as term a belief exists at Mexico, in 
the miracles of Notre Dame de Ouadaloupe, the 
patron saint of the republic, as is to be found, 
throughout all Gallicia, in the miracles of Saint 
James of Compostella, 

What wc hare observed respecting the defects 
and vices of the Mexicans, would incline us to 
doubt whether that nation is destined to hold an 
important post in the world, were we not con- 
vinced, as we really are, that it is human insti- 
tutions that make the man ; and, under an active 
and enlightened Government, any people may 
become intelligent and industrious. Mr. Ward 
himself inclines to this doctrine, and even M. 
Beaufroy, whose book is a continual satire on 
republican institutions— he who could not disco- 
ver more than eight lady-like women in all 
Mexico — is, nevertheless, compelled to confess 
that, even before his departure from the capital, 
very rapid and striking improvements had taken 
place In the manners' of society. All travel- 
lers agree in describing the Mexicans as strong, 
vigorous, and rather full of intelligence, and Mr. 
WaH'a book contains a variety of facts, offensive^ 
perhaps, to the rather royalist taste of this gen- 
tleman, which prove that this republican equality 
which is established in Mexico, has powerfully 
contributed to obliterate the distinction of castes 
which existed before the declaration of indepen- 
dence, and has tended to elevate the character 
of the lower classes of the nation. 

We hare already pointed out the principal im- 
provements carried on in Mexico, subsequent 
to the declaration of independence ; and we shall 
.content ourselves with introducing a fact, which 
Ve borrow from the work of Mr. Ward, at a ra- 
tional ground for ots&txpecpttlont : 

' Before the revolution, the streets of the capital 
were infested with a race of naked lazzaroni, whose 
numbers were supposed to amount to nearly twenty 
thousand, and who were, at once, the disgrace and 
the bane of all public placet. Thi* clau has now 
almost totally disappeared ; ctething has become so 
common that none appear without it. In the mining 
district*, a similar change has occurred ; and, as the 
resource* of the country develop tfiemuive*, there is 
little rionbt that it will gradually spread Into the most 
remote provinces.' — Vol. i. pp. 22, 23. 

The reforms brought about by the Republican 
Government of Mexico are numerous, though 
they may be Inadequate to produce ibe prosperity 
of this new state. The liberty of religious wor- 
ship is not yet recognised t the judicial system of 
the republic, which Mr. Ward passes over in 
Jjknce, a wretched regncy of Old Spain, it iocen- 
fpiou* and incoherent, and csajli for a thorough- 
paced reformation ; public institution*, about 
which, alto, Mr. Ward says nothing, fail in re- 
ceiving encouragement from the executive power ; 
the public road* are abominable t the mo*t fertile 
land* are still destitute of cultivation) and a popu- 
lation of eight millions of inhabitants is, in a 
meaner, wasted over a surface of more than one 
hundred thousand square leagues, which might 
easily sustain one hundred millions of inhabitants. 
In tbe actual state of circumstance*, the internal 
conveyance of merchandises is nearly impossible, 
so that Mr. Ward aaya I 

' Th* difficulty of communication between the snart- 
titue province* and the table-land, makes wheat an ob- 
ject of luxury to tbe people of the former ; for, Strang* 
a* the assertion maf appear, in the present state of the 
roads, it would be easier and cheaper For towns, upon 
the eastern and western coatV to draw their supplies 



Thus, while the wheat rots in the wide plains of 



ctimstance which completes the parallel between 
Old and New bain, since the tame and tunilar 
effect* are manifested in the plains of Castile, 
and in the mountains of Gailicia. 

This review will enable the reader to form to 
estimate of the importance of Mr. Ward's publi- 
cation i for, though we have already alluded to 
some deficiencies, and have reason to complain 
that the author has not given u* sufficiently ample 
information, respecting the system of administra- 
tion pursued by the actual Government of Mexico, 
and some particulars of the men at the head of 
attain, yet we consider this work as the beat sad 
most complete that has been hitherto published 
on this subject. The style Is perspicuous, the 
distribution of tbe matter is judicious, the map* 
are well executed, and the plates do ample juetsk 
to the delineatory talents of Mr*. Ward. 
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The Englith in Franet. B$ th* jtvthur tf • The Mag. 

Itik b> Half.' 3 vol*. 12mo. Saunders Hal Otltv. 

London, 1828. 

Thi class of novels to which ' The Bmrliih in 
France' belongs, has originated in the lore of 
travelling, and a superabundance) of published 
tours. The one, carrying men of all tastes and 
dispositions abroad, where those who have a talent 
for observation find the most engaging objects to 
employ it ; and tbe other, inducing them to threw 
the result of their observation* into any other form 
than that of diaries or travel*. The public be* 
gained considerably by this. There at no better 
method of delineating national character than by 
a well-told tale; and, by Introducing different per- 
sonages to our acquaintance, every scene has ad- 
ditional brightness and distinctness. 
. The publication now before us contains a 
variety of tale*, each exhibiting some amuainr, 
trait, either of foreign charatjk, or of coMi- 
nental fashion* engrafted on English feetiruri. 
For the proof of their merit in thi* respect, 
we mutt refer our readers to the work itself, 
which well deserves a place among the best of 
the light works of the day. The chapter which 
best aults our purpose for extJict, is that relating 
the ' Adventure of a Tar,' which is told in a very 

lively manner. The subject of thUliule 

was a Lieutenant in the English navy, 
ing a small sloop of war, which cruised off the 
north- western coast of France, and amused itself 
incessantly in the moat desperate attack* on the 
enemy's vessels. It w*t But; however, In skir- 
mishing under a fog with some stray schooner, 
or in way-laying the fishing-smacks that ventured 
out to tea, that Lieutenant was left to em- 
ploy his courage or his Invention. Orders were 
seat hiin to distribute a number of printed pro- 
clamations along the coast. They were full of 
inflammatory matter against the Emperor, and 
warm appeals to the people in favour of the 
exiled Bourbon*. The commander of the sloop 
was too much interested in an affair which seemed 
to be of such importance, and called for the exercise 
of so much boldness, to Intrust the management 
of it to another. He accordingly set off to exe- 
cute the mission himself. He was put ashore one 
night to the north of Staples — posted the procla- 
mations on tsmvery sentry-boxes of the guards, 
on the cannon, and on the door of the Prefecture. 
But when he had completed hi* purpose, and was 
about to return, he found the alarm had been 
raised, and that he was cut off on every aide from 
escape. His boat was ordered to wait for him off 
a cape between Wimereax and Arahleteiue. What 
followed, we leave the author to relate in Us own 
words ! 

• The daylight at length began to gllmwr, and .by 
to eid in fain did the boats ere* of tlie-dWrf endca- 
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tout to descry the figure of thetr commander on the 
appointed shore. Fatally separated from them , it found 
bun still Id the gamut, ns it is called, of Wiinereui. 
A more desolate tpot could not bare been chosen for a 
brave man to BMtt his fata. It consisted of a cluster 
of sand-hilb, of which the material!, washed away from 
the hfarh placet of the coast, were (we bone in on the 
Bat country by tba tide. la tb.it manner the ocean 
forms a barrier against itself, which alone preserrea the 
valleys and low gronnda on this weather-beaten coast 
from being Inandated and converted into so many et- 
toaries at every high tide. Even for this pnrpoae, thote 
hills of shifting materials would not prove sufficient, 
bnt for the tea-thistle and marine ruth, which, with 
other shrubs and herbs, take root, and give consistency 
to the soiL In disastrous and disorderly periods, the 
wretched Inhabitant* of the region have torn away these 
shrubs for fuel ; and the consequence has been — it wss 
the esse during the early part of the Revolution — that 
the sea has poured in and overwhelmed the region 
beyond. Now, however, severe edicts forbid such 



not only protected, bat frequently planted for the secu- 
rity of the barrier. 

* Notwithstanding lb utility, a more dreary place 
cannot be conceived ; and none indeed are known to 
enter it, save the hard* sportsmen, who hire it for the 
Benson's shooting, fffre, then, did the morning break 
upon Lien tenant — , who, exhausted with his journey, 
hit watching, and hit unsuccessful efforts, had sunk for 
a short time to teak refreshment in repose. After * 
survey round, in which he heard the neoring shouts of 
his, enemies on all sides, he thought it best to widen 
and prepare the aperture of a rabit-burrow for his re- 
ception. Into this he sunk himself, covering his lurking- 
place with a thicket of sea-holly : bis enemies soon 
pen e tra ted in search of him, trod near and around him, 
poked with their bayonets in to rabbit-boles and thickets ; 
but none made the sought discovery. Here he remained 
nutil two hour* after noon : his stock of biscuit was 
exhausted. He hoped, however, to find bis enemies 
not so vigilant that evening ss they had been the pre- 
ceding one. They bad been gone for some time ; all 
sound and clamour bad died away, and the sailor 
thought he might step forth to reconnoitre. His ene- 
roisnj were too running for him i aware that he most 
bs bidden, they lay hi wait, silent, and pretending to 
have departed, expecting, aa took place, that he would 
venture forth. He had taken but a few slept, when 
the raised cry of one of those on the watch warned the 
poor Briton thai he waa discovered, and called his ene- 
mies to the capture. 

* Fight was madness ; Lieutenant struck out 

and ran. His Impulse: was to gain the sen, and trust 
himself to it, even •Smmiug. The smbuscadr was, 
however, 'Iwixt him and it. He ran, nevertheless, 
southwards, hoping that some ravine, or turn of the 
coast, would allow him to gain the beach. The French 
did not fire. The orders of the exasperated comman- 
dant were, no doubt, to take him alive. There was no 
possibility of his escape. The young conscripts enjeyed 
the novelty of chasing an enemy, and followed with 
ahouta of alacrity and triumph. The, commandant 
himself was at their head, and had the gMGnd permitted 
him to make use of a horse, he might soon have over- 
taken the fugitive. 

' The tatter, In the mean time, gained upoo their 
pursuers, who still, however, keep between him and the 
coast, and his flight teemed directed toward* an old verit- 
able chateau, for It was castle-like in sppearance, which 
seemed built to catch every breath of wind from tea. 
Some withered trees stood around it, aa if to afford a 
shelter, that they seemed to need. For they stretched 
landwards, in an imploring attitude, and, indeed, put 
forth follaga only in that direction. Thither the fugitive 
directed his course,— why, or with what hope, It not 
easily conceived. Even if he could enter, he could not 
hope to defend it. 

' The possessor of the chateau, or at any rate hit 
tenant, was the commandant himself, whose family at 
the very time occupied it, no doubt, for the salubrity 
of the sea-hrease*, and the convenience of its position to 
bisdnties, 

' With no wiser instinct, however, than that of the 
over- bunted Cox, the unfortunate sailor rushed toward* 
the bleak chateau, entered its court, its door, and 
rushed up a short stair into the saloon. A lady was 
seated there, as also a boy, her ton apparently, at her 
feet. Ere (he could recover from her surprise, the In- 
truder mads known who he waa, his imminent danger, 
and craved refuge and concealment. It waa not to be 
' ™ perhaps Mkedwithout expectation- 



where ; that it was 1 (he residence of the commandant' 
that she was his wife, and that there wo* no possibility, 
no chance. The door below was dashed open; the 
pursuers rushed up. 

' Aa the commandant himself entered, a legion at his 
back, the fugitive, taking, aa it appeared, an ungensavui 
advantage of the lady's compassion, seized her sun, 
bore him in her despite to the farthest corner of thai 
apartment, and putting a pistol to the child's temple, 
called upon hi* pursuer to delist. 

' The terrified commandant, though prepared to 
close with bis enemy, shrunk back from bit posture of 
determination ; whilst the mother of the child, unable 
to move a limb or utter a cry, held forth her hands in 
agony and powerlessness. ' 

* " A life for a life, if you persist, or move a step," 
cried the seaman, " I know the fate reserved for me, if 
taken. Let me spring from this window and gain the 
beach un pursued, or — " 

' " It is mine only son," cried the commandant, 
hesitating. 

' " So much the better," observed the seaman, coolly. 

' "I cannot palter," (frontier was the word,) " with 
my duty," said the commandant, hesitating still. 

' The mother shrieked, and the shriek went to the 
tool of the seaman, who menaced a barbarity that he 
would have died a thousand deaths ere he could have 
committed. 

' "■You are a cowardly ruffian to hsve believed me 
capable of it," said the seaman, who wronged his ad- 
versary by tile reproach, inasmuch at bit determined 
look fully bespoke the act be threatened. Ashe spoke, 
ha flung himself against the window, went through it, 
bn', fell, and, ere he could rise, more than twenty 
fellows were around or upon him, and the gallant Lieu- 
tenant was a captive. 

' He wse conveyed into the town with shout* of 
triumph, his captors amusing themselves by adorning 
him with the numbers of his own proclamation that he 
had scattered ; end treated with every ignominy and 
harshness, he waa committed for that evening to the 
military prison. , 

' Thetakingofaspy,snd more especially the threat- 
ened execution of one, made, of course, a mightv noise 
and bustle throughout the department of the Pas de 
Calais. Aw of the progress of the Allies, the invete- 
rate comma flint pressed the trial, and every interme- 
diate step that was to precede his final aaugeance. The 
citizens, nevertheless, Bonapartisls aseahey were, had 
no such sanguinary wishes, but rather commiserated 
the brave man. The fishermen felt sol] more sympathy, 
and resolved amongst eaeh other to return Lieutenant 
*s post kindness sad forbearance to them, by res- 
cuing him at any hazard. 

' They kept their designs secret with ease, as they 
form quite a different class from the rest of the popula- 
tion, with whom they bold no sort of inlercnnfle but 
for the purposes 6t buying and selling. In order to 
mask their intentions, they took occasion to display 
the utmost fury against the spy ; and their vocifera- 
tion* for sunken boats and lost cargoes, of which they 
accused loudly the commander of the Ariel, resounded 
In the cars of the commandant, as also in thote of the 
pretended victim, who wss sta loss to account for gra- 
■ --* — inveteracy. 
m the mili 
scene of trial, wss a considers! 
captive more than once meditated the possibility of es- 
cape, as he was brought back and forward. He was 
not msnscled; bnt the guard was always too Wrong for 
the hope or this attempt As he returned from condem- 
nation, the prisoner and escort were surrounded by an 
immense throng of fishermen and their wive*, and these 
last were neither the least active nor least vociferous. 
They cried, "Death to the spy I" "Down with the 
corsair !" " Cursed Englishman I where are our men 
and our vessels ?" — and ssamart volley of stones, seem- 
ingly intended for the pnoner, but really overwhelm- 
ing the escort, made the soldiers think it wal most 
prudent for them to give up the victim of popular fury. 
And as he wse to be banged on the morrow, the fata 
that at present was imminent over bin), wss less igno- 
minious than that which justice threatened. 

' The fishermen and women, therefore, carried off 
their prey without opposition, or rather drove it before 
them, petting and snouting, and, in many instances, 
severely wesBding one another, that, the earnettnet* of 
their rage might not be called in question. The sol 
diets followed, however, tiimi lafcl mistrustful, through 
:* and pastagwsrhy which the Victim 



find the- mangled body of their lata prisoner at every 
step; on the contrary, victim and avengers disap- 
peared. They were no sooner pot of sight of the 
military, than the brawny fishermen, seising Lieute- 
nant , bore him at full epeed, each holding' a limb, 

through tbeir suburb ; again putting him upon bit feet, 
and chasing him before them, as they emerged upon 
the quay. There, chasing and abusing, they directed 
him towards a little pilot-boat that lay moored at 'the 
extremity of the wooden pier. " There's your home, 
brother tar," cred they, pointing to the waves. Lieu- 
tenant shook the hand oC the speaker, plunged in, 

gained the skiff iu'a trice, unmoated it, hoisted its 
toil, and swept out of the harbour, ere a single shot 
could be brought to bear upon him.' — Vol. li, pp. 143 
—154. 



M-COBMAC ON SrAMMBBiua. 



A Trceliic « the Couie and Curt of Hesitation of 
Speech or Stammering, aiducmercd by Henry M'Cor- 
mac, Al.H, Mania: of She Roymi College of Surgeont 
of Edinburgh, and of the Society of Natural Hillary, 
Belfait, tfc. Ifc. t\c. Post Sro., pp. 112. Longman 
and Co. London, 1S2S. 
Wtt remember, about twelve months since, to 

have teen a paragraph, in a number of the most 

Kipular journals, announcing that the King of the 
eiherrands had purchased, for a large turn, of 
some individual whose name we hare forgotten, 
the lately discovered tecret of effectually curing 
stammering and defects of utterance. Some of 
our contemporaries, too, mentioned, with an air 
of mystery, the success which had attended the 
efforts of a few practitioners in London and else- 
where, who bad practised in the wonderful dis- 
covery ; and we nave heard, that one gentleman, 
who invariably ■ linear* his patients to secresy, hat, 
on some occasions, received so high a sum as one 
hundred guineas for the communication of the 
mystical remedy. 

We were inclined to consider that there was a 
vast deal of quackery in all this, till we received, 
a few days back, a pamphlet entitled a detail of 
the ' Progress of the Brosterian System for the 
effectual removal of impediments of Speech,' &c. 
This little volume contains a variety of testimo- 
nials, from numerous individuals who have beet], 
for the last four or five year*, under the care of John 
Broeter, Esq., P.A.S.E., in the treatment of all 
whose cases he teem* to have been satisfactorily. 
If not thoroughly, successful t but, throughout hit 
book, the method of hit singular cure is stu- 
diously concealed, to much so, in fact, ae to create 
an intense curiosity in the minds even of those 
who are to fortunate as not to require his aid. 
This Important discovery, this cabalistic mystery, 
is now brought to light ; and the work before us 
by Dr. M'Cormac, contains a full exposition of 
the lone-treasured arcanum. 

We identify the two, because stammering can 
onljtproceed from oks organic oautei and, this 
cause being known, its cure it easy ; to that, Dr. 
M'Cormac having tasrnonstrated the one, we 
can have no doubt as to the efficacy of the other ; 
and, in fact.al) the h into obscurely scattered through 
Mr. Brown's book, apply, without fall or excep- 
tion, to Dr. IWCormars theory. ! 

Before proceeding further, however, it is neces- 
sary to do the latter gentleman the justice to say, 
that the discovery now announced by htm is his 
own. He is not declaring a piece of imported 
knowledge, bnt the retuManf personal inveetlga- 
J — let him, however, speak for himtalf : 

important information which I have the h*p- 

' '-[ ta the following pages, is fnde- 

my owV not being acquired from the ex- 
perience of others, but arising in my own ■ ' 



tiasu let 
^Ine b 

feasibly D 

_ consideration of the nature of the a. , ._ 
true my attention wss Jed to It by accident ; but, bar- 
ing been ones turned in the direction of truth, it con- 
tinned so till 1 had arrived at a satisfactory eon elusion, 
without a communication with any human Mag. 

' I cannot, of course, say that no other person waa 
in potiesaion of the means before me ; I do not 
assert, that I was the first to maie the discovery ; 
but I allege that I tin tfaajr*t4u commmitkat* it If 
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doubt that- soma are) of removing; hesitation of speech, 
Ibey have preferred converting their knowledge into a 
source of mere perianal emolument ; whilst I, without 
t*Ung "pan royselrto blame them, have preferred the 
mental satisfaction arising from the consciousness of 
benefiting my fellow-creature* at large, to any other 
motive, however lucrative Or promising.' — Pp. vii, viii. 

After this declaration, equally honourable to 
the head and the heart of the Doctor, he proceeds 
to detail the circumstances which first induced 
turn to torn his attention to the subject : 

* Being in the city of New York, in the latter end f 
the year 1826, I wai given to understand , that a Mm. 
Leigh of that city wax in poss essi on of means, which 
(he exercised with sucrsm, for the removal of stutter- 
ing or stammering. I aid not pay at first, nor would 
I subsequently have paid, much attention to this piece 
of information, (as I should hare merely noticed it as 
a new instance of charlatanism,) but it was alsoaccom- 

- paniedwith the assurance that Mrs. Leigh had obtained, 
from several of the medical gentlemen of New York, 
(man incapable of landing their names wUMIt to shield 

- an imposture,) certificates declaring their belief in the 
truth of ber allegations; they were also, 1 waa told, 
admitted into her confidence, after a solemn assurance, 
on their parts, that they would not betray it. Hence 
they became, without the possibility of failure, compe- 
tent judges of ber method of proceeding, and of the 
results. In this, indeed, they could not be mistaken ; 
they saw that the same means invariably produced the 
Same results, and gave their testimony accordingly in 
favour of Mrs. Leigh's system. 

' I was much gratified at the receipt of this intelli- 
gence, in it gave me every reason to believe that stam- 
mering, which 1 had hitherto believed incurable, was by 
■ no means so, but quite the reverse ; at the same time, 
, I waa grieved to think, that a discovery of so much im- 
portance to mankind should be exercised only for the 
benefit of those few whose tame and fortune permitted 
their having access to Mrs. Leigh's services. 

' This account, indeed, greatly excited my curiosity 
as to the means by which an affliction so grievous, and 
hitherto irremediable, could be removed or alleviated ; 
but, unless by the exercise of whatever intellectual sa- 

Clty I possessed, 1 saw no means of arriving at the 
■wledge I was in quest of, so as to be able to com- 
municate it My regret at this, however, was much 
abated, when I considered that what another had done, 
I might possibly do likewise. 

1 It occurred to me, that the best way to begin, 
would be to consider the nature of the disease, and, if 
possible, to unravel the process of its action. This 1 
did, with the desired result; and, to my satisfaction, 
found that the cause hitherto so inscrutable, was one, 
not only easy to be understood, but capable of being 
annihilated with the utmost facility, in a short time, by 
any one who was,, with myself, aware of the secret. 

' My. delight at the discovery, though great, waa cer- 
tainly not to be compared with any astonishment, from 
its extreme simplicity, at its not having been sooner 



with the supposition, 
t stammering was in general a vicious habit of 
speech, whose arigin and real nature remained to be 
yet discovered. 1 commenced with calling to mind the 
mode of utterance attempted by stammerers ; and I 
repeated to myself, with all the correctness of which 
my imagination was capable, the procedure which 

. stammerers employ when speaking or about to speak. 
By the practice and consideration oF those means, it 
suddenly occurred to me, that stuttering was such as 
I have already informed die reader, an attempt to speak 
when the lungs are in a state of collapse. But stall it 
seemed so wonderfully simple, that, although I could 
trace no fallacy in my deductions, I resolved not to be 
satisfied, until 1 had pot them to the test of experi- 
ment. This it was not in my power to accomsdish, 

. the remains of the passing year, and part of tbHext, 
being occupied by two successive tour* in the United 
Stales ; during which, the reason Till be obvious why 

. 1 did not choose to communicate my process to any 
second person by word or letter. Returning at length 
to Europe, in the latter end of the year 1827, 1 essayed 

. the truth of my theory on more than one individual, — 
when my experiments were crowned with perfect suc- 
cess j but, from that time to the present, circumstances 
did not permit me to lay the results of my discovery 
before the public'— Pp. 32—34. 

Such is the plain, unvarnished tile of the dis- 
covery of this in**] s information f and, in a 



few pages further, the author gives a more full 
and satisfactory account of this theory: 

' The primary cause of psellismus then,' says be, 
' in common with that of many other irregular or 
abnormal affections, arises faom the want of know- 
ledge in the patient to nut his organs in the proper 
train for executing the desired freedom of action ; but 
the proximate cause in most cases ariitsfram the patient 
endeavouring to utter words, or any other manifestation 
of voice, when the air in the lungs it exhausted, and 
ttty are in a state of collapse, or nearly so. In this 
consists the discovery, hitherto made by none ; or, if 
made, not announced. The patient endeavours to 
speak when the lungs are empty, and cannot. Why ? 
Because the organs of voice are not struck by the rush- 
ing current of air ; they do not vibrate; therefore 
voice or speech cannot take place, whatever position 
we put them and the organs of speech into ; for the 
organs of Mice are a distinct apparatus from those 
of speech, though they' are commonly confounded; 
we can utter a voice without speech or wofds, but 
not the latter without the former. In vain do we 
press down the keys of an organ — the many-toned 
tubes will not vibrate without the air rushing 
through them : so in vain do we place the ekirdar ten- 
dime, and the muscles, and the membranes, and the 
bones of the air tubes, and of the mouth and the nose, 
into a proper position ; words will aot follow our 
efforts, any more than they can issue simply from the 
moving lip" an automaton of departed men, nnagined 
by our ancestors:— Pp. 14—16. 

The slightest reflection or experiment on them- 
selves, will be sufficient to convince our readers 
of the truth of these simple facts aa above de- 
tailed ; and their announcement leads at once 
to the method of cure, which we give in the words 
of the author : 

' Having now gone through a statement of all the 
methods of cure, which have at any time been pro- 
posed, I shall next proceed to those which a correct 
knowledge of the disease, in its nature and cause, ena- 
bles me to point out with unerring certainty. And I 
have the satisfaction of assuring the reader, thai habi- 
tual stuttering, however severe and inveterate its form 
may be, will invariably yield to his efforts, in a greater 
or less space of time, if he employ with constancy the 
means which 1 shall dictate. It would, no doubt, be 
very desirable that some mode of cure could be devised, 
whereby the patient might get rid of bis malady, ' while 
he himself remained passive the white ; but it will be 
evident to him, after a careful perusal of the foregoing 
pages, that he can expect the operation of no magical 
or mysterious agency in his favour, as the quickness of 
the cure must depend solely upon the earnestness of 
hia own exertions. 

'If the person who is affected, be very young, he will 
need another to direct him and superintend the pro- 
cess ; but, if not, the help of no second individual will 
be requisite. The main thing to be attended to, and 
which, in fact, is the ground-work of the whole system 
of cure, is, to expire the breath strongly each time 
when attempting to speak, the lungs being previously 
filled to the utmost, or, in other words, to reverse the 
habit of stuttering, which is that of trying to speak 
without expiring any air.' — Pp. 82, 83. 

On the general principle, Dr.M'Cormae grounds 
t system of treatment equally simple in its opera- 
tion and rational in its deduction; but for its de- 
tails, which are too voluminous for quotation in 
our pages, we must refer our readers to the book 
itself. Prom what we see of the theory, and have 
heard, from good authority, of the effects of the 
Doctor's practice, we are fully inclined to sub- 
scribe to his assertion, that, 

* By the most ordinary attention to the information 
conveyed in his pages, individuals affected with stam- 
mering, may, of themselves, remove, with the utmost 
eaae and facility, and, in a very short apace of time, the 
most inveterate and confirmed habits of stuttering, no 
matter of how many years' duration, or when con- 
tracted.'— Preface to the Treatise. 

The generous feelings which have prompted 
the publication of a matter, which, if held uncom- 
municated, might have proved a source of so much 
emolument, deserves the highest praise ; and we 
nave little doubt, that the intrinsic Value of the 
work before us will instantly recommend it to the 
notice of the pubUg, and procure for its author 
that distinction to which his talents and philan- 
thropy alike entitle him. 



Letters to a Young Person n India. Bg Lieut. Cot. John 
Briggt, late Resident at Satara. Small 8vo. pp. 241. 
Price 7i.6d. Murray. London, 1828. 
This little volume contains much information and 
useful instruction, adapted to the use of young men 
going out to, or employed in, India. It is written by 
a gentleman well acquainted with their wants, whether 
engaged in a civil or military capacity; and the Cau- 
tions be gives them against the dangers to which they 
are exposed on first going abroad, are addressed t» 
them in a vein of great good sense. Some parts of the 
letters may perhaps be regarded aa a tattle ton poerile 
in the nature of their contents ; but they are, on the 
whole, very useful, and contain a great many parti- 
culars not known to much older readers than those 
for whom they were originally written. The publica- 
tion should be in the hands of every young person 
going out to India. 

The Prima Donna, a Tale of To-Day. BulL lino. pp. 
320. London. 1828. ' 

The subject of this tale is an interesting one. A 
young and fascinating woman, enjoying a popularity, of 
which poets and conquerors would be proud, and pos- 
sessing the most engaging personal accomplishments, 
may well be expected to attract almost as many lovers 
as admirers. The heroine of this is, however, pre- 
sented in the still more interesting situation of n woman 
loving with alt the ardour of unsophisticated youth, 
and finding her passion returned without the romance 
of love being disturbed by her notoriety. 

The tale of ' The Prima Donna ' is written in warm 
and glowing language, bat is not offensive for any over- 
wrought scenes ; and it will meet with attention from 
many of the ad mi rem of Mademoiselle Soutag. 



Cutanea,* Poem, If W. H.SfcrU, Sea., 8vo, pp. 127., 
price 7s.6d. Longman. London, 1828. 
There Is, in many parts of this publication, an ex- 
pression of great poetical feeling; but it is incorrect 



multiplied beyond their proper bounds, destroy the 
effect of its most interesting portions ; and a poem 
which, with more skill in the author's employment of 
the external aids of bis art, might have been well de- 
serving of attention, is ruined by the many fanrts of this 
kind with which it is disfigured. 

Contrast. By Ruins M. Roche, 3 vols. U. It. A. 

K. Newman. London, 1823. 

Mrs. Roche baa long been known as a very respect- 
able Novelist of the Radcliffe School, and some of her 
early productions obtained considerable popularity. 
The present work has been written, it appears, un- 
der great domestic trouble and anxiety; but it ia 
creditable to the talents of the Authoress, and will, 
there is no doubt, be very acceptable to the readers 
who have not lost their taste for Novels of this class 
by n perusal of the more fashionable ones of the day. 
We trust Mrs. Roche win obtain the notice for her 
work which it deserves. 



astonished at the account of Mr. Pocock of Bristol's 
carriage being drawn by paper tiles. They are little 
aware, it appears, of bow many equipages in the city, 
and at the west end of the town, have been long 
going exclusively by the tame meant. 



Irish Wakes. 
Wakes are not peculiar to the sister isle ; they stQt 
are, and long haie been, practised in Holland. David 
Beck, the celebrated painter of Leyden, having died, 
(i. e. Hibernice,) the body was daily laid out ; and, (o 
mitigate their grief, his domestics ransacked the cel- 
lars of their deceased master, and drank so largely to 
the health of the corpse, that they finally became in- 
toxicated. As a last proof of his affection to hia for- 
mer patron, one of bis servants resolves! to give. the 
defuoct bongre tnaigri lui a glass of potent SchtidattL, 
or Geneva : and actually contrived to pour it down hia 
throat, and then with his companions pursued his liba- 
tions until the whole party lay in all the unconscious • 
ness of excessive inebreity on the floor. David, if 
presumed dead, was not, however, spirit proof, for he 
revived by the ardent draught ; aad awaking to sense, 
was no less astonished at the state in which he found 
himself, than at the general prostration of his fairhftal 
adherents. He lived and painted subsequently. 
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THE STATE OF SOCIETY IN ENGI4H). 

[FneioeBt" ft*"" the Ttatel* of Theodore Elbert, a yrranp 

No. III. 

Bi society, I do not mean the intercourse 
between persona of the same class which frieud- 
ihip, or the desire of relaxation, or the madness 
for amusement, produces; but I mean the con- 
dition of human nature, in which men are assem- 
bled together, and bound by laws, for the com- 
fort and protection of each other. This social 
union ie, of course, of a very different kind in 
various countries ,- and I intend to comment on 
lome of the peculiarities which it seems to exhibit 
in England. Among. these, the first I shall men- 
tion is the nature and degree of the influence 
exercised by wealth. 

'Wealth! wealth! wealth! Praise be to the 
god of the nineteenth century ! The golden 
idol — the nighty Mammon ! ' Such are toe ac- 
cents of tlie time, euch the cry of the ns^iea. 
There newer was an age when money could ac, 
complish bo much p; now in England. There 
never was a time when it was so necessary for 
comfort. There may here and there be an indi- 
vidual who does not spend Ms heart in labouring 
for riches; but there is nothing approaching to 
a class of persons actuated by any other desire. 
To rest contented with poverty, demands more 
courage in any man than would furnish forth a 
icore of martyrs, or a hundred heroes. He who 
would attempt to make the improvement Of Ms 
own nature, and of his age, the business of his 
life, and therefore to remain satisfied with a 
spare and unostentatious subsistence, is railed at, 
as one knowing nothing of the true objects of 
existence, a useless and contemptible being, to 
be treated with haughtiness by every gambler in 
the funds, by every ■man whose soul is put out at 
compound interest, whose very being is garnered 
in a money-chest, by every owner of hereditary 
acres, and oracle of hereditary wisdom. To 
succeed in liie is to make a large fortune, with- 
out doing any thing which would send a man to 
prison. To be unsuccessful is not the being ig- 
norant, or luxurious, or envious, or sensual; 
but simply the being poor,— the one unpardon- 
able sin — not against the Spirit of God, but 
against the spirit of the world. In England, the 
poor man walks surrounded with an atmosphere 
of shame. He lives upon the bitter crumbs of 
insolence which fall from the rich man's table ; 
and the common saV of social humanity reaches 
him only in pinching blasts. 

Wherefore is this > It is a dark ingrained spot 
in the national mind. It is a propensity which 
every good man must oppose; and which, if the 
country were in a healthy state, could never have 
grown upon it. But, like every thing else, it 
must have its cause, or its causes, for they pro- 
bably are many; and those causes, it would be 
well worth while to discover. The chief of them 
seems to be the nature of the Government, which 
is founded, half on privilege, and half on wealth. 
But the wealth can buy the privilege ; and with 
it, therefore, is ultimately lodged the whole po- 
litical power of Englaud. The Government is a 
Chrysocracy. Not that form of polity, in which 
power is adapted to property, and the greatest 
mass of property has the chief dominion in the 
commonwealth; but that in which a small num- 
ber of the richest individuals retain, in their own 
hands, the whole energies of the state. The law 
of succession iu England, which gives the whole 
landed property to the eldest son, has set the 
fashion with regard to other property ; and it is 
the ambition of every man who can obtain a large 
fortune, to transmit it undiminished to some one 
of his family. Those great inheritances become 
the standards by which opinion measures wealth ; 
and, as society is not parcelled out by any impas- 
sable barriers, there is a perpetual struggle up- 
ward, from step to step, in the scale of riches 



and ai consequent eatiraatioti, "which concentrates 
the whole mind, and every feeling of the country, 
into the voracity for gain. Power, rank, political 
influence, all the most splendid objects of human 
eagerness are, to an, Englishman, comprised in 
wealth : and what is there of wonder, that the 
talents, and industry, and enterprise of the country, 
all that should be instrument* of good, are de- 
voted to this one pursuit? 

Hence arises that indifference to every thing 
in literature which does not minister either to 
amusement or profit. Hence it is, that novels 
and works on political economy, are the only 
books that now find favour, except, indeed, those 
party histories which are intended as engines of 
attack or defence fur profitable monopolies : and, 
hence, our popular literature is completely strip- 
ped of that majestic character imprinted upon it 
of old, by minds whith were directed to far other 
aims than the mere work-day business of vulgar 
interests. Hence it is, that nothing is an end in 
'Itself; nothirg precious to man except as leading 
him to riches : and truth and benevolence are 
good only because they minister to the increase 
of the means of enjoyment. 

The Englishman of the nineteenth century 
does not, indeed, like those who laud the wisdom 
of our ancestors fcr the things in which alone 
they were foolish, discover, m the errors of the 
past, the links that connect it with the present ; 
•but he -sees, in the merits of the present, a barrier 
that separates it from the past. In his view, we 
may analyse the mind by chemical solvents, and 
melt the heart in a blow-pipe ; we may arrive at 
the innermost secrets of the universe by alge- 
braic process ; and, by extraction of the square 
root, lay bare the deepest fibres of the tree of 
knowledge. A pair of compasses and a quadrant 
are means, not only of intellectual progress, but of 
moral regeneration. He thinks to discover God 
amid the skies, by taking an observation ; and 
physical science is not merely the wand of Moses 
to call forth water from the rock, and to govern 
natural causes, but the fiery presence and living 
glory of the Deity. To him tne most spiritual of 
poetry is dreaming, religion is mysticism, and 
enthusiasm madness. His vocabulary is confined 
to the one word ' utility,' and the beautiful, the 
true, the good, are its subservient offspring, — not 
princes and gods themselves, but slaves to the 

Jeddling merchant, expediency. He weighs the 
appiness of mankind as a usurer bia ingots, and 
numbers it as a farmer his sheaves : for to him 
it consists only in sheaves and ingots, and 
those faculties of our nature, which cannot 
themselves in reading bills of exchange, 
reckoning oxen, — are a sound — a fancy- 
nothing. His philosophy is onlv another name 
for the general principles of profit and loss, and 
his mind is a blank signed with the style and 
title of man, but to be filled up as may be deter- 
mined bv the ' science of circumstances.' I af- 
fiance of all the records of poor men, whose good 
feelings have made them happy, he sees, in politi- 
cal economy, not merely the science of the laws 
which regulate wealth, but the science which alone 
must govern the welfare of our species ; and he 
would be willing to sacrifice, not only sight, bear- 
ing, and speech, so that he might be wealthy, but 
earnestness, gentleness, courage, and love oftruth, 
— faith, hope, and charity. 

Such ia the philosopher of the day, and so dif- 
ferent hia wisdom from that which would have in 
it any thing of a reforming or purifying power. 
Hut the mast melancholy peculiarity of the age is, 
the effect on the great mass of the instructed 
classes of this inordinate and all-devouring easi- 
ness for riches. There is nothing round uflsV 
that meditative calm in which the mind of a na- 
tion might deliberately address itself to high aims, 
and serenely take upon it the noble and laborious 
task of self-regeneration. The whole energies 
of die land and time, are given up to ' spending 
and getting ;' and the exhausting anxiety for mo- 
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ney leaves behind it a lassitude from which no 
stimulants can rouse, except those which embodf 
the fiercest turbulence of evil passions. The m* " 
tion is thus diseased to the very core. Its phy- 
sicians offer it poisons for remedies, sod the ma- 
lady which preys upon it prevents it from discover- 
ing that it is not in the vigorous flush of health. 
Why does not a prophet arise among this great 

Seople, to lament over them, as slid tflf Seers of 
udah over their degraded country} To tell 
them of their lapses end their wanderings, and to 
exhibisj ia mighty and terrible visions, the judg- 
ment which wait upon the ill-doings of nations! 
Yet, would the voice of an Isaiah be listened to 
on the Stock Exchanger or the pampered heart 
of aristocimcy tremble at the accents of Ezekieli 
No : there are men in England who could ac- 
complish ibis work, if it were to be dono-fln at 
sudden. But this may not be. A change of in- 
stitutions is necessary; r-nd this change cannot 
take place without an alteration in the mind of 
the country. To this reform of thought aud fad- 
ing, it is not likely that England will arrive, until 
she has beeu taught by much sorrow, been dis- 
ciplined into wisdom by suffering, and learnt to> 
listen to the voices of the teachers, of such men 
as Wordsworth and Coleridge, and, in another 
way, Chalmers, who for years have been speaking 
.to those that will not hear, and uttering truth to 
those that will not understand. What immediate 
change von be hoped for, when, even in the ap- 
pointed places of education, the satne profuse 
^expenditure is observed, as that wfich u seen 
Skroiigh all the rest of England, and which make* 
It necessary fqr every one, in the upper and mid- 
dling classes, to think, of scarce any thing but 
the means of gain. From these institutions men 
come into the world with habits ofiuiury, which 
are tbe curse of their future years, and which 
often make their lives but one long struggle of 
expense and anxiety, display and misery. 

The evil does not reside in the want or the su- 
perfluity of wealth, but in tbe inequality of its 
distribution. It is easy to refer this, as ia so com- 
monly and so vaguely done, to the faluence of 
civilisation, and to look no further. .But if, as ia 
no doubt the case, the division of labour and the 
progress of the arts tend to produce this result, 
wherefore should artificial institutions tend to in- 
crease the evil? Wherefore should the laws of 
inheritance he such as to' perpetuate a moral 
mischief of the most lamentable kind, — such 
as to make the few rich, and the many poor, 
and thereby establish laws of opinion, which 
lead the many to drudge away the* lives in seek- 
ing to gain the same level as the few?- And, 
though it may be said that this can act but upon a 
small part of the community, and must leave the 
vast majority in the condition which they are 
found to exhibit elsewhere; yet, be it remembered, 
that theucrsons on whom it does act, are the very 
class asfong tafcom 'exist, in all countries, the 
seeds and promise of national improvement ; that 
those whom ttiese laws debase, and consign to 
lives of greed inoss and ostentation, are the strength 
and heart of the country ; that it is from the aris- 
tocracy, and the largest instructed classes imme- 
diately below them, and especially acted upon by 
aristocratical ambition, — that it is from them we 
ought to be entitled to expect every thing for the 
education of the body of tbe people. When you 
degrade the gentry into machines for accumula- 
tion and votaries of luxury, and make them alter- 
nately misers and spendthrifts, you do almost all 
that is possible for destroying the best bopes of 
England ; you do all that man can do to prevent 
the existence of men, who, with that freedom 
from manual labour which is necessary for the 
highest cultivation of the faculties, would also 
have those moderate and self. denying habits which 
are indispensable to the growth of virtue ; all that ' 
is possible to deprive the people of moral teachers, 
Vnd to quench for ever the light of wisdom. It 
illuminated the humble study of Milton, and 
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brightened the page of Harrington. Shall it now 
gleam only amid the mountains of Westmoreland, 
and acaree be known to an; but aome unregarded 
Friend ( - - 

VON HAMMER' S HISTORY O F THE TURKS. 

, [(JjuUnned tmm imge tit.) 

EitTMHu Field-piece* need by the Turk*. 
Daring the summer in which the preceding 
stents took place, one Orban, a Hungarian metal- 
founder, pasted over from the Emperor'aiMa the 
Sultan's service, and received so nanny gifts and 
rack a liberal appointment from hufnew master, 
that, had he been offered 'tint a fourth part aa 
much by the Greek Ministry, he would never have 
•reamed of quitting the imperial city. Mohammed 
inanired of hint whethat htrWuld cast a cannon 
csftble of crumbling the walls of Constantinople ? 
* It is in my newer,' replied the Hungarian, ' to 
east cannon of any calibre that is desired, and 
Wind the walls of Constantinople and Babylon 
Into powder: I will answer for my science ex- 
tending thus far; but I cannot pronounce to 
what extent the shot will range.* The Sultan 

Sate him directions to proceed win the casting, 
at not to trouble himself about the rouge of the 
■hot, which should be subsequently determined, 
As a specimen of his skill, Oroan cast a cannon 
for the great tower on the Bosphorean Channel, 
and a trial of its range was made upon, the first 
vessel which sailed oast without hauftSg in her 
■ails. A Venetian shin, commaaied by one Rieei, 
was made use of as a ftrjat, and Afforded satisfac- 
tory awidence of the peHHtness of tne casting, as 
wail B the range of the shot, ft was struck, se- 
vered asunder, and sunk. The captain and thirty 
Of his crew napped the dangers of the turbulent 
current in slbat, hut, on reaching the shore, fell 
Into the hands of the Turkish garrison. They 
were loaded with fetters and brotSfct before the 
Sultan at Didymotichon ; by his orders, the tailors 
were beheaded, the captain impaled, and their 
dead bodies exposed to rot in the etpen air. This 
barbarous, scene was witnessed by Ducas, the 
lilttoriaaH'bo was a resident at Didymotichon 
at that period. * 

Mohammed was so perfectly satisfied with the 
founder's skill and the result of the trial, that he 

S BKtti 



directed the construction of a prodigious 
Ing piece, twice aa^rge as the first; in fact, tne 
largest which, is Kcorded in the annals of the 
* tormentorum bellicornm.' It vomited stone 
balls, twelve spans In circumference, and twelve 
hundred potmds.in weight, f was moved with 
gffcat diflicuftf by fifty pair of bullocks, and was 
committed to the manipulation of seven hundred 



isported to the gate of the pah 

Aannuma, (or spectacle of the world,) a lofty pile, 
which hadjust been finished atAdriantjolei and 
on this spot it was, for the firsnlme, nlded with 
Infinite trouble. Notice was then given to the 
inhabitants, that it would be discharged the next 
morning : itwas feared, that, without suchewarn- 
lng, die terror occasioned by Its report might have 
been attended with 4he moat disastrous conse- 

Juencei. The morning dawnefl, the piece was 
red off, an immense cloud of smoke enveloped 
the whole city, its thunders were beard for several 
Lours in the distance, and the shot buried itself a 
fathom deep in the ground, at the distance of a 



■elf within one of them for severs! days. There 
severs! stone-balls which have lain at Rhodes s 
lines Soliman's siege, and weigh many hundred pounds 
a-ptece. I measured them with my own band, and 
found them to be twelve spans in circumference. *" 
deed, the cannon of the Dardanelles appear to _ 
been east alter the model of Jhose which Solimsn used 



mile from the s]tet whence It was discharged. 
By the trepidation, which it spread far and wide, 
this enormous masterpiece of pyrotechtiy at least 
bespoke, the gigantic schemes of conquest on 
which the grasping mind of its owner was intent. 
This carrion, together with two smaller pieces, 
which discharged balls of one hundred and sixty 
pounds weight, m-s subsequently employed at the 
si e g e 0# CnnstHntinople, where it was stationed 
opposiA-the gate of St. Romanos, which was af- 
terwards denominated 'TheCannon Gate,' a name 
itaiaed to the present day. It consumed 
two hours in loading, and, on the first day, was 
discharged seven times ; the eighth firing was on 
the second, when it gave the signal for an attack. 
Though it soon afterwards burst and destroyed 
its founder, it was speedily repaired, and con- 
tinued to be used seven times a day, but without 
producing the effects which had been anticipated 

The Sulian't HgHt—A Night Scene. 

By night, as well as day, were Mohammed's 
thoughts unceasingly ocosipied by schemes of con- 
quest and destruction. Accompanied by two 
confidential persona, he was Jpr?tomed every 
evening to perambulate his mwopolis, with a 
view to listen, in disguise, to what passed among 
the populace and soldiery, tf any one had the 
rashness to show, by the usual greeting, that he 
recognised his sovereign, the unwelcome intru- 
der's heart was greeted in return by the point of 
Mohammed's dagger." 

One night, he sent hit eunuchs to summon 
Chalil-Pasha into bis presence. The Grand 
Vizier, who had, on two several occasions, during 
Amuratb's lifetime, been concerned in dethroning 
Mohammed, his son, felt bit head wag on his 
shoulders. He resolved, however, on disguising^his 
fears, took up a dish, filled it with gold, and thut 
furnished, made the best of his way to his master's 
chamber, and there deposited his offering at the 
feet of the Sultan, whom be found sitting upright 
in his bed, with his clothes on his back. ' What 
does that mean, my lord-steward?' inquired 
Mohammed. ' It is customary with great folks,' 
answered Chalil, ' when they are called into their 
master's presence at an Unusual hour, never to 
appear before him with empty hands i the pro- 
perty I now offer thee is not mine but thin* 
own.' ' I n»ve no occasion for itj' returned 
the Sultan ; * I have but one thing to require 
of thee, and that is to leud me your assistance 
fa obtaining possession of Constantinople.' 
•The Grand Vitier, whose friendship the 4treeki 
had secretly purchased, was the more terrified 
at the despot's insinuation, as the' populace 
themselves considered him an ally of the Infidels. 
He, therefore, entered into the spirit of what was 
uppermost to Mohammed's mind, and replied, 
that ' the Lord of All, who had already conferred' 
slim the greater part of the Greek territory, would 
Trot deny him possession of its capital, and that 
every Individual among the Sultan's servants 
would be emulous to lay down his gold and his 
blood to achieve that object.* ' Look ye,' pro- 
ceeded Mohamnted, ' look ye well at this bed of 
mine ; here have I been tossing about from side 
to side, without sleeping the whole night. I give 
you fair warning; do not suffer yourself to Be 
shaken by either gold or' silver. We will fight a 
herd fight with these Greeks, and, by the aid of 
God and the prophets, will take their city.' With 
these words he dismissed the minister, whom he 
had so effectually scared out of his dreams of se- 
curity and impunity. He himself consume*! this 
and many a subsequent restless night in devising 

Kns for the siege. He traced with his own 
id the situation and walls of the town, the line* 
of assault, the. posts to be occupied by bis troops, 
and the stations to be assigned to the battering 
■rain nrlmihts «nil mi— j anxiously seeking' 



train, redoubts, and i 



" Ducas affirms that 



it he felt a* much delight in 



Siersonal Information from men who were per- 
ectly acquainted with the situation of Constan- 
inople and the state of its fortifications.' 



VOFDXJUt BOXaUrOE. 



' How diamtnr Is 4 , . 

Hot sank and crabbed as dull Hula u 
But musical si it Apollo's lute.' 



1. ANIMAL MECHANICS. 
Eari of Song-Birth. — It is mentioned in the ' Mis- 
cellanea Curiosa,' that Mr. Clayton and Dr. Manila 
discovered a remarkable peculiarity In the structure of 
the ears of birds, particularly those distinguished Mir 
their song. Contrary to whit takes place in man or in 
quadrupeds, there is in birds almost a direct pass age 
from one ear to the other, so that, if the dram of both 
be pricked, water will pass, when poured in, from one 
to the other. There is, however, no cochlea, but a 



this passes all round the head. The upper and external 
ihite of hone, forming the scull. Is snpported by many 
mnlreds of small thread-like pillars or columns, 
which rest upon the lower and interior plate. Imme- 
diately over the brain. 

Now, what ia worthy of attention is, that this pas- 
sage between the outer and inner plates of the scull, 
observed to be strikingly lsjger in song-birds 
In birds whieh are not possessed of musical 
powers. ' So very remarkable this difference is de- 
scribed to be, that any person to whom it has been once 
pointed out, may readily pronounce, upon inspecting 
the Scull of a bird, whether it was a bird of song or 
otherwise, though be rolgbt have no previous know- 
ledge of the bird or Its habits. 

No other animal, examined with a view to compa- 
rison In these particulars, was found to bare any n- 
ssmblance of conformation, rxcepttbe mole, an animal 
reputed to be very qnick of hearing. 

Tbis singular construction of the scull in birds is 
evidently conformable to the known principles of 
acoustics, and is, in fact, a sort of whispering- gallery 
for increasing the intensity of the sounds conveyed to 
the ear. 

It would be worthy of the investigation of anatomists 
i endeavour to ascertrin whether the sculls of cele- 
brated musicians have a greater interval between the 
outer and inner tables of their acnlli than those who 
an deficient la musical car, •.** 
a. Entomoloo*. 

Thr Svaltote Lorn*. — There are few animals, at least 
Of any considerable size, which are not liable to be 
persecuted bv vermin peculiar to their species. Even 
Insects, for instance the duuavbcetle and the humbls 
bee, are frequently seen covers* with small insects, of 
whieh, as well as of those that infest cattle and various 
aorta of fowls, M. Red! has published accurate thru re*. 
In some instances, this peat becomes so tormenting ss 
to injure seriously the vigour and health of the annual 
infested, snd sometimes even to occasion death. Cases 
of this kind, Indeed, are chronicled, in which man hare 
fallen victims to tbe peat, and, among others, we may 
refer to that of Henad. 

On going to visfUhe ruins of Brougham Castle, ia 
Cumberland, tbe writer of this was struck by tbe un- 
usual lameness of a swallow, (Hiruedo dnmestiee,) 
which wsa sitting on the parapet wall of the bridge 
that crosses the Emant, on the road from FwaritL 
Swallows are, Indeed, far from being generally thy, 
trusting, perhaps, to their rapidity of flight should 
danger threaten ; but this poor swallow allowed itself 
to be approached without offering to escape. Perhaps 
it mlgtit Instinctively court human aid, as its pitiful 
looks, without much straining, might have been thns 
Interpreted. Oo --*--- '-" -" ------ 

found to be full ol 



interpreted. On taking hold of H, the feathers w 
found to be full of the insect denominsted by t " 
Pediculus Hirundinis, not by modern eutontc 



Craterhia Hirundinis, which Is somewhat larger in siie 
than the common house-bug, (cimcz lectnlarius.) Tbe 
poor swallow was immediately taken to the river, sad, 

l. .. ...... ^ . -■oyfuuyto 

. tieh iiatriot, 
have been confined om 



a being freed from its toiSkentors, flaw off Joyfully 
join its companions, while tbe writer passed on to e 
plore the vault in the castle where the Scottish 
Wallace, Is said, by tradition, 
his way to London. 

3. CoNcaowov. 
UangTBt pjrwsrs.— There are two species of shell- 
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vulgar under the general name of mangrove oyster*. 
The true mangrove oyster )b tike ostrea rhizophoraof 
Coucbologijtg, stifl is found adhering-, in counties)* 
numbers, to the root* of mangrove trees, [rhizophora 
mingle,) which grow on the margin of lagoofk in Car- 
rlacou, in company with several other aorta of shells, 
to which, as well as to the bark of the Mangrove roots, 
they adhere In large dusters. > 

The Other sorwUnded to, is the Penis Ephippiam, 
(Lamarck,) and is very highly esteemed by Wen 
Indian epicures. The penui swarms in Mustique and 
others of the Aatilles, where salt -water lagoons abound. 
They hang, by their byssus, in crowded clusters, to one 
another, and to the roots of various trees, particularly 
the mangrove, which are attached by Providence to the 
mod for the protection of shores exposed to inroads of 
the sea. The cylindrical clustered roots of the man- 
grove-tree thrive luxuriously even in the surf itself, and 
the m 

tO the loguuu, 

cure an abundant meal- 
As in the Ostrrada, or true oysters, the shells of tbt 
pern* are but slightly opened while the animal it feed- 
ing on the minute prey that comes within the reach of 
its ten taenia. They are exceedingly tenacious of lifc a 
quality of the utmost ase to them when they chance to 
to be left dry and "posed to the heat of a tropical sun 
by retiring tides. The Rev. Mr. Quilding, to whom we 
are indebted for these interesting details, at first 
imagined that a small portion of water was enclosed in 
the shell, as an instinctive provision for evaporation. 
This, however, he now thinks improbable, because no- 
thing is more deleterious to every species of marina 
animals than stagnant sea-water, which would cer- 



one of the final ci 



b of the four-eyed fish; for tLougli, 
tact, it has only two-eyes, each of these looks like two, 
snd, in some measure, performs the office of two. The 
pupil is formed by two membranes projecting from its 
edges, folding over each other in the middle, and thus 
dividing the aperture into two segments. By this 
means, one complete organ of vision is constituted for 
naar distances, and another for more distant objects. 
Ttas contrivance appears to be adapted by Providence 
for a similar purpose wilh ths marsupinm of birds,— 
namely, to obviate a difficulty arising from a deficiency 
of power io the ball of the eye of moving in one direc- 
tion. Sir Edward Home, who first turned the atcentiot 
of naturalists to this carious fact in the Crooxian Lec- 
ture, sappoaes that the cobitis, when it rise* to the 
surface, may have the power of vision both in air and 
» water at the same time. 

6. Ornithology. 
Tkt Valturt'e ptnett oj 'eight, — Profesror Lichenstein 
remarked, when travelling in South Africa, that if an 
animal chanced to die lu the very midst of the most 
desert wilderness, in less than half an hour there was 
seen, high in the senllh, a number of minute objects 
descending in spiral wheels, and increasing in visible 
magnitude at every revolution. These are soon dis- 
covered to bo a flight of vultures, which mutt hate ob- 
served from a height, viewless to the human eye, the 
dropping of the animal immediately marked oul ' 

This fact brings to (*r mind (be passage ii 
Matthew— ' Where the carcase is, there wilt the tegtts 
he gathered together,' — and, * where the slain is, there 
Is she.' It is probable the vulture ia here meant, I 
ths eagle, unless severely pressed by hunger, will i 
prey on carrion. Professor Paiton, indeed, contci 
that the eagle, and not the vnlture is meant, ( ' ITli 
(rations of Scripture,' ii, 9. 1st ed.) and quotes the 
Arabian historian, Damir, who asserts, that the eagle 
can discover a carcase at the distance of four hundred 
parasangs ; bat if be find that part of it haa been pre- 
viously eaten by the aasifrage, he will not touch the 
leavings of his inferior. This we cannot but think 
makes rather against than for the Rev. Professor's 
opinion. But Damir is no authority on such a ques- 
tion. Selby (' Illustrations of British Ornithology, l.J 
asserts the fact from long observation, that the eagle 
rejects canioo. 

The rapidity of the flight of the aaaja, or vulture. 
(whichever of the birds is meant,) it beaawulrj 
to by Job: 'My days are passed away, 
thathasteth to hie prey.'— (Ch. ix., 2b.) 



Illustrations of British Ornithology,' mentions the 
dexterity and care with which the golden eagle 
strips. wdl of their feather* before devouring them. 
But , in a similar case, the eagle is far exceeded in 
ingenuity by the mole. Earth-worms are the chief 
food of the mole, but it does not eat them without 
careful preparation, by first making an opening in the 
skin, and, through this, squeeiing nut the contents of 
the body, which alone it selects for a bvnne bottcke. 
What will those would-be wise advocate* for natural 
food say to thlsfe-those sage dietetists, who think 
their bread adulterated by depriving it of the brown 
indigestible bran, which is the tkin of the wheat 
Nature herself, it would appear, has taught the mole 
a different doctrine. 

7 .— ANth kopo loot. 
Drafand Dumb Farniiia. — Many persons, who have 
never known any, or perhaps not more than one, deaf 
and dumb individual in the immediate circle in which 
they lived, would be astonished to read the lists of ap- 
plications circulated by the Committee for the Asylum 
in the Kent Road, so ably conducted by Mr. Watson, 
which usually contain nearly a hundred names. The 



.uently found in the same families, evidently in . 
sequence of the continued operation of some unknown 
cause connected with the parents. Three, four, and 
five deaf and dumb children are not uncommonly met 
with In one family, and, in some instances, there 
have been as many as seven. In the family of Map- 
tain, a labourer, oat of ten children, seven were deaf 
and dumb ; in the family of Kelly, a porter, seven 
ont of eight were deaf and dumb \ and In the family 
of Aldan, a weaver, six out of twelve were deaf and 
dumb, lie result of a table of twenty famines, given 
in the ' Historical Sketch of the Asylum,' published by 
Powell, Dowgate-hill, la ninety deaf and dumb out of 
one hundred and fifty- nine children. 

The Caffru a dUtinct tpteia of Mtfi.—K German 
Professor, of some note as a naturalist, is of opinion 
that the CaJfres of South Africa are a distinct specie* 
from other tribes of the human race, hevaute tbey 
never have cold* norcstarrhs, and never scene, yawn, 
cough, nor hawk. How comfortable an audience 
tboee CnfFres would make for a lengthy speech- 
maker! 

If such peculiarities (supposing them well ascer- 
tained) depend upon the climate of Csffniria, would 
it not be an invaluable retreat for our numerous 
phthisical Invalids, who generally have their com- 
plainta sadly aggravated in Italy and the South of 

' II.— NON-ANIMATED NATURE. 
1. Vegetable Mechanics. 

Direction ofReoti. — Sprengel is of opinion, that the 
direction of tl.e roots of plants towards the centre of 
the earth is referable to the common law of gravitation, 
to which plants are partly subject, as they are filed by 
their lower extremities to the earth. This, however, 
be nays , is considerably modified by other circumstance* 
which originate in the organisation or the plant ; so 
that in many trees we perceive fewrr roots proceeding 
downward into the soil, than those which we observe 
running horizontally. 

Volney remarked in the forests of AmeriW, that all 
the trees which had been overturned by the winds, tx- 
'■ ' " rperficial root, shaped like 



of the fine rich soil produced by decayed 
less rich till below. 

2. Botany. 
LimiUefth* CMtthatim oftuefkt Plant,.— That par- 
ticular plants thrive better in one climate or soil than 
another, Is a circumstance of common remark, and It 
is interesting to trace thin with reference to the cultiva- 
tion of useful plants. Many of the articles, fur in- 
stance, which form so valuable a part of onr com- 
merce, are limited to the region* between the tropica 
such as coffee, cocoa, anatto, cloves, and ginger. The 
angnr-cane, again, Indian figs, dates, indigo, and bat- 
tstas, may be reared beyond the 40° of north latitude. 
Six degrees farther we find cotton, rice, olive*, figs, 
pomegranates, and myrtles, growing in the open air. 
The vine appears to sneered best within 50° north 
latitude, 'which is also the limit, particularly ia 



ne appears 

the west of Europe, of the culti 
cfaetnuts, and almonds. Melons wjjl also succeed to 
about the same latitude in the open air. The culti- 
vation of plums, peaches, wheat, flax, tobacco, and 
guards, ceases m western Europe at 50° north lsti- 



and cherries, do not succeed beyond 47° N., though 
beyond 60 s we find hops, tobacco, flax, hemp, 
buckwheat, and pease. The Norwegians plant hemp, 
oats, barley, rye, and potatoes, even under the polar 
circle ; and the strawberry (the Alpine sort, we be- 
lieve) flourishes at the north Cape, under 68° N. 
Much, however, will always depend nuonvsoil and ex- 
posure ; for when proper shelter can be had from 
winds, rains, and frost, these limits may be consider- 
ably extended. 

3. MtriSEALoor. 



the article, the precious metals have long bees • 
favourite Geld for malpractices, in which even the 
highest national officer* have not scrupled at time* to 
be concerned. Ia more polished countries, the ad> 
vaace of chemical knowledge has pot a stop to mnebflh 
this unfair traffic ; but it is trill practised to some fx- 
tent among let* cultivated nation*. In Africa, gold 
daatueingjtn extensive article of commerce, it Is fte- 
Mhtly adulterated with those varieties of pyrites 
[natnt mlyhntte of iron snd of copper) which are the 
nearest to it in colour; and sometimes, also, with 
brass filings, which the merchants, it would appear, 
hare not the skill to detect, and, in comeqneooe, have 
sometime* suffered extensive losses. This trend baa 
given rise to the profession of triers of gold, which i* 
made * lucrative mystery by some of the nee-roes, whn 
are paid great attention lob , 

Not un frequently, however, the triers are Ii 

with the adulterators, snd a double imposition is 
effected. A slight knowledge of chemistry would bo 
sufficient Io put an end to theas malpractices. 
4. Geoloov. 

The IftaaaU, Coal-field.— It bus been estimated, 
that the different strata of coal, contained in the New- 
castle formation, amount to 5,575,680,000 cubic yards, 
taking the extent at about twenty-three miles. If thai 
estimate be correct, it may be calculated hon» BMg it 
will be before the coal ia exhausted in this field, sup- 
posing, on an average, that there is annually raised foe 
the market, thirty-one millions of cubic yards, or 
about twenty-eight millions of tons. By thii calcula- 
tion, Jt would appear that there will not be coals in the 
Newcastle Geld to supply the demand for two hundred 
years. The regeneration of coal, which some vague 
speculators have believed in, is altogether a chimera. 

Growth of Roche.— To urne forte, the CelebrUOd bota- 
nist, thought he had ascertained the fact df the growEa 
of rocks, by observing that the names of visitors, 
which had been cut is the rock in the grotto of Anti- 
paros, hud within a lew years projected beyond the 
surface, — a most fallacious proof of the doctrine, for it 
only showed iheenlaigrment of the cnt portion of the 
rock, probably from Its allowing ths water, so much 
impregnated with lime, to ooie out. 
5. Acoustics. 

Medium of Sound. — If air be the medium for ti 



moat singular fact, that vibration* caused by » 

such as those from the report of artillery, frequently 
break the glass of adjacent windows to shivers, though, 
at the tame time, they are not capable of moving a 
feather or a lock of down. 

S. Metrorolocv. 

Heal of ike Nifkl fa London.— The celebrated meteo- 
rologist, Luke Howard, discovered a very singular dif- 
ference between the temperature of the night in the 
metropolis and in the country a few miles distant. On 
an average of ten years, the night temperature of Lon- 
don was foaod to be considerably the highest, giving 
44° SO', while that of the country was only 41° W. 
The mean variation of the temperature, from the but 
of the day to the cold of the night, is, in London, 11 s 
Z7U in the country, IS 40', the greater mean variation 
beng 4* 4' in the country. 

It renders the preceding facts more striking, that 
the tame does not bold of the temperature by day, the 
average difference between the metropolis aad the 
country, when taken by the month, being sometimes 
above, sometimes below, end at others nearly parallel 
A that in the country. 

7. Oitics. 

Inflection of Light.— A very remarkable phenomenon 
takes place when any strangely luminous body is looked 
at through cloth of a thin texture. In snob cases there 
appears, instead of one luminous body, nine or note, 
arranged round the principal image, in form of a 
Square. This ha* been accounted for by opticians on 
the principles of inflected light, the thread* in the doth 
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hand them from their rectilineal course, and thus to 
'"' ' ' !■ of the Object in Ihe samp way as 

! atmosphere sometimes produces 

8. Astronomy. 
A Nob Siar.-The President of the Astronomical 
Society, Mr. Herschel, thinks there are good reasons 
for believing tbat the fifth star in the trapezium 
in the nebula of Orion, did not exist there on the 
13th of March 1926. It appears to bare been 
first observed by the celebrated astronomer, M. Strove, 
an the 11th of November, in the same year. The 
learned President is, therefore, disposed to consider 
this star either as anew one, or a variable one of ■ very 
lingular character. 

III. USEFUL ARTS. 

1. AGRICULTURE. 

Hay llorvt't. — As the hay harvest is 



rich juices will be loat during the ripening. In ordei 
to have good, green, ricb bay, the grass must be cut 
gtecn, just when it begins to show flower : that is, bo- 
tanically speaking, when the anthers expand beyond 
ths valves of the glnme. If the bay, when cut in this 
state, can be got in dry, it will be worth 20 per cent, 
more than riper hay ; and if any fears are entertained 
*■' '•» heating in the stalks, from fermentation, lay — 



of dry straw, alternated with layers of the hay, will 
both prevent this, and render the straw palatable to 
horses and cattle. 

2. Garden inc. 
_ Seed 
which bave abundance 
removed from the seed-bed to other stations without 
much danger of checking their growth. As examples, 
we may mention China-asters, nasturtiums, scarlet- 
runners, &c. But,, when plants have top roots with 
few flfcrca, removal is almost certain to injure them. 
Instances of this may be found in poppies, lupins, 
lark -spun, and even in stocks. 

3. Medicine. 

Soundneit «f Ihe Lungi.—Dr. W. Lyons, of Edin- 
burgh, proposes an ingenious and practical test for 
trying the soundness of the lungs. The patient is di- 
rected to draw in a full breath, and then begin to count 
as far as he can, slowly and audibly, without again 
.drawing in his breath. The number of seconds be 
Can continue counting is then to be carefully noted. 
Id confirmed consumption, the time does not exceed 
eight, and is often less than six seconds. In pleurisy 
and pneumonia, it ranges from nine to four seconds. 
But when the lungs are sound, the time will range as 
high as from twenty to thirty-five seconds. — Macken- 
zie*! Olatg. Med. Journ. 

4. Engineering. 

Prevention of Tunnel Accident!.— We are 'indebted 
for tbe following useful hint to Mr. Hill, one of the 
patentees of the Steam Carriage : 

To the Editor of Ihe Alhenantm. 

Sir, — -As I perceive that tbe operations at the unfor- 
tunate Thames Tunnel are likely again 



a plan to discover the approach to water long known 
in mining operations, and in the county of Cornwall 
in particular. 1 It is this: whenever the miner sus- 

rts be is near confined water, or dangerous ground, 
perforates a horizontal hole to a convenient dis- 
tance before him, and continues to keep it to such a 
depth as will secure safety by the thickness of the 

Cund. As the digging proceeds, the. boring of the 
e advances towards the water ; it is discharged by 
tbe small hole, without danger to the operator. 1 have 
known many cases where this practice has been the 
salvation of many valuable lives. If this plan -were 
adopted at the Tunnel, either by using tbe solid bar 
driven into the ground in each of the boxes, and taken 
out when it had penetrated so far as to keep all safe, 
or by a hollow tube which might always remain in, 
and be driven forward when necessary, the apertures 
would serve a) drains to bring the water ortV and 
would give an alarm by tbe quantity of the discsaSgc 
when danger was near, by which means the men 
wonld work in perfect safety and confidence. 

1 fear there is do plan now that would prevent an 
eruption in bad parts of the river, and am satisfied 
thafcthe methods Mr. Brunei has adopted are such as 
will enable him to carry through the undertaking ; 
but * feeling of humanity induces me to trouble yon 



with this hint, in the hope that, if it is thought worth 
notice, and adopted, it may be the means of preventing 
any further loss of life. Yours, 4c. 

J. R. Hill. 
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To Ihe Editor of the Athtnavm. 

Para, M ay 24, 1828. 

Sir, — If you wish to see a faithful picture of tbose 
ridiculous, and, in many instances, morally atrocious 
scenes, which bare taken place for the last thirty years, 
I would recommend to your perusal a new collection of 
Dialogues, entitled Seiner Contemporamn. These scenes 
are perfectly true to nature, though the effect is cal- 
culated to produce painful, rather than pleasurable, im- 
pressions. Instead of laughing at the interlocutors in 
these scenes, one wishes to see them punished. Pro- 
verbs are attributed to the pen of M. de laTouche, 
author of the amusing ' Correspondence of rArteqnin 
Carlo Bertinatti with Pope Gangauelli,* who sup- 
pressed the Jesuits, because he foresaw that, if he did 
not destroy them, they would destroy him M. de la 
Touche has also published a curious novel, entitled 
* Olivier Brussou,' from which was taken ttft famous 
metodrame of ' Cordillae.' M. le Clerq's six witty vo- 
lumes, M. de Fctngersy's two volumes, and M. de la 
Touche's newly- published volume, present a collection 
of Promrbet, or little Comedies, exhibiting a faithful 
b society in the year 1B2B. '*" 
libly all will be changed in 18 
of the Russians and Germans ii 
the manners of Parisian society, just as your city 
clerks and shopkeepers are ambitious to know how 
ladies of fashion dance and behave at Al mack's. But 
the Russians and the Germans who bave not tbe means 
of travelling, imitate the French manners of forty years 
back. Thus, high life in Petersburg!) is an exact copy 
of French fashion about the end of the reign of Louis 
Xyi. in 1784. 

We art much amused in France by conjectures nt 
the singular effect which M. de Clerq's Proverbs will 
produce on our northern imitators ; tbe fidelity of these 

Eictures is obvious from the great admiration they 
ave excited in France, — and the Russians, of course, 
will regard them as a school of ton ton. But in 
France the manners of fashionable society have been 
greatly modified by the existence of a discussing and 
speechifying Chamber of Deputies. This easentiid ele- 
ment of our manners is wanting, and will probably long 
yet be wanting, at St. Petersburgh. The world of fashion 
in the north of Europe is thus reduced to a very vexa- 
tious embarrassment. The Russians will be forced to 
relinquish their imitation of the Parisians, or, like tbe 
Canadians, who still speak French as it was spoken in 
year 1700, they must still be content with the maimers 
of Louie XVI.'s time. 

I have been led into the above observations with the 
view of showing that the Proeerbei of M.M. Le Clerq 
and Fongetsy paint French society as it has been 
formed by ten years of the genius of Napoleon, and 
ten years of tbe stupidity of his successors. In France, 
a king will always exercise immense influence on 
fashion and women, and consequently on men, even 
on those who most wish to be thought independent ; 
and to hear them talk, oue would suppose that nothing 
short of a Republic, Lite that of America, would 
satisfy them. In fact, unless a king be absolutely 
ridiculous, he will be a favourite in the fashionable 
world in France. A sovereun. like Francis I., would 
annihilate our Royer CollsHs, and Benjamin Con- 

M. de Martignac, our Minister of the Interior, who 
is a sensible man, has recently permitted tbe repre- 
sentations of the ' Marriage of Figaro.' Nobody has 
been scandalised by the performance of this comedy. 
The witty sarcasms with which it abounds, gave offence 
to nobody, except, perhaps, those who bad good rea- 
son to be afraid of them. 

M. de La Croix, a young painter of considerable 
talent, has exhibited here a painting of Sardanapalus 
dying. The composition seems to have been inspired 
by the genius of Lord Byron ; the same energy, tbe 
same depth of misery, and, 1 may perhaps, say, the 
same Satanic tone, pervade the works of both the 
painter and tbe poet. M. de La Croix, has also pub- 
lished an edition of Goethe's Faust, with lithographic 
illustrations. Goethe was himself struck with the per- 
formance, and "wrote a letter to the young artist who 
has so ably embodied his ideas. The picture of the Death 
of Queen Elizabeth, of which I spoke in one of my 
former letters, is more and more admired every day. 



The topic which still prevails is Keen's complete 
failure in Richard III. AC the town took their Shak- 
speares to tbe theatre, and evinced much disappoint- 
ment when they could not find in the text whit Keen. 
produced upon tbe scene. But, by the aid of prompt- 
ing, some who had the larger volume in their hands, 
which contains all the plays of Shakapeare, at length 
succeeded in finding, at the end of Henry tbe Sixth, the 
murder of tbat unfortunate Kina(,which, according to 
Keen's representation, begins the tragedy of Richard 
the Third. This disappointment made the audienot 
different during the first act. When the first effect 
lost upon a French audience, it is not easy to recover 
It was observed, that Keen spoiled his mighty 
ergy by two or three gestures not remarkable for 
their dignity, and much too frequently repeated ; as, 
for example, arranging the belt by which hit sword Sa 
suspended, as if he had not been accustomed to Fairy a 
weapon at his side ; and striking his breast, three or 
four time's in quick succession, with his right band. 

Tbe honours of the evening were reserved for Miss 
Smithson, an actress scarcely known in London, I sup- 
pose, butwho pleases here, because her acting is better, 
or not so bad, as that of our female tragedians ; which, 
in truth, is very small praise. Miss Smithson drew 
Mrs from all the boxes, and a great part of tbe pit, 
when she parted from the King, her son, and his 
young brother, and when she left them in the Tower, 
where she apprehended that Richard would soon cause 
them to be assassinated. The rencounter between 
Richard and his rival Botingbroke, at the close of she 
play, was admired. Kean, who, on entering, had been, 
received with three round* of applause, (which is ex- 
actly tbe aame reception that used to be given to Talma,) 
drew down no hearty acclamations in the course of the 
performance, except from hit ownfritndt, till his admi- 
rable death in this combat. It was deemed that a man 
of Mr. Keao's talents did wrong to present, under the 
guise of Shakspeare, the unmeaning rhapsody which 
he calls Richard tbe Third. The characters pass with 
the rapidity of the magic lantern, and one hat not lime 
to interest oneself in any of then. This opinion, which 
prevailed on all sides of the bouse, appears to me to be 
perfectly just. i 

Hsd Macreadv remained a month longer in Paris, 
he would have been quite the rage. His manner of 
killing his daughter, in the fourth act of Virginias, 
and his madness in the fifth, were considered quite heart- 
rending. His style of acting was becoming the common 
topic of conversation in French society. Many of the 
ladies wondered bow the excessive passion of Vtrginim 
could deprive him of the power of speech and action : 
many of the men would have had more energy andpAy- 
•ii-at force iu an ancient Roman. Happily, at Paris, the 
arts are duly appreciated, and the merits of performers, 
whether in painting or acting, are sure to become 
matter of discussion. All Paris would have gone to 
see Virginias, to form an opinion on the manner of 
Macreadv. But he, ungrateful man ! left us uncere- 
moniously, just when we ware, probably, about to 
make a great man of him. 

To anticipate the ridicule which our infatuation may 
bring upon us in England, I ought to tell yon that no- 
thing in the world is so ridiculous and abominable as 
our present tragical performers. We have, among 
others, one Mademoiselle Duchesnois, who has just been 
acting the part of a Ojueen of twenty-two years, in 
'Elizabeth de France, ou kt Don Carlos,' apiece imi- 
tated from Schiller, "by M. Soumet, which she gave hi 
such a manner as to empty in ten minutes a house full 
of 2,000 spectators. You cannot imagine any thing 
more tedious and disgusting. It is by this contrast 
that Miss Smithson has acquired the first-rate repu- 
tation we have given her, which I very much doubt 
whether you would confirm on the other side the 
channel. 

M. Nodier, a man of much wit, and, what is more, a 
very original writer, a little in the style of Sterne, has 
published a singular volume, under the title of ' Ques- 
tions de Literature Legale.' He contends that Pascal* 
is a notorious plagiarist M. Nodier's style resembles 
that of Horace Walpole, and his volume haa a peculiar 
charm for men of wit between 40 and 50 years old. 
I shall return to this whimsical production. 

Mr. Behne, the Sculptor, is employed on a bust of 
the young Prince George of Cumberland, who has 

already attended three sittings; and the Royal parties 
for whom It is intended have expressed great satisfac- 
tion with the labours of the Artist. 
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FINE ARTS. 



Soy at Academy Exhibition . 

Pear Studies of Heath, E. V. RippingOle, 287, ct seq., 
from tbe size and situation are likely to be overlooked, 
but irell deserve notice for their remarkable expression 
uid truth. The No. 298 is especially ex i-rllcnt and 
life-breathing. 

Disturbed by the Night Mare, No. 30B, is a very 
clerer humorous piece, by the unfortunate Mr. Theo- 
dore Lane, who met his death in so dreadful a manner 
last week. His ' Enthusiasm,' in the water-colour ex- 
hibition, is even a more felicitous attempt than the one 

PtrtraU of a Lady, W. E. West, No. 3)3, is a very 
highly-finished picture of a very beautiful subject, 
Heated in a maimer new, fanciful, and elegant. 

Scene » the Highland!, with the Portrait* of the 
Bnehess of Bedford, the Duke of Gordon, and Lord Alex- 
uitr Russell, E. Landaeer, A, No. 352, is a very 
clerer painting, remarkable for ita variety of touch 
mil freedom from mannerism. Hie game and animals 
■n in Mr. Landseer's beat style. 

Venus, ike Evening Star, No. 357, W. Etty, R. A. 
Elect, is an excellently paiuted picture, but more cre- 
ditable to the power of the artiat'a pencil, than to bis 
Uite in design. The figure exhibits the same contempt 
for the beau ideal which we had occasion to remark in 
Mr. Ettj-'s 'exhibited works in the British Institution. 
Does Mr. Etty draw, and Mr. Lough model, from the 
■uiM subject ? 

Portrait of the Viscountess Eastnar, Mrs. W. Car- 
penter, No. 366, is a very elegant and interesting por- 
trait, with a. peculiar expression of happy penaiveness, 
rirea with singular feeling : the delicacy of the hands 
» remarkable ; the colouring, of the flesh especially, as 
is too usual with Mrs. Carpenter's productions, is 
wauling in tone. 

In the Ante- Room, the chief attractions are all on one 
side. These are the works of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
Mr. Bonnington, and Mr. Landseer. 

The Grand Canal, with the Church of La Pergine delta 
Settle Feniceftio. 470, R. P. Bonnington, ii a free, spi- 
rited, and effective picture. The subject is alter Csna- 
letli, and it il no little praise to Mr. Bonnington to 
ny, that his performance reminds us of that artist's 
works, without giving cause* to regret bim. 

Portrait of a Terrier, the property of Owen Wimatm, 
Ei,., M.P., E. Landaeer, is capitally executed. The 
animal is, every inch of bim, alive. 

The President's Portrait of the Earl ofEldon we have 
already noticed. 

There seema no love lost between Mr. Glover and the 
Royal Academy. He disdains to send his best perfor- 
mances to their exhibition, and they are above coaxing 
bim by assigning his works their best places. No. 403, 
The Upper Lake ofKiliamey, taken from St. Rhonayne's 
Wand, and View m the Alps, not far from St. Maurice, 
433, are nevertheless quite recognisable an the produc- 
tions of Mr. Glover's pencil. 

Tie architect oral designs form avery important and 
laterestuur portion of the Exhibition, more especially 
m these piping times of peace, when aichitecture ap- 
pears to be meeting with gradually increasing encou- 
ragement, end, in some classes of society at least, be- 
comes every day better understood and appreciated. 
The Library has always been appropriated to the exhi- 
bition of designs in this art. In some crowded seasons, 
* stray portrait or two may hare taken possession of 
several square feet of the walls, to the exclusion of 
the performances of more than one embryo Sir Chris- 
topher; but, this year, no such unlawful invasion of 
long-possessed rights, and privileges has taken place, 
and the walla are hung with designs sufficient to adorn 
the most mighty empire, and to ruin the most opulent 

The first subject, in point of size and importance, is 
a Muitauaf Waterloo Monument, by P. F. Robinson, a 
clever and showy composition, but wanting the subli- 
mity commensurate with the subject. The drawing is 
ciceedmgly spirited, and the whole bespeaks a master- 
Tie Prefemr'i designs are next They abound in the 
™favaganciea, ingenious whims, and conceited oddities, 
winch pervade, more or less, alt his performances, and 
imbue them with so meretricious a character. All tbc de- 
signs here exhibited are comprised in Mr. Soane'spub- 
2™"". which we have recently had occasion to notice. 
«hj^ here content ourselves with cautioning the 
•rodent, while he admires the brilliant invention and 
Iincy f the worthy Professor, to beware how he imi- 



tates the wild extravagancies which the sublimest 
genius would barelySkxcuse. 

Mr. Wilkins presents us with some views of his 
buildings at Cambridge, . most beautifully drawn by 
Mackenzie. The London University is a good and 
clever design, with the exception of its three wretched 
domes, which we feel confident will even look worse in 
execution than they do in the drawing. Mr. Wilkins 
also exhibits a Design far the rebuilding of St. George') 
Hospital, which wul add considerably to the already 
splendid architectural effect of Hyde Park Corner. The 
perspective sketch of this design is extremely clerer, 
but the elevation of the wings is not free from objec- 
tion. Mr. Wilkins may have classical authority for 
his central antae, but we cannot think their application 
at all happy in the instance before us. The best per- 
formance of Mr. Wilkins is No. 1003, Design for 
a Mansion at Bylaugh, Norfolk. It is a most successful 
imitation of the style of Inigo Jones, and has all the 
dignity and character of a truly English mansion. 

Mr. Donaldson baa only presented us with one 
small design—-* Monument to Mr. Canning. It is, 
however, a charming composition, worthy of the best 
days of Rome, and free from the paltry affectation of 
Greek, daily exhibited by our plasterers and car- 
Mr. Parke, who contributed so splendidly to the 
two last exhibitions, has enriched this also with two 
beautiful drawings. The first is a Design for an 
Entrance to a City, in which he hss attempted to unite 
Grecian and Egyptian architecture. While we admire 
the genius which prom pled the attempt, we think the 
performance less happy than Mr. Parke's previous 
efforts. The View of the Temple in Nubia, near Ear- 
dasty, by the same artist, is one of the most beautiful 
drawings we ever beheld ; we consider ittbe perfection 
of art\ and most cordially congratulate Mr. Parke on 
his success. 

Lamdown Titan, Bath, No. 1014, erected for William 
Beckford, Esq., is a very remarkable composition, and 
Has considerable picturesque effect. It is, evidently, 
the creation of an extraordinary mind, and proceeds, 
we believe, from the highly-talented possessor himself. 
The drawing is extremely beautiful. 

The CampanUt at Florence, ia a very chilling per- 
formance, and can scarcely be believed to be the work 






of one who has ever felt the influence of the 
sky of Italy. 

Shetch of the Second best Staircatc in a Palo, 
No. 1026. If this be only the second best, what nu 
be the best one .' In that, Mr. Gaudy, of course, su 
passes himself. 

The West and South Sides of Belgrade Square, is 



affectations of the day. 

Two views of The alterations at Drummond Castle, 
are very beautiful drawings, and afford us additional 
proofs of Mr. Barry's very superior knowledge of 
Gothic architecture. We are already indebted to this 
highly- talented architect for the most successful 
Gothic structures of the present day ; and we are quite 
sure that his works at Drummond Castle will augment 
the fame he already enjoys. 

There are several other very clever and admirable 
designs in the room, which our space will not allow ns 
to particularize ; and we are not saying too much in 
avowing the opinion, that the Library contains the best 
sud most meritorious portion of the exhibition. We 
regret only to see so few performances from the port- 
folios of those architects who have travelled, and whom 
we know to be possessed of such valuable stores from 
Italy, Sicily, Greece, Asia Minor, and Egypt. We 
cannot help desiring, that these architects would make 
known to the publicof the result of their labours, not only 
by exhibiting views of the places they have visited, but 
by taking at once the highest branch of their profession, 
and giving as restorations of the splendid monuments 
of antiquity. 



ENGRAVINGS, 



The Wolf and the Lamb. Painted by W. Mulrettdy, 
R.A., and Engraved by John H. Robinson. Published 
by Moon, Boys, and Greaves, under the immediate 
superintendence of the Committee of the Artists' 
Fund. London, 1828. 
We took 

fog, i 



nounce its completion and publication ; and its very 
superior excellence happily confirms all the eulogy be- 
stowed upon it on that occasion. The subject of the . 
print is well known as exhibiting tbe extremes of fierce- 
ness and timidity in two school-boys, one of whom is 
threatening, and the other shrinking from, his violence j, 
while an infant girl, having dropped her books in alarm, 
is hastening to the scarcely less agitated mother, who- 
rushes out to effect a aeparation of the hoys, — in whom 
the characteristics of the Wolf and tbe Lamb are made 
apparent in every feature, limb, and muscle, lue 
whole of the picture is full of interest; and the engrav- 
ing, which is in the line manner, is in the very highest 
class of art. What gives a great additional interest 
and value to this production, and establishes for it a 
very strong claim to tbe general patronage of the 
friends of Art, ia the fact, that Mr. Mulready, the 
painter [of the original, has most munificently given 
over to the Artiste' Benevolent Fund all the profit! that 
may arise from the copyright of the engraving, which. 
are already estimated at one thousand pounds, — the- 
moat splendid donation that the Artiste' Fund ever re- 
ceired, and one that does the donor infinite honour. 
We were present at the late anniversary dinner of the 
Artists' Fund Society, when Lord LyndkurK an- 
nounced this fact from the chair ; and the enthusiastic, 
acclamations with which it was received by the nume- 
rous and brilliant assemblage of the principal artists 
and amateurs of the country, showed how highly the 
gift was appreciated. We should ndd, that tbe Com- 
mittee of Management, having determined that the 
Work should do honour to their cause, nave under- 
taken to inspect every impression that is issued, and, 
to permit no imperfect onea to go out ; ao that pur- 
chasers may be assured, not only of having a very ex- 
cellent engraving from a very masterly picture, but 
also a fine impression, which, we regret to say, ia more 
difficult than persons unacquainted with those natters. 
would imagine to be generally obtained. 

View inthe Transept of Ely Cathedral i and View in the 
Chapel of Henry VII., in the Abbey Church, Wcst~ 
minster. From Drawings by C. Wild. Published by 
R. Jennings, Poultry. London, 1828. 
These to rich and imposing representations of two- 
as interesting architectural views as the whole range of 
our Gothic specimens could furnish, form part of the 
aeries now publishing of the principal Ecclesiastical 
Edifices of England. Independently of the intrinsic 
interest and beauty of the original scenes or viewa 
themselves, their execution ia of sufficient merit to 
create a new source of pleasure. They are boldly, yet 
accurately, drawn, richly and even gorgeously coloured,, 
and the tints so softly and harmoniously blended, as to. 
resemble closely original drawings) ao much so, in- 
deed, that, mounted as they are, it requires the eye of 
an experienced connoisseur to perceive the difference.. 
e do not know any series of Views, now In course of 



A Select 



of the most remarkable and interesting off 

the Fishes found on the Coast, of Ceylon, front, 

Drawings made in the Southern parts of that IstandL, 

from the thing Specimens. By John Whitchurch 

Bennett, E>a^ FM.S., and Member of the Utetarm 

and Agricultural Society of Ceylon. No. I, 4toT. 

II. Is. Longman and Co. London, 1828. 

This ia the commencement of a work intended to oe> 

completed m Six Numbers, each containing five pla<ies„ 

which will be fac-similes, in colours, of the origiiah 

drawings, accompanied by letter-preas descriptions = 

to be continued monthly till finished. The fine print* 

contained in this are such as, we think, will induct- all 

who take up the first Number to desire the remainder - 

as, on a companion of the Work with the Prospectus,, 

we find what is not always tbe case, tbe pnblie&tient 

realising all that had been promised. Wc shall do, n* 

more than justice to both author and reader, W 

transcribing the principal portions of the doruitueat 

' It has often been remarked, that no psrt ofrnatin-al 
history has received so little attention, and is conse- 
quently so little known, as the fourth class ef animals 
in tbe Linnean system. Ceylon abounds with fishes,. 
not less beautiful in appearance than they are, for the 
most part, delicious as food ; and of which neither 
drawing nor description has ever yet been submitted 1 to 
the public. In tbe works of Knox, Percrva), (Jordiner, 
Bertolacci, or Davy, oo Ceylon, the reader would look 
in vain for any thing in the shape of information as to- 
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' The placet of this work will be accurate fac-ihniles 
of the origin*] drawings, all of which have been made 
from fin living fish. Several of these specimen* are to 
extraordinary, that they might be taken for mere crea- 
ture* of the artist's Imagination ; bat they will be accom- 
panied by a certificate from tlie head men of the Fisb- 
eri" Cute, affirming them to be correct delineation*. 
Prom ocular demonstration and comparison, the au- 
thor baa reason to believe, that, for his celebrated 
work on " Pishes,'' Bloch made bis drawings, in many 
instances, from subjects, after life bad been for some 
time extinct. Such is tbe case particularly j n regard to 
the Zeua Vomrr, Batistes Vetula, Bslistea Tomentotua, 
CbaKodoQ Curaeoa, ChModoa Vtgabundut, Scorpana 

* The descriptive portion of tbe work will combine 
inch local information as the author bss been able "" 
collect, with so much as can be gleaned from precrdi 
writeri on tlie subject. The Cingalese name of «a 
specimen will be given, together with tbe Linnean, 
wherever it can be obtained. 

' The author refer* to the subjoined document, and 
to the lint of most respectable subscribers who bare 
patronised hia work in the island of Ceylon itself, as 
tbe strongest evidence of its authenticity snd interest, 
and of the opinion entertained of this undertaking on 
the spot where its value can be most correctly appre- 
ciated; 

' We hare only to add, that this list ia both long and 
respectable ; and we cannot doubt the very general sue- 
eat* of the-- a — -' '- 



-a 



Oullinti fioux the Aucienti. Etched by T. C. LctcU, 

with deicriplioni by Q. Cumberland, Eiq., dedicated 

by permiuion to Sir Thetnai Lawrence, P.H^A. 

Septimus Prowett. London, 1828. 

Wn hare before us, the two first Numbers of this 

work, which Is intended to consist of eighty engravings, 

with an Introductory Essay by the author, and critical 

descriptions, to be completed in four Numbers, or Parti, 

containing twenty etchings, price fifteen shilling*, in 

Imperial octavo. The whole work ia expected to be 

finished on the lit of August. 

It would be difficult to nuke any selection of out- 
fcw» really taken from the Ancients, that should not 
1w both instructive and interesting ; so that the design, 
U executed with but tolerable skill, would still be 



interest Generally speaking, however, there is a want 
of firmness in the outlines; in which respect they are 
inferior to Baxter's work of the same description, pub- 
lished some year* ago. There ii this recommenda- 
tion, however, that the Second Part, both in choice 
of subject and manner of treatment, is 
to tbe First ; and, considering the price, 3/. 3*. for the 



whole Series of Eighty Engravings, it would be 
reasonable to expect more labour to be bestowed on 

a than is indispensable to 



The Right Honourable Counteee of Sheffield, Engraved 
hyF. A. Deem, from s Rehire by A Jackarn,R.A. 
Colnagbj. London, 1828. 

This exquisite print, of which proofs only are 
selling separately hj the Publisher named, it, we tmder- 
stand, to appear in tbe June Number of ' La Belle 
Assemble*,' to which it cannot fail to be a very power- 
ful recommendation. Independently of the toft and 
feminine loveliness of tbe distinguished lady whose 
portrait it represent*, there is, as a mere work of art, 
so much grace and beauty in the composition and 



NEW MUSIC. 

Part of a Sinfonia, by Beethoven, arranged at a Duet 
fir tit Piano-Forte, by WiUiaax Crotch, Mut. Dee., 
Prefrjter of Muttc in the Vnivettttf of Oxford, and 
Principal of the Royal Academy ef Muiic, London. 
Harmonic Institution. hi. 

This It a clever and desirable adaptation of the re- 
markable, effective, and yet eccentric, allegretto move- 
ment In Beethoven's 7th sWonis, op. 92, which was en- 
cored on ft* performance at the sixth Philharmonic 
Concert this season. The learned Doctor'* arrange- 
ment it (as might be expected) at good aa possible | 
and, for music of tbe first class, will not be found at 
all difficult of execution. He/oAewithe principal move- 
ment by a short sketch of the vivace, (in A 6-8 time,} 
which precede! it in the linfonia. 

The mid Ron, a fivoarite Ballad, tung by Mia Loot 
the Poetry by O. Whettom the Muiic composed and 
dedicated to Mrt. Pnpineau, by Charles Wodarch, 
Compear and Leader to the Theatre Royal, Cmtnt- 
Garden. Harmonic institution. 2i. 
This it the first composition of Wodarch,'* w* hare 
had the opportunity of meeting with, and [a* we bad 
reason to expect) doe* credit to bis well-known judg- 
ment and taste. 

ft it a pleating andante graxioao, (in 6-8 time.) 
and, being written for Mist Love, it within a moderate 
compass of voice ; the symphonic*, modulations, and 
harmonica, we think superior to the words end melody, 
which too much remind one of Webber's old fa- 
vourite tong, ' The Rote had been Waah'd.; A pretty 
sketch of * hand and flowers ornaments the title. 



and dedicated to J. B. Cramer, by hit Friend, 

anger. Op. S. Cramer and Co. 3j. 

Thu is alio the first stork of the above composer 
that has been sent to us ; and present* a favourable 
specimen of genius, talent, and excellent musical edu- 
cation. The theme is a very abort, bat well modu- 
' of harmony, (in A flat 2-4 time ;) 



„ ... do (hem justice ; it 

will, however, repay tbe practice necessarily requisite. 
Schletipger it a performer of high rank upon the 



I . Wade, Eta. Lalour. 2*. 



aiTanfe- 



Wertif and Bottanio. Drawn on Stone by J. D. Hard- 
ing, from a Picture by H. P. Briggt, A. R. A. 
Ackermsnn. London, 1828. 
IdTMOORjiPH i it making rapid improvement every 



The moment chosen by the Artist 

"ft™ In is about to decide hit fate by pr 

of the three caskets, placed before him for bis choice ■ 



We bars not the pleasure of acquaintance) with Mr. 
Wade, or hit peculiar' rank in society, but at, from tbe 
number of bit writing* and compositions, (and baring 
had a benefit concert,) he must evidently be considered 
a musical professor, we are at a loss to know why, 
upon all occasions, he has Esquire added to his name, 
more especially than any other writer of words, 
and ixclunvt from alt composers of music. Illustrative 
of this, we may mention, that on the laat page of the 
song is s catslogue of vocal piece* published by Latour, 
and in which appear the names of near a score of 
popular composers, out of which list of plain unvar- 
nished J.a, Wj, K.t, Ac, standi always conspicuously 
J. Augustine Wade, Etj. I Tbe very clover and admired 
writer we have noticed at tbe bead of this article, is 
frequently denominated ' Tom Moors ,' and we never 
remember to have seen any compositions of W. A. 
Mozart, Eta. We should feel obliged by an explanation 



Dretuer't Selection of Beauties, with EmbelUthmenUfir 
tkeFI*tt. Dedicated to Amateur: (No. 3.) Cock* 

and Co. St, 

AflBftURLY to promise, we notice the Third Number 
of this pleating little work, which contain* the follow- 
ing judicious selection of desirable piece*, via. — No. I., 
' Poor Mary Anne,' the favourite Welsh melody, em- 
bellished by R. Dressier. No. 2, ' Non pin mesta,' an 
Aria in Rossini's Cenrrentola, arranged by W. Forde. 
No. 3, ' My lodging is on the cold ground,' with four 
thowy variations by Dressier. No, 4,, ' O Nanny 1 .' 
also with similar variations. No. 5, Hiydn'a ' God 

Keeerve the Emperor.' No. 6, Rossini's Polacca 
nale, from ' II Barbiere,' arranged as a duet for two 
fbtts, by Bcrbigvler. And, No. 7, * pleasing Portu- 
Itaawe Air, with emWaaahmenl*. 



A Grand March and Finale fir the Plana Forte. Cam- 

posed, and rcrpeetfiUy inscribed H the Hon. Societies of 

the Temple, by George Wane, Organist of the Temple 

Church, Published by the Author. 2>. 

A short Largo in E flat (in the unusual time of 124) 

introduces a clever and spirited March in tbe asm* key, 

in which the composer (with the beat intention) baa 

been to desirous to welt define for the performer the) 

proper punctuation and character, that be baa act oat 

and divided the quavers and semiquaver*, &c, from 

each other, io such a peculiar manner, aa to make it 

appear like vocal music divested of the worn*, 'and 

thereby added considerably to the difficulty of reading 

it, especially by tbe multitude. The Whole, however, 

it a specimen of the propriety of modulation, and 

general good taste, evinced io all Warnt/a writing*, 

and it a very pleating production of its class. 



' Home, tweet Home f a celebrated . 
fir the Violwactlla i and ' Isabel,' a celebrate* 

Atr, with rimiUtr Variations, both having Ac 

mentefor a Bom. By John Petit. Publish. 

by Gouldlng and Co., each 2>. 

To all amateurs of the violoncello, these 
ments mutt be exceedingly acceptable, so few 
that instrument being published. They are 
well adapted, and not very difficult, hence wQl 
also of especial service to teachers. They — 
the familiar key of D, and very dear and 

PHRENOLOGY, 



To the Editor of the Athenaeum*. 
Sir,— The- subject of Phrenology ha* recently been 
discussed at the Westminster Medical Society, being 
brought forward by Dr. Eppe, who hud before the 
members a brief but concise history of the urinate ia 
question, together with a description of tbe doctrine* 
laid down by Drs. Gall and Spuraheim j and, notwith- 
standing a strong opposition made by several members, 
it appeared to gain considerable ground. Among its 
general opponents, wa perceive that thai majority of 
them are ignorant of the fundamental ' principle* of 
this science, or are only acquainted with f—~* 
knowledge at to enable them to turn it into r 
Phrenologist* not unfrequently find their a 

entirely ignorant of the t - ' "' L 

lomirally* a* well a* ph 
the formation of the bones of tbe tkul 
brain, and deny the plurality of organ*, i 
been revived by Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, h, 
known to the ancient philosopher* for cent 
If it it not Phrenology that bit aided philosophers of 
the present day In ascribing accurately the true func- 
tions of the brain, and, what '" ' 

maladies ■= m wujn;* w i— u s>< 

I will ask the opponents of Phrenology what it 
Again, through the researches of On. Gall and Spmr- 
heim, we become better acquainted with the true ana- 
tomy of tbe brain and nervous system, and tbli hat 
turned the attention of medical practitioner* to attempt 
tbe cure of cases of insanity, and in many jtatttawtl 
with tuccees. Let the opponent* of Phrenology re- 
collect that this Interesting science It yet in itt ia 
fancy, and that it is not uncommon to find an onpo> 
lition to any new doctrine that may be broached, 
whereby mankind may he benefited. When that ilia*- 
triout physician, Vetallus, pointed out the errors of 
Galen, be was assailed, ill-treated, and even paraonaoy 
Injured by the Spanish Inauuition. When our country- 
man, Dr. William Harvey, discovered tbe true circula- 
tion of the blood, hi* theories were denied, and at 
was assailed with the most vituperative language that 
could be tittered againn him, by anatomiita and philo- 
sophers, both at borne and abroad ; hot what wat the 
consequence? These eminent men soon found, that 
only a short time was required to prove the truth of 
their assertion*. So it is with Phrenology. The time, 
I trust, is not far distant, when phrenology will ha ge- 
nerally ttndied as a branch of medical education ; when 
the brain will be phrenologicaUy disaected, (and hare 1st 
me observe, it I* the only *" " ' "'" ! ~ 



Of the brain, ana- 



i ban to MamtT the aaoak — av 
■ basa, tT t aja taa t g ag **• pMt 
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The Blind Bookseller of Al'gsbouho. 
Perhaps one of the greatest cariosities in the city of 
Augsbourg U a bookseller, of the name of Wimprecbt, 
who had the misfortune to be born blind, but whose 
enterprising spirit has enabled him to struggle success- 
fully against the melancholy privations he «u doomed 
to sustain, and to procure, by his industry and intelli- 

C-e, a reaper table and comfortable support for a large 
ily dependent upon him. Ilia library consists of 
more than eight thousand volumes, which arc, of 
coune, frequently subject to change and renewal ; but, 
as soon as he acquire* a new stock, the particulars of 
each book are read to him by bis wife, and his discri- 
mination permit! him to fix its value ; hia touch, to re- 
cognise It at any period, however distant, and his me- 
mory, never fatb bim in regard to its arrangement in 
his ihop. Hia readiness to oblige, hie honesty, and 
information on books in general, has procured him a 
large custom ; end, under such extraordinary natural 
disadvantages, be has become a useful, and haply will 
render himself a wealthy member of the society to 
which he belongs. 

Sale or Pic tubus. 

The lovers of the Fine Arts will find much to admire 
in a magnificent collection of Italian, Dutch, 'and 
Flemish paintings, to be told by Mr. Phillips of Bond- 
Street, On Saturday next. Having been admitted to a 
private view of this splendid collection, we owe it a* a 
duty to our readers, to indicate to them where they may 
receive the same high gratification. 
Li very He ism. 

Two men of the village of Bemey, in the Department 
of the Loire, had very recently a dispute on their re- 

E: tive right! to a small piece of marshy ground ; one 
ming a moiety, the other totality. Two txftrti 
Were summoned, end the litigants argued their respec- 
tive claims with the utmost energy. He who demanded 
a half, wee a grenadier t while the other wa* of a mid- 
dling stature ; but, notwithstanding the latter'! disparity 
in point of else, hi! tongue was far the more active of 
the two. The grenadier, at last; vexed and wearied 
with the discussion, exclaimed, taking his opponent 
Id hia arms, ' If yon will have it, take it ;' at the same 
time, putting him in possession, by lodging him up to 
hia neck in the beg, where he left bim to speculate at 
Ut leisure on she furore of his property, end profit by 
his lesson In this novel practice of the law. Preston 
surely lould not have made a more effectual 
«/ tie wii. 

La Fayette. 



whom, since the marriage of Mademoiselle Lafitle, 
funerals have again come into fljMoa. Poets and the 
schools of law and medicine, Met the gendarmerie, 
with the Chamber of Deputies, were all on the fnivwc; 
the bow-string of expectation was strung tight, but 
has suddenly relaxed, with a twau that ha* (to apeak 
truth) more of sorrow than of joy m it; for there was 
nothing to substitute for the promised pleasures of 
Fin La Chain, and all Paris would have sunk into the 
very lowest depths of despair, had not the tiial of 
Constance and her husband, and the hoped-for ap- 
pearance of Mademoiselle Mara in open court, been 
at the moment announced, and La Fayette was, of 
course, a* instantly forgotten. The old gentleman 
iwnii content to live on, until Savary's Memoirs shall 
have had their Bay ; and when M. Bosaangeis wholly 
•t leisure, and no other public event occupies; the mjnds 
of bis compatriots, perhaps he may condescend low. 
While lying on the tick bed, and supposed by his 
physicians to be asleep, one of the letter observed to 
a colleague, 'that Lb* Tsrisiiis were all furnishing 
themselves with the uniform of the National Guards 
to attend his funeral.' La Fayette was, however, 
awake, and, turning to them, unserved, ' Au wcuu 
Ton m n'occutera sw itelre dt ctlte cefuptraejea.' 
AH ac DOTE. 

' What possible utility can there be in Lords 

and f ' observed an ancient Croaker, a few day* 

since, to hia friend. ' To be made Lords Privy Seal 
and President, to be sure,' replied the latter. This 
puts na in mind of the answer of Brindley , the engineer 
of the Duke of Bridgewater, on his Grace's demanding, 
' Why Providence had accorded so many and such fine 
rivers in England I* ' For the supply of « ' un- 
•oufatedry, yoarSrace,' obwrred the manV «. 



PASSAGE FROM TAYLOR'S INTRODUCTION 
TO ' THE ORPHIft. HYMNS.' 



71s the Editor of the Athtnawm, 

•is, — In perusing, the other day, to octavo volume, 
lately published by Hunt and Clarke, under the title of 
'The Rer. C. Join's Oriental Mission,' my attention 
was particularly excited by a truly beautiful passage, 
descriptive of the sublime and scientific theology pro- 
mulgated by Orpheus, Pythagoras, and Plato. The 
passage , would occupy too much of your space, or I 
should feel great pleasure in extracting it; but yon 
will find it at page 386. I have, however, to charge 
the author with a want of liberality and candour in not 
quoting his authority. It is taken nearly verbatim from 
the masterly Introduction (see page ixiv-J to the second 
edition of Mr. Thomas Taylor's valuable ' Translation 
of the Orphic Hymns.' 

I am sorry to add, that this la not the only inntance 
I have met with of writer! freely availing themsetaaa, 
without acknowledgment, of the inestimable J a boutfof 
myeruditeandphitosophic friend,— a man distinguished 
for whatever can adorn the scholar, the g^nlhuBan, and 
the. philosopher. His unexampled efforts inThe disse- 
'inination of the ancient philosophy, and the singular 
felicity with which he baa unfolded the recondite doc- 
trinea of Plato and Aristotle, entitle htm to the grate- 
ful thanks of every admirer of the genius and wisdom 
of antiquity. The tribute of applause which haa been 
so generally paid to bis astonishing labours by the dis- 
cerning literati in foreign countries, forms a striking 
and cheering contrast to the acrimonious scurrility and 
abusive malevolence with which he has been assailed 
by the ignorant, the envious, and the bigotted, among 
his own country men. 

relieving the, author of ' The Oriental Mission ' to 
belong to neither of the abovo classes, I confidently 
expect that he will seize the first opportunity of making 
the atnende honorable, — Your obedient servant, 

Soho, May 26. J. W., jun. 



To the Editor of the Athmam*. 
Sir,— In the Stb Number of ' The VeruUm,' (which 
I am pleased to find incorporated with 'TbeAthe- 
nanim,} is a communication recommending the adop- 
tion of what the humane Correspondent terms ' Stone 
Kail Road*,' aa used at Milan, and at other towns on 
the continent, and by which a very great saving is 
made in the labour of horses. Now, Sir, I would sug- 
gest that the experiment be tried on the steep ascents 
leading from the coal-wharfs in the Strand, where aix., 
and eight horses are required to draw up a laden coal- 
waggon, and that with great difficulty. On the pro - 
Ced road, four would be sufficient, aa baa been proved 
experiment. I am. Sir, with great respect, your con- 
stant reader, 



EPITAPH ON A RACE HOUSE. 



CaAaesa of Light !• through the echoing halls, 



Courser of Light ! the proud, the free. 
What earthly being shall frighten thee 
From thy mighty awgh of victory i 
Chancr of tight I thou art gone to the li 



oinvKBarrY intelligence. 



Caubbid. 

last: 

M. A. : Rev. R. Skinner, Sidney CoUege. • 

B. A. : T. Bond and E. Holland, Trinity Coll™— H. Roper, 
St- John's College.— a. Barker, St. Fetefi College.— 0. R. 
Barclay, Catharine Hail. 

At the same Congregation, the title of Prof™™ of Political 
tsas* past delivered lectures on the subject.' 

Another Oraos has also been passed, to permit M asten of 
Arts to leave Strangers In the Fftiwilliaai Museum while en- 



IneHenlat 
■ Syndic Re 



Report nf Much 17, 1 828, nave been 



' Phosphorus,' If 
irgeroiUaW.' 



uotlaaall, I have tranah|ted 



LITERARY rSTELLKHNCE, 



Course of th 
lb. volume, 



Imperial tin. volume, with: 



lumeroas engravings, 'Bnddhaiaia,' 
■miaf/ated from original manuacribtB of Its Doctrine, Meta- 
pbyatce, and Philosophy) accompanied hy forty-three Bngnv- 



. engraving 

... . ledbyfortj 

Ittbocrepbed man the Cingalese orhrlnela, dt 

ir Scheme of the Universe and the Personal j ., 

the ItuiHhiii i also, Notices of the Planetary or Bali Insane*. 
tiDiiBoflfc Demon Worship still (listing In Sat Island. By 
Edward Opham, Member of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, F.8.A- 

Jfce Second Number of the Fietnreeqoe Tom' of the lllvor 
Thames will appear in Jans. 

In the coune of the present month, in s vols., Bvo., 'Keeol. 
lections of a Sen-Ice of Three Years during the War of Exter- 
mination in the Republic! of Venezuela und Colombia.' By an 
Officer of the Colombian 



Ajnjhhiauop Laud,' by John P. L 
big for pneUcatton, In one volume evo 

Warner will shortly publish aa edltlc 



he Booh o'l . 
Practical Re flcctiuni 



The Casket i* 
of Original Poems, By some of the beat 

Officer of the OarrUon of' Gibraltar, accom 
In Jnly isno, on a Medical Mlaalon to the Sultan of Morocco, 
is auoutto publish an accoast of his Bevels, and of his resi- 
dence at the Capital of that Empire, under the title of a < Joar. 



NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEK. 

Waldstela, or the Swedes of Spain, from tho Herman of Ma- 
dame C. Plchler, by J. D. Rosenthal!, i vols., itmo. Its. 

r ,,._.,. . .. .,7».BU 



laaing theMth vol. to the State Trials, royal 

Luby'e Introductory Treatise to Physical A s tro n omy, Svo., lis, 
The East India Register and Directory for less, second •Wan, 

The Ait of Tying the Cravat, thin) edition, lBmo., 3a. 
My Earlr^ea- " 



Voltal.e's Chai-les XII., French, new edition, revised by Cattr, 

The WaTerley Dramas,'! vols., Mmo., lis. 

Sankey'i Rhymes on Geography and 3181017, Itmo., as, On. 

Miss Mltford's Our Village, vol. 9, post Svo., Da. 

Milne's Plana for toe Flottiuf Off of Stranded Vessels, svo., as. 

Impey's Stamp Acta, second edition, ismo., 7a, ed. 

TbaBacchd. and Beraclldd. of Euripides, In English proae, Baal 

FJniale?'« Text, l!vrp.,»B. Sd. 
Tytler-s History of Scotland, vol. 1. Svo., lis. 
Roberaon on the Mortality of Children, lamo., 7s. 
Best's Transrhenane Meroolia, Svo., ss. 1 

Rennle on the Gout, Apoplexy, Paralysis, and Disorders of the 

Ncrvonl Syrtem, Svq., 8a. id. 

the Principal Hospitals of Paris, wtth 




Bogatxky's Golden Treasury, limo., t 

Sermons on Christianity, new edition, inn, v. 

S'lsraaU's Life and Relga of Charles I., Ring of England, lvols., 

demy Svo., tit. 
The affeslonary flsfalliiiii by Charles WnUams, lmao- as. 
Blglaaan Ancient end Modern History, (»., latno. 
New Week'i Preparation, I parts, each la. 
AuldjD's Ascent of Mount Blanc, 4to., 91s. 
Smith's Compendium none Brltannlca, flfth edition, llmo,, 

TTillnliiiiili Minlliel riih^hli ■Tvi-imtl f mS| vnl it, parti, las. 



Blum's Bight Lectures, 11 



,4S. Sd. 
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Rain on the nlshta of Wednesday, Friday, and Batastfay. 
tuDdngs fair eiccptou Saturday. 



Venus at the greatest elongation on monoay. , 

The Ban and Mercury inaop. con), oe Friday at So'cafcr.ir. 
Voanrt geoceetiic long, on Sunday, at ; p° IS' In Cenrai 
Jeplleris ditto ditto 6^ if ie booapio. 
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MADDOX- STREET GALLERY, oppose 
St. Ocom-l Church, HSDOver^qujrc-AN EMU J.T- 
TION of PICTURES by the GREAT MASTERS .r opal dally, 

is Q allery I together with 
LOR.RA1U and RICHARD 



, price m., «od la tto,lpi]a(li» 

rpWENTY-TWO ENGRAVINGS, (accompa- 

I nied by Quotations and DesertntJons,) illustrative of. 
JU1IC8CJWAE, nod ANTONY and CLEOPATRA, being No. 
VU. rf tte SPIRIT of the PLAYS of sfiaKSPEARE i a Set tee 
„f Outline Plates, eihlblong the Story of each Play, Drawn 
—id Engraved by PnABn Howasd, and Dedicated, with per- 
*ii*«ian, to Bli Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. 

London : printed fur. T. Cadell»«tra»d, (Bookseller to the 

1 vi^AaSj?) C. and J. Rlvington, St lull Chnrcb- 

^.wdSCirtoa-plB*, M1-IU11, BaldwiflTfcradocl., and 

jSv'pabanoater.rowi andJ.Boc— --...».■—.—-■ in 

bajLd atoo of Mr. F..Howard, No. 

*»*' The Preceding NnVnbera ma; 
containing; ' The Merchant of Van! 



ewman - si re et»X)i fcrd ■ 
separately. So. VIII. 



rr>H£ SUBSCRIBERS are respectfullj 

I ed, that the Interior of ELY CATHEDRAL ai 

YllnVa CHAPEL are now ready for Delivery, wb> 

bx* Two View* of York Cathedral, Interior and Est 

■hottly will ha published," King's College Chapel, < 

Brad OltMd Cathedral. The Prints are carefully co 

moCmMd 1 »l«. « Inches by 11. Price If. U. each. 

FENNER'S ATLAS. 

On the 1st of June will be published, 

« P0CKKT ATLAS, embodying a complete Set 

Unatratlve of Modern «nd Ancient Geography ! ei 

Eighty Plales, by RbitFsmnkb. Price, coloured, 

53*. if. 1*.. neatly half-bound : ejjher aeries in 

rrparate,— Modem, coloured, W. l*.,T>lain, 14*. — A 

Ipnred, II*., plain, -«. ft 7™ b **?™'l*t ^£a"i 



'Y VlWS froi 

f . W. TURNER, Esq., 



OM.01 



id LBFAKD'S, 
A on appTjM- 



B. MONTGOMERY, E»u_ 

THE IMPERIAL MAGAZIPE for June 
IBM, price One shilling", wfjl contain a highly-flnlshed 
Portrait [taken expressly for. this Work) and a Memoir of R. 
MONTGOMERY, Esq., Author of ' The Omnipresence of the 

bed by H. Fisher, Son, and Co., 33, Newgate-It., London. 
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Biography loses much of its charm when 
it it not ^generally remembered, that each of its 
branches is both to be mitten and studied with a 
fcellng adapted to its peculiar characteristics. 
This ia particularly the case with regard to the 
biography of literary men. Their memoirs are 
poor and unimportant in some respects, but tbey 
are rich and splendidly adorned in others ; and it 
neatly depends upon the right apprehension of 
their particular applicabili y of moral, whether 
they be rend with interest, or with totally unim- 
pressed feelings. 

Some men are of importance to society by their 
actions ; others, by their sentiments, and their 
o-illingncss and power to promulgate them. The 
lives of the former are, chiefly, written to re- 
cord the events which were brought about or 
modified by their interposition. Such are the 
memoirs of statesmen, of warriors, and travellers. 
Their history is wound up with that of the coun- 
try. Their actions are a part of the thousand 
agencies by which the huge machine of society is 
driven round. While other hands have worked 
with less consciousness of power and in obscurity 
U the wheel, theirs have been visibly raised, and, 
every tune they were stretched forth, visibly no- 
ticed. They have riven an impulse to the stream 
of life ; but it has been by some manifest opera- 
tion, by the *M of the spade and the mattock. 
The action *f men's minds, more purely intel- 
lectual, is like the breathing of a nale impressing 
and* agitating the waters of existence, but silently 
and invisibly. Biography, when employed to note 
the history of the former description of charac- 
ters, has a comparatively easy task. When men's 
actions are numerous, their dispositions and prin- 
ciples are easily delineated. An active man can 
neve,- be of a close or secret temper; either the 
activity of the mind will overcome the design 
of secrecy, or the wish of secrecy will destroy 
the action, and the writers of the memoirs 
of such men have, therefore, not to study cha- 
racter, or to depict its variations; but to describe 
events as they occurred, or, in' fact, explain cer- 
tain circumstances by ascribing them to the in- 
fluence of particular scents. Very contrary to 
this is the situation of the biographer of men of 
Hasrary genius. . Actions are to be described, 
hot they are to be considered only as the indexes 



peal to human nature itself. Mind is to 
garded, at setting out, as the subject of contempla- 
tion. It is to be first considered as impressed 
with particular characters itself, before examining 
how it impressed its own likeness on the objects 
with which it enme in contact. It is to afford the 
inquirer both the materials and the subject of his 
thoughts. To be the object to which his contempla- 
tions are raised, and the source from which he 
derives the finest illustrations of the truths he hat 
obtained from the contemplation ; and thus, being 
to be seen rightly by its own light alone, by that 
only making those manifestations of the beauty 
and dignity of its principles and constitntion which 
are our delight, — it requires an effort on the part of 



from ordinary prepossessions, and to come to the 
examination unfettered by the. common forms of 
conventional thinking. A biographer commencing 
the memoirs of a man distinguished for his noble 
intellect, with this idea of the true nature of his 
subject, will bring before our eyes one of the sub- 
limes! objects which can engage our attention. 
A human spirit, endowed with the light of thought, 
so strong and intense that it comnaands others 
by a sort of natural dominion, is the representa- 
tive of humanity in its highest degree of present 
perfection. To be enabled to see its operations 
m its own huh regions of imagination or reason, 
elevates us by the sight of our nature thus raised 
and ennobled. It noes in an intellectual point of 
view, whtt the contemplation of great moral virtue 
does in refining our moral feelings. The beauty 
and dignity of each are presented to us. Our 
affections are engaged In the one case, and our 
sympathies have the force of a new moral obliga- 
tion. In the other, the mind sees the capabilities 
of its nature, and, seeing them, learns to admire, 
and endeavours to imitate the best and greatest 
of its species. 

One object, therefore, which literary biography 
effects, when written with talent, is, the. mani- 
festation of mind, — and mind in its loftiest and 
most strongly defined characters. Another good 
effected by it, if the principles on which it should 
be composed are rightly understood, is the illus- 
tration it affords of literary men's productions. 
This is n point less generally attended to than 
it ought to tie. Not only many a particular pas- 
sage in an author's works may be powerfully 
illustrated by certain circumstances in his life; 
but the very spirit of his style, the moods of 
thought and feeling, to which" he is found most 
constantly resigning himself, may be more dis- 
tinctly traced and understood by the commentary 
given in the memorials of his fortunes. In the 
?ase of poets, aud other writers of a similar 
■kiss, this is peculiarly striking. Their thoughts 
ire composed of sun-light imaginations, and their 
wishes of aspirations that appear to hold every 
human hope and feeling in abeyance. They 
thus seem, by the natural constitution of their 
minds, to be set apart as the priests of nature, or 
th\i expounders of a law of superior existence, 
the glories of which they are the first to enjoy. 
But the images in which they are obliged to 
clothe their diviae conceptions, are earthly. They 
have to come and converse with men, before 
they can record the discourse of angels. The 
dwelling-place of their minds is the purest region 
of the serene heaven ; but their study is on earth, 
built amidst the bustle and confusion of the world. 
They are taught, by their own inward feelings, 
the independency of truth, jind beauty of the mete 

E resent existence ; but in teaching others, they 
ave to submit themselves to the forms, and rules 
which hava been composed, in many cases, bythe 
necessities of social life, but, in others, by the 
listakes of prejudice. They thus contract a 
imiliarity with the world. They throw their 
wn bright mantle- over the forms that pass be- 
>re them, and then forget what has made them 
> lovely. They confound the bright originals 
of their imagination with the representatives they 
have borrowed to make them visible to mankind ; 
and, in their after -intercourse with the world, 
seek Ideal good under earthly forms, and 
worship an earthly form for its ideal beauty. 



portion to the power of their intellects. The 
clearer and more elevated their minds, the deeper 
is their love or desire of the objects which their 
imaginations have clothed in beauty, or which 
their purified understandings have pronounced 
excellent. The events of their lives, therefore, 
as they bring before them objects that adapt 
themselves to their dispositions, as they satisfy 
or disappoint their desires, diminish their self- 
dependence, or drive them back upon the elysium 
they had almost lost, — as the circumstances of 
existence do one or the other of these, their 
thoughts will run in particular channels, be ex- 
pressed in different styles, and manifest different 
moods of feeling. The situations in which they 
found themselves in the progress of existence, 
and the bright or gloomy atmosphere through 
which they passed, first affected the operations 
of their intellect, by the use which it had first 
made of them to assist its expression ; but, as the 
objects they called around them became more 
and more mixed up with these creations of their 
mind, they gained an unconquerable power over 
their affections, and, in determining in what cur- 
rent those affections should run, passed, in fact, 
a law upon the intellect which subjected it to the 
varying circumstances and fortunes- of human 
lift. By bearing this in mind, the biographer of 
a poet may transmit to posterity the most valuable 
exposition of his works that could be written, and 
one which will not only clear the meaning, but 
give a deeper interest aud a more spiritual mean- 
ing to every sentiment he uttered. 

But literary biography has no better or more 
interesting purpose than the view it gives of the 

Sreatest ana purest- intellects, struggling under 
le adverse influences of human fortune. Inde- 
pendent of the value of closely written me- 
moirs, in the view which has just been taken 
of them, they have, in the high moral interest of 
their details, a value belonging to very few other 
kinds of literature. No observation can bejjaore 
ridiculous than that with which nine biographies 
of literary men out of ten are found to begin, 
namely, that their lives are very meagre in mats- 
rials for the biographer.. Of anecdotes or de- 
that may illustrate the history of kingdoms, 
it is true they are ; but of such as throw light on 
the history of man, they are full. Evens, action 
of a person of strong or refined intellect, mani- 
fests its internal working. clearly and distinctly. 
It matters not whether it be important for the 
effects it produces or not. The determination of- 
thought and feeling to a- particular point is evi- 
dent, and the human mind, with all its pheno- 
na, la better developed, when exposed by turns 
the general occurrences of life, than when 
called into exercise by the strong tad over- 

Eowering necessities of public business. In the 
vcis, therefore, of literary men, we are not to 
look for events or actions that may startle, us, or 
interest the curiosity, but for such as may show 
the influence which the changing c" 



power which an exalted intellect exercises over a 
mutable and capricious fortune. Regarded is 
this manner, the memoirs of men of genius are 
replete with interest and instruction. Their vir- 
tues have a grandeur which' renders them vene- 
rable; their errors are awfully visible under the 
hright clear light which shines around their hearts. 
Their actions are but another expressing of the 
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compositions, 'i'heir patience- in 
ill, their passion for the gouil Mid the beautiful, 
and even their recklessness of mind, are an evi- 
dence that the same spirit is ever living, and ever 
present, in the depth of their bosoms in the retire- 
ment of their homes, in the hopes and wishes 
that extend no farther than the little circle of 
their domestic sympathies, and in the love and 
jojr of which the world is intended to know no- 
thinf . When a biographer has a sufficient ac- 
quaintance with his subject, and feeling- enough 
to show us the man as well as the author, his 
work has a merit and an interest far higher than 
could he attributed to it for its most important 
illustrations of literary history. 



LIFE AND HEJBN OF CHARLES THE FIRST. 



No period of history, either ancient or modern, 
has had so many commentators as the reign of 
Charles the First. Men of ail parties have spoken 
on the subjects it involves, with more than ordi- 
nary political fierceness; and works written on 
every point of constitutional history, have re- 
ferred, for their most powerful arguments and 
interesting illustrations, to the events it records. 
A judicious reader of history will receive im- 
portant benefit from this superabundance of as- 
sistance in his reflections; but, to the generality 
of historical students, it has proved a dangerous 
snare, and it would be difficult to find a subject 

losophical opinions, are repeatedly broached, than 
on the conduct of the unfortunate Charles or 
his opponents. On every great question of public 
interest, this must almost always be the case ; but 
there are some in which its consequences are 
worse than others ; some on which we should wish 
to see clear, just, and philosophical views, uni- 
versally prevailing, and in the discussion of which 
we feel it is of importance that men in every con- 
dition of society should be aide to revert to prin- 
ciples that are the same in all ages, and should be 
taken as rules in the examination of everv sub- 
ject. Such are the questions agitated on the mo- 
mentous affairs that led to the temporary destruc- 
tion of the English monarchy. The least im- 
Crtant truth to which the right discussion of them 
nga as, Is an establishment of some useful 
Sfncrple in political philosophy for the study of 
em, in their different relations, unfolds more of 
the mysteries of social action, than the survey of 
almost any other period. But the more important 
* subject is, the less likely are we to find men 
treating it with that strict attention to unaltoved 
truth, which can alone render the examination 
useful. Facts are made ofless value than opinions, 
and truth is renerated only as it speaks in unison 
with passion. So conspicuously has this been the 
case with the historians of the reign of Charles and 
their commentators, that we know of no one which 
could be pot into the hands of an inexperienced 
reader with safety, till pains had been taken 
to guard him against some strong party misrepre- 
sentation of the author. It is, however, only from 
a multitude of witnesses, when a subject is debated 
with much virulence, that we stand a chance of 
arriving at any safe conclusion : we do not mean 
of witnesses who come to plead the cause of 
either aide, but of such as bring additional facts 
to explain the occurrence of known incidents, 
and who ha»e come before the public with the 
professed intention of assisting its judgment, 
instead of dictating to it. Among such writers 
Mr. D'Isracli ranks himself. Although his pre- 
sent production takes a higher rank than many of 
his former publications, it has, in a great measure, 
the same purpose in view. In bringing consi- 
derable good taste, as well as a persevering dili- 
gence, to the task of exploring the buried curi- 
osities of knowledge, this author has performed 
ft useful service, not merely for the general 



reader, but for the scholar and tit* antiquary. 
Many an interesting troth has its confirmation in 
the pages of his miscellaneous works, and in em- 
ploying the same resources and diligence used in 
their compilation, in illustrating an important 
period of history, he has laid claim to a still 
greater share of public praise. The object of 
Mr. D'Israeli, in the work we are noticing, has 
lieen to throw a new light on the occurrences of 
Charles the first's reign, fey a close inspection 
of what records remain of his secret history, and 
that of his court. The following account of the 
King's situation in respect to his counsellors, is 
well worthy of extract: 

' There was also a fatal discord among the King'! 
intimate counsellors. The secret history of the Lord 
Keeper Williams, and Buckingham and Laud, would 
show a chain of cabinet intrigues, whose links art 
more perceptible to ui, than they were probably to the 
parties themselves. 

' Of these eminent political rivals, the Lord-Keeper 
Williams— then Bishop of Lincoln, and afterwards 
Archbishop of York, was the master genius. As a 
scholar, he partook, in common with many of that 
learned age, of that prodigal erudition which delights 
in inexhaustible quotations from writers whom we now 
deem obscure — but whose aptitude or felicity startles 
us, while we are reminded, that what lies forgotten 
may be as valuable as that which is remembered. But 
the native faculties of Williams excelled his acquired 
power*. His scintillant wit, bis acute discri mi nation, 
his vigorous eloquence, come vitiated to our taste, by 
the qunintness or the pedantry of the prevalent style ; 
his great powers seem encumbered by their worthless 
ornaments, but this ecclesiastical Lord-Keeper had far 
advanced beyond his are in the wirie comprehension of 
hia mind. His practised touch opened the hearts of 
men, and his commanding hpirit appeared as much in 
the magnificence of his life, as in the might of his 

' At a statesman, hia qnick apprehension acted like 
inspiration ; hit sagacity struck with the force of pre- 
diction | bat his restless ambition, though capable of 
more noble designs, and even of more generous feel- 
ings, had syitematiaed intrigue ; and whatbecould not 
obtnin by wisdom and integrity, be would circumvent 
by servility and cunning. A great politician, but as 
subtle a Machiavellian, he mnmtninri a whole estab- 
lishment of the "juggling fiends" of espionage, and 
a long tine of secret communication made 
centre of every political movement. It was 
with him, that no one could be a statesman without 
a great deal of money ; and he once confessed that, 
from his studies of divinity, he had gleaned another 
principle, Uttt uli altera prccalo, to make the si 
others useful. At he was not scrupulous in his in 
among other extraordinary methods of gaining 
for a temporary purpose, be exercised a peculiar ia- 
cult;, which, if it deserve a name, we may call politi- 
cal imagination. Clarendon tells us, that on any par- 
ticular occasion be could invent entire scenes, and 
lengthened conversations, perfectly appropriate to the 
persons, all which bad never occurred. Such artful 
fictions had all the force of nature and truth. These 
apparent confidential disclosures made the stubborn, 
credulous; and tbe irresolute, firm. 

' During tbe absence of ihe Favourite in Spain, the 
Lord-Keeper had practised on the fears, and perb ips 
on the wisdom, of the aged monarch. We discover 
papers slipped by sleigh Wo f-band into that lion's mouth 
for state- accusations, — tbe pocket of the King, — mid- 
night interviews — addresses ab Ss/«ej to— mysterious sug- 
gestionsj— by which our wily politician at length pos- 
fessed himself of the royal confidence, and bad so ef- 
fectually undermined hispstron Buckingham, that, bad 
James not died at the critical moment, the decline of 
the great Favourite's influence had certainly been re- 
solved. With tbe most refined duplicity, this Episc ipnl 
Lord-Keeper was conducting two opposite systems. 
He was combining with ihe Earl of Bristol and the 
Spanish interest, al tbe moment the faithless confidant 
was warning his absent patron of " in guileful devils at 
home." Williams displayed the ambi-dextrous felicity 

Master of himself on all occasions, be would show him- 
self in all forms ; and versatility with him seemed no 
change in the unity of hi* designs. 

' Butthtsenubtcrrsncan workers are Frequently coon- 
ter mined, and are often taken by surprise as tliey grap- 
ple toget. er to darkness. The mysterious conduct of 
the Lord-Keeper could not entirely hide itself from the 
jealous eyes of the Duke, who once avowed to Lord 



hia wttind principle, that " the man who 
would not lire by his smile, should perish by his frown." 
On his reMrn from Spain, Buckingham found that 
Williams was running a course opposite to his. The 
Lord-Keeper was neglected ; their intercourse was nei- 
ther friendly nor frequent; bis counsels were no longer 
required ; and, though be remained in office , he was, in 
fact, discarded. 

iment met, the practice* of the 
Lord-Keeper, with some of the leading men in tb* 
House of Commons, had insured him a strong party." 
This party was an awful engine, which his potent haul 
might wield at a secret touch. Tbe Lord-Keeper, ob- 
serving the rising faction which had threatened to call 
him to account, in tbe very presence of the King, on 
the first day be delivered bis official speech, — soon 
turtted round. He kneir the lawyers were more par- 
ticularly vehement against a churchman holding the 
seals, which they deemed to be the privilege of their 
brotherhood. Williams, unconscious tint W hinsself 
was one of " the fatted calves" for sacrifice, directed 
tbe storm from bursting on bis own head. By his nn- 
lnctant confession it appears that be had bald a scent 
intercourse with some of that party whom the courtietn 
called " the chief tribunes of tbe Parliament." Be 
nreed them to look about for nobler game, " fitter for 
such hunters man a silly priest." The suggestion was 
not whispered to the deaf or the dumb. The hantnr* 
soon chased tbe Duke ; and, in tbe re-action, the Dake 
chased the Lord-Keeper. 

' Intriguers usually drink oat of the seen* poiaenei 
chalice. Tbe betrayer of his patron, in bis turn, was 
betrayed by him whom he had patronised. This p us ™ 
wa* the famous Land ; be for whom Williams had 
procured his first rochet, and who then declared that 
" bis life would lie too short to requite that goodness." 
This new Bishop, ere his linen robe had hardly fatten 
into its folds, wiihin eighteen months of bis gratitude, 
— so short is its terms in political — observing that 
bis patron was incurring tbe anger of Backing****, 
avoided tbe falling greatness; while in that fall ha 
meditsted, night and day, on bis own rise. If tbn 
worldly passions of a mere laic caa work among chsceb- 
ratn at the distant prospect of s peaceable autre, the* 
rise witb redoubled violence when churchmen an minis- 
ters of state, and ascend to pre-eminence in power by 
the dislodging oi a rival. In this particular instate* 
these passions so strongly affected the busy brain of 
Land, that they painted their scenes In bis very dream*. 
These be has snperstitiously chronicled; they wui ton 
terrors snd the jealousies, the hopes and cbe pkeatant- 
nsss, of his political day *. 

1 " October 3, Friday. I wat with my Lerrf-K*ea*r, 
to whoas 1 found tome bad done me some vary ill a Been , 
' salons of L. B'a. (Lost! nocking- 



ham's) favour. 

' "Decern ecr Is, Sunday night. I did deenas that 
tbe Lord-Keener wat deed ; that I passed by on* est 
hi* men that wat about a monument for him; that I 
heard bin say, hit lower lip was infinitely swelled and 
fallen, and he rotten already. This dream did trouble 

' " December IS. On Monday morning I went snoot 
budnets to my Lord Duke of Buckingham. We had 
speech in the shield gallery at Whitehall. There 1 
found that the Lord-Keeper had strangely ft>rg***sn 
himself W him ; nod 1 think wat dead la hi* afcrtitnt 

' " December 27, St John's Day. I wnn with nay 
Lord of B ckingham. I found that all weutnot right 
wkh tbe Lord-Keeper, he. 

' " January 25. It wat t 
languishing with 1 
much concerned al . ... 
borne tome by the Lord- Keeper. 

' " February IB, Wednesday. My Lord Duke of 
Buckingham told me of tbe reconciliation and tuhmia- 
sion of my Lord-Keeper; and that it was confessed 
unto him that his favour unto me was a chief cause. 

Juvuiia, qua tendii ? d/C. At itlt lit net* /wftu **}•%**• 

' " March 17. Lord Keeper, hia complimenting srith 



ndsy. 1 wa* alone, asai 



* * Certainly Laud bad " an alacrity" at dreaming) 
but at that day, which, in tbe annals of human nnlora, 
is not veiy distant from our own times, dream*— 
omens— apparitions, and * long train of vanished su- 
perstition*, were chronicled in diaries. I sball tent*. 
to the renection'of the reader those retttiot; to Wa 
rival, the Lord Keeper, Williams. Snob dreamt, roan- 
b.nlng politic* -and fancy, form n vsry — ttttnhitnn; 
nudn of wrilinr a.-*Bi aiiiisv. 
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tnwty; neither could 1 



must pud 
this, IkL 



*«■ 

nin g I drratned 
*■ not whither, 
irith Iron chains. Brit, returning, loosed from them. 
Inpnl on horseback : 
take bio.." 

* However, Land did overtake Williaini mrnc yean 
after, and kept him in the Tower for three long yean. 

' " March 27. A certain person appeared Id him who 
was dead, and whispering b my ear, laid me that 1 
ww the can* why the Bishop of London waa not again 
admitted into favour and to court" 

' 1 bare sometime* thought that «om« of tbeae 
strange drtawu were an allegorical representation of 
hii own state of mind and circumstance!, which he 
wilted to conceal by thin cryptical mode of writing.' 

' At the i f r m i an of the new Sovereign, the Lord- 
Keeper, en ho sunk on the arena, would wrestle with 
hie mhrhtier rival, the Duke. The young King waa 
unhappily placed HtMat the struggle, and bad to cbooe* 
between the cold policy of an artful statesman, whom 
hi* Father 1 * wisdom bad sanctioned, and the warmer 
influence of affection for the companion of his youth, 
and oaH> on whom bia hope now rested, aa the hero and 
adoatnintralor of his glory. 

' When Charles found that the tnnorahle Parlia- 
ment wwntd o*r but scanty supplies, and that the con- 
tagion at London waa spreading, he waa at n loss bow 
to aA To disaster them was to leave himself amidst 
his DtaMst wants. Buckingham proposed to adjourn 
to- (Word, but eras Immediately opposed by the Lord- 
Keeper, who advised the prorogation. " It waa not," 
he said, " 4 change of place, but a change of time, 
to which the King might look for a favourable change ; 
ail months hence might niter the spirit of the Com- 
mons.' The Duke, casting an angry look on his oppo- 
ently cried out, that " public necessity 
us mora tana one man's jealousy:" On 
e Lord-Keeper preyed the King for a prints 
audience, which was granted. In this interview, Wil- 
hnana Informed bin Majesty that the Lord-Duke had 
enemies in the House of Commons, who had no other 
aim but to bring the Dnke on the stage. " Let this 
malady, or sialics, call it which you will, sleep nil 
after Christmas. There isno time lost in whetting the 
ictus* well. At that time 1 hope to give such an ac- 
count, by Managing the ckhftieUert, that they •hall 
abate their bitterness against your Brest servant, and 
Tour Cwaacils shall he peaceable." 

' The King was startled. ' This waa probably the 
first moment, thai ha learnt that a faction waa formed 
SHiaret nil mkustsr and faia friend. " Why," hs asked, 
"do you conceal alt this from Buckingham ?" 

' " Good Lord, Mr I" waa the reply, " Cain would I 
begin at that sad, hut hswill not treat me with tuotiera- 
tton." 

' It waa obvious that the Lord-Keeper was now 
■taking all bis winnings on s single ei * * 
rale game of politloal intrigue. He hi 
alarming the Father, and now he honed to catch the 
son into- an early tntelage. He failed with Charles, 
whose BwettkMas were too real to he shaken, and who** 
lean were not Its* gi' n ain* of truatlng himself in the 
hand* of a powerful intriguer. The Parliament, there- 
fore, aceoediag to tb* advice of Buckingham, eeeeanbled 
tt (Mot*. 

' Charles now expressed his disappointment at their 
ineffectual grant. Still no echo of sympathy responded 
b the House! And now thry asserted, in a Tngue and 
q-iibblioar manner, that " tills Pari is ment wits not bound 
by snotber Parliament," snd, With n cruel mockery, 
suggested that " the Ring should help the csnse of toe 
Paktinate with his own money." The King in rain 
pressed for despatch of basin™, leat the season should 
be lost for the nary ; obeeiring that " it ants the firtt 
resn arf that he bad erer made to them." The words 
"■sal request" had as instant effect on some few; 
but Us " poor Commons " offer tbelr dear snd dread 
Sorereign" only protestation a of duty, alarms of 
Popery, and petitions on grievances j a term which 
Coke acknowledged to he premnt rest snenrly s period 
ot this reign. There were a few whose hearts bad stills 
puke to vibrate for a young Prince perplend by • war 
which themselves bad instigated, and which, by having 
placed him at the hend of a confederacy in Europe, had 
involved his own and the national honour in the awful 
issue. But " Inn chief sticklers," as the Lord-keeper 
had called toe rising opposition, snd which be after- 
wards designated by a variety of denominations, as 
"Ua*s«WilswBsrst, , ^sad"tr«claJsretous persons of 



the House of Commons,"— and "those diaaftected per- 
sona who appeared so opposite to tlie royal ends " — 
these chief sticklers, when tbe pressing necessity of 
the times whs urged, rejected Necessity aa a dangerous 
counsellor, who would be always fnrninbing arguments 
for supplies. " If the King- were in danger snd neces- 
sity, let them answer for it who have put both King 
snd kingdom into this peril." This oblique stroke, 
which aimed at the Favourite, Charles resented, declar- 
ing his ignorance of the cause hy which the Duke bad 
incurred their dislike, — he whom, not long since, they 
had spoken of with the language of idolatry. The 
King, in despair, dissolved this uncompliant Parlia- 
ment-'— Vol. i, pp. M7— 259. 

Among the many monarch* who have owed 
their rata, or, at least, a (Treat P Brt of t,leir 
troubles, and those of their kingdom, to the in- 
trigues and cabala of their Courts, Charles holds 
a conspicuous station. In this he was most un- 
fortunate, as it could he attributed neither to his 
own vices, nor to those of his consort. Tuey 
were both under the guidance of evil counsellors, 
nod neither their love nor domestic virtues were 
able to avert the consequences. Our author has 
given an interesting notice of the character of 
the Queen's courtiers : 

' Charles the Pint, at this early period of his reign, 
had not only to encounter the troubles of his Parlia- 
ment, the disaffection of the people excited hy bis 
financial difficu I ties, and tbe anxieties attendant on his 
military expeditions ; but even bis own household 
opened for him a long scene of mortification, such as 
has rarely been exhibited under the roofs of the palace 
of tbe sovereign. 

' Charles and Henrietta had met in youthful love ; 
ardent and heartfelt had been their first embrace ; but 
the design and results of a political marriage could 
not long be concealed, and their personal happiness 
waa soon not in their own power to command. 

' Henrietta, among her French household, forgot 
her endearing entreaty to Charles, which hud ao grace- 
fully opened her lips cm her arrival, that "he would 
ever himself, and by no third person, correct her faults 
of ignorance, youthful and a stranger as she was." 
In thanking her, the young Monarch desired that " she 
would use him as she bad desired him to use her." 

' But Henrietta had the whole French Cabinet invi- 
sibly operating on her conduct Her mother, the 
Dowager of France, and her brother, t' e Monarch, 
flattered their hopes that a ductile princess of sixteen 

minance of tbe French interest In the English Court, 
•or does the English King appear to have been insensi- 
ble to their attempt. It is only by entering into the 
domestic privacies of these royal personages, that we 
Can do justice to Charles in a dilemma equally delicate 



' Of this political 
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tbe marriage. Every ambassador sent by Prance wns 
acting under the council* of the Loam M influents 
ths Queen. The Count ds TiUieres, who had first 
dMB* over hen a* Chamberlain to Henrietta, and was 
arowwarda appointed ambassador, was dismissed with 
the rest of the French ; snd Cbailes sent an express 
prohibition to TUlitrea, that ha should oat presume to 
to set foot on English shorn to ba near her Majesty, 
for that, *' hs would ao longer inner bis sworn ser- 
vant to he checkmate with him." 

' De TdliSres wss succeeded by the Marquis de Blain- 
ville, whom we And keeping up a secret intercourse 
with the Qneeu and her numerous oitabli-buwut. His 
official capacity was favourable to this disguised cipian- 

, I.:. . _ J ... L._. 1. ... -_ ^ Krf laai f. 

i allow hia 
ce either of the Queen or him- 
self. 

' One of live objects of tbe million of De Blainville 
ws* to remonstrate on the protection which tbe English 
Court afforded to Sonbise. 

' But De Blslnville had other Important objects, and 
Charles was aware of them. Our acute English com- 
mentator on Basenmpiernr's journal of bis short 
embassy to the English Court, in alluding to Father 
Sancy'a conduct, on* of her Majesty's political atten- 
dants, observes, that " one ia surprised to find Ihe 
English Court so early and so well apprised of this 
man's mission, as K appears they wtra." Thu fact is, 



that Charles bad no careless intelligencers at the French 
Court Lnrkin was an active agent of the Duke's i 
and before De Blalnville'a arrival in Suglxnd, his de- 
signa had been delected, and Larkin had anticipated 
his views. He hnd watched closely for them, and two 
dark apeeches of tbe Queen-Mother and the Cardinal 
were for some time riddles hard to unriddle, bnt hs 
succeeded by the open confession of the Duke de Che- 
vrenx. " De Blainville comes," says Larkiu, " to ' ■. 
spy snd discover what hs can, snd, nanording as ha 
shall rind cause, to frame cabals and factions, where* 
unto he is esteemed very proper, being character nisi 
with tbe marks of a most subtle, prying, penetrating, 
and dangerous nun." 

' At Ihst time, it was the usage for ambassadors to 
be maintained nt the expense of the Court, who pro- 
vided them with houae, diet, and even post-horses i 
and the ambassadors, on their return home, left the 
marks of their liberality, or their pnnimony, (n gra- 
tuities to the Master of the Ceremonies, snd other 
attendants. This absurd custom Wss productive of 
perpetual jealousies on tbe side of the ambasssdora, 
snd, nt length, was found so inconvenient at the Ex- 
chequer, that Charles was compelled in bis distresses 
to curtail, and, Anally, to refuse this established mode 
of royal reception. De Blainville, from the moment 
of his arrival, insisted on being lodged in the King's 
Pnlace, and bad reverted to some precedent at far haek 
as the reign of Elizabeth ; bnt Charles firmly objected 
to any foreign ambassador residing so close to him. 
De Blainville waa ever on the watch to make what, in 
tbe style of the Master of the Ceremonies, is called 
" sn ricrption ;" that is, an allegation of something 
irregular in etiquette ; and this French nmbaaaador 

Govcd tbe moat troublesome of guests to the hapleaa ' 
aster of the Ceremonies. Vaunting hia high rank at 
ia own Court, a* MenOntr k Brrnfrr, tbe first Gentle- 
man of tbe Chamber, snd hia own great means, b* 
threatened to refuse hia Majesty's diet, and live at his 
own cost This seemed tantamount to a proclamation 
of war to the urbane Master of the Ceremonies, who, 
in hit curious diary, has registered then ' stomschoas 
speeches " with great indignation, and soma trepida- 
tion. This wayward guest drove poor Sir John Fiuet 
to many a cruel shift to allow the ambassador, at a 
private person, what, if acknowledged to have been 
granted to him in his public capacity, might have be- 
come — that most serious of solemn affairs In tbe eyes 
of a Master of the Ceremonies — n precedent I 

* How De Blainville occupied himself here, waa, 
doubtless, not unobserved ; but the best accounts of 
an ambassador's secret proceedings will usually come 
from the other side of the water. In a confidential 
despatch of the Earl of Holland at Paris, our Minister 
was informed of what he could not himself han ao well 
discovered. " I must tell your Grace, that, by a friend 
whom I am tied not to name, I was showed Ihe private 
letter that Blainville wrote to the King, in the which 
he sent him the whole proceeding* of the Parliament, 
and conclude* they will rain yon, naming great faction* 
against you." 

' De Blainville was evidently exerting an undue In- 
fluence over the Queen, and sometimes outwitted the 
moat correct arrangements of Sir John Fiuet Once, 
on the removal of the Court, and the Queen staying 
behind, tbe Marquis's train of coaches and attendant! 
having also set off, and all being prepared for the 
Marquis's stepping into bis own carriage, at tbit in- 
stant he called for the Master of Ibe Ceremonies, to 1 
confide to him the important secret, that be should stay 
behind — " pear te purgir, as he professed," — a stra- 
tagem for his greater freedom of access to the Queen ! 
Hia mysterious intcrconne became evident ; and, one 
day, when the King was going to Parliament, a differ- 
ence arising between Charles and the Queen about the 
place where she was to stand, De Blainville was die- . 
covered to have occasioned her Majesty's obstinacy. 
From that moment the ambassador was forbidden any 
further access to their MaJ.-alie*. The Frenchman 
stormed, and required an audience ; Charles replied, 
that, " If he demanded an an lience for any business of 
tbe King bis master, it should be readily granted ; 
if it was to expost ilntC 
Majesty re fi i aed to see 
that he was here for the King his m 
" " i audience, therefore, ref 

and not to the repre 

y, despatching couriers, and refusing that 
he prepared for bis depavtare. Hi* impe- 
rious conduct had often excited the indignation of the 
mob ; the ambassador was assaulted in his house** and 
the Master of the Ceremonies noten down, that " the 
Marquis de BUinriUo wan repnttd *» hsj.taat •**» 
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ttmttftu of our war will France." He has made a 
lamentable entry in hit diary : " The Marquis, after 
nil the vaunt* of tat own great means, seemed to prefer 
fail ill-humour ; flr he If ft the Kind's officers and 
servants, (myself in pwticular, after my so long and 
painful attendance,) ill satisfied with his none at ail, or 
moat unworthy, acknowledgments." 

' By the marriage contract, Henrietta was to be 
■Bowed a household establishment composed of her 
own people. Aa this arrangement was made during 
the life of James, it was limited la one hundred and 
twenty persons, in her state aa a Princess of Wales. 
The French afterwards pleaded for an increased estab- 
lishment for her rank as the Queen of England. 
Thns they gradually contrived to form nothing leas 
than a small French colony, and, by a private account, 
it is said to hare branched out, with their connexions, 
to about four hundred persons. This French party 
was forming ■ little republic within themselves ; a 
political faction among them was furnishing intelligence 
to their own ambassadors, and spreading rumours in 
an intercourse with the English malcontents ; while 
the French domestics, engaged in lower intrigues, were 
lending their names to hire houses in the suburbs, 
where, under tbeir protection, the English Catholics 
found a secure retreat to hold their illegal assemblies, 
and where the youth of both sexes were educated and 
prepared to be sent abroad to Catholic seminaries. The 
Queen's palace was converted into a place of security 
for the persona and papers of every fugitive. 



English who were not Catholics were soon dismissed 
from their attendance on the Queen, by herself; while 
Charles waa impelled, by the popular cry, to forbid 
British Catholics serving the Queen, or even to be 
present at the celebration of her mass. Pursuivants 
would stand at the door of the Queen's chapel to seise 
oa any of the English who entered, while, on these 
occasions, the French would draw their swords to 
defend the concealed Romanists. "The Queen and 
Hers" became an odious distinction with the people ; 
and, what seems not improbable, the Papists, presum- 
ing on the protection which the late marriage seemed 
to afford them, frequently passed through the churches 
during divine sen ice, booting and hallooing." A 
Papist Lord, when the King was at chapel, is accused 
''of prating on purpose louder when the chaplain 
Brayed," till the King sent his message, " Either let 
him come and do as we 'do, or else! will make him 
prate farther off." Such were the indecent scenes 
exhibited in public ; in private, (bey were, of course, 
leas reserved. 

' Those who have pourtrayed the Queen a* display- 
ing an ascendancy over the political c nductof Charles 
the First, must at least acknowledge that she had not 
become a politician by any previous sludiis, or any 
disposition towards deep councils. Henrietta first 
Conducted herself as might have been rather expected, 
than excused, in an inconsiderate Princess of sixteen, 
and exhausted her genius aod her temper in the frivol- 
ous interests of her bed -chamber- Indies and her house- 
hold appointments.'— Pp. 19D— 208. 

Our concluding extract gives n curious account 
of a celebrated character who flourished in the 
reiirn of Charles ; and, as it has an interest dif- 
ferent to that of the former passages, we prefer it 
to others of the same kind as those already 
inserted: 

' Sir Fulke Orerille, now become Lord Brooke, 
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found worthy of the professorship has not been told. 
The founder invited the learned Vossius of Leyden to 
fill this chair ; but the States of Holland having at that 
moment augmented bis pensiuu, Vossius recommended 
to his Lordship, Dr. Dorislaus, an excellent scholar 
and a Doctor in civil law. 

' The learned Hollander, so early a* in 1628, was sent 
down to Cambridge by Lord Brooke, with the King's 
letters to the Vice-Chancellor, and the heads of colleges, 
who immediately complied with the design of the noble 
institutor of this new professorship. 

' Dr. Dorislaus delivered two or three lectures on 
Tacitus, but be had not yet gone beyond the first words, 
Vrhem Robuouipi prima Htgei Aelutre, when he disco- 
Tend that he was addressing critical ears. He disserted 
on the change of government in Rome from Kings to 
Consuls, by the suggestion of Junius Brutus ; be dwelt 
on the power of the people ; and touching on the ci 
teases of Tarcjuia, who had violated the popular freedom 



which the people had enjoyed under his predecessors, 
he launched out in vindication of his own country in 
ing their liberties from the tyranny of the Spanish 



'There was a tone of democracy in the lectures of the 
Dutchman, a spirit of republican fierceness to which 
the heads of bouses had not yet been accustomed ; and 
though the Doctor had particularly excepted such mo- 
narchies as those of England, where he said " the 
people had surrendered their rights to the King, so 
that in truth there could be no just exception taken 
against the sovereign," yet the Master of Peter-bouse, 
quirk at analogies, and critical at deductions, commu- 
nicating- with the Master of Christ College and the 
Vice -Chancellor, a murmur rose which reached Loudon, 
and at length the King's ear, of the tendency of these 
republican doctrines. Dr. Dorislaus at first offered to 
clear himself before the heads of houses ; he proposed 
to dispatch letters to bis patron, and other eminent 
personages, to explain bis opinions, but at length re- 
solving to address himself personally to Lord Brooke, 
he suddenly suppressed these letters, observing, that 
" he would see an accuser, before he replied to an sc- 

' What occurred at Court is obscure. The Bishop 
of Winchester, in his Majesty's name, suspended our 
history-lecturer ; but shortly after, the suspension was 
annulled, and the Doctor allowed to return to his chair. 
Fuller, who alludes to this transaction, tell us, that 
" Dorislaus was accused to the King, troubled at Court, 
and after his submission hardly restored to bis place." 
His first patron, however, who differed in bis political 
sentiments from his successor, the republican Lurd 
Brooke, in a letter to the Doctor requested that be 
would retire to his own country, assuring him, how- 
ever, of his stipend during life. Lord Brooke, shortly 
after this generous offer, was assassinated by his 

in. never cooterunlatt- .. 
ie had 
This scholar and adventurer was " a fair 
conditioned man," as indeed appears by his portrait. 
He married an Englishwoman, was established a Pro- 
fessor at Gresham College — and thin foreigner, whom 
Fuller describes as " a Dutchman very anglicised In 
language and behaviour," became a very important 
personage in the great Revolution of the land of bis 

1 A history of this Dutch Boctor of Civil Laws, and 
Republican, would furnish a subject of considerable in- 
terest in our own political history. Although we have 
not hitherto been enabled to trace the private life of tbir 
remarkable character, for the long interval of twenty 
ye^rs, in which be was. settled in this country ; yet it 
is quite evident, that during this period be cultivated 
an intimate intercourse with the English Republicans 
of. that day ; for be became their chief counsellor, a 
participator in their usurpations, and acted in a high 
station in the Commonwealth. His death waa not less 
political than his life. 

' The first pat- on of Dr. Dorislamt, Fulke Orerille, 
afterwards Lord Brooke, was succeeded in his title by 
his cousin, Robert Orerille, whom he had adopted as 
his son. The young Lord was then scarcely of age, 
and the republican sentiments of the second Lord 
Brooke, imbibed by the generous temper of youth, were 
so opposite to the monarchical character of the first 
Lord, that we have no difficulty indiscovering his tutor 
in his own historical lecturer of Cambridge. In the 
dreams of his soul, lofty views of human nature broke 
forth, and in a romantic passion of patriotism and 
misanthropy, he had planned, with another discon- 
tented noble Lord, Say and Sele, to fly to the forests of 
New England, to enjoy tbat delusive freedom which he 
conceived that he had lost in the Old. 

1 Whether Dr. Dorislaus would have accompanied 
bis pupil, and have forsaken the Academy of Oresham 
for an American savannah, may be doubted. The Doc- 
tor had abandoned his own Republic for a more com- 
forting anode in a Monarchy. The founders of sects 
are often very different in their views and temperaments 
to their proselytes. A cool bead has often inflamed 
hot ones, as water feeds fire. Lord Brooke's motives 
were the purest which human nature can experience, 
yet such a secession from Our father-land may be 
condemned aa betraying more sullennrss than pa- 
triotism. 

* It was this Lord Brooke who afterwards sided with 
the Pari is merit, and whose extraordinary prayer, on the 
day of his death, at the storming of the church-close 
at Litchfield, has been adduced by those who presume 
to explore into the secret ways of Providence, as s de- 
monstration of what they are pleased lo term particular 



providences, or judgments, while the opposite party, 
who do not object to these divine catastrophes when- 
ever they happen to their enemies, never recognise one 
in the fate of their friends ; thus it happens that the 
man whom one party considers as the object of divine 
vengeance, is exalted by the other into the beatitude of 
a saint. It would have been more reasonable to have 
remarked, that this very prayer, from the purr and noble 
mind of Lord Brooke, perhaps argued some painful 
doubts about the cause which he had expoused, and for 
which he was to die. 

' [f we consider the intimacy which thts Lord Brooke 
mnst necessarily have cherished with the historical 
Professor placed on the foundation of his relative, and 
the whole tenor of his Lordship's actions, from his 
early days, it will be evident that this noble enthusiast 
was the political pupil of his republican Professor of 
Civil Law. 

' When the rebellion of the revolution broke out, our 
speculative philosopher, Doctor Dorialans, became a 

E radical politician. The notions of government which 
e maintained well suited that base minority, who, tat 
those unhappy days, triumphed over the monarchy anal 
the aristocracy of England, and an indissoluble total 
of political connection was formed between Dorislaaa 
snd the popular chiefs. The Dutch Doctor of Civil 
Law became their learned Counsellor, and their reso- 
lute agent, and the political adventurer received the 
gratitude of the co-partners and the profits of the eo- 

Sartnership. We discover Doctor Dorislaus aa the 
udge Advocate in Essex's army ; we find Doctor Do- 
rislaus presiding as one of the Judges of the Admiralty; 
we behold the republican foreigner standing between 
the Attorney and the Solicitor Generals at the trial 
of the Kiug of England ; and when his ability had 
served the English Commonwealth so zealously at home, 
we see him commissioned by his friends in power to 
return to his native land, aa their representative — the 
ambassador of England ! 



His character waa too flagrant not to attract the notice 
and indignation of the English emigrants. Some Ca- 
valiers, maddened by loyalty and passion, who knew 
how actively Dorislaus had occupied himself in forward- 
ing the unparalleled catastrophe which the world had 
witnessed, avenged the murder of their sovereign by 
an unpardonable crime — the crime of assassination. A 
party rushed into his apartment while he was at sup- . 
per, snd dispatched the ambassador of the new Com- 



' This foreigner must have obtained M 
in the Government not yet entirely discovered, and had 
been most intimately consulted on the events of the 
times, and more particularly in the conduct of the moat 
criminal of the acts of the men in power. 

'This appeared bv the predominant party decreeing; 
him a puh.ic funeral, attended by the Council of State, 
the Judges, and the wbole Parliament. Eve.yn baa 
chronicled this public funeral for " the villain who ma- 
nsard the trial against the King." 

' It has been urged in favour of Dorislaus, that be 
did not S| ok at the trial of the King. It is probable 
that this foreigner might not have acquired ail the 
fluency of forensic elocution, necessary to address those 
who were called the English people, on an occasion so 
tremendously solemn. Those, moreover, who bad 
been forced up into supreme power, anight alas have 
still retained some slight remains of decorum, aad 
scarcely have desired that a stranger, with a foreign 
accent, should plead for the English people against 
tbeir Sovereign. But was Dorislaus less active because 
he was mule? As a civilian, be was most competent 
to draw up the indictment, such as it was ; and beaded 
so important a part in the trial itself, that in the print 
we may observe this Dutch Doctor standing between 
the Commonwealth's Counsel, Cooke aodAske. 

' Such ia the story of Doctor Dorislaus, a foreigner, 
who was more busied in our history than appears by 
the pages of our historians. The concealed design of 
his histories! lectures, when the professorship waa 
first founded at Cambridge, seemed doubtful to many, 
but less so to discerning judgments. The whole tenor 
of the professor's life must now remove all doubts. 
Dr. Dorislaus was a political adventurer, a Republican 
by birth and principle, the native of a land where, in 
the youthhood of the Republic, a nation's indepen- 
dence had broke forth ; there waa no small town, 
scarcely an obscure spot, which did not comnwicorate 
some stratagem of war, some night assault, some vo- 
luntary immolation, or which bore not ths vestige of 
some glorious deed. There the siege bad fsjnisbcd the 
city i there the dyke, broken by the patriot's band. 
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hid inouHnted hit own province. The whole face of 
the country *ii covered villi associutions of unron- 
qnmvd patriot esq. 

' Dorislaus had willingly deserted this popular free- 
dom and poverty to endure the servitude of monarchy 
in ease and competence. The Dutch Republican con- 
tented to join the English people, to adopt bin own 
sipreasions, in " aurrcnderini! their riftbta to their 
Sovereign." Perhaps he afterwards deemed that " the 
majesty of the people" retained the power of revoking 
thar grant Hit Roman intrepidity, if our lecturer 
on the seven Kings of Rome ever possessed il, was 
now lurking among intriguers, and his republican 
pri;le at length wan sharing in the common spoil. 

* Such is the picture of a Republican whose name 
appears it our history, and who acted a remarkable 
part in it, but who has not hitherto received the notice 
wbich he claims.'— Vol. ii., pp. 336—344. 

The two volumes now before the reader are 
only apart of Mr. D 'Israeli's work, aud terminate 
with the third Parliament. We trust the author 
•rill be able to conclude hit undertaking as suc- 
cessfully at he has commenced it. 



BOTTA'S HISTORY OF ITALY. 



Hittory ef Half during the Conmlati anil Empire ef 
Napeitem Buemapmrte ,- trewUttd front lie Italian of 
Cmrb Bettm. Bg the Jailor of ' Tie Lift ef Joanna, 
Queen ef Nopiet.' 2 vols. 8vo. Baldwin and Cra- 
dock. London, 1828. 

Tbi Italian History of Carlo Botts is already 
well known on the Continent; and it is one 
wbich, through the medium of a translation, is 
likely to prove very acceptable to a large class 
of English readers. It it written in a style at- 
tractive for its ease and occasional elegance, is 
full of amusing incident and anecdote, and con- 
tains several description* of scenes characteristic 
of war, under the most terrible shapes it can as- 
stume. With these attractions, however, lor the 
getseral reader, it is not adapted to obtain the ap- 

Srobation of the more thoughtful class of stu- 
ents, or those who look at history as the asso- 
ciate of philosophy. The annalist of modern 
Italy wants both energy and boldness of compre- 
hension; and, while the events lie relates, seem 
to inspire him with an enthusiasm for description 
or narrative, he appears to trifle with the reason- 
. Intra which property belong to the subject. But, 
t bough this is the case, aud the value of his writ- 
ings is consequently much less than it would be, 
bad they been composed by a deeper, and, per- 
haps we may say, corrector thinker, it is to be 
borne in mind, that an historian may be very su- 
perficial, or even mistaken, in his opinions or ar- 
guments with regard to the theoretical views of 
bit narrative, and yet be a very useful, as well at 
interesting, writer. In this manner ought the 

K event work of Carlo Botta to be considered, 
the inferences he draws from, and in the sen- 
timents he grafts upon, his details, he is not 
often to be regarded as a safe guide, or as writ- 
ing with the dignity of an historian : but his Me- 
moirs afford, in the main, a good view of the pe- 
riod to which they relate ; and, as tbe author was 
personally engaged in several of tbe events he 
describe», the information they contain has an 
additional claim to attention. 

Botta's original work contains twenty-seven 
books, and commences with the reign of Leopold 
in Tuscanv, and is carried on through the different 
periods of" the French Revolution, the translation 
now before us comprehending tbe history of 
Italy only from 1799 to 1814. Before opening 
these volumes to our readers, we may mention 
that Botta is a native of Piedmont, and by pro- 
fession a physician. During the troubles in Italy, 
be suffered a variety of fortunes, in his conduct 
under which he seems to have materially hazarded 
the respect and friendship of all his associates. 
Having taken refuge in Lombardy, in 1798, he 
waa employed, by the French, as physician of the 
forces, and tent to Corfu. He afterwards re- 
turned to Italy, and was put into the Provisional 
Government by Joubert; but he was soon after 
obliged to take refuge in France from Sawarrow 



parte agar 



He again became a member of the Picdrnontese 
Government, when the success of the French 
enabled him to return to Italy ; but he appears to 
have been pursued, by all the wits of the country, 
with tbe most biting sarcasms aud abuse. In 1802, 
when Piedmont was annexed lo France, he was 
made a member of the Legislative Council, aud, 
subsequently, the Vice-president. During his en- 
joyment of this post, he wrote a History of Ame- 
rica. No change of sovereigns appears to have 
much affected him ; for, in 1814, he went to France, 
and waa patronised by Louis XVIII. When Buona- 
;ain appeared, for a short time, on thestage, 
Iso again became his partisan. The conse- 
quence of this was a loss of the office which Louis 
had conferred upon him ; but, whether bis vacilla- 
tion and want of firmness rendered him insignifi- 
cant, or hiseloqtience was sufficient to justify his 
conduct, be was suffered to continue in Paris un- 
molested. He is there still, and is atpresen} em- 
ployed in writing a continuation of Guicciardini. 
The slightest notice we think of such a life as this 
is sufficient to take away any confidence in the 
opinions of tbe man; not so, however, with regard 
to his narrative : and we shall, therefore, select 
our extracts more with respect to their amusing 
and descriptive character than any other. We 
take our first from the account of the siege of 
Genoa, at the period just after the last unsuccess- 
ful sortie of Massena: 

' Having hereto describe the aspect of Genoa in these 
latter days of the siege, I cannot but deplore the fate of 
an Italian people reduced to the extremist misery, — 
not in a struggle decisive of misery or slavery, bat to 
determine whether a city, desolated by rapine, slaughter 
famine, and pestilence, should, in the end, be subject 
to Austria or France ! Keith prevented die entrance 
of supplies by sea, Otto by land. Provisions became 
scarce — scarcity grew into want. 

' When this deficiency was first dreaded, food was 
dealt out in scanty portions ; it was then adulterated ; 
and, finally, every thing most disgusting was devoured — 
not only horses and dogs, but even cats, mice, bats, and 
worms; and happy was he who could obtain these. 
The Austriana had taken tbe mills of Biaagno, Voltri, 
and Pegli, and none were left to prepare the corn. This 
was remedied, for a time, by using b»nd-mi)ls, chiefly 
cones-mills. The Academy waa employed to devise 
better ones ; and they invented springs, and wheels, 
and mills of novel construction, with some of the largest 
of which, one man could grind a bushel a day. In 
every street, in every shop, these machines were seen 
continually at work ; in private houses — in familiar 
parties, every one was grinding : (be ladies made it 
their pastime ; but within a short time there was no 
more corn left to grind. When grain failed, other seeds 
were sought to supply its plsce : flax-seed, millet, 
cocoa, and almonds, were first put in requisition, for 
of rice or barley there was none ; and these substitutes 
were roasted, mixed with hooey, and baked, and ware 
considered a delicacy. Parents and friends rejoiced with 
him irho could, for an additional day, support himself 
and his family with flax-seed, millet, or a few grains of 
Cocoa ; even bran, a substance affording no nourish- 
ment, was also ground, and, when baked with honey, 
waa eaten, not to satisfy, but to deaden hunger ; beans 
is. Happy were now, not those who 
tad from bon- 
ier, and tbe lamentations of the famishing ; the night 
was sadder still from hunger, accompanied by delirious 
fancies. When every kind of seed had bten exhausted, 
recourse was next had to herb*; monk's rhubarb, sorrel, 
msllows, wild succory, ramp ions, were diligently sought 
for, and aa readily eaten aa if they had been pleasing 
to tbe palate. Long files of people, men of every rank, 
ladies of noble birth, as well as plebeians, wereseen ex- 
amining every verdant site, particularly the fertile or- 
chards of Biaagno, and the delightful hills of Albano, 
to dig out of them those aliments which nature has 
destined solely for tbe ruminating beasts. For a time 
sugar was used : rose, violet, and candied sugar, and 
every kind of confection were in genera) nee. Tbe re- 
tailers, men and women, sold them in public, in elegant 
little baskets adorned with flowers and garlands — a 
strange sight in the midst of all these pallid, emaciated, 
and cadaverous faces; yet thus powerful is the i magma- 
pleasing itself in embellishing that which, 
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those of noble birth, who were alike seen lo feed on 
what was most loathsome in the morning, ate of the 
most delicate confections in the evening. That the 
sight of extreme misery docs not correct iniquity in the 
evil-disposed, Genoa, in her utmost distress, afforded 
an example button horrible; for some, devoid of every 
feeling of humanity, and actuated only by the vile spirit 
of gain, used chalk in the eatables they sold, instead of 
flour, of which not a few of the consumers died, suffer- 
ing under the agonies caused at once by hunger and by 
the deleterious compound. 

' During the siege, yet before the last extremities 
arrived, a pound of rice was sold for seven lire ; a 
pound of veal for four; a pound of horse flesh for 
thirty-two soldi; a pound of flour for ten or twelve 
lire ; eggs at fourteen lire the dozen ; bran at thirty 
soldi the pound. Before all was over, a bean was sold 
for two soldi, and a biscuit of three ounces weight for 
twelve francs; and none were at last to be bad. Neither 
M assent, nor the other generals, would allow them- 
sel.es greater indulgences than private individuals; 
they fared like the plebeians; — a laudable instance of 
self-denial, and highly efficacious in enabling others to 
bear up against their privations. A little cheese and a 
few vegetables was tbe only nourishment given to tbe 
sick and wounded in the hospitals. Hen and women, 
in the last agonies of starvation and despair, filled the 
air with their groans and shrieks. Sometimes, while 
uttering these dreadful cries, they strove with furious 
hands lo tear out their agonised intestines, and fell 
dead in tbe streets. No one relieved them, for no one 
thought but of himself ; no one heeded them, for tbe 
frequency of the circumstance bad made it cease to 
seem horrible. Some in spasms and convulsions and 
con torsions groaned out their last amidst crowds of 
the populace. Children, left by the death or despair 
of their parents in utter destitution, with mournful 
gestures, and tears, and heart-broken accents, im- 
plored the pity of the pasting stranger ; but none 
either pitied them, or aided them ; the excess of bis 
own sufferings extinguishing in each man's breast 
compassion fur the misery of others. These innocent 
deserted being* eagerly searched in the gutters of the 
streets, in the common sewers, in the draining! of the 
washing-houses, for a chance morsel of aome dead 
animal, or any remains of the food of beasts, which, 
when found, was greedily devoured. Many who lay 
down alive in the evening, ware found dead in their 
beds in the morning, and children more frequently than 
adults: fathers accused the tardiness of death, and 
some hastened its approach by the violence of tbeir 
own hands — citizens and soldiers alike. Some of the 
French, preferring death to the anguish of hunger, de- 
stroyed themselves ; others disdainfully flung down 
those arms which they had no longer strength to carry ; 
and others, abandoning a habitation of despair, sought. 
In the camp of the enemy, English or Austrian, that 
food and that pity which were no longer to be found 
amidst the French and Genoese. But cruel and hor- 
rible beyond all description was the spectacle presented 
by tbe German prisoners of war, confined in certain old 
barges anchored in the port ; for such was tbe dire 
necessity at but, that for some days they were left 
without nutriment of any description. They eat their 
shoes, they devoured the leather of their pouches, and, 
scowling darkly on each other, their sinister glance* 
betrayed the horrid fear of being at last reduced to a 
more fearful resource. la the end, their French guards 
were removed, under the apprehension that they might 
be made the sacrifice of ravening hunger i so great, 
at last, was their desperation, that they endeavoured to 

Siierce holes in the barges in order to sink them, pre- 
erring to perish thus, rather than any longer endure 
the tortures of hunger. At commonly happens, a 
mortal pestilence waa added to the horrors of famine I 
the worst kinds of fevers carried off crowds from the 



death might be seen in different shapes : i 

dened by hunger, another stupified by leverj soma 

EJ lid from extenuation, others livid with febrile spots, 
very thing brought grief— every thing fear; for he 
who was still living awaited either his own death, or 
that of his nearest friends. Such waa the state of the 
once rich and joyous Genoa ; and the bitterest thought 
ot all was, that her present sufferings could conduce 
nothing to future good, either aa to her liberty or her 



' Tbe fortitude of all was exhausted. Mattena alone 
retained hit firmness, because hit mini was bent on 
aiding the enterprise of the Consul, and on preserving 
Intact his reputation as an unconquered commander ; 
bat, at hut, when honourable conditions were ofered 
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nous food Genoa was 
t last for mate tbso lit days 
longer. Vet, (till, bis tune w»s rather tbat of a suc- 
cessful than of a defeated General : be insii>Led on tha 
cession heing called a convention, not a capitulation ; 
which the allies were forced to grant. Massena and 
his troops, about eight thou&sr d m number, vera to 
leave Genoa, unrestricted by any conditions, either an 
to tbeir persons or Ibrir allegiance. They were five 
to return to Prance by land ; and those who could not 
accomplish this march, were to be carried by the 
English ships to Antibcs,_ or the Golf of Juan. Tbe 
German prisoners were given up. No inquisition was 
to be made as to the past, and those who wished to 
abandon Genoa were at liberty so to do j the allies were 
to furnish provisions, and take care of tbe sick ; and, 
on the 4th of June, tbe city was to be delivered up to 
; the Austrian and English forces. On the ap- 
pointed day, accordingly, the first took possess ion of 
the g ale of the lantern ; the second of tbe mouth of 
the port. Then Otto entered in triumph with 
hi) army, Keith with his fleet; but the prize thus 
obtained by a tedious war of detail, was speedily 
wrested from them hy a brief and rigorous campaign. 
Tbe most ardent democrats went away with Ihe French ; 
amongst others, Morandi, the Abbate Cuneu, tbe ad' 
vocnte Lombard i, and the brothers Boccsrdi. Tbe 
bells were rung a* for a festival, hymns were sung, 
and, if bonfires were lighted by the partisans of the 
Austrlans from affection, more were lighted hy Ibeir 
enemies from fear. Every thing seemed to be as usual : 
bread, meat, vegetables, and provisions of all kinds 
re-appeared in abundance, and those wbo abandoned 
themselves without restraint to the first impulse of 



any, , 



) bad 



ition, were killed by 
satiety. The retailers and venders, excited by tbs 

Seedlness of gain, strove to keep up the prices ; but 
e infuriate populace fell on tbem in such a manner, 
as made them feel that hunger is a fierce counsellor. 
The peasants, under Aizeretto, endeavoured to sack 
the houses of the democrats, as they said, but, never- 
theless, did not spare the aristocrats. But Hnhen- 
xollern, who had been left hy Otto in command, re- 
strained theae excesses by military law. The Austrian 
commander crested an imperial and royal regency, to 
which ha called Pietm Paolo Celesia, Carlo Cambiaso, 



, Agoalino Spinola, Gian Bernardo Pallayicini, Girolan 
Durazzo, Francisco Seinola di Gian Battista, ai 
Luigt Lambruschinl. The regency restrained the i 



'"Op - . 

. . . jrablo Genoa. Aa for the ._.. 

on the part of Hobenzolle n, or of Melas, of any in- 
clination, either towards the restoration of her ancient 
government, or her independence. Nn I withstanding 
this, the aristae! sts shouted vivas for the Emperor, 
from hatred against the democrats, just aa the demo- 
crats had sent forth vivas for France, from hatred to 
the aristocrats j — blind slaves and madmen, both the 
one apd the other ; for they could not see, that from 
their private animosities sprang the ruin of their coun- 
try, aid the domination of ibrciguera. — Vol. i.. dp. 
51-61. 

Our next extract gives a lively description of 
Napoleon's, coronation at -Milan. It is so mixed 
Up with Mvo-.l of Signer Botta's remarks on the 
•rent, tliat it is altogether an excellent specimen 
of bis general style and observation : 

' Tbe solemn entry of Napoleon into Milan wet 
magnificent: he entered Ihe city by the gate, of Ticiro, 
which had been oiled the gate of Marengo. The 
Municipality presented him with the keys on a basia 
•r gold. " These," th?y said, " were tlie keys of the 
faithful Milan ; the heart* of its people he had long 
possessed." |n reply, he requested them to retain the 
keys, saying, that " be confided in the affection of the 
Milanese, and that they might confide in the assurance 

; of hi*.*' This ceremony over, an immense COncnume 
of people, rending the air with shouts of joy, followed 
him to the cathedral, where Cardinal Caprara, the 
archbishop, met hiia on the threshold, and there vowed 
respect, fidelity, obedience, and submission j prayed 
for tbe preservation of so great a sovareigu, and be- 
so ightSL Ambrose and St. Charles, the glorious pro- 
tectors of the superb city, to bestow on hjin and all hie 
fsmHy perfect health and perennial Jay. The cere- 
nionies In the cathedral bring ended, the Ducal palace, 
ornamented tor a festival, and, proud of the honour 

; bestowed on it, received the new ting. 

' ''Asftwaa generally known that Nanofcon had mi 
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Italian cities and from foreign (tales were sent thither 
to meet him. Amongst others, Lucrhesini, the bearer 
of Prussian orders and the agent of Prussian intrigues, 
brought to Napoleon, on the part of Frederick, the 
black and the red eagle, with which the new-made 
Emperor decked himself out, and (bowed himself to 
his soldiers. This was Jose to wound Austria ; be- 
cause at this time Fiederkk, in compliance with the 
advice of Luccbesini nasi HsugwKa, had resolved, with 
what prudence and success the appalled world has seen, 
to second in every thing, and for every purpose, the 
designs of Napoleon. Cetto was tent by Bavaria] 
Beust, by the arch-chancery of the German Empire: 
Alberg, by Baden ; Benvenuti Bali, by the order of 
Malta; the Lsndemann Augusturi, by the mountainous 
Valaia ; the Prince of Masaerano, by swarthy Spain i 
and by Lucca, Coteunn and RrHnomini ; while Tus- 
cany sent a noble Coraini and a Victoria Possooibroni, 
All came to honour and salnte a potent and dreaded 

' The deputies of the Ligurian republic bad business 
of a more serious nature to transact. The Genoese se- 
nate bad sent the Doge, Durazzo, Cardinal Soma, the 
archbishop Carbonara, and tbe senators, Roggieri, 
Maghella, Fravega, Balbi, Maglione, Delanie, and 
Scaasi, to whom the greatest caresses and the highest 
honours were paid. The minister, Marescalcbi, and 
Cardinal Caprara, did all they could to entertain them 
with banquets, and to honour them with audiences and 
compliments ; nor was leas courteonsness displayed 
by the ministers of Prance. On every occasion, the 
Doge was called " His Serene Highness," and the sena- 
tors " Their Excellencies." Their master himself always 
smiled graciously on them, and spoke much at Urge 
and in mellifluous words to them i in short, amidst the 
general festivity, tbe Ligurian deputies certainly had 
not the minor portion. Those who did not understand 
the disposition of Napoleon, arguing from the favour 
they were in, called the Ligurians the bappieet of people, 
and anticipated the brightest destiny for the little re- 
public ; but those who koew him suspected some hidden 
design and anticipated some shameful deceit. The 
Ligurian deputies tbetpselves, those at least who were 
not concerned in the intrigue, (for some of them were 
implicated in it,) marvelled at being so caressed and 
honoured, and their minds were, therefore, not en- 
tirely free from fear. Admitted to an audience with 
the sovereign, they saw him serene and cheerful, con- 
gratulated him on his imperial dignity, and besought 
him to restore the commerce of his beloved Liguria. 
To this he replied, courteously, that be was aware of 
the affection of the Ligurians, which had always suc- 
coured the armies of France in times of difficulty ; nor 
were their distresses unnoticed or unbeeded by him. 
He assnred tbem tbat he would wield his sword in their 
defence; (hat he was certain of tbe good-will of the 
Dope ; and that he saw both him and the scnatora 
with pleasure. He would go to Genoa, and proceed 
thither without guards, as amongst friends. After this 
audience, they were received and caressed by the Em- 
press and the Princess Eliza, the sister of Napoleon, 
married to Haeciocchi, who had recently been created 
a Prince. Every one, in short, showed lair seeming to 
the Liguiian deputies at the Court of Napoleon. 

having been brought to Milan witb 
for •' 

performed on Sunday, the 26th of May, a day on 
which the weather was auspiciously fine, and the sun 
shone brilliantly, as if in honour of the new sovereign. 
The Empress Josephine and the Ptincess Eliza pre- 
ceded the Emperor, arrayed in gorgeuua robes, lloth 
resplendent with diamonds — ornaments which, ' 



i, and carrying the Regal crown, the 
sceptre, and the hand of justice. lie was clad in the 
regal mantle, the train of which was supported by the 
two grand rqueriire; a pompous tram of ushers, 
heralds, pages, aides- de-caiup, masters of the cere- 
monies, ordinary and extraordinary, chamberlain? and 
equerries, accompanied him, and seven ladies, splen- 
didly dressed, carried the offerings. Immediately after 
them, followed tbe great officers of France and Italy, 
and the presidents of tbe three electoral colleges of the 
kingdom, bearing the regalia of Charlemagne, or Italy, 
and of the Empire ; while ministers, councillors, and 
generals, increased the splendour of the assemblage. 
And now came Cardinal Caprara, accompanied by his 
clergy, with the canopy of state, who. with a counte- 
nance of deep respect, conducted the Sovereign to the 
sanctuary. 1 know not if any one remesubered at this 
moment, that it was from this same temnle thai St. 



Ambrose bad repulsed Th.-wkwina, when aiawsjd with 
the blood of the TheesslonUns. S>.l modem prelates 
were not so particular in tbeir scrutiny of Napnleus'a 
lite. The Emperor seated himself on the throne, nod 
the Cardinal blessed the regal ornaments ; the fanner 
then ascended to the altar, took tbe crown, and placed 
it on his head, uttering tioee words which recited the 
wonder of his flatterers— that is, of an entire geneae- 
tiooc" 6W hai fiven it (* mt ; watt* htm I** (sainses 
it." * At this instant, the sacred vaults resounded 
with universal shouts of joy. Thns crowned, he seated 
himself on a throne at the other end of ike nave, while 
ministers, courtiers, magistrate*, and generals, stood 
around him. But tbe most beautiful spectacle eras 
formed by the ladies, wbo were seated in ornamented 
galleries. On a bench to the ri_ht sat Eugene, the 
Viceroy, Napoleon's adopted ion. On him the amiles 
of the assembly were freely bestowed , knowing that he 
was to remain with them to exercise the supreme 
authority. To the Doge and the Genoese Senators 
was assigned a place of peculiar honour in the Imperial 
gallery, and with them were forty beautiful women, 
magnificently attired. A ■pte n did gallery, loo, wne net 
apart for Josephine and sthaa i the arches, tbe wsnat, 
the pillars, were covered with the richest hanging*, 
with festoona of silk and draperies, bordered with 
fringes of gold. Tbe whole formed a grand, a magni- 
ficent, and wonderful acene, truly worthy of the swperh 
Milan : high mass wsn sang ; Napoleon took tbe oaths, 
and the heralds loudly proclaimed his accession in these 
words, " Napoleon the Pint, Emperor of tbe French, 
and King of Italy, is crowned, consecrated, and en- 
throned. Long live the Emperor and King!" The 
last words were repeated tbiee tiroes by the as usably, 
with the moat lively acclamation*. By these soars™, 
and those of which Paris bad been the scone, Napoteon 
contaminated all the glory he had won in Italy ; lor 
whoever, whether it be in peace or in war, lsboiira 
solely for himself and not for bis Country, and un- 
generously purposes to enslave her and bind her neck 
to tbe yoke, by means of the services be ren d er s ; her, 
will not fail in the end to experience the reSrrbutJon 
both Of man and God. Such actions are ini uUT H nm , 
not glorious ; nod, if they did please tbe age, eh* awe 
itself was vile. When toe coronation was owr, the 
"cent train proceeded to sing tbe fimhi eaten 
in the Ambrosinn church. In the i wing. 
set the scene of one greet festival ; immense 
bonfires Were lighted, innumerable race* were CUB 
tested, and a balloon was sent up to the sky. On 
every side resonnded songs and music ; every where 
were balls and revels. All these pomps seemed to in- 
dicate security and durability, and already the antfcori- 
tiea reposed to tbeir satisfaction hi their seats.'— VoL i 
305—313. 



Milan' 



GERMAN LYRIC POETS. 
Sptcimrat o/lke Qmim Lyric Ft«*. Post Ben. pa. 1 H>. 

is. Srt. Longasnu, Keen, Orane, Brawn, and tsronn. 

London, ISSd. 

Ttrawitiorofth**etnn(latkwf>o«tte<rersn*ji 
poets, has made, bis selection with ronnderaUe 
taste, and his version it equally distinguished, for 
ability and clearness. We here met with eery 
few volumes of minor poems more deserving of 
praise, either for the intrinsic beauty of their con- 
tents, or the unassuming manner in which tier 
are sent before the public. Tbe German scholar 
will recognise in the specimens it contains many 
of his moot favourite pieces, and the met** Eng- 
lish reader cannot nil to be delighted with the 
originality of style belonging to the translation of 
these exquisite little poems. There is not one 
we would have left out of the selection, anil ere 
trust the author will meet with sufficient encou- 
ragement to enlarge it considerably on so sat sta- 
ture occasion. U e select the following" : 

Tkr Idttl.— ScHlLLBB, 

'And wilt thou raitbiass from me wver. 

With all thy sorrowa, all thy joy* 1 
And pitiless depart roe over, 

With all thy holy phantasies ! 
Can nothing, fugitive, allure thee 

To slay life's golden spring for me 1 
In vain 1 — thy downward waves still bnrrj 

On to Eternity's dark sen. 



* - The legend of tbe Crown itself. It derrrea the 
name of the lion Crowo from a amell ring as* ««** 
suppsned, tu b« mad* of a nail of the )r*a Cnwr, betag 
placed within the gob) circle, which k nanrow, and 
studded with a few dim aems.* 
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Im glorious nu, which shed 

On life's gay path their chesting light: 
The fund imaginations fled, 

Which played before uij daulsd tight : 
That lovely faith U nabbed no 

In heiDgi, whoa « dream could buy j 
What sram'd to fair, m heavenly true, 

The prey of sad reality. 
* A* once with ardent fond embrace 

Pygmalion to the marble clung, 
Till on the statue's ley face 

The glow of life aod feeling hang ; 
So I, with kindred paaaion flr'd, 

'onog Nature to my bosom prast, 
Tin, by the genial waimtb inspired, 

She breathed on my poetic breast. 
' The mule oue toon a language found, 

And equal ardour deigned to prove, 
(lave to my brart an answering sound, 

And warm returned the hiaa of lore. 
Then lovelier bloomed the tree, the rose ; 

Then sweeter aang tbe silvery brook. 
And matter, waked from dull repose, 

The forma of life and beauty took . 
' But soon the wild tumoltooni strife 

Of passion* tore the labouring breaat ; 
And forth 1 stepped resolved on life. 

And to the goal of glory presL 
How great the world appeared, how bright, 

While in the hud it lay unaeen ! 



' Pond every fancy to pi 

Unstained Wttb crime. 
Bow, winged with ardour, forth 1 

On life's fair course the DM to dare'. 
Even to where ether** palest atar 



hi new, 



To bound my bold adventurous flight 
' How lightly waa I borne along 

Through smiling pleasure's flowery reign ! 
Bow joy™ mat the choral tone; 1 

How gaily danced the jocund train I 
Lore, who tbe tender promise breathed, 

Aad Fortune, crowned with golden raya, 
Aad Fame, her brow with atari euwmtnrd, 

Aad Troth, who courts the arm's bright gut 
But at 

oficd, butbalf* , ., _..., 

i stepped wide, 

Ana quicxiy remaned one by one ; 
Inconstant Fortune quite withdrew 

Tbe promise made in earlier youth ; 
Aad Doubt his chilling shadows threw 

Round the fair tunny form of Truth. 
' I law tWM but a common thing, 

The atar that beamed on Glory'i brew i 
And all too quickly pawed life's spring. 

And Lore forgot hit flattering row ; 
And lonelier atill the prospect grew, 

And dark, and darker atill, the day. 
And Hope a fainter glimmering threw, 

That scarcely showed the dubious way. 
'And who, of all that joyov* train. 

Regard* me with unaltered mien ; 
And firm and faithful will remain. 

Till death baa closed the mournful arena ? 
Thou ! Friendship, ever* grief h**t shared, 

Each wound with genUe band beat bound ; 
Them! who.,, a happier fate has spared i 

Thou ! whom I early sought, aad found ! 
' And she ! who every art employs, 

Like Ibee to calm the stormy breast ; 
Who labours slow, and ne'er destroys ; 

Sweet occupation ! soothing gueat ! 
She — who unwearied, grain by grain, 

Patient the Eternal Fabric rear*, 
Yet steals away, till none remain, 

Momenta, and hours, and days, and yean.' 

* Jf> Mrakw Imi.'— lOZBXEI. 
' Where I* tbe poet'* native land ? 

Where noble streams of genius flow. 
Where lovely wreaths for beauty Mow, 
Where manly heart* with paaaion glow 

for all thai** holy, fair, and grand :— 

Thskx t* my native land. 



' How named tbe poet's native land ? 

Now, all her nook spirit broke, 
She pines beneath a foreign yoke ; 
Once she waa named land of THE OAK, 

The land of freedom, — oebman land :— 

So named my native land. 

Why weepe the poet's native land ? 
That to tbe tyrant's stern decree 
Her princes now the suppliant knee, 
* And none proclaim their country free, 
Or dare to join her patriot band : — 
This weeps my native land. 

Whom tails the post's native land ? 
She colls on power* that slight her prayer, 
With thunder -words of dark despair 
For freedom — for a Savioor'a care, 

For the avenger's rigbteoua band i — 

Til la calls my native land. 

What would the poet's native land ? 
She would beat down the usurping race, 
Tbe blood-hound from her border chase. 
Her free-born sons with freedom grace, 

Or free tbe buried in the sand : — 

Tula would my native land, 

And hopes tbe poet's native laud.' 
She hopes, for sacred justice' sake, 
She hopes her sons will yet awake, 
She hopes, that God her chains will break. 

To see outstretched tbe avenging band : — 

This hopes nty native land.' 

Ths Stmt. — ScHILLEB. , 
' She might not give one little sign, 

Too many witnesses were near, 
Bnt well the look I could divine, 

Which chased away each doubt and fear. 
And now with lightsome foot 1 steal 

To thy green shade, tbon lovely bower : 



, ' The mingled sounds too faintly some 

To violate this calm retreat. 
Yet 'midst tbe distant busy horn 

I hear the ponderous hammer bell ; 
So man bis scanty pittance rends 

From cruel fate with bitter strife, 
But free from bounteous heaven descend* , 

All that endears, and gladden* life. 



They hate tbe joy they cannot share. 
Delight tbe rained hope to see. 

Tbe curious world can never brook, 
A bliss its harder fate denies : 

Quick ! ere it cast ita withering look, 
Quick most thou seize the traeaiaat print 

' Joy lores to glide, almost unaeen, 
'Midst silence and the stilly sight ; 

Bnt where the traitor's eye baa been, 
Sbe heavenward wings her hasty flight. 

Four from thy urn, thou gentle spring, 
In broader stream come sweeping by, 



Szmg. — Goethe. 
' Know'st thou tbe land where sweet the citron blows, 
Where 'midst dark leaves tbe golden orange glows, 
Where milder zephyr breathes from azure skies, 
Aod on tbe odorous myrtle softly dies ? 

Know'st thou it well ?— How Sweet to rove 
In that fair land, with thee, my gentle lov* ! 

1 Know'st tbon the palace with its pillar'tl halls, 
Where dancing splendours gleam along the walla. 
Where marble statues, bending, seem to say, 
" And why to aad, my gentle child, to-day l" 
Know'st thou It well J— Bleat should I be. 
Might I bnt there my kind protector tee 1 

' Know'st thon the mountain, where tbe muleteer 
Tracts thro' dark clouds his path with doubt and fear, 
Where dismal rarrrna hide the dragon-brood, 
Rongh soars tbe cliff, and foams the dashing flood ? 

Know'st thou h well ? — A way! away! 
Father, arise !— I may no longer stay f 



ASCENT TO U 



r BLANC. 



■/atraliv* of an Aictnt to tht Xmnmlt of Mont Blanc, 
m the 67*. aad 9th Augntt, 1827. By John Ailijo, 
Eie., ef Trinity CoUegt, Cambridge. 4to. Longman 
and Co. London, 1828. pp. 120. 
Wb availed ourselves, in a late Number of 
Tbe Athenaeum,' of a portion of Mr. Auldjo'a 
work which came into our hands, to give oar 
readers a specimen of its verv interesting content*. 
An ascent to the summit of Moot Blanc is among 
the boldest enterprises of a traveller; and, short 
the period is which is taken up in the arduous 
journey, as many perils are to be encountered, 
aod as many escapes to be recorded, as a traveller 
on the surface of the earth would meet with in 
more years than this occupies daya. The author 
of this entertaining volume has deprecated, in his 
Preface, all attempts at literary excellence In the 
composition of its pages; but he has, notwith- 
standing, written them in a most charming and 
elegant style, and we have verv seldom met with 
a narrative fuller of more striking descriptions, 
or more lively details. The preparations for the 
ascent, the farewells of the enterprising party, 
and the feelings of the author himself, before set- 
ting off, are all admirably well described, and give 
a deep interest to the whole narrative. The same 
may be said of the account of the various hair- 
breadth escapes, in passing tbe terrific chasms 
that impeded the progress of the party, the me- 
thods made use of to guard against their instant 
destruction, and of the even magnificent descrip- 
tions given of the scenery, from different points 
of this wizard-monarch of mountains. We could 
well occupy many of our columns with extracts 
from Mr. Aulrijo'e work, but must content our- 
selves with giving the following passage, which 
occurs in the account of the descent ; remarking, 
however, that it is but one among many others of 
tbe same character, especially those in which the 
writer describes his sensations while passing the 
night in the hushed and awful solitude of the 



' It may be remembered, that we had placed a bottle 
to mark the turn in tbe route whieh bad been made in 
ascending to tbe Grands Mulcts, after we had passed 
onder those rocks. To this point we directed o 



ig discovered the neck of Ihe bottle appear- 
ing above the new-fallen hail, which had deprived us ol 



of 



all trace of our course. There was some difficulty as 
consideiable danger in getting to this bottle, requiring 
our greatest caution in sounding with the baton at every 
step we made, lest there should be any new crack or 
bole in the tee concealed under the bed of hail. Indeed, 
after quitting the Mulcts, until we left tbe glacier, we 
were obliged to nse this precaution. Having reached 
this point, we turned back towards the foot of tbe 
rocks, bnt unfortunately missed the route, and got into 
the centre of cm-ires without number; some of tbe 
guides declaring that it was the line of our ascent, and 
others the contrary. No way, however, could be found 
of crossing the crevices winch fared us, and we conti- 
nued winding among them, until, st last, It was quite 
evident that we were wrong, and we were obliged to 
atop. Tu add to our misfortune, the storm recom- 
menced with greater violence than before; the bail- 
atones, targe and sharp, driven with force by the wind, 
inflicted great pain on tbe face ; we were exposed to it, 
standing on a narrow ledge, overhanging an abyss. In 
this situation we awaited, for a abort time, the return 
of two guides, sent to explore the crevices and bank* 
around us, in an endeavour to discover the route of 
our ascent, hut with very little hope of success ; indeed, 
it was greatly feared that are wonk) hare to remain 
nhere we were for that night. Tremendous gusts of 
wind now bunt upon us, and the atom increasing 
every instant, compelled a* to seek some stem in the 
glacier la which we could obtain shelter ; following 
tbe foot-marks of the guides, who had gons forward, 
we succeeded in finding a 
tion of a part of the glacier over a 
side of a deep crevice. Along this we moved with great 
care, and bad just apace to stand in n bending posture, 
and in a row. 1 was wet through, aod raftered excru- 
ciating torture from tbe eokl, and the position t was 
obliged to remain in. 
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most vivid lightning, 
With ■ perfect calm. 

Of the party. We wmu.ii nun time in uiis iiuuuun, 
when in one of those momenta of calm was heard the 
loud ballon of One of the exploring guides, who was 
returning to us, and called to us to advance, (or they 
bad found the angle which we had so much difficulty in 
climbing up the dnr before. We soon joined him and 
bis companion, who conducted ua to it Nearly de- 
prived of the use of my limb*, from the excessive cold 
and wet state of my apparel, I could scarcely walk, ray 
finger* were nearly frozen, and my bonds so stiffened 
and senaeless that I could not hold my baton, or keep 
myself from falling. Supported by one guide, (the 
bank on which we were proceeding would admit of no 
more than two abreast,) 1 moved alowly forward, and 
in this state arrived at the angle. The on); change 
which appeared to have taken place waa on the neck or 
tongue below the cliff. The day before, it touched or 
slightly rested on the wail, but the end of it bad fallen 
in, so that there waa some difficulty in getting to it 
from Ihc last step in tbe wall. One or two of the 
guides betrayed evident signs of fear, for tbe black 
thick clonds in which we wrre involved caused a 
gloominess approaching to darkness, and which was 
actually produced in the gulf of tbe fissure. The light- 
ning flashed every moment, immediately followed , or 
rather accompanied, by claps of thunder, showing i'.s 
proximity to na, and the loud peal rolling among the 
mountains and glaciers, reverberated with most terrific 
grandeur, shaking the broken masses of the latter in 
such a manner, that we dreaded, at every explosion, to 
be burled into the deep crevice, or crushed by the fall 
of some part of tbe glacier, 

'This was not a time or situation to remain in longer 
than waa necessary for cutting steps in the wall, instead 
of those which had been injured ; nor was it a position 
in wbich any attempt could be made to restore life to 
my hands, or animation to my body. I bad now nearly 
lost all feeling, from tbe effects of tbe cold ; and, being 
incapable of making any exertion, I waa lowered down 
to the guides, who were already on the ledge beneath 
tbe wall. At tbe very moment that I waa rocking in 
the air, a flask of lightning penetrated into the abyss, 
and showed all the horrors of my situation : white' the 
crash of the thunder seemed to tear the glacier down 
ttpon me. 1 was drawn on to tbe neck of ice, and sat 
down until the other guides had descended. The hearts 
. of tiro or three failed, and they declared that we must 
all perish ; the others, although conscious of our 
awfully dangerous position, endeavoured " 



:p the spirits of the depressed. All 

'udfully from the rold, but, with a solicitude 

r wbich I shall erer be deeply grateful, they still 

They desired 



attended to me in the kindest 
me to stand up, and, forming a circle, 
which I stood, closed round me. In a few minutes, 
tbe warmth of their bodies extended itself to mine, and 
I felt much relieved ; they then took off their coats, 
covering me with them, and each in turn put my bands 
into bis bosom, while another lay on my feet In ten 
minutes, 1 was in a state to proceed ; we divided 
equally the last half bottle of brandy, and then moved 
down tbe neck of ice. A guide gave me bia thick cloak, 
which, though wet, kept me warm. I walked between 
two batons held horizontally by two guides, one before 
and the other behind me, and which 1 could grasp with- 
out taking my hands from under the cloak.' 

The volume contains some excellently designed 
and lithographed plates, which add considerably 
to its value. It is altogether one of the most in- 
teresting publications of the day, and does Mr. 
Auldjo as much credit for his literary taste, as his 
enterprise did for his boldness and perseverance. 



The Carcanet, a Literary Album, containing Select 
Pamagcs from the moit dittmguiihed English Writers. 
Pp.248. Pickering. London, 1828. 
The fashion of Album-keeping is a pleasant and 
useful one. It induces many an Idle reader to look 
into good authors who would otherwise, content him- 
self with romance, and fixe* valuable truths on the 
volatile mind, which would otherwise perhaps, receive 
no profit from tbe best books. 'The Carcanet' is a 
very elegant little volume, and convinces us that the 
Album, from which its contents have been selected, 
was formed by tbe hand of good sense and good taste. 
We recommend it as excellently adapted to furnish 
employment for the little waste portions of time that 
are continually occurring, and to endow even minutes 
with some treasure for futurity. 



ENGRAVINGS. 



Picturesque Viewi on the River Clyde. Engraved by 

Joseph Swan, from Drawings by J. Fleming, with 

Hiitoricctt ami Deicripftve Illustrations, by J. M. 

Leightat. 4to. Price 5(. 6V. each No. Moon, 

Boys, and Graves. London, 1828. 

The two first Numbers of this interesting Work 
were sent to us yesterday, and we have looked through 
them with considerable pleasure. The undertaking 
originated at Glasgow, where the Engravings have 
been made by Mr. Swan, and these, aa well as the 
letter-press, are quite equal to any similar v. oik pub- 
lished in London — a fact of some importance, aa indi- 
cating tbe advance of tbese arta in the provincial citict 
and towns of England and Scotland generally. Tbe 
Series is intended to be completed in ten or twelve 
quarto parts, each containing three Engravings, sod 
twelve pages of letter-press, descriptive of the several 
views ; and the following are the subjects contained in 
the two first numbers. 

1. Carstaira House, the Seat of Henry Monteith, 
Esq., a fine pile, in the manorial or domestic Gothic 
style, — 2. Bonniton Linn, or the Upper Fall of the 
Clyde from the north, near Lanark. — 3. Cartland 
Craigs, and Bridge, from the east ; a piece of beautiful 
romantic scenery.— 4. Corra Linn, and Castle, from 
the north-west — 5. Fall of Stouebyres, from the south' 
west ; two beautiful specimens of foaming cataracts. — 
And, 6. Mauldslie Castle, another building of tbe 
Gothic style, seated in a fine park. 

The Work is altogether one of the best that we 
member to have seen from the provincial press, and is 
well worthy of tbe adoption it has received from tbe 
London publishers, under whose names it appears. 



Serin of Sketches from Nature. By Sttnustt tenet, Jm 



not coming to us in the usual List of London Publica- 
tions. Tbe artist bring a resident of Birmingham, 
has, naturally enough, issued bis work there ; though 
it would have been more advantageous to himself, as 
well ss to tbe public, if they bad been published in Lon- 
don, — tbe great centre of supply for all works of this 
nature. The Series extends from 1 to 5, varying in 
size and price ; tbe smallest being Is., and the largest 
•it. 6d. each. Tbe subjects pass from the simplest 
efforts to the more elaborate productions of landscape ; 
and, being lithographed in imitation of pencil-drawing, 
they form a progressive Series of as pleasing and in- 
structive lessons as can be placed in the hands of any 
young amateur or artist. 

Tie Duke of Wellington, from a sketch by John Jack- 
ton, R.A. Dickinson, London, 1828. 
This is a lithographic print of extraordinary beauty, 
being, in fact, aa near to copper- plate, in precision and 
effect, as it is possible to imagine. It forms No. S of 
Mr. R.J. Lane's lithographic imitations of Sketches by 
Modern Artists, and surpasses all tbe previous Num- 
bers in tbe same series ; though these, aa we have be- 
fore stated, are among the best productions of the class 
of art to which they belong. 



NEW MUSIC. 

No. 2. of the Musical Album, for the Piano-Forte, (and 

Flute ad. lib.) containing ' the Hcavirg of ike Lead ',' 

arranged by Batclint. Cramer and Co., 3s. 6d. 

Rawlins has followed up the plan proposed by 

Cramer in the first number of this excellent periodical, 

and has presented a chaste and pleasing piece of 

Eugliih music; an introduction of three pages (in E 

flat, 3-4 time,) is recommended to be moderate but 

animated; and Shield's delightful old English melody 

ia to be played with exprettian, and not tot fait. The 

arrangement is extremely well effected, and the melody 

chastely and appropriately harmonised. 

' Lot* like a Bird.' A ballad rung with distinguished 
applause, by Mr. Braham, campoted, and respectfully 
dedicated to Mitt Drin&moter, by Walter Tvriibutt. 
Willis and Co., it. 

A pleasing little song, [in G, 2-4 time,} marked 
rather improperly Schrrtando con assure; the 'con 
amove' is well enough, agreeing with the words, but 
the ' Scherzando' ia by no means its characteristic. Tbe 
highest note being E in the 4th space, the performance 
requires but a very moderate eompaie of voice : the 
modulations are ingenious and well conceived. 



Giuliani, Legnanl, Aguado, Carxlli, JHabetli, el 
Haretthy, el ' Ad altrm laccio aederii in brateio in sua 
imniin.ro.' Air.fa.vmat tttutani, PnitiedeJItetailaim, 
ckoiti et corrigt far Monsieur Horetiky. Ewer and 
Johanning, it. 

By inserting the above volnminous title, we offer 
the only description necessary ; and can but add, that 
tbe work seema fully equal to its profession. Eighteen 
clever and well arranged pieces, for the Guitar, besides 
an interesting Italian Arietta, well brought out, and 
occupying a score pages, in a neat wrapper, for it., 
must be unusually cheap, attractive, and acceptable : 
we should have subjoined a list (ss well aa a dcacrip- 
t ion) of the various 'beaux marceuux ;' but it wrinM 
have occupied too much space in our review. 



' La, where ia Jtocki, the wild data blending,' Ike ceic- 
braled Ramfdee-oacka ' La *rmmliutda Colomielta,' 
translated and adapted to Ike original Sunn air, tar 
William Ball, with an accompaniment far Ike Harp 
or Piano-Forte. Birchall, 2*. 

This is a pleasing adaptation of that 'Rana-des- 
vaches' which has been longest and beat known in this 
country, and of which Rousseau makes the following 
remarks in his Diet : tie Musique. ' Air ceieore parmj 
lea Suisse*, que leura jeuues Bouviers jonent aur la 
Come muse en gardant le bttail dans lea montagnea ;* 
and again he says, ' Col air si chere des Suisse*, qu'il 
fut defendu sous peine de mort, de la jouer dans lean 
troupes, parce qu'il falaoit fondre en larmes, deserter, 
ou mourir, ceux qui I'entendaient, taut il enciswt em 
eux, 1'ardent deair de revolt leur pays.' 

In tbe allegro movements, tbe adapter has, in tbe 
first bar, . (which in the course of tbe piece is repealed 
eleven times,) written the progression of the treble, 
bass, and vocal part, in precisely the tame aster, which 
is alike offensive to the eye and the ear, to judgment 
and taste, snd (we hope and trust he knows) decidedly 
ungTammatical. 



Dressier' i Selection of Beauties, with entbcllOhmcnti, fer- 
tile Flute, dedicated to Amateur; (No. 4.) Cocks 
and Co., 3>. 
This fourth Number Is equally estimable with ha 

Erpdecesaora, and la formed of the following accepta- 
le materials, via: No. I. 'In my cottage near a 
wood,' the admired French air, embellished by the 
editor. No. 2. ' Auld Robin Gray,' with three ingeni- 
ous variations also by Dressier. No. 3. A Rondo, by 
Berbiguirr. No- 4. Mozart's ' Batti Batti,' adapted in 
the key of D, and embellished by K uhlan. (This forme 
a showy Flute solo, but a little too florid for tbe nature 
of tbe melody.) No. 5. An elegant little Romania by 
Berbiguier. No. 6. ' The Blue Bells of Scotland," 
arranged in A, with four variations by Dressier. No. 
7. ' Ye banks and braes,' as a duet for two Flutes, ua 
Pi and six abort Preludes, composed by Gabriels**,, 
conclude the fourth book. 



duct, the wardifrem Paeaa 
ic by P. H. Bernard, -£•*., 
y. Latour, Si. 
Avery pleasing, well- arranged, snd easy duet ; a 
- - espressione,' (in F, 6-8 time.) tbe 
oold al 



Oh! Time, is like a rn 
by Henry Ncele, tht 
of the 68th Light Infantry. 

Avery pleasing, well-arrangea, ana easy «...__ 
Moderate eon espressione,' (in F, 6-0 time.) 

vsriation to that 
of ' I'd be a Butterfly ;' but the similarity 
ia purely accidental. Tbe whole is in good taste, and 
creditable to the musical talents of the writer, aa an 
amateur; but his denomination as 'of the 68th Light 
Infantry, forces upon one's imagination and remem- 
brance, Gloster's famous soliloquy : 



Grtm-risactd War bath smoothed bia wrinkled front , 
And now,— Instead nf mounting- barbed steeds. 
To fright tfae souls of fearful adversaries, 
He writes duets, and publishes ia Band Street I ' 

■ Lb Maoquib de Dslmatie, 
Son of Marshal Soult, has been making a tour bat 
Italy, and, having visited Florence, wished to norno* 
bis journey to Milan and Venice. His passport was, 
however, returned unsigned by the Austrian Asa ban 
sador, with tbe announcement that 'the title he had 
assumed rendered it expedient to forbid bin • 
the imperial territories.' 
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THE LAST OP THE GIANTS. 



"XrBa 3* &y)ip ivtavt ntkdipiat 



About the middle of the 15th century of our 
en, ■ brigantine, which lwd ailed from the T.igus, 
mi wrecked on that north-western corner of the 
gnat continent of Africa, where the ancients hud 
placed Mount Atlas. The whole crew were lost 
on that inhospitable bench with the exception 
of a single person. Roderick was a strong and 

, daring man, of middle age, who, in his wan- 
dering life, had seen many changes. He had fought 
nd acquired distinction in Italy, and had studied 
\n Spain with such success, as to become master of 
eeverji of the most ancient languages of the East, 
besides the fashionable sciences of logic, meta- 
physics, astronomy, medicine, and theology. His 
character was, in fact, a singular mixture of the 
soldier and the philosopher. Amid the destruction 
of his comrades, he saved little more than his life, 
his sword, and a bag of hard biscuit, which had 
suffered considerably from the salt-water. Sup- 

' ported, however, by this bitter and scanty fare, tie 
journeyed for some days towards the interior of 
the country. He travelled at night to avoid the 
heat of the sun, and sought for rest and conceal- 
ment by day ; and he was compelled to eke oat 
his sustenance^ by wild fruits. In this manner he 
made good his progress for thirty days, at the end 
of which time he found himself at the foot of a 
steeper, more nigged, and more lofty mountain, 
than any he had previously passed over. The full 
moon enabled him to examine the barrier which 
opposed him ; and, after some scrutiny, he disco- 
vered a ravine, which led up the side of the vast 
eminence, and appeared to be the bed of a winter 
torrent ; it was now dry, and he determined to 
pursue the course it marked out for him. After 
struggling upwards the whole night among rocks 
and sand, he found himself at day-break still far 
from the summit, and, discovering a small clump 
of trees which shaded the side of the gorge, at 
no great distance, he resolved to repose there for 
the day. Some drops of water fortunately trickled 
through the rocks, among their roots ; and, 
when he had availed himself of this resource to 
quench his thirst, he stretched himself in the cool 
and dim retreat, and speedily sank to sleep. His 
slumber lasted for the greater part of the day; and, 
when he awoke, the sun had so for declined that 
its disk seemed resting on the summit of the pass. 
He left the shade of the trees beneath which he 
had spent the day, and gained the middle of the 
ravine. A considerable ledge of stone arose in 
bis front, over which he climbed ; and, just when 

. he had lifted his bead above its edge, a noise like 
a sudden peal of thunder seemed to break from 
the height above i he raised his eyes in that direc- 
tion, and saw rushing towards him a huge mass 
of rock, broken from the mountain, ana rolling 
down with the speed of a torrent. It came on 
crushing the few trees which grew in its path, 
and shattering the crags on which it struck. 
Roderick crouched below the ledge he had been 
surmounting ; and the enormous block bounded 
over his head, and crushed downwards to the 
plain. He immediately regained his former posi- 
tion ; and it was his first impulse to look up for 

. the purpose of discovering the cause which had 
loosened the crag, and placed him in so tremen- 
dous a peril. His eyes were directed to the break 
in the mountain, towards which he had been 
toiling; and he saw, standing against the sky, 
... j__l 1— — *, (^ m $ ^ mftt 



and showing dark between 1 
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__J ever exhibited, no tale ever told 
rocky soil was still crumbling tinder his foot; and 
- some detached fragments, though smaller than 
the former, were bursting at intervals down 
the ravine. He leaned upon a cedar which seemed 
recently up-rooted ; ana the hands clasped upon 
it* ton looked each of them larger than the largest 



shield employed in the wars of Europe. His 
head was bait down towards the plain ; and, amid 
its grim and shaggy swarthiness, Roderick thought 
he could perceive a look of melancholy. Except 
that a diadem of gold encircled his grey hairs, 
his body was entirely destitute of ornament ; and 
a girdle of lion-skins, covering his loins, was his 
only vesture. He stood thus mournfully survey- 
ing the wilderness for many minutes, ana seemed 
a mighty colossus of granite, fixed for ever upon 
the mountain. His shadow darkened the pass ; 
and Roderick could perceive that it stretched for 
leagues over the desert. At last he turned him- 
self slowly, and the light streamed in upon the 
darkness which he had made. He stretched bis 
arm, and again the soldier felt the cold shadow 
on his brow. The object of his consternation 
gained, with a few strides, the very crest of the 
eminence, through a hollow of which the traveller 
had been labouring. The Giant sat down upon 
the summit, seemingly without perceiving that 
he had crushed a thicket beneath him. He leaned 
his head upon his arm, and let the cedar fall 
from his band, as if it had been a wand. It drop- 
ped not far from Roderick ; and he thought that 
no trunk of such prodigious measure had ever 
been nourished in the. forests of Spain or Ger- 
many. But he withdrew his eyes to look at the 
monster, and saw that he seemed to have com- 
posed himself to meditation. His limbs lay along 
the ridge of the mountain; he appeared to take 
in at a gaze the whole continent beneath him ; 
■nd the outline of the giant, touched by the last 
splendour of the setting sun, showed in all the 
immensity of its proportions with a distinctness 
which would have been beautiful bad it not been 

But darkness came, and the being on whom 
Roderick looked was no longer any thing more 
than a shadow among shades, a mass, like a thun- 
der-cloud, of threatening obscurity. The travel- 
ler remained motionless and silent ; and, at last, 
the giant lifted himself against the firmament, 
and disappeared behind the ridge of the moun- 
" '" Roderick pursued his way in much of fear, 



been the modern philosophers, whom presump- 
tion has made sceptical. He proceeded up the 
pass, and, after the labour of several hours, ap- 

Eroached its highest elevation. But, long before 
e reached the top, he heard, with surprise and 
alarm, a succession of crashing noises like the 
sound of a vessel's masts and timbers breaking in 
the tempest. He arrived at the highest part of 
the gulley ; and the mountains, on one of which 
he lwd before seen the Giant recline, rose high on 
either hand. The stars were out above the crags ; 
and a bright moon showed clearly the whole won- 
derful prospect which lay before him. He had 
now gained access to a large and wooded valley, 
a basin among the hills, a part of which was oc- 
cupied by a lake entering it at one side, and 
stretching away beyond his view. Into this recep- 
tacle ran a broad stream, which flowed from some 
unseen recess; and, directly beneath the position of 
the wanderer, fell in a considerable cataract, to 
gain the level of the lake. Fronting him, at a dis- 
tance, half-way up the opposite ascent, a red and 
smoky fire was blazing under the shadow of a 
cavern; and, looking still higher towards the sum. 
mit of the eminence, the great and fearful being 
he had already seen, was moving with part iif his 
figure clearly defined against the deep blue sky, 
as enormous as the phantom-seeming clouds of 
the crater of a volcano, but distinct as a statue of 
iron. Not statue-like, however, did he now 
stand ; for he was engaged in a labour worthy 
even of his strength. On the very crest of the 
mountain, anile of wood was reared larger than 
(he largest of the Egyptian Pyramids; and to thin 
the Giant was engaged in adding new loads of 
timber. He stepped with a few strides to the 
neighbouring hills, and, encircling in his arms at 
once a score of the tallest trees, evidently the pro- 



duce of many centuries, he plucked them -from 
the earth by the roots. The sound of their over- 
throw was that which had scared Roderick. The 
Titan snapped off their heads with all the foliage, 
as a child would break a lily, and returned de- 
liberately with the trunks to place them upon, the 
already immeasurable heap. Thus he did re- 
peatedly, till, at last, he hid accumulated, from 
many leagues of forest, a structure of such mag- 
nitude that it might have furnished materials for 
all the navies of the world, and would hare out- 
topped the tower of Bahylon, and covered a wider 
spucethantbepalaceofNero. Roderick gated upon 
the giant and hislahourwithunbreathingewc. As 
he moved around the pile, his portentous frame 
was perpetually displayed in some new attitude 
that called forth new astonishment, by exhibiting 
afresh the miracles of his siae and power. 
Sometimes, when the pile appeared to incline 
too much to one side or the other, he appKed 
both his hands to push it in the required-uirec- 
tion ; and the imion, pouring its fort stream 
of light on his broad expanse cf back, it seemed 
a steep ascent, rough with hair, and broken 
into a thousand varieties of surface by ridges 
of sinews and crags of bone, hut wide enoufih 
for the charge of a hundred chariots; and the 
legs, which were then extended and active, 
showed like leaning towers with pillar-work 
of muscles. Or, in adding to the height of the 
fabric, he would lift his arm to its full length 
between the view of Roderick and the sky, hold- 
ing some immense trunk, with its recent roots 
gleaming white in the moonshine. On such oc- 
casions, it seemed that he could have swept the 
stars from their courses, and dashed away the 
empyrean, as a robber tears off the veil of his 
captive. The golden circlet which he still wore, 
glittered on his forehead far up amid the sky, like 
one of the heavenly orbs; and he looked as if he 
had indeed a right to add his diadem to the num- 
ber of the planets, and reign himself the Lord of 
the Universe. 

The stranger had no conception for what pur- 
pose such a being could have erected such a pile. 
But, for the time, his attention was called away. 
The giant descended the mountain till he reached 
the cave, in which the fire was still burning. He 
stooped to enter its recesses, though a galley in 
full sail might have passed beneath the arch with- 
out vailing its pennon, and returned, bearing in 
his right hand a golden cup, of the site and shape 
of one of the domes of St. Sophia, and, in his 
left, a blaring tree. Carrying these, he bestrode 



bowl into the flood above the cataract ; ana, for a 
moment, the water-course was dry, and the noise 
of the falling torrent hushed. He stood up, he 
looked around him, and drank. Again, the water 
had begun to flow, and the cataract roared be- 
tween his feet { again he stooped, and again he 
had scooped the whole current into ids vase, and 
the sound of tbe stream, dashing over the rocks, 
was not heard for some seconds. This time he 
did not empty the cup; but he bore it, and the 
still burning trunk, to his pile upon tbe mountain. 
He stood beside it, and flung over it some of the 
water; and, while he lifted the flaming brand, he 
looked towards tbe stars, and spoke aloud. Ro- 
derick started when he heard his voice, not merely 
on account of the thrilling depth of tone, but 
because the language was one of those ancient 
tongues with which the traveller had become fa- 
miliar in his youth, having learned them from an 
aged Moor accomplished in all the knowledge of 
the East. As nearly as he could discover, the 

Siurport of that which the Giant uttered was as 
ollows : 
' To you, O stars, with whom, and with whose in- 
habitants, 1 claim a kindred thnt belongs not to the 
Insect-men or this lower earth— to youl uddrcxi my- 
self, and in your honour I pour this water over the pile 
whereon 1 am about to die. The child of a mighty 
line, the one survivor of a myriad kings, looks, for 
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ibe SOD* of the giants fade 
•way ** the forest which twn now hat fallen beneath 
my band ; and the world la (hen to a meaner kinrt , aa 
that forest will be succeeded to a crop of areeds. Be- 
fore toil gtohe ww divided Into land and an, before 
the parsata of Ita preattit pony tribes had been formed 
out of lit awl, at waa the inheritance and the king- 
dom of my fathers. Onra were the structures, among 
the foMeVttioe* of which man wander, and marvel at 
their height. Ova the eaatla which scaled lbs skies ; 
•an the tnoeatain* heaped 02 mounttb.s, whereby we 
threatened to interrupt the revolution! of the luu. 
My tire* wooed the spirits from other spheres to be- 
come their brides, and the mothera of their children ; 
and the fire of angelic natures h in my reins. But 
that Ire la now sold and dim ; and I go to And, at your 
. ■■Mawr »ltar», lb* flame which may re-anlmat* my 
fcjnl. Foe Are thousand years, I haie been alone on 
aafaVt a>d, from the day when my hand* reared Call' 
onaoa, with all ita peak*, over the aihes of my father, 
I have *eeu cane whose pmence ban not been a cur** 
to me— to whom I hare not been a curse and a perdi- 
tion. I hare Seed to keep burning among these moun- 
tain* the holy flame which la grateful unto you. But 
the destiny which hu been over all my brethren is 
orer me, and my horn- la come. The brightness of 
your power hw been upon me in the nights of many 
age*. I can mo longer resist the doom. I go to join 
yon | I yield up this weary body to the elements from 
which it waa tompoaad. But, while my dual ahull be 
added to the clay of this globe, which i* no longer the 
heritage of more powerful being* than man ; while the 
atoms of my body are resolved into that which may 
one day be trampled by the feet, and divided by the 
plough-shares, of the most wretched among mortal*, 
there 1* that within the fleshly frame which shall be- 
come a sharer in yoor glory, and a portion i 
Lock, yon eternal orb*! and thoo, moon! that em 
art sinking from the heaven*, look with your 
splendid and benignant radiance on the death- Bra of 
the laat of theOianta 1 .' 

He applied hi* torch, to the come n of the pile, 
and stood beside.it with motionless serenity, look- 
ing steadfastly at the heavens, till the lapse of a 
considerable, time had enabled the flames to deepen 
and to spread. They extended swiftly, with, a 
thick smoke and a tremendous noise., lift they had 
embraced the whole circuit of the pile, which then 
had more resemblance to a stormy and lurid sun- 
art than to any other spectacle known among 
men. The fire rushed furiously upward, ana 
illuminated the form and face of the Titan with a 
light more unearthly and terrific than any in which 
. the wanderer had teen him, and hi* broad eye 
fixed npon the moon gleamed like the corslet of 
a warrior on the wall of a burning city. But thus 
he did not long remain i for, so anon as the whole 
mui of timber appeared to hare caught the flame, 
he calmly stepped into the midst of the conflagra- 
tion, anu laid himself upon hit scorching bed. 
The fire rote rapidly and far, till it widened and 
towered into a pyramid of light, and the grey 
•moke which hunt around, darkened half the 
heaven*. The wind increased, and the crackling 
of the wood, and roar of the burning, became ap- 
palling. Clouds began to tail in over the oppo- 
site mountains ) aad, but for the glare of the pyre, 
the whole horizon would have been black. The 
hlate Spread to the relics of the forest, and caught 
the brushwood which still covered a large portion 
of the bilU. The prospect became one vast am- 
phitheatre of fire i and the smoke and flame broke 
fiercely upward, and form eda sky of mingled light 
aud darkness, sublimity aid horror; and still the 
great master conflagration roae far beyond every 
other part of the burning circle, nod teemed a 
furnace fuelled with the earth to consume the 
heaven*. The eaglet rote screaming from their 
nest* upon the rocky pejks, and wheeled amid 
the smoke and flakes of fire till even their wingt 
were Insufficient to bear them from the danger, 
and they dropped, alined, into the red abyat. Ro- 
derick waa compelled, by the heat and amoke, to 
flea from that danger. For several hoax* he tra- 
velled with the tuanaart speed array fram the spot 



i astounding a catastrophe, and at last lay 
down completely exhausted, in a grotto among 
the rocks at the foot of the mountain. At the 
end of three days, the clouds, which had been 
gathering in the heavens, poured out their burthens. 
For a week, the rain fell in acontinuedfloodt aud, 
if the traveller had not been possessed of a small 
•tore of berries and nuts, he roust have died of 
starvation. After that time, the deluge ceased f 
and he returned upon hi* former step* to examine 
the Giant's valley; but the torrent* had so 
roughened the ravine, that hit journey wa* one 
of difficulty and pain. At length, however, 
he gained hi* goaf, and found that the space 
encircled by the mountain* was half filled with 
water, which had risen above the mouth of the 
cave. In this Roderick had expected to find 
some tokens and memorials of tbe Giant's exist- 
ence ; but it was now accessible only to tha fishes 
and the water-snakes. He climbed to the bnreaum- 
mit of the mountain on which the pile had been 
raited, and found that the floods bad washed away 
every vestige of the sacrifice ho had witnessed ; 
hut, on scrutinising the surrounding rocks, which 
were all discoloured by the beat, he found in a 
crevice the well-remembered golden crown. It 
whs adorned with graven devices of start and 
wings, and framed of the purest metal. After 
months of toil and hardship, Roderick escaped 
to Europe ; and a fragment of the diadem, which 
was all he had been enabled to save, sufficed to 

[mrchaie for him, in his native country, broad 
ands, stately castles, and ancient lordships. But 
what was the grandeur of ordinary men to eye* 
that had beheld the mighty pretence of the Lost 
of tbe Giant* r 
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[. ANIMATED NATURE. 



1. ahim*u Mac H* NIC*. 

Tangut °f ,ht ffl™/«- The tongue of tbe Giraffe, _. 
cording to Sir Everard Home, beside* being the organ 
of taste, possesses many of the properties of the pro- 
boscis of the elephant. It can be extended li " 
length of no less than seventeen Inches, by mea 
some muscular mechanism which cannot be explained 
without dissection. There is »nme analogy to this in the 
tongue of tbe reia-deer, but this also require;, more care- 
ful anatomical inveatigntion than it baa yet received. 
The cbamehon, and (if w* mistake not) aonre other 
congeneric reptiles, can dart out the tongue to a con- 
siderable extent, by means of a bona inclosed in a 
muscular tube, the fibres or which are circular, and by 
pressing upon the bone makr it elide forwards. 

Frrt o/tkt ,\Ult.— V. was remarked by Dr. Gregory, 
of Edinburgh, that the fore-feet of the mole are fur- 
nished with more seasamoid bones than, perhaps, any 
other animal. These are small bones, commonly found 
in Joints requiring much motion, such as the human 
wrist, to facilitate the complex movement* required ; 
and, at more* depend greatly upon their power of 
<"sgmg> the number of tbeae seasamoid bone* must 
give considerable facility to the action of tbe brachial 

2. Entomology. 
Death imlinelwtly tounttrfritrd.—No beast of prey 
ever more patiently or more success fully practised syste- 
matic stratagem for taking his victims at unawares, than 
several sorts of insects employ to deceive or elude their 
enemies, by counterfeiting death. This is a very com- 
mon device among spiders, moths, and various sorts oi 
beetles, and ia varied according to the form ami babita 
of tbe apecies. Tbe moths, (usually the snail ' 
and tor trice* J when they think tbeuiaelvea in da 
draw their antenna, aa well as their wings, due* to 
their body, and in this state they may be tossed about 
without manifesting tbe smallest sign of life or motion. 
We do not recollect of having seen this remarked of 
moths in any of the works on entomology ; but the 
tame clrcuuatsnce ts recorded by every writer on the 



subject, with respect to beetles. The small grey beetl*, 
(anohium pertinax,) ao wall known for making pin- 
holes in old furniture, is one of the moat common in- 
stance*, and I*, or may be, familiar to every person 
who chooses to observe ita singular babita, aa it ia to 
be found in almost every house. Tbis littki beetle ha* 
received from naturalists tbe title of pertuuu, from 
Ita pertinacity in counterfeiting death. De Oaer, the 
celebrated Swedish -thtomoln gist, informs ut, that It 
equals, If it doe* not exceed, the heroic Bnnnass of tbe 
American aamgc* in bearing torture i for he say*, yaw 
may maim them, pull them limb from luatvsnd even 
roast them over a slow firs, without making them move 
joint, or exhibit tha tl if btest symptom of suffering 
.ain. Spiders, also, may be similarly tortured ami 
maimed, a* Smellic ha* remarked, when they a«aume 
the attitude or counterfeit death. It is very common also 
with tbe little beetles called byrrhi by entomologists, 
Iraw in their fret snd their antennn, ao an to give 
ntelvea tbe appearance of a pill, from which, indeed, 
they take the name of pill- beetles. 

It is remarked, In Klrhy and Spencer's ' In trod oc- 
tlon,' that the common dung chafer, (acarabwsa star- 
corarius,) the black purplish shining beetle, vhlc 
abound* on every road, deceives its enemies, tha rook*, 
by setting out ita leg* as stiffly a* if they were made of 
iron-wire, and remaining perfectly motionless, and aa 
the rooks will only eat them when alive, this stratagem 
Is an effectual protection. 

Some of our physiological readers might be apt to 
suppose that this simulation of death, ao eoccea*™']' 
made and persisted In, might be the consequence °' " 
strong convulsion caused by fear j but it la fatal to 
this explanation, that the iueret, which ia practising 
what, appears to us to be an Instinctive device, makes 
off with all spued the instant the object of alarm is 
removed ; whereas, if it were a convulsive attitude, the 
animal could not resume its movement* at pleasure. 

Ctld ScoryioHi.— We are told by Naude, that a aort 
of scorpions, common in Italy, were formerly uaed 
for cooling beds, by placing them between tbe sheets — 
not a very safe mode of cooling, aa wa should think, 
if tbe chamber-maid chanced to be neglectful or In- 
clined to mischief. 

3 — Concho loot. 

Mofimu of SAtit-JUk.— To look at an 



muscle, One would suppose that It could hare ao 
of moving from one place to another " 
power is certainly very limited, yet 



re ao power 
though this 



degree In all. Tba oyster cannot, indeed, wall rego- 
lats the direction of ita locomotion but by means of 
successive jerks, caused by the Internal mowssamt* of 
tbe included trthf *, 

The motels perforata Its movement* by maauta sat a 
teniae u] urn, somewhat analogous to a (eg, La which 
there is a canal stretching from on* extremity to the 
other, furnished with a tougb glutinous secretion far 
spinning tbe bytaua or beard, by which the aaitnal at- 
taches itself to rocks, stones, or to contujuoua shell*. 
Tbe mcitUu, within the shell, pushes out Kb leg or ten- 
taculum, aud flies its threads, to the numher of one 
hundred and fifty, or more, to tbe un re a l rack. 
When the bysaua it eaten try accident along with smss- 
eles, it is supposed to be deleterious ) though it Is sot, 
we believe, sufficiently ascertained what St as that 
renders shell-fish occasional hy possoaoas. Aa able in- 
vestigation of the tnlijeet haa been published ia lbs 
fifth vohjme of the ' London Medics! Repository,' by 
Dr. Burrows, to which we refer our readers. 

Ogttm taught by e.rptrir*ct.— It la asserted by Smel- 
lie, that oyster*, stupid and unintellcclual a* they may 
appear tu be, learn wisdom from experience j for, at 
an oyster la accidentally left by the tide, Et opens its 
shell, loses its water, and diet ; bat if it be earned to 
tbe se» before It t' 
dry, not to open 

We confess that 
notwithstanding the authority of 



somewhat sceptical at tat that. 



The PtiKKk-JUh ef Sumrntr*;- 
the late Sir Stamford Raflrs, w 
}*lii, which, from ita coloured 

-■* by Mi " 
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named by Mr. LVraWtt, the >«r eraw, or aeateek- 
fisb, tbe i .. . i end even the fine, bene sfeaaded with 
beautiful! ottcili, similar totbesewUtls are to mack 
admired ia tin seacuck'a tail. Tb* head, itrcordtng to> 
Mr. Bennett's description, ia poms* with Uut line*. 
Eight lines of the same c<. our mark each (Ids of that 
body longitudinally, and these are ti asawl by tnaa- 
rerc* lines, black and dusky, tsssiitliC wrth oeesUL 
ShnUsr iranahKaas owclli stud the saesal east aaal 
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C, , f ereMtM.—yr* mUM fey MMUlpc, in bw 
' Apology '<" Lewenda," ihM when the rw»re-*rt ha* 
twaltowtd th* Mimil'i hook, ft* comp Mfa M ■■ 
erowd around It sad nut the line unfa, Ifaaenre- 
tnsi sate gets iMe the leap or wheel, the others present 
their tub to It on tbe oottide, and by seising Brm ball 
of om of these with it* teeth, it ii draws out, tod re- 
gains its liberty. 

On the same authority we art informed, Utsit barbels, 
wbsn any of their companions ale ban i at red, threw 
the lie* over their backs, and with a An, ladeMed Hkt 
a saw, eat It asunder end set free the pri ao ner. 

TV clever author of 'The Remit of the Bees,' 
might find in this a striking fflnstration of his raroar- 
ite co-operative societies for hit next edition. 
S-— Ost N i mo Lour . 

FovIm with Hath iuiut.-- At Aujengo, on the coast 
of Malabar, ire art told by Forbes, in bis ' Oriental 
Memoiia,' that there are a sort at nulkns, or dunghill 



orcssir.rsed, we may ask, by any peculiar substance 
nsed aa food I When any animal is fed on madder, at 
is well known, the bones are gradually tinged with its 
colouring matter) and it is not improbable that the 
black-boned fowls of Aujeugo feed ou sod* colouring 
substance of a similar kind. 

The Utah out-mmutwrrttt k/nWI So-o..— Whenever 
a hawk make* its appearanea, taull birds sonietisae* 
conosal themselves as quickly a* possible, in the thick- 
est parte of tbe nearest hedge. At other times, when 
concealment in not easily esTtctcd, they sally out in 
considerable numbers, with tbe apparent intention of 
following the hawk, and exposing themselves to an- 
necessary danger, but, in reality, with the design of 

Crplexing and distracting their enemy by their nam- 
es, their perpetual changes of direction, and their 
uniform endeavours to rise above him. Indeed, he it 
. usually in such cases completely out- roan osuvred and 
baffled, being unable to fix upon a single victim, and, 
after exerting all his address, be is often compelled to 
relinquish the pursuit. 

6. Mazology. 
Bmunle Bat of Inland.— !n the Woods of Husafels, 
In Iceland, it found a sort of rat, which lays up store* 
of berries for winter. Olaffcn says, that when [hose rats 
pass a stream with their boor/, the party, which ntiially 
consists of from six to ten, select a flat piece of dried 
cow-dung, on Which they place their berries, in a bean, 
in the centre. By their united force, they bring that 
lingular raft to. the water's edge, and, after launching; 
it, embark and place themselves round tbe heap, with 
their bead* joined over it, and their backs to the water t 
their tails, pendant In the 
of rudders. 



g the purpose 



Thai systematic contrivance a 



UtunWern 

Md yet it it not more surprising than many of the de- 
vice* of animals which we have recorded on the meat 



trngnlar Qiuntmpeti.—h very curious animal hat 
lately been brought from Mendoxa, in the province of 
Cuyo, In tbe interior of Chill. It has been named 
Clamypborus Truncates, and agree*, tn some parts of 
its conformation, with the duck-billed quadruped of 
AtistfohuiMa* Ore It borhynch as Paradoxus. The habits 
of the clymathoma, however, are oot known, though it 
it said to burrow in tbe ground like a stole. Prom the 
form of ita botes, it is supposed to bare tbe power of 
wsiiroing the upright position like the kangaroo. Itia 
unique In having an open pelvis, and two anomalous 
appendages on the head. The skeleton of this extra- 
ordinary animal, prepared by William Yerrel, Esq., is 
now in the Mutenm of the Zoological Society. Mr 
LtadbetteT has also stuffed (he akin with bit well-known 
dratcrity. 

ANTHKOrOLOOT. 

Spindle Ltgi. — In proportion ss those who Indulge 
la good Ih-ii'g acquire rotundity of body, their legs 
usually become Irts able to support them. So far, in- 
deed, from keeping pace with increasing corpulency, 
they most commonly shrink in dimensions, and lose 
much in muscular power. It is remarked by Maenish, 
b) his ingenious llttW work, the ' Anatomy of Drunken- 
ness,' that nothing it more common than to set a pair 
of spindle -shanks tottering under the weight of an enor- 
mous corporation, to which they teem attached mora 
like artificial appendages than natural members. The 
worn symptom, Indeed, which can befal a corpulent 
man, It the deerhw of hia lower extremities. So long 
s* Iky continue arm, and correspond with Um rest of 
tht boflV it ht a nmof that thfra Is ftrfff wiiw..* r.n -* 



!&,: 



hart when they gtadaairy beam* laak MM tbi 



1 tally become 
resale their fo 



_n mote aura that tht constitution is breaking 
dawn, sal that tht thoulden will come next in ti.e 
process of emaciatisai, falling flat, and losing their for 
mer firmness and rotundity, while lha whole body 
gradually becomes loose, flabby, and inelastic. 

Tbe shrinking of the legs, in such cases, has not 
escaped the keen ohiervation of Shakepeare ■ 

' ChtefJttttin — Do you set down your name in the 
scroll i >f youth, thst is written down old, with all the cha- 
racters of sge ? Haveyou note moitt eye,ndry hand, a 
yelloir check, a wfaiM beard, a decreaaing leg, anhtereat- 
ing betty T Is not yonr voice broken, your wind short, 
your chin double, your wit single, and eveiy part about 
you blasted with antiquity ; and yet you Call yourself 
young' Pie, fie, fie, Sir John !' 

Curiam nutarn. — King John, when engaged tn the 
chase, is said to have stuck in a morass' near Alnwick, 
and bad himsdf bemlred. In commemoration of this, hit 
Majesty ordered that tbe freemen of Alnwick, at their 
initiation, should plunge into a muddy pool, and scram- 
ble to the opposite bank ; which custom la accordingly 
still kept up at Alnwick, on the eve of St- Hark. 
2. Botany. 



species of lily vulgarly called the Turk's cap, (Liliur 
Mtrtagoo,) It the genuine hyacinth of the ancient! 
into which the vonih Hyacintl --'-''' 
tctamorphosed by Apollo. 

of, a blood 

said to be inscribed with tht Greek exclamation of 
sorrow, Ai ! Ai ! On examining tbe flower of tbe mar- 
tagon, dark markings may be seen, which, wit i little 
stretch of imagination, aided by the story in the fablt, 
might be considered ss tsking lire form of these letters. 
As Moscbus, the Greek pastoral poet, prettily says, — 
Mtv, teats**, MA« ra «v Tstuuurra hi wAwAi, Ai, 
Asflflns's aw* trtttsvMss. 

' Now, tell your story, Hyacinth, and show 
A., Ai, tbe mora amidst your sanguine woe.' 

Lcioh Hunt. 

AnatftU of tht Maker* Water.— -Mr. W. Addison, 
tn his recent ingenious work upon the Malvern Water, 
has determined, by careful scientific analysis, that it 
differs from most other mineral waters, in being ex- 
tremely pure. It contains the tame base* and acids, 
Indeed, as sea-water, hut in extremely small propor- 
tions, as may be seen faom the following compari.tira 



it pint of Sea Wetnr eon- One gallon of Ualvci 



Muriatic/ 




4. Gboloqt. 
frnsfa at the Thames Timrul.— The London basin, 
as it r called by modem geologists, has seldom, if 
ever, been examined to so great a depth as in the grand 
operations now carrying on for making a tunnel under 
the Thames. Toe strata, with tome little variation of 
thickness, and occasion*! Interruptions, are found in 
the following order i 

1. Sand and gravel, with considerable quantities of 
water, to tbe depth of about thirty- live feet. 

2. Blue clay, varying to sandy plastic, of different 
colours and consistence, about seven feet. 

3. Ssndy clay with shells, called by the mlnen till, 
about nine feet. The shells are chiefly bivalve*, and 
usually much broken. Among these are oyster- shells, 
Ac, filled with iron pyrites ; wood, also, is found in 
ibis stratum, apparently in a charred state, and pyrites 

4. Stone of a calcareous nature, and not very hard, 
about four feet. 

5. Coloured sandy gravel, chiffiy (lint, greatly water- 
worn, with consiiicrable quantities of water, about 
thirty tot. 

5. METROKOLoor. 

WSirfcHniir. — An arcoont is now making tbe round 

Of tbe daily prints, copied from a Leeds paper, giving 

an account of • whirlwind, which (if inert bono ex- 



it is described to have wrrnchod iarwa Irrunthet taVMs 
treus, and whirled lueat ■pinto tht air, tttfoobe* wtth 
a breast-wate of the water at* a nrighiiis * 
to the height of tl 



ri*c«sng itrtT, 
dree*. Thaoir- 



Iskely, we think, that this hot been a miapriat tor 
thirty or forty feet. In these temperate latitude* are 
' by phenomena on the former scam, 
... _.. ^ara itl inter-tropical 



though they are by n 



Beet niitahc* u% /heir ProgiaHknm»m tfthc Wtmlhtr. 



— nil 



that b 



inimals, have the faculty of foreseeing tbe rhfgtt of 
the weather. Swarming accordingly seldom takes place 
bat when the tun shines; and ahould a stray eatatd 
chance to break the sunshine, the battle and agitotitin 
preparative to swarming instantly ceases, and it tody 
renewed when the sun shines ont again-. The bees, 
however, are not always right in their prognostics of 
tbe weather. M. Reaumur records an instance, in 
which a swarm, after leaving their mother-hive at 
half- past one o'clock, were overtaken hya heavy shower 

8. Optics. 

Erperimentt aa Imaga. — Tbt celebrated French phy- 
siologist, Msjendie, employed, in bis experiment* on 
vision, the eyes of rabbit* and other animals, whose 
sclerotic coat did not require to be removed, in conse- 
quence of being nearly transparent. In this manner he 
mtisfactorily disproved the theory, which alleges that 
tbe crystalline lens is carried forwards tad backwards, 
in distant and in near vision. M. Majendk found that 
the sue of the image formed on the retina was unirbrmlr 
the tame, let the distance be wbat it might ; but it 
varied as to dimness and distinctness in proportion to 
tbe distance of the object imaged. 

Colaurs of tht Se*. — The variety of colour* in the tea 
seem lo depend chiefly on tbe wind, tbe weather, and 
tbt reflection of light from the firmament. Its most 
usual colour is deep green; but in cloudy, or rainy 
weather, and even when it is looked down upon from 
an elevated point of tight, it assumes a dark blackish 
tine On the Goodwin Sands, at tbe tide of flood, the 
water is whitish by reason of tbe foam, In tbe Medi- 
terranean, again, it will appear for weeks tog e th er to 
be of a perfect mure. When tbt atn shineo bright 
upon tit* water, tbe upper portion of the wo*** take* 
of porpte or reddish hnta; and when tbe wind (r wheal, 
sod a ship is under full tail, tbe ware* a-uetrd ofssn Ap- 
pear pale and bright 

7. AaTBOISOMT. 

Htrtehtt. JHic—eria «arlri»auVt!.->it bat mart than 
once occurred, that the most brilliant discoveries in 
science, have been anticipated by ingenious rsatoning or 
conjecture. In this manner, Sir Isaaa Newton con- 
jectured that the diamond was coobostisos, long before 
it was proved by -experiment that it cunaiKts of cntbou. 
On dipping into one of Addison'* ' Taster's,' tbe other 
day, we fell by accident upon a v* 
ipletely anticipates tl 



hia powerful telescope. 
runs thus : 

' " Whit you look upon at one confnoed white in 
tbe milky wty, appears to me (the good genius) a long 
track of heaven*, distinguished by stars, that an ar- 
ranged in proper figures and constellations."'' — No. 119. 
This is precisely HerscbePs account of the milky 
way from observation, he having found the white light, 
oury apparent to the naked eye, to tontine of hnndreda 
of stars, each of them In his opinion the Centre of a 
solar system, analogous to our Own. 

Sporting Start. — Mr. Thomas Moore seems to havo 
commenced hia ' Loves of the Angels,' with his head 
full of ' Rhymes on tbe Road,' and thinking more of 
Ascot Heath and Newmarket, than of 

' Crde and erncrcle, rnurUplei anil mixed.' 

Whether some future rlerschel may ascertain that 

the st. ir* are entered for tbe tweepstakta of the milky 

way, we do not pretend to prophecy. Mr. Moore, hat 

no doubt upon tbe subject : 

1 Twaa whan the world was In in prima. 

When the freali star* htrtjast be^un 
Their race of /rloTy.' 

Usata/tat Jag*** t> I. 
III.— USEFUL ARTS. 

1. AGtflCULTUtB. 

Spxrrf turd at fad for Carrie.— In tome parts Of 

Flanders, the corn spurry, (ipert-a/a arrrrssw,) It town 

ss a crop to be nsed as late pasturage, as we learn from 

Rancel, fbr* d* Aerf rfr fa /Wart, it it a rttrtumr 

--■■-■ - "rabsnt. berne »wn aftw ths 
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-corn is reaped. ' Com fed with spuny are sa: 
yield richer milk ud better butter than when fed with 
any other Food. The tract of land just mentioned 
whs once covered with harsh land, but Was brought 

■ into tillage by the Monks, who adhered to the prin- 

■ ciple of teclaiming no more iand^han they could easily 

2. Gardening. 
Budding flMM.— When the budding of roses is per- 
formed in June, the buds are prepared by depriving the 
shoot! of their leaves ; in a fortnight afterwards, buds 
will be formed fit for taking;, and will generally blow 
the tame year. When the budding in performed in 
August or September, the buds should be inserted in 
the old wood, or wood of at least two years' growth. 
Such-is the method ofVanMona, an ingenious conti- 
nent*] tadder. 



PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 



Argyll Rmms. 
The seventh Concert of the season took place on 
Monday last. It was led by Mori, and conducted by 
Potter. The first act commenced with Haydn's twelfth 
or military sinfonia, so denominated from his intro- 
ducing cymbnts, triangles, long drum, and all the para- 
phernalia of a regimental band, in addition to the usual 
orchestral instruments; and the allegretto (or mi/bile 
■movement, as it is technically called by Professors) is 
an interesting (and now well-known) inarch, in which 
the stringed and wind instruments, aided by the com- 
bination of military auxiliaries, perform the various 
strains alternately. Near its Conclusion, a descriptive 
and dramatic effect is ingeniously produced. The per- 
former* on the various instruments, one at a time, 
ceasing to play, present the idea of an army retiring, 
by degrees, to repose ; after which a total silence, far 
' a brief space,' seems to be interrupted by the call of 
a trumpet, replied to by the distant roll of an alarm 
dram, which rapidly becoming' louder and morelond,' 
the whole of the orchestra (representing ■ combined 
and assemb'ed force) burst upon the scene, wilh an 
effective and well-arranged tremando, which, however, 
continues for a very short time, the alarm appearing 

Soundless, and the various instruments again pair off 
grtber. The single bar passage, (a minim, or two 
crotchets followed by four quavers,) which constitutes 
the principal theme or text of the movement, is per- 
formed by the oboe and bassoon, and replied to by 
the violin and tenor ; the flute then files off with the 
clarionet, and the horn retires with the violoncello. 
(We may not, perhaps, be ' quite correct' in our coup- 
ling these instruments, but the contexture is of a similar 
description.) The harmonies applied to this simple 
passage of one bar, are clear and ingenious, principally 
on the tonic harmony and that of the diminished 
seventh, alternately, and the whole piece has been a 
deserted favourite ever since its first performance, in 
1791. The theme of the last movement hiving; been 
vilely prostituted into a country dance, well known 
undrr the title of ' Lord Cntbcart,' has a vulgarism im- 
parted to it, and is somewhat deteriorated accordingly ; 
an unfortunate fate which Rossini's Operas have uni- 
versally undergone; his Oratorio of ' Mosfi' having been 
turned into QuadrUiu, and danced at all the race-balls, 
assemblies, and fairs in England ! 

No. 2.— Aria, Signer ZucheUi, ' A rispettarrui,' 
from the Oratorio above-mentioned. Zucbrlli's fine 
rich voice harmonised well with the orchestra in this 
excellent song, but which, as usual, exhibits rather too 
much playfulness Tor the gravity of a sacred subject ; 
hence has arisen the capability and the inducement to 
ipiarfrilUit Rossini's music so generally. 

No. 3. — Concerto, flute, Mr. Nicholson. This per- 
formance was altogether excellent, perfect, and, per- 
haps, so unrivalled, that a description or criticism 
would be altogether a work of supererogation. In the 
spirited allegro, the solo commences with the highest 
possible note B, and occasionally descends to the lowest 
possible note C, with the best possible effect. Nichol- 



in a highly 



]r» 



famed for performing slow national r 

ting and expressive manner; 

' Kathleen Trehern,' which much 






moles 'The Lnat Rose of Summer') formed a beau- 
tiful specimen of this ability. The last movement is a 
bolero, in which the accompaniments for the violin are 
made to resemble the castanets ; and, near the con- 
clusion; is introduced a delightful episode in A flat, 
accompanied by very tasteful solos for clarionet and 
barsooo, during which Nicholson displayed a striking, 
id*. Thei' " 



difficult, and clever arpeggio passage. Tt 

. deservedly and enthusiastically applauded. 

No. i.— Steoa, Madame Schutx, fn 






from Weber's 



' Der Frriscbuti," performed with German words. 
This fine dramatic scenn, (which has been attempted 
by almost all female vocalists, and which was so well 
sung by Miss Stephen*,) was cleverly performed by 
Madame Scnnts ; but sometimes we thought her 
powers of voice and execution scarcely sufficient, al- 
thougb occasional gleamsof expressive beauty redeemed 
her defects, if so they might be called. A nationality 
and peculiarity, arising from the German diction, also 
diminished rather than improved the performance. 

No. 5. — A MS. overture, composed by Fixia, and per- 
formed, for the first time iu this country, under the 
direction and superin ten dance of the composer, went 
off with spirit and eclat. It is in the noisy key of D, 
but exhibits ingenious and effective writing : the dc- 
c.rescendo and crescendo was unusually well imagined, 
and cleverly executed, producing an excellent overtu- 
rial climax, although a little clamorous. 

The second art was introduced by Beethoven's se- 
venth grand sinfonia, (in B flat, op. 60,) a highly 
finished, sensible, and classical production, quite con- 
certante and conversational for the very numerous in- 
struments, presenting a beautiful and perfect example 
of s diffuse and grand orchestral composition, sufficient 
of itself to have established Beethoven's exalted rank 
as a musical writer of the highest class. The adagio, 
(or middle movement) in E fiat, 3-4 time, was excel- 
lently performed and greatly. admired ; it commence* 
with a simple alternation of the tonic and dominant by 
the second violins, which passage is imitated by nearly 
every instrument in the course of the movement, (even 
by the double drums,) with considerable ability and in- 
genuity, while a singing melodious thema employs the 
wind instruments. In the menneUo and trio, a little 
playfulness is indulged in, but by no means to the 
whimsical extent too frequently- exemplified ; the wild 
and characteristic unison passage* given to the clario- 
net and bassoon, or clarionet and flute, conjunctively, 
were well performed, attracted notice, and elicited ad- 
miration. 

In the last allegro, although there is A superabundance 
of downright noisy fiddling, (too customary in his con- 
cluding movements,) yet, in this sinfonia, it is consider- 
ably qualified by a sweet strain of melody united to a 
peculiar richness of harmony. It ha* been frequently 
the custom at these concerts for the connoisseurs to 
encore the middle movements, and sometimes even th • 
nienuets of the grand sinfonias, and we imagine the 
leaders have felt their vanity a little gratified upon such 
occasions, they considering the encores as being in some 
degree applied to themselves, or at least indicative of the 
superiority of the particular performance ; thus illus- 
trating the fable of the fly upon the coach-wheel, ' what 
■ dust toe make'.' Now, Mori, whoappears to be an 
excellent diplomatist, (although of warm and party 
temperament,) felt desirous that the middle movement 
of Haydn, in the first sinfonia, should be favoured with 
a call for its repetition, and, therefore, made a fehjt of 
entering into a long colloquy with his colleague, Potter, 
at its conclusion, (aa a dramatic singer linger* on the 
stage, expectant of the welcome encore,) but the bait 
did not succeed, and the orchestral performer*, who 
wondered at a pause made in the middle of a sinfonia, 
proceeded with their labours. The Leader, however, 
(nothing dismayed) ventured upon a second experiment 
at the conclusionof Beethoven's fine adagio, and actually 
sat himself down, wiped bis face, bis bow, bis violin, 
etc., and delayed the whole performance for so tedious 
a period, that a few of the. directors, and principal 
performers close about him, were forced to urge and 
(pur him on, for the purpose of preventing the very 
occurrence for which he waa laying himself out. ' 'Tie 
true, indeed, some followers of hit own, at lower end 
o' the ball, huii'd up their cap* (or clapped their bands,) 
and some ten voice* cried ' encore,' hut he could not 
take ' the vantage of those few,' and the sinfonia pro- 
ceededed to it* conclusion. 

No. 7. — Aria, Madame Caradori Allan, ' Dehl ae 
placer mi vuoi,' from Mozart's fine opera, ' La Cle- 
men ls di Tito.' This deservedly favourite singer's 
performance was chaste, beautiful, and perfect in the 
extreme, and quite in keeping with the style and excel- 
lence of the composition. 

No. 9. — Military Concertante for Violin and Violon- 
cello principal, composed and performed by the Messrs. 
Bohrer. These brothers (Anthony and Maximilian) 
are the celebrated and clever musician*, who exhibited 
in this country some years ago, since which time they 
have considerably improved iu science, experience, and 
execution. Their military concertante presented a vast 
deal of talent, which uas fully appreciated, and unani- 
mously applauded. In order to give their performani'e 
a military character, tone peculiarities of rather a 



i nature were noticeable, especially an aceotn- 
for the triangle during the violin and vio'on- 
cello solos; even cymbals and aide-drum, and all 
other such outre musicals, presented their unequivocal 
effects during the whole performance. An extraordi- 
nary sort of fau.asia or capriccio wa* introduced noar 
the conclusion of their concertante, (by way of cadenn*,) 
in which several pantomimical tricks were exhibited of 
a peculiar and amusing nature; but the principal beauty, 
the leading feature of theit performance, waa the per- 
fect unity maintained throughout, the simultaneous 
feeling that actuated them iu passages which appeared 
as tiieeile.mporaneonaeffusionsof fancy ; this peculiar 
excellence procured for them their chiefest credit upon 
their former visit to this country ; and when, in 1823, 
they performed at Milan, it i* recorded, that ' M 
great was the similitude of their tones, that the 
auditor could scarcely determine which of the two 
was the performer on the violin.' Although there 
is nothing very extraordinary in thi* delusion being 
produced apon the ear, yet they certainty ' played into 
each others hands' remarkably well, a* brother* sboatd. 
Liodley's richness of tone is decidedly unattainable by 
any performer living; but Bohrer' s execution more 
nearly approximated to the pride of the orc h estr a than 
any we have before witnessed. Prejudice may be at the 
bottom of our dislike to see any one bat bun enter m 
concert room, as asok> performer upon the violoncello; 
but Lindley unequivocally remain*, upon the whole. 
Still unrivalled; and we mutt add, mat tin perfect 
confidence and son ckaUnrt betrayed by jirtfntng and 
Maximilian, at their rehearsal, subtracted a little from 
the good opinion that would otherwise have been en- 
tertained of them, and even of their performance, by 
their professional brethren. 

No. 9 .—Duetto, Madame Schutx and Signor ZnebrlE, 
' Bella Imago,' from Rossini's Semiramide, went off 
successfully; making the fourth well- known vocal piece 
selected from some popular opera, and certainly not 
the sort of music which should be performed at the 
Philharmonic Concerts ; difficult as it assuredly is for 
the directors to procure vocal novelties, owing to the 
obstinate presumption of the singers, yet, ss they an 
liberally paid, they should he forced * ' -'• — — 



agined Overture to Faust, op. 60; but being moat 
erudite, it was 'caviare to the multitude,' and (ahama 
to the would -be- thought dilettanti) waa noticed bat 
little, and applauded less. O Tempera, O Moki, 



THE DBAXA. 



Engliik Opera Htate. 

On Friday last, Periet terminated his engagement *t 
this Theatre, with three of his most amusing represen- 
tations,- -Crescendo in the ' Visit* a Bedlam ;' the 
Valet in ' The Ambassador ;' and the Artist hi ' The 
Comedien d'Etampea.' Having bean greeted with fre- 
quently-repeated plaudits during the course of Us per- 
formances, be was called for after (he fall of the cur- 
tain, and .was received with the acclamation of his 
numerous admirers. 

On Monday last, a new performer from Pari*, M. 
Odry, made his first appearance at this Theatre in the 
character of Pataud, In the vaudeville, ' De hi Neige," 
and that of John Biscott, in the piece of * Tony.' 

This actor is highly prised by the people of Paris, 
whom, in hi* representations of humbler characters, 
in the Style of our late-lamented Emery, be highly de- 
lights, by bis faithful and natural delineation of the 
manners and habits of low life. This talent he carries 
to the highest perfection ; but We are apprehensive 
that it will be relished onl) by the natives of France, or 
by such Englishmen as may have resided in that country, 
and bare had frequent opportunities of witnessing the 
habits and peculiarities of the lower classes. The cha- 
racter of the blacksmith, Pataud, was performed by him 
with a degree of correctness, and natural exhibition, 
which appeared to be reality itself ; there was every 
thing In the pauses, gestures, dialect, and manners, of 
Odry, highly characteristic of the blacksmith ; bat 



>t be necessary, in order to estimate the truth 



would it 

and merit of this representation, to see the original 
himself? for to those w o hare only seen English cha- 
racters of that class, and who would wish to estimate the 
acting of Odry with a reference to English habrta, 
the exhibition would not appear so faithful and accn- 
of the performer would, of cc 



id the m 
be diminished in their estimation. The truth of this 
observation was clearly manifest during the perform - 



i his particular line, which lie lu 
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, ami Mademoiselle Vertpre' have in 

their*, yet he did not rer«ive mi equal share of applause 
with these performers at their first debut It is not so 
much (lie Frenchman, and the Frenchwoman, that 
jferlet and Mademoiselle Vertprei exhibit to ns, u the 
nan and woman of every country, with the tempers, 
depositions, and peculiar traits which nature dispenses 
among the various tribes or mankind. In erery coun- 
try we meet with mitts like that in 'The Ambassador,' 
— s rogue who cheats bis master, but whom his master 
it obliged to keep in his service, as he has the talent of 
rendering himself necessary. In every country, also, 
we see females like Toinette, in the vaudeville ' De la 
Neiga,' who are possessed of those captivating artifices, 
and dexterous little stratagems, that the sex, in every 
quarter of (be world, knows how to employ to engage 
Uie aSectiooi of men,' and acquire an invincible in- 
fluence over their minds. In the exhibition of snch 
characters, the spectator, whether English or French, 
is rally enabled to appreciate the merits of the per' 
former ; for the original picture is erery dsy before 
his ayes. It is for this reason that the applauses be- 
stowed on Feflet, in the personation of these roguish 
valets, are rmiversal ; and the aame effect was produced 
by Mad. VertpriS.on Monday lust, in the admirable scene 
between her and Pataud, in which she displayed a degree 
of perfection to which we are enabled to do complete j us 
line. Tbs same merit wss equally conspicuous in her ex- 
bihuScmof the' Demoiselle a niaricr.' and it would be im- 
possible to represent the timidity and awkwardness of a 
young female, who has lived recluse from the world, in 
her first interview with her intended, whom she knows 
not, and whom she rears, with more truth and reality, 

Enot deetitnte of grace ; and afterwards, when she 
become acquainted with him, to exhibit wilh more 
ability all that easy good humour, and artless elegance, 
which Mademoiselle Vertpre' displayed in the character. 



time received the unanimous applause of the audience. 

The performance of the evening commenced with the 
farce of ' Crispin, Rival de ton Maitre ;' but to those 
who hare witnessed, in Paris, Monrose and Cartigny in 
the parts of the two roguish valets, Laporte and Alexis, 
wbo performed on the evening named, must appear 
feeble and uninteresting. All the other performers, we 
ire compelled to say, with the exception of Madame 
Dsndel, were at their usual level ; so that this amusing 
little piece did not produce its full effect. The amuse- 
meqti pf the evening concluded, at a late hour, with the 
vaudeville of 'Tony,' in which Odry, playing the part of 
John Bisrott, which was formerly undertaken by Ga- 
marrl, made ua feel the vast difference ib.it rxists be- 
tween an excellent actor and a mere mechanical buffoon. 



The Opera producing no novelties since the splendid 
representation ofOtello and Deademona, by Madame 
Pasta and Madmoiaellr Sontag; and the great theatres 
being also engaged on what are called stock-pieces, 
revived for benefit nights ; we were induced to extend 
the range of our theatrical visits and, cross the water 
on a twit to ' The Surrey,' where we bad before 
reserved sufficient gratification to repay the trouble. 
The first piece represented at this theatre, on Monday 
evening, was a new Melo-Drams, entitled ' inch-Cape 
Bell, or the Dumb Sailor Boy.' The story is full of 
painful interest, bordering, perhaps, rather too closely 
on the terrific ; but still such as to carry the au- 
dience powerfully along with the development of 
the tragedy. The scenery is magnificent ; aud the 
representation of the Inch-Cape Kock, Cavern, and 
Ball, wilh the deck of the Pirate Ship at anchor, 
and her subsequent wreck hy foundering, with the 
loss of the mainmast by lightning, and the rescue of 
the dumb sailor buy and his protector, are all such as 
those who hare witnessed similar horrors, might see 
with pleasure, as reviving the feelings of joy and plea- 
sure at their escape from them ; and such as those 
wbo have never witnessed in reality, may hero advan- 
tageously behold in fiction, and thus be taught the hap- 
C'nesa of their exemption from perils to which so 
rge s portion of our own brave countrymen are hourly 

Ihe ' March of Intellect ' which followed, has been 
re pe a ted more than a hundred times, and loses no- 
thing of its attraction, in the hands of its sole sup- 
porter and delineator, the inimitable Master Burke : 
while ' Thn Talisman,' which concluded the per- 
formances of the evening, exhibits a display of gor- 
geous and i opposing scenery and incantation, which fills 
the kooae by its attraction, and still maintains it* 
ainsl 



PISE ARTS. 



ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 

In closing our notice of the Exhibition at 
Rouse, we take the opportunity of exonerating its 
managers from blame on account of the dust and filth 
objected to in a former Number of ' The Atbenteum,' 
as forming one of tbe many obstacles to the enjoy- 
ment of this national display. Tbe rooms and stairs, 
we hare reason to believe, are watered and swept 
every morning; all is cool, sweet, and delightful, 
we are assured, at eight o'clock, and the annoy- 
ances, (ever excepting the inadequate size of the 
rooms, and the crowded situation of the pictures,) 
which arc experienced within a few hours after the 
opening of the doors, are tbe effects of the morning's 
concourse of visitors. We trust that the other com- 
plaint* and imputations against the Dons of the 
Society — of undue favour and bias in the election of 
their associates and academicians, of charlatanism in 
the practice of their art, and of petty and malicious 
feeling against those who have ever shown a restive 
spirit, may be equally groundless. A public body should 
have no passions, and no individual interests. We trust, 
for instance, it is not true that, while tbe academicians 
assume to themselves the prerogative of finishing 
their own pictures after they are hung, in order 
adapt their effect to Ihe particular situation and to 
neighbourhood in which tliey are placed, and to m 
them appear to the beat advantage ; the opportunity of 
doing the same is denied to those who have not attained 
academical honours. Such a privilege should be ac- 
corded to every exhibitor, or denied to all. The 
complaints of disappointed persons are to be re- 
ceived, no doubt, with mistrust, and to give satis- 
faction to all is next to impossible. We are aware 
of the difficulties which persons, situated as are tbe 
Rnynl Acad imecians, have to encounter, but complaints 
and dissatisfaction are general I if these are not without 
grounds, it is but au act of kindness to afford 
portunily for disavowing the practices complained 
of; if they are well founded, justice requires tr-' 
they should be made public; that the usages whi 
gave rise to them should be denounced; in order 
that the fear of sbame may effect what the sense 01 
justice has failed to do, — tbe abstinence from prosti- 
tuting to the sen-ice of private interests an authority 
created for public purposes.- -. 

Of el the rooms of the Academy, tlie most difficult of 
access has ever been, and, we suppose, ever will be, the 
' Antique Academy.' It does not require that the art 
and subjects, of the 482 performances which adorn 
walls of that room,slio uld have very nnnierous con necti 
to render it perfectly hopeless for an indifferent peraoi 
gel a peep at the objects of so much personal intci 
and curiosity. It happens fortunately, however, that the 
most meritorious works are not those which interest 
personal feeling and vanity : and it is very possible, 
nay, comparatively easy, to enjoy tbe view of the 
drawings of A. E. Chalon, R.A., which, are about 
half a dozen. Two of them are mure especially de- 
serving of notice, Tit Siitert, No. 509, and La folia- 
ate**, 533. They are both, but the hitter more espe- 
cially, clever, spirited, and elegant compositions, full 
of life and expression. 

Cleopatra watciitig tit disembarkation of tit Raman 
army in Europe, with the motto — 

' Ansa et lacentem vfsere rerlam 

G. Jones, R.A., is another very clever and spirited 
drawing, full of dignity, grandeur, and fine effect. 

No. 571. Portrait of li arid Wiitic, £•?., R.A., in a 
viaiatierade dreu. J. Hollins is a very clever, spirited, 
and interesting drawing. 

Our attention was called to the portrait, No. 548, 
R. Bowycr, by a correspondent, in No. 29 of 'The 
Athenaum.' For the particular claims of (his per- 
formance to attention, we refer to tbe communication 
alluded to, contenting ourselves, in this place, with 
adding, that the portrait is certainly a very happy 
effort, but displaying rather more strongly tbe art, 
ilian, from the description and the quality of illusion 
claimed for it, we had expected. 

As to the miniatures, innumerable as they are, ire 
are always more anxious to know who the pretty lasses 
are, and where they are to be seen, large as life, than 
to know who painted them. Disappointed of our first 
wish, we have Dot patience to go through the list of 
enamels,* however exquisite. 
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\rttirs are aware nf Che peculiar charm 
ny-frequentsn of the Exhibition, and 
.dnlgine them witb pretty Unas, as weli as wft% prettr 
ices. Hot' -«-*.—•*«- *~ •»■- «-' -■ - — ■*-* 



The Model Academy fs not unusually rich (his year. 

Cupid receiving tit ntitmi- tioni nf Vemtt la attwme lit 
form of Attanuu, 1210, T. Campbell, is a tweet 
figure, nf exquisite and delicate form, full of expression 
and archness. 

Statue In Marble of tit Right Honourable Warm, 
Hatting; part of ■ mammtnt to be erected ml Calcutta. 
No. 1213, R.Westmacott, R.A., is considered, and per- 
haps justly, one of that artist's best performances. 
The figure has great repose, — a repose, we should say, 
more befif.ing a reclining than a standing posture. 
The animation, the life, suited to an upright and 
active figure, are absent. 

The Grecian Archer, No. 121 1, G. Retime, is a very 
spirited figure. 

Buil of Sir William Curtit, Bart., No. 1170, is the 
only exhibition of M. Chantry ; it is a work of admir- 

Tit SUtld ofMnttt, to be executed in gold, after the 
ttyle ,,/Btnvtnuto CelUri, 1180, W. Pitta, in illustration 
of the eighth book of Virgil, is a laborious performance, 
displays much ingenuity, variety, and it 



THE BR ITISH INSTI TUTION. 

THE gallery of this institution was re-opened last- 
week, with an exhibition of the works of ancient 
masters, of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, and Dutch 
masters. The exhibition is a highly interesting one,, 
and calculated to afford a great treat to the curious in 
art, and to impart very useful lessons to professors 
themselves. At the same time, it is not an exhibition 
of that description which we stand most in need of — an 
exhibition which shall excite an interest for the ancient 
iatter-of-fact gentry, and : 
if taste, which they n 
., . works of art in irenri 
:h they most of all require, inspire them with a 
relish for works of lofty imagining. The interest 
taken In portraits, for instance, is already sufficient, 
and even should the Ducitae de St. Croix, and the Por- 
trait in Amour, by Vandyke, the ZXm Balthatrar 
and Philip of Spain, his Father, by Velasquez, teach 
us, that in portrait painting our worthy President him- 
self might be even more excellent than he is — the end 
gained would not be very important. 

Salvator Rosaistobeadmrred, rather, than imitated ;. 
but rxrepting persons versed in art, by practice, or 
much olu-ermtion, tbe works of Salrator will only at- 
tract those who are endowed by nature with a lively 
perception r f the sublime and poetical. The f/urmmf 
af Hrrcutc*, by Tintoretto, will seem an absurd alle- 
gory, and excite any thing but veneration. The Claudes 
and the Gas par [J 'our a ins, will please by tl<ein -poetry ; 
Ruysdael and Hobbima, by tbe truth of their land' 
scape ; the Tcniers and Wouvrrmanns may delight- 
by tbeir representation* of domestic, natuaaWanrt - 
comic scenes ; but all this only humours the" fancy,. 
in which we are all already nothing wanting, while ■ 
it fails to inspire tbe taste and desire, in which we are 
so deficient, for tbe high and lofty branch of Art. We 
impute no blame on this account to the Directors of 
the Institution, because we are aware of the difficulty , 
(it may be, perhaps, an impossibility) of forming, in 
England, a collection of high historical works of tbe 
great masters ; but we cannot pass by lbs opportunity 
of urging, that familiarity with such works is loa- 
thing needful in Erglnnd ; that Flemish and Dutch, 
art, landscape and portrait painting, are already un- 
derstood ; thut Italian and high poetic art is not ; and 
is not, we trust, only because ignorance of it is gene- 
ral. The exhibition, as wj bare said above, abounds 
in works highly interesting to the artist and the amateur. 
To prove this, we need but allude lo the several per- 
formances of Salvn tor Rosa, the Vandykes already 
mentioned, a Titian in his early manner, the Magdalen 
of Gucrcino, several popular works of Mtirillo, the 
' Vanity and Modesty' of Leonardo da Vinci, a very 
grand half-length female figure, by Sebastian del Prom bo, 
several very excellent Teniers, Wouvrrmnnns, Vande- 
rrldea, Cuyps, Ruisdoets, and, if hist, not least, spirited 
sketches of Rubens, with n. imbr.ri of et cuter us well 
worthy of such company. The selection appears to have 
been made witb the laudable view of affording the 
means of Improvement to our artists. As sneb, it is 
well made. May due advantage be token of it, and 
lay the attempt be rewarded bv the result ! 



■ Hie Age of bliss," "Tlie'li 



Hilling- unerrr,' ■ 
: pubusaed, we oi 

Jc safe. Widdowsuu, (eaMsma, of Fleet-sO 

In inch an undertaking as sir. Wtddowimi 
order « eonowajenient, In 
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UTERARY LETTER FROM PARIS, 
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* of Ike Atieinrwm. 

Paris, May 28, 1828. 

Sit,— Wf bm ii France two poets, M. M. Beranget 
and Laoiartine, and s*vsn or light clever manufac- 
turers of vera*, with but ft* ideas. To tliii class be- 
long Soumwt, Delnvigne, Current, Briffaat, &c. These 
rhyou'ikrn liave contrived to got themselves elected 
Mombers of the French Academy, while our two poets, 
who ara Weo without quackery or pretension, do oot 
belong to that iustitution. M. Bi-ranjier is publishing 
an elegant, edition of bis posnis, to which several new 
dbm will be adried. The old French poets are left far 
behind by M. Bitanger, in lyric and satirical compo- 
sition ; and the collection now about to appear will 
bear a companion with the works of La Fontaine, fa 
the writing* of the boo homme, an excellent fable 
ia generally fol'owed or preceded by two or three 
which do not rise above mediocrity ; but still lunt 
mediocrity ia so food that it would establish the 
reputation of any poet. Btranger, who has composed 
a dozen songs, equal to a dozen of the best fables of 
La Fontaine, lire* on an income of 18011 francs per 
anttutn, (about 721.) Ha baa passed his life in poverty, 
and, therefore, ha is not a fa onrite in the fashionable 
world, though people of rank read and preiae hie works, 
heeauae they cannot do otberwiae. 

M . Souavt, who belongs tc 



w daya ago, a 
new tragedy, entitled ■ Elisabeth o> France.' It is in 
imihwanw of SchihWs ' Doa Carlos,' The aaoatalsgant 
emsaejiy filled the botes of the Theatre Francois ; but 
favourite as Sonnet is, hie fashionable audience were 
bcailily tired at the conclusion of the play. M. 
Sousaet, at the outset, attempted to imitate Schiller ; 
but, aa be advanced, bis courage aeems to have failed 
bias. BehUler, who lived among- the little Courts of 
Germany, which, even, to this day, upe ihe nbsard ee- 
reenoaieaef tha Court of Philip II., was well aware 
that was Q*»a coald never be in the company of Doa 
Ceceua, unattended by at least three or four Ladies of 
Hasan*. That dtwknlty, so peculiar te the subject, 
transports the spectator, at. once, to the Court of the 
Spanish Tibarwia. But in ' Elizabeth d« Fiance,' Ihe 
wife of the jealous Philip ia seen, in the first act, 
In a solitary country- place, near Madrid, accom- 
panied by wly one female attendant. Tbs real of 
the) eiee* ia equally true la history. But this would 
has* been araeloakad, and even Schiller's ' Don Carlos,' 
thsaw h wall known in France, through the clever 
traaBswaawnaaf M. la. Laxay aad Barante, would have 

an, if 3auaiet's tragedy had been interest. 

ilaly, it waa only admirable. It 
e>a and some fine passages of 
t latter are belter adapted to 
epie than dremaaie eonipoaitioa. Bat, astonishing 



The 'Joarn.il rtesDcbats,' which was so amusing some 
tinaa ago, baa sold itself to the Mini* try for 150 franca 
pef day. * Le Ptgaro ' in, at present, the most enter- 
mining of owr minor literary Journals; but, 1 dare say, 
it would not be bitailigibfe in England. Erciyliue 
coneeya a satirical nHusion to some anecdote, well 
known io the saloons of Paris, but which it would lie 
eaaw a a jfj *M* to rehue at length, when once its novelty 
is past. 

* Keen's dumb-show is admirable; but he has oot 
voice euo gh for a French audience. Why was Mac- 
reedj taken fioni us so soon?' Such are still the 
topics of converaatloa in our theatrical circles. De- 
partures for the country proceed more tardily this year 
on account of (he Chambers. Since the late nomina- 
tions, good eompaiy haa very much increased in the 
Chamber of Deputies. There were many persons d.a- 
tingnishert both by their rank and by their wraltli, in 
the bribed Chamber of VillSle ; but they were chiefly 
old men, who had lost their importance io the world : 
singular as it may seeiu, in Paris, after the age 

e |u >ppy 



fur, singular as it may eeeiu, in Par 
of sixty years, people become ehildisl 
exceptions there arc , eight or ten of 
guiabed man have passed that age; but, generally 
■penkins;, oar manner of life, and our notions of what 
is agreeable, require such wonderful activity of mind, 
that, when a man of sixty or sixty- live nrrosts yon, 
yon are surprised to hear the moat elegant phrases in 
everything he says, ahie there ia a tout absence, of 
•ease. Than aiafortuae > 



in no other of the great capitals of Europe. In Rome, 
for instance, some years ago, it waa remarked, that 
the four finest women were upwards of forty, and that 
all the remarkable men were rather on the shady that) 
the snony side of sixty. 

Contrary Is custom, bo romance worth notice baa 
appeared this spring ; and the fashionable wr i te r s art 
reserving their beat works to the moment of the 
general departnre to the country. It seems likely that 
the owners of chateaux wiH take nothing with them 
this season but ' La jolie Pille de Perth.* 

A singular piece called, " L'Ecrirafn Public,' which 
is now performing at One of oar minor Theatres, La 
Porte St. Martin, has become excaedinglv popular. A 
man of strong passions has been reduced to tbe neces- 
sity of taming public writer. What makes him in- 
teresting to us is, thai he b inSuenced by passions which, 
in different degrres, are more or less observable In the 
constitution pf our pr es e n t youth. A stranger presents 
himself before the pabHc writer, whom a variety of 
incidents had made acquainted with character, and 
who (mark the circumstance !) possessed the public 
esteem. The stranger dictated these letters Io him, 
from which he readily perceived that he waa plotting 
the assassination of * man just arrived from America, and 
bearing tbe will of an uncle that the future assassins had 
io that country. By this will tbe uncle left an Immense 
fortune to a niece, tbe frvh of an unacknowledged 
Damage. The public writer, hitherto an honourable 
man, was agitated by tbe following singular and cri- 
minal suggestion: — If the clime were committed, 
being m post asion of tbe assassins* secret, be could 
compel them to make him a partaker in their ill-gotten 
wealth. Uncertain how to act, be criminally refrained 
from denouncing tbe strangers to justice, and allowed the 
crime to be committed. Disguised ia tbe dress of a 
mason, he betook himself to the place where tbe 
crime was committed, and was engaged by the assassins 
Io assist them in interring the murdered man. Thus, 
baring become, in some sort, an accomplice in (heir 
guilt, he discovered himself to tbe assassins, showed 
them that he could elect (hair ruin, and compelled 
them, through fear, to give him in marriage tbe niece, 
whom the suppression of tbe wiH, of which the mur- 
dered man was the bearer, deprived of a large fortune. 
He also exacted a dower of two millions with her, and 
made her bis wife. Up to this point in the piece, it 
shows, in a dreadful manner, how a Parisian education, 
which makes us so sensible to the joys of life, may 
expose ns to tbe sudden temptation of a large fortune 
when within onr reach, though possibly acquired with- 
out the commission of actual crime. The rest of the 
play is sufficiently plain. The writer's head is turned 
with his wealth, and he receives, like a drunken sot, 
his parents arriving on a visit from tbe country. It 
might be said tbat tbe plot of this drama had been 
ato en from a man of genius by a vulgar writer, For 
no piece oF our pretended modern poets penetrates so 
deeply into tbe recesses of the human heart aa this sim- 
ple mete-drama. Tha first two acta, of which the 
proper tide wonld be, 'Tentation d'un honoMa 
Homme,' are shockingly true. Ia our poetic trage- 
dies, nothing ia mere tiresome to ua of the lyth cen- 
tury than die remorse of an usurper about to seize the 
crown of some poor legitimate prince; it ia too bar 
removed from us. Besides, since the example of Nanfi- 
leoa, who, while h> power, did ancb great thhifa*1br 
Prance, we are ailiy enough Io think that a crown ia 
not a mere bau le, hut abet it imposes duties, and that 
in general the throne should be given to the moat da- 
serving. All the great tragical temptations, and ad 
the princely misgiving*, which Voltaire, Racine, Cor- 
neille, and their imitators, have described in their floe 
verses, hare no effect upon us since Napoleon. What 
aifecta us now is the case of a man of rank reduced liy 
his follies to Ihe condition of a public scribe, often ob- 
liged to dine upon, a piece of bread, and suddenly 
tempted by the possibility of obtaining two millions. 
This is a sentiment truly tragic ; bat a Schiller waa re- 
quired to fill Dp the outline. 

1 do not know whether the English theatre posapsses 
any good tragedy on Ihe subject of Itntplaliaii. But it 
appears to me, that some first-rate writer might produce 
a master-piece out of tbe first two acta of ' L'Errivain 
Public.' Nothing more would be required than to 
clothe (he conception of the French author with just 
expression. 

THE Third Number of a Collection of Ancient and 
Mo lern Swedish Poetry, by Professor Geyer, haa jaal 
appeared at Stockholm, and is mentiuaed to be a* in- 
teresting in itself as creditable to the exertions ofthe 
Editor. It is entitled 'lie Last of the Barde.' 



!> saw Banna* Laws oeCasrHa aa n'ax 



ter of tlie town, was big hly gratified by tha urn 
early attentions of persona who, if he bad not much heart 
of in India, were undoubtedly amongnt the most distin- 
guished of his native land, by tbe ordtra nrith which 
they bad been honoured, at appeared by the initiate 
appended to their naums. Having had little necessity 
to near to the Court calendar io tbe distant regions of 
the East, he waa but Ul 



had no other claims t 
what a pious anxiety for the increase of wealth naif k* 
enforce, he felt Ihe more flattered by the gratuitous aad 
unsolicited civility of those to whose notice ha had 
feared it would have been rather a severe taak to reach, 
unencumbered aa be waa by family- name, tMe, rank, 
learning, or talent lu fact, so little bad he dona for hie 
own celebrity, that, (incredible although it he J not- 
withstanding he bad somewhat travelled, ha had ■ever 
even thought of writing a book ; and so bumble wee* 
hia pretensions, that be scarcely even expected to ha 

Sclented at a levee, to acquire the star of Ike ksiiaa 
rder, or to be elected a member of the Royal Society. 
His eye glistened, therefore, a~ ' ' ' L - 



he deemed, of Knights of the Garter, Bath, ThisHei 
and St. Patrick. The deciphering theee kicrogtyphfee 
was facile, compared to those winch indlostod that jnt- 
eeaaora of foreign orders. He knew that tbe War of 
Spain, and the battle of Waterloo, had rendered swsv- 
bers of his eminent compatriots familiar with things 
which wa never dreamt of ia the olden time. Set tie . 
sent for a fashionable directory, and, with an air of 
an tisf action, commenced the grateful labour of (at- 

S'aining to him elf the long list of those who bed 
enured hi in by their patronage. K. C. (of theee there 
were several} lie found to be Knights of tha Crescent 
in Turkey; K. B. E. (this was somewhat formidable, 
but it proved to be) the Black Eagle of Russia ; SL E 
Elephant In Denmark ; K. F. waa evidently Ferdinand 
in Spain ; aa K. P. M, Ferdinand and Merit (what an 
association !) in Sicily ; E. I. was dearly Saint Joat- 
chim ; K. L., Leopold of Austria ; K. M., aad K. M. L. 
were Knights of Malta, and Maximilian Joseph, in Ba- 
varia; It. P.S., K.S., and C S. C, were Knights of 
Stanislaus of Poland, tbe Sword in Sweden, aad 
Charles HI. In Spain. It was, indeed, a rich bevy of 
illustrious designations: Her felt scarcely k-ea happy 
at baring thus early attracted the polite attention of 
hia neala coanoyaeenj, than proud aa a Briton at tbe 
b oaesj ra which bad bee* showered by Pbresgo Poteo- 
taaaa est tkaea, of • hie ba«r. MOfMge ;■ aad, in the 
. _. — »_*. mt , D . fc) > r „, t^^^g B 

faine had instead rar« _ 

**, asks vtwtaMM of ali etS- 
<|u*iu> nan an caws, had not he paid the peaafty 
0f ewa iaa ssa a»rf atwBe M aarae y, hi a severe attack of 
tbebW, waua*waata^himtoeowa>nenTme«tr afort- 
night to bin boeaa. IV first day that be eerjd eaake 
bja aaaaat, he haaaed ha all ' tbe pomp and drnamrunor,' 
with wwace> a aa**, ana) casthr, t e »f r» wnt, State* a*uT 
Weatnav Swaaaa, Hoaw eod others, cwaal invest bfca r 
he had BsvtvJsed hia best bows m the riaaa,— he had 
taken asaaona frees hat rmttt, in a 1 the forme nunhwl 
high Why— haw heart heart b 



went forth tarsaaana> Aum! 1 

tifled, and hamMed. He bar) been unaware of 'a new 
atttto of tbanaau hie K. G.s turned oot to be the Kb-r'r 
otosbeafnt aad Ovcrr: the K. B.*, the AWf JaW- 
-«At, J »aa a eaa a >, and B»krr : tbe K.Tji wereBrithct- 
raote nee- lew then the AOor'e Tmrnm and 7*anVe; 
and his K. P.a, the itey'r Ptmtnttrr, Prrfimtrr, and 
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j/taafaelare ; K.J., and K. L., were but a Juiner, and 
UMn-draptri K, M. knew far more of Mercrry than 
Malta; and K. M. 1. ofer.d some excellent Mathr- 
Mitral Ii'lrsmentt, whereof be waa the Maker, but 
professed entire ignorsiu-e of sny Maximilian Joirfh 
of Havana: K. P. S. exhibited some excellent engrav- 
ing, se he announced himself to be the fffHj'j /''"«(- 
*Vfcr, bat said he barf no engraving of StanUltui of 
Poland; K. S. denied any knowledge of the Sword of 
Sort**, •*"* o"t ,n ' ""'"jr 1 * ■ft^prrwiuM, not referred 
hii visitor to Mr. Webb, A. 5 C., or AVord Cutler to 
fie A"wff ( ">d be at length completed bit weary round, 
disappointed and sorrowful at the downfsl of liit 
hope*- Time, however, which cures all grief, eoothed 
hii ioquietiMlfa : initiated at Crockford'i, be began to 
sscrrtsiu the trot meaning of tbioga otherwise celctt- 
lated to poisle ( and, at he became more intimate with 
the world, could explain to new anirala from Calcutta, 
that P.PM.M* meant Portrait Painter it Hii Mojeity i 
H.R.I.A., » Membtr of Ik, Pay at Irtih Academy, 
M.W.S.N.H.E., aMemberofthe Wernerlon Society 
»T Natural HUtory of Edinburgh i P. V. C, S. P^ a 
Profeaor af tkt Veterinary College, Suml Panerat; 
ud that A. S. S- bad too extensive an application In be 
particularly denned. 

Ma. Southkt. 
While Soertt , Byron and Moor* hare become popular, 
at writer*, on the continent, the works of the Poet 
Laurent bare commanded comparatively butlittle atten- 
tion and, perhaps, the fact would not he difficult to 
be accounted for on simple grounds. If a Frenchman, 
however, be asked, ' why the moon be composed of 
Gruyeve cheese ?* he will not pause to consider the 
validity of the premises assumed ; but, with tbe most 
subtle invention, vindicate hii knowledge, by suiting 
the proportion of earthy matter that is combined with 
ths other component parte of tbe milky fluid, and satis- 
factorily account, on chemical principles, for the for- 
mation of Luna from a spare quantity of theria lactea. 
' How old is Sir Waller Scott V asked a Parisian 
of a friend in a Coffee-house, ' Quain-nxgi annate, 
sieiai tptelqua jonrt,' was the. ready and ceridijue 
reply. ' What was tbe cause of the unhappy derange- 
ment of the late King of England ?' ' Ma foi, e'etait da 
ts President dt la Chambrt da Commvnei.' 'Who 
was this Lord Byrou V ' Un brave Gre* de Mioolonghu' 
'^nd who ia Miss Sinithson ?' ' La JUIt da Due de 
Wellington.' ' Then who is Monsieur Henry Hunt?' 
' Le grand ami dt Milord Cabbttt.' Thus in law, 
physic, or divinity, things terrestrial or things celestial, 
tear not putting the question—the answer will be a* 
readily as thoufbtleasfv given. A correspondent of a 
French paper, 'The Globe,' having made inquiry of 
its editor, ' why the productions of Sotithey were so 
little known V tbe succeeding day be waa informed 
that the poet's want of popularity io France was due to 
'tlaolemr at so U tit, on milt** dee tart dt Camber- 
load,' [This, as Sheridna said of a part of Coleridge's 
'Remorse,' is ■ dripping retreat,) 'asm pnmenra,' 
(No ' Quarterly' being presumedly in existence,) ' saw* 
*urtgrM,'(reallywe cannot speak to this,) ' iani cattrie,' 
Jit there not?) ' tam fortune,- (peer Doctor Southey i) 
mm autitm dee moytrne auifuHt, an mews, ontuntptmr 
« ranomaU* aat laa bani oarrogaa.' This last sentence 
hi cerlainly absolute wisdom, or nothing. What the 
*M*m may be the Frenchman require we would be 
glad to know. There ia tbe laorel crown and the tun of 
fines ami, if these be not gaadwmrm, (although we 
Where the poarrary,) we all know there i. faith sua 
nest. 

r Coajici)( Honour, 
A singular circumstance nu lately taken place L 
(be Island of Coraica, which strongly indicates tbe 
tharacter of the ruder inhabitant* of the island. Two 
WMim of a French regiment, stationed at Alaecio 
baring deserted, their Colonel, in pursuing tbe pleasure 
a* la ehoate, met with one of the mountain shepherds, 
who acquainted him with tbe spot where the two sol- 
attrs had sought a retreat. The nun was Immediately 
rewarded for ibis intelligence by a gift of four Lonis, 
*nd the colonel dispatched a party in search of the de- 
linquents, who were apprehended, conducted to head- 
uaarters, asMl tried bra couri-martial, and condemned 
to death. The relations of the shepherd becomins 
acquainted with the circumstance, a-seml.lcd, and pro- 
Wnced that he had for ever dishonoured his family by 
raceinng the price of blood i they seized and bound him 
*w, on the day and hour when tbe unfortunate soldiers 
weresootatAiaccio,thesamedentiiw M iutiic«ed byibem 
on «« ,h,pnerd. After the ejection" of the two 
military offenders, a priest (who ha-! been obliged hy 
■fj moMtaineera to confess and shrive the shepherd 
trior to his quitting the world) appeared upon tbe 



parade, and returned to the colonel the four Louis, in 
acquainting him of the mode adopted hy those who bad 
employed him to avenge their injured honour- 
Much argument has been excited in Paris on the ques- 
i of the propriety of permitting the marriage of the 
iilsr clergy of the Roman com munlon and tbe Oallican 
irch; and tbe greatrst fervour has been displayed 
by the partisans for or oppoaed to the question. It 
seems that a young priest, being desirous of contract- 
ing wnrringe, applied to a notary to prepare the re- 
quisite forma, but the notary, and most properly, it 
would appear, in ao much as custom waa concerned, 
refused to act. Upon this the ecclesiastic had recourse 
to the proper tribunal ; but, after a lengthened and in- 
genious discussion, the President rejected his applica- 
tion, on the ground, that ordination waa a bar to 
marriage. It appears, however, that, according to tbe 
existing system, marriage may be generally effected by 
tiio civil authorities, and that the sacrament of tbe 
church is not essential ; and that the children of such 
riage are recognised as legitimate in law, and pos- 
all civil and political rights that belong to others. 
The priest then publicly separated himself from the 
church, and the church as publicly declares bim fallen 
and fully- excommunicated. The question is now raised 
in another shape, and has created do ordinary difficulty 
in the minds of those who will have to decide it, as 
neither tbe Chxrte or the Code Civil recognise the 
adoption of sacred orders or monastic vows as impedi- 
menta to marriage, although they were effectually so io 
former times. If the priest should ultimately succeed, 
there can be little doubt that the monastic orders stand 
upon the same footing; and we may then look for 
right merry days io the many convents of Prance so re- 
cently established. A French Maltbus, it is said, will 
shortly favour the world with his speculations on the 
subject. 



LINES, 

On reading in ' The Athenmm' of May 28, a laudatory 
notice of a hnmoroui picture, by the late unfortunate 
TitEouom; LaNe, Esq. 

Colo is the breast that would have burned 

Thy voice of eulogy to hear,. 
Casting, ere yet his foroi 'a innmed, 

Wreathes on his unclosed sepulchre, 
The dew of death is on that brow 

Thy hand would twine with votive bays ; 
Hie throbleas bosom heeds not now 

Thy meed of worth, thy note of praise. 
E'en now, the laughing crowd awhile 

Pause, heedless, o'er his pictar'd jeat ; 
Whilst be, whose pencil bids them smile. 

Lies wrapt in dreamless, changeless rest. 
Yet still will some less thoughtless one 

A sigh above the canvass heave — 
Strange, that what breathes of mirth alone, 

Should bid the heart to grieve 1 
But such the change that life displays. 

Tears oft from loveliest fountains Bow ; 
And suns, that glad our happiest days, 

Lend light to moons, 'uud nights of woe. 
And what is Pleasure's dearest hour, 

But mingled moments, dark and bright! 
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ON UNIVERSITIES. 



Whfn a people have begun Co regard literature 
snd icience as important benefit), they will, at 
the MUife time, begin to consider it a" duty, in 
their character both of citizens and parents, to 
examine existing modes of education, and supply 
what they find deficient in present institutions, by 
the establishment of others on mote popular prin- 
ciples. They will not be content to see the great 
and the opulent provided for in the ancient semi- 
naries of science ; they will acknowledge no pre- 
script ire right in these ranks to the instructions 
of toe most enlightened scholars of the day ; they 
will listen to jio opinion on the incompatibility of 
literature and business, of mental improvement and 
professional industry ; and the consequence is, 
that they will usually determine on some plan 
adapted to diffuse the much-desired benefits of 
education through every portion of the commu- 
nity. ". Public libraries, book-clubs, and debating 
societies, are the Bret inventions of the rising 
spirit of inquiry ; the next are the publication of 
standard works on literature and science, in cheap 
and popular forms; the simplifying of the ab- 
struser departments of learning, in order to en- 
gage the attention of a wider class of students, 
and the attempt to bring the classical languages, 
hitherto considered as the peculiar property of 
the learned, within the ordinary range of general 
education. Hence the multiplied editions of 
works in numbers p the introductions and gram- 
mars everyday poured from the press; the newly- 
invented interrogative systems, and Hamiltoniau 
methods of teaching languages. All these are 
intimations of the eager desire existing in the 
public mind of seeing Knowledge universally dif- 
fused, and of having such facilities offered for its 
attainment as may render it the common posses- 
sion, as well as common property, of the public. 
In countries that want either wealth, or the strong 
ondvigorouspublic feeling that draws and cements 
large bodies of men together, the people will be 
obliged to remain contented with the helps they 
are able to obtain from the occasional improve- 
ments that are made in the institutions already 
established, or from such inventions as we have 
been mentioning ; but, in a nation circumstanced 
like our own, and in which no strong desire after 
improvement can long exist without producing 
a change of one kind or the other, it is almost a 
necessary consequence of such a state of things, 
that a plan should be organised, insuring these 
benefits of knowledge to the people not only 
of this, but of future times. When the desire 
merely exists, or is only founded on the 
awakened intelligence of the public, it may 
soon possibly hdtworn out, or be restricted to a 
few narrow efforts after improvement ; but when 
it has a better and more durable foundation on 
which to work: not the theories of speculatists 
and philosophers only to support, and carry its 
designs into execution, but the large resources 
which the wealth of the country, and the well- 
sklUed spirit of a commercial people, supply; 
It is then to be expected, from these uniting 
MM the active intellectuality of the corn- 



to the conclusio 
tury was half spent. 



afford the middle ranks those advantages of aca- 
demical instruction, which had so long been con- 
fined, in a great measure, to the higher; and to 
fix science among them, as an object worthy their 
constant and unvarying regard. An attentive ob- 
server of the state in which the public mind has 
ng such 
;ily have 
that, long before the cen- 
institution would he de- 
signed and completed, similar to that which we 
now sec rising before us ; that the old Universities, 
after having so long enjoyed the exclusive right of 
dispensing knowledge, would have to share it with 
a new candidate for public patronage ; and that, 
venerable as they are, and useful as has been their 
career, they would at length be obliged to com- 
pete with an establishment possessing capabilities 
of more extended usefulness, and supporting its 
claims on professions of an open and sincere de- 
votednees to public advantage. 

One of the principal causes, it appears to us, of 
error respecting Universities, either old or new, 
is a mistaken idea of their true nature and uses. 
Instead of being regarded as seminaries of general 
education, they are often erroneously considered 
as places where learning and philosophy grow up 
into the fulness of their stature. The veneration 
they thus obtain is not the veneration they should 
aim at, and it is not the veneration they have a 
right to. The use they have been of is in the 
protection they have afforded to learning ; the 
usefulness they should turn at, is the diffusion of 
solid learning and sound moral instruction. We 
are inclined to think that the old Universities 
have gradually become less efficient as seminaries 
of education from forgetting their proper office ; 
and it may not be altogether uninteresting to look 
a little nearer at a subject of such importance. 

When learning was regarded by mankind in 
general as something to be venerated, rather than 
made use of as an agent of good to the world at 
large, it found a safe and happy retreat in the 
cloister and the schools. It was there nurtured 
and permitted to flourish, while every thing else 
belonging to civilised life was annihilated amid the 
havoc of war, or the cruel spoliations of tyranny ; 
and after-times have to rejoice in the establish- 
ment of a system of monachism, which, but for 
the performance of its stewardship in this respect, 
would have no virtue to redeem its character, 
which so much vice and superstition had blackened. 
It is well known, however, that, during the dark 
ages, learning had not what may be termed an 
existence. The men who, from their leisure, 
privacy, and the protection afforded them under 
everyformof government, might have been continu- 
ally advancing its interests, sank by degrees into the 
most frightful and unalienated ignorance, and all 
they effected for learning was the protection they 
gave to the valuable relics of antiquity. It was a 
happy thing, therefore, for a nation, (and ours 
was so situated,) when its monarch happened to be 
a man whose mind was superior to the debased 
character of his contemporaries, and when his 
education in a foreign country, not so far sunk 
in darkness as his own, enabled him to gain a 
relish for any of the pursuits of literature. 

It is usually believed that Oxford owes its foun- 
dation to the celebrated Arthur ; but, however this 



literature through times when its original patrons, 
the monks, had become unfit for the charge, and 
when its only protection was found in the zeal 
with which the schoolmen and their followers 
pursued sometimes its real and legitimate objects, 
though, frequently, nothing besides its shadow. 
To the Universities, therefore, we would have 
all the honour ascribed which they deserve for 
being the best and most constant preservers of 
learning. But it should be carefully considered 
in what respect they preserved it, and what was 
the character of the times during which they so 
successfully executed this most important of their 
offices, before we decide as to what ought to be 
their present character, or what are their most 
important uses. Whoever has made himself ac- 
quainted with the literary history of this country, 
is well aware that learning made no advances for a 
very long period of time; that it was confined within 
the trammels of the scholastic or Aristotelian ' 
system of logic ; that natural science was con- 
fined to the fancies of the astrologer, or the spe- 
culations of the profounder and more enthusiastic 
alchemist ; and that, though much good v 



_ there was no progress 
made in the enlargement of knowledge, or the 
development of the mental faculties. Roger 
Bacon made advances in physical science, which 
were so far from being the fruit of academical 
encouragement, that the success of his studies waa 
regarded by even the learned men of his time as evi- 
dence of an illicit communication with the powers 
of darkness ; and it was not till his great name- 
sake, the great reformer of science, the champion 
who freed it from the fetters which ages of per- 
vertedfingenuity had been rivettmg round it— htat 
it was not till Lord Bacon, by the power, of his 
mighty intellect, comprehended the great circle of 
the sciences in its grasp, and demonstrated truth to 
be one and universal, that learning took any step 
towards improvement, or bore any signs of be- 
coming a means of great and general benefit to 
mankind. But no more in this, than in the for- 
mer instance were the discoveries or improve- 
ments made to be traced to the influence of 
the Universities, or their advancement in the free 
and unrestrained cultivation of knowledge. They 
were still confined within the narrow bounds they 
had set themselves, and would, to all appearance, 
have continued so to this day, had not the great 
master of the inductive system of philosophy 
risen in the world, and given a life and vigour to 
science hitherto unknown. It U not, therefore, to 
the Universities we have to look, back as the 
mothers of our most useful branches of learning, 
or as the originators of those great and .enlarged 
systems of truth to which we owe so much, both 
of our happiness and our philosophy. We have, 
it would appear, if we rightly consider the sub- 
ject, to regard them as the depositories of learn- 
ing, such as it existed, and suck as they found it ; 
to venerate them, as having taught the system 
which was considered at the time, as embracing 
the truest philosophy j as executing the office 
of great national preceptors, when learning ex- 
isted no where else ; ana as finding employment 
for active minds, when in no other place beaidea 
could be found any thing but the dull and 
changeless torpor of ignorance, and gross super- 
stition. But we must not regard themashaving been 
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make men wiser and happier | or, as containing 
within their walls springs and fountains of the 
fresh bright waters, that by their overflowing, 
give a new verdure to the fields of science, or a 
more glorious tint to the flowers that adorn its 
paths. Many changes have of course been con- 
tinually taking place, both in the plans of instruc- 
tion, and in the systems taught in these great 
national seminaries of learning. But they have 
followed the improvements of the age in these 
diffarent changes, and not themselves given the 
impulse to improvement. They have seldom, 
indeed, been the first to attend to the awakening 
signal, but have waited till the world has long 
given its sanction to the new system, whatever it 
may be, and acted upon its principles; thus 
leaving us to conclude, with little hazard 
of mistake, that Universities must, in .very 
few or no instances, be regarded as wore 
than receptacles of the learning of the times, 
and legalized dispensers of it to the world. 
The real use and purpose, then, of these esta- 
blishments, may be explained in few words. In 
times of great general ignorance ; when literature 
has no national existence, and, from one circum- 
stance or the other, people are prevented from 
snaking any advances in intellectual improvement, 
then Universities are of the most important benefit 
to a country; preserving it from sinking into 
utter barbarism, which it in all probability would 
do, were learning not somewhere preserved in it ; 
and affording opportunities of improvement to the 
few minds that may be left free from the oppressive 
darkness, the troubled, or barbarous superstition, 
of toe age. In this respect, Universities must ever 
be looked upon, by the learned men of every 
nation, with feelings of deep reverence; and the 
more the history of literature is studied, the greater 
will be the value set upon the protection they have 
afforded it in its worst perils. When, however, 
we come to consider them as places of education, 
a variety of circumstances have to be weighed and 
opposed to each other, before their present chums, 
In this respect, can be properly adjusted. 
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Tn study of antiquity has a greater number of 
dtfarent branches than any other, but it more than 
any other requires a union and concentration of 
talent. Arts, languages, the metaphysics of human 
nistorv, and the many sciences that belong to 
•ociadlife, must be studied in their different epochs 
before either their progress can be understood, or 
the light they afford to illustrate antiquity can be 
safely followed. The greatest hindrance, how- 
— ', to tb* advancement of this study, ii 



) different qualities of mind _ _ 
quired for its useful and profitable cultivation. 
The patience of investigation, of comparing and 
separating contradictory testimonies, and various 
kinds of proof, is a virtue not often found in con- 
junction with the deep philosophical spirit which 
ambues every thing it touches with the brighter 
splendour «f truth. In this, as in other sciences, 
a number of facts may be collected by some men, 
and arranged and systematized by others, but the 
result will be incomparably less useful than in 
studies of a diffarent kind pursued in this manner. 
The facts of physical science admit of many re- 
peated proofs, and of a clear and definite demon- 
stration. A man who is incapable of proving 
their existence himself, in order to form a system 
of nature, has the power of referring to a host of 
witnesses, and he can, at any time, have objects or 
aflbcts of a similar kind presented to him. It is 
▼ery possible, therefore, in a great variety of 
sciences, that a philosophical mind may reason 
with perfect safety on principles, to demonstrate 



others; but 



:m ; but in anUquatian purs 
of the grand conclusions of it: 



pursuits, i 



important 
subjects, it ia necessary not only to be able to 
reason on facts that are presented in detail, but to 
trace them to their sources, and observe their con- 
nection with other more remote ones. This cannot 
be done without the speculator's possessing that full 
and complete knowledge, which gives him the 
possession of the whole field of inquiry, — which 
makes him familiar with all the modes in which 
history transmits her records, or in which tradi- 
tion may be aided by the scattered relics of a 
distant age. His philosophy must be the result 
of his own intimate acquaintance with circum- 
stantial history ; of the feelings which have been 
growing .up during the slow progress of his in- 
quiry, and which Dave had their confirmation by 
a thousand little incidents and illustrations which 
he could only collect for himself, or which would 
have been of little use to him, if not so collected. 
Of all antiquarian scholars, he whose province it 
is to search the historical records of very remote 
periods, stands most in need of this union of a 
serious, methodical patience, with a clear but ele- 
vated philosophical spirit. Owing to the want of 
these united qualities, is the greater part of the 
errors with which antiquarian researches arc fre- 
quently marred, and their most useful results 
wasted on frivolous and puerile curiosities, or on 
some equally useless theory. There is a peculiar 
temptation to both these errors in the inquiries 
which are intended to prove the universality 
of certain governing principles, either in the reli- 
gion or the political condition of ancient times. 
The authors who have written on subjects of this 
nature, frequently present, in their works, a re- 
markable mixture of sound criticism and acute 
remark with fantastic supposition. The learned 
production now before us is of this character. The 

[irofound erudition, and the vast and almost un- 
imited knowledge of classical antiquity which it 
evinces, together with the curiosity of many of its 
theories, render it one of the most remarkable 
publications with which we are acquainted. In 
the classico-theological, and mystical treatises 
which it contains, almost every subject is treated 
of, to which ancient history, in all its multiform 
branches, makes any allusion. Its most interesting 
parts, however, are too much mixed up with re- 
mote allusions, and erudite arguments, to leave 
them intelligible to the general reader. The most 
curious of the passages we find freest from these 
objections, is the following description of the 
mighty Babylon: 

' Babylon being divided in the middle by the ri- 
ver Euphrates, had on each side of the river an ex- 
traordinary structure. On one aide of the river stood 
the regal palace or seraglio, vast and strong, and on 
the other, the temple of Jupiter Belus, existing, suith 
Herodotus, yet in my time, and measuring in every di- 
rection two stadia, or twelve hundred and fifty feet. 
In the middle of this temple stood a msssy tower, six 
hundred and twenty-five feet square at the bsse, and 
upon this another tower, and another, and another to 
the number of eight, and upon the last tower stood a 



therein, ssy the Chaldee priests. 
Only some woman sleeps there whom the God may 
chance to like, for [he God was said to come there in 
person. 1 need scarcely repent, that this nave Or shrine 
was the hyperovium and chakidicum. Below there 
was another nave, where sat a great golden statue of 
Jove, and in which there was likewise a golden seat 
and table. In Cyrus's time there was another golden 
colossus, which Xerxes afterwards removed, and killed 
the PriMt. Outside of the tower there stood two 
altars ; one of gold ; and another, of great sise, on 
which victims were slaughtered ; for, on the golden 
one, none but sucking creatures might be killed. The 
height of the tower was equal to the side of the base, 
not including, I presume, the nave or ship-shrine at top. 
' We have here the account of an eye-witness, who 
wrote either in, or just after, the reign of Artaxerses 
Longimnnus, and mast be fully credited as to what he 
saw, and as an honest reporter of whatever be took on 
trust. But Xerxes, a fanatical lealot of the movie 



Temple sc 

and removed the 'idols. We have, therefore, 1 
to doubt the correctness of the information handed to 
us by Diodorus, (who bad access to the writings as well 
of Chaldeans, as of Greeks, who had spent their Uvea 
in those countries, Berosus, Ctesios, Dinou, Abydrnuo, 
&c.) that on the highest degree of the tower (where the 
nave stood) there were formerly three statues of Jove, 
Juno, and Rhea. True it is, that in the time of Hero- 
dotus their were none. But whether or not there were 
any in the time of Nimrod, (who was not an Hellenist,, 
or a Sabian,) Semiramis, into whose hands the com- 
pleting of the old Babel devolved, would not baas 
failed to set up the idolatries of Ionium. This tames*, ■ 
abandoned at the dispersion, and long neglected, was 
restored many ages after by Nebuchadneixsr the Great, 
an isolator of the Ionian or Sabtan sect, whose lather 
rr volte d from Esaroddon, the son of Sennacherib, and 
who himself (probably upon the death of that good 
king) did, in conjunction with Cyaxares, entirely de- 
stroy Nineveh and the empire of the Scythians. His 
works were undoubtedly framed upon principles of 
idolatry ; and what the Persian destroyed, (he Greek 
had undertaken to repair, but the number of bis days, 
and of the days of Babylsn, were full, and he died 
before he could set his hand to it. His successors 
abandoned the city, aud built Seleucia ont of its mate- 

' The temple of Jupiter Belus was in the middle of 
the town, and, by consequence, near the river Eu- 
phrates, and opposite to it stood the palace. Hero- 
dotus, an eye-witness of what Babylon contained, about 
four centuries before Diodorus Siculus wss bom, knew 
nothing of any other palace existing, or having existed. 
But Diodorus mentions two palaces built by Semiramis 
opposite sides of the river, and at the two 
of the bridge, of which the one upon the 
western oank hod on entire circumference of sixty 
stadia, or 12,600 yards, and two interior enclosures [ 
and the other, upon the eastern bank, was of thirty 
stadia, or 6250 yards in total circumference. " And 
then," he adds, " prr* ravra, there was in the middle 
of the city the temple of Jupiter, whom the Babylo- 
nians call Belus. But, as historians ditto Concerning 
this, and as it now fallen down by time, I can say 
nothing accurate concerning it. It is agreed, however, 
that it was of excessive height, and was used by the 
Cbaldees to watch the stars." Now, as it ii an im- 
possible thing for Herodotus to have overlooked this 
enormous palace, right over against the still areolar 
one, and as its situation agrees with mat of the temple 
of Belus, as described by Herodotus, who saw it stand- 
ing, and as Diodorus declares his own ignorance of 
what concerns the said temple, and says that it was 
then no longer standing, it seems to me as certain, as 
any thing of the sort can possibly be, that the eastern- 
palace mentioned by Diodorus is the temple of Jupiter 
Belus ; or, to speak with equsl correctness, and mors 
conformably with his language on the subject, that the 
king had two palaces, the one for purposes of civil- 
state, and to lodge his retinue, and the other as huerarch, 
of the world, of which the courts snd chambers were 
dedicated to the uses of religion and its ministers, sad 
the penctralis or central part whereof was, properly, 
the Temple of Jove : 

' Apparel somas thtas, et " 
Apparent Priaml et " 



' These lines describe the altar of Jupiter lliutsi St 
the Pergamus of a city called Ilion, and in the mi*d* 
of a palace belonging to the old king of it. The roya. 
residence of Pelops corresponds exactly with that of 
Priam. In the Acropolis, in orce sum mi, there was a 
vast palace, iminane tectum, adorned with gold, end 
various marbles, and divided into many passages and 
Chambers ; and in the centre of that palace there wss 
the pmttrntt rtgni, containing a sscred tree, s foun- 
tain, and a geomantic oracle. I shall presently hart 
Occasion to cite the whole description of that pise* 
Diodorus himself observes, thst thsartneinal rtia*n«um 
between the palace on the east of the Hifbraina, and 
that on the wast, was, that the former bad" a bsaaaa 
status of Jove, whom the Babylonians call Belus," la 
observing upon a passage in the romancing history of 
Alexander, by TEsopus, we have already taken notice 
that the " Deorum domus," into which Alexander pe- 
netrated, snd where be conversed with the spirit of 
Nimrod, was a part of the '• 8a ' f . - 

and so also was the chakidicum r 
las square city of Gemscheed is 
tradition, aa bavin* tw* nrudnin 
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' This Being so, the Seraglio Palace and the Temple 
pilice vera united together in two ways, the one ap- 
parent, and the other occult, but constituting together 
■ somewhat stupendous work. The first, was a bridge 
thrown serosa the river Euphrates to connect them, 
supported by strong piers, which were only twelve feet 
apart, and made in a sort of oval shape, and covered 
„ilh planks of cedar, cypress, and palm ; and the entire 
length of the bridge (if we may believe it) was five 
stadia- Strabo fixes the river's breadth at one stadium, 
ind four more seems to be a very liberal allowance for 
its overflowings. The second was of a more surprising 
nature, and consisted of an arched tunnel of brick- 
work, fifteen feet wide and twelve high, carried along 
As bottom of the river, the waters of which had been 
previously diverted from their bed. This is what Pbi- 
kntntus rails the ineffable bridge of the Euphrates, 
Ir imfrrm frawriix" V*^"p», to /JariAi io to Ati toii 
sfrsSMS y aa fc (wmrrowra. 

' Mr. Claudius Rich endeavoured to throw contempt 
upon this statement, saying, " we have only the very 
(juration able authority of Ctesiaa for the wmukr/kl 
lonnel under the river," but be waa bound to take no- 
nce, that Herodotus records the diverting of the course 
of the river, in order to make the bridge nearly in the 
line terms as Ctesiaa does ; and when once that enor- 
mous labour waa achieved, there remained no difficulty, 
sad no insuperable amount of labour, to construct a 
covered way across its dry bed. If that was wonder- 
ful in Mr. Rich's estimation, bis sense of admiration 
was strangely acute ; but if he meant, that the really 
wonderful exertion, the getting at the dry bed of the 
Euphrates, rested upon the words of Ctesiaa alone, it is 
quite an unfounded assertion. Ctesiaa, I should add, 
by way of explanation, is the author from whom Dio- 
dorus seems to hare obtained bis information upon this 

' The plan which Nimrod laid out for the city 
which waa the beginning of bis kingdom, and which 
the woman (spiritually called Semiramis, or the Dove 
of the Mountain,) continued after his departure, waa 
not completed in those very ancient times, because the 
Lord interposed to dissolve the bands which united 
mankind in one confederacy, and " scattered them 
sbroad upon the face of all the earth, and they left off 
In bald the city." But, as far as we can judge from 
history, the design of the founders was accomplished 
under Nebuchadnezzar the Great-'— Pp. 231—236. 

This curious work, of the style of which some 
idea may be formed from the foregoing extract,' 
ii divided into chapters, in each of which either 
■erne frreat period of history is examined, the 
origin of important changes pointed out, or the 
mystical allusions of remarkable circumstances 
and character explained. For the learned in- 
quirer, it is rich in most curious and interesting 
matter; and the general reader who has resolution 
to approach a work, nearly every page of which is 
spread with of Greek quotation, will find enough 
of remarkable and intelligible information to jus- 
tify Ms attempt at separating it from the less ob- 
viously useful portion*. 



MEMOIRS OT THE DUKE OF ROV1GO. 
Memoir, of ike Duke of Hsvigv, (V. Anwry,) arriWn 
*y Himtetf, Hhulratiee of tie History of the Emftrcr 
Ntfte**. Vol i., Parts 1 and 2. Colburn. Lon- 
don, less. 

At no period of modern history, nor in any 
one country, hat there appeared at once, on the 
public scene, so great a number of statesmen and 
military commanders of eminent ability as France 

! (resented to us in the first years of the Revo- 
ution. That turbulent period, which the Roy- 
alists Htigmatised with the terms of ' convulsion 
and anarchy,' witnessed tbe revival of public spirit 
in the hearts of Frenchmen, and the sentiments 
of national glory spread with rapidity in every 
direction throughout the country, while, in the 
presence of the dangers presented by the invasion 
of confederated Europe, in the midst of disorder 
and civil war, the purest patriotism was dis- 
played, and the most justly acquired renown was 
the consequence of these patriotic efforts. Hardly 
can ^ie previous fourteen centuries of the French 
monarchy supply history with a few half-dozen of 
superior men whose names are worth recording, 
anil whom so extensive * state would justly boast 



sufficient to bring prodigies to light, to which fu- 
ture times will, perhaps, refuse credit. But as it in 
liberty that create a great nationB, so it produc es great 
men; and the history of every age has proved that 
it is from the plebeian class, left untouched by the 
corruption and intrigues of courts and the somno- 
lency of riches, much rather than from the castes of 
i i o bili t y , ( that rotten trunk o f parasite plants, ) that i n 
the day of danger come forth the great Ministers, 
the able Generals, and the powerful Statesmen, 
to whom is referred the glory of governing, de 
fending, and saving their respective countries. 
The people are much less apt to mistake the pro- 
per object of their choice than Kings are, and a 
man of real merit is almost as rare in the coun- 
cils of Kings, as a fool at the head of a Republican 
Government. This sentiment of Roeseau, to 
which Machiavel had undoubtedly first given 
birth, when he observed, that the Roman Em- 
perors that came to the throne by hereditary 
right were all bad characters, except Titus, while 
those who were advanced to it by adoption (a 
species of election) were all excellent Sove- 
reigns; as, for instance, Nerva, Trajan, Adrian, 
Antoninus, and Marcus Aurelius ; — this senti- 
ment, we may observe, has received a new sanc- 
tion from the French revolution, of which the 
work that we have now before us, furnishes us 
with the last episode ; that revolution that was 
ascribed to the plebian class, but was not 
really its work, as Louis XIV., in short, was 
its first author ; that revolution which the 
depravity of the Noblesse, the Ministers, 
the Court favourites, and the concubines, 
had rendered inevitable, and in which the ple- 
beian class took no actual share, till the Clergy, 
by their avarice, and the Nobility, by their base- 
ness, having driven all France into insurrection, 
invited the Foreign powers against the tiert-elat, 
and compelled the population to rise in a mass 
in their own defence. 

It was during that period, when the Noblesse 
and the Priests, the first promoters of the revo- 
lution, had basely gone over to the foreigners, 
instead of lending their assistance to extinguish 
the flames that they had kindled, that plebeian 
France arose, and that from the ranks of that 
order, issued forth the new men, without a name, 
without titles, or "exclusive privileges, hut who 
astonished Europe by their valour, their elo- 
quence, and above all, by their patriotism. It 
was then, first, that two men of humble birth, 
Bamaire and Vergniaud, appeared at the tribune, 
and disputed with Mirabaud the palm of elo- 
quence; it was then that truly patriotic Minis- 
ters appeared, — the plebeian Roland, Carnot, the 
son of an obscure lawyer, Merlin, from the class 
of the peasantry, Gohier, Servan, and Lambrechi, 
who, bidding defiance to the dangers attendant on 
their state, with an astonishing intrepidity, afforded 
the most striking'proofs of probity and disinterest- 
edness towards their country, which was frequent- 
ly ungrateful and unjust towards them. It was then 
that General Ketlerman, who issued from the hum- 
ble classes, saved France atValmy, that General 
Jourdain, originally a serjeant, gained the battle of 
Fleuris, that Pichegru, another serjeant under the 
ancxen regime, that Moreau, the son of a trades- 
man at Morbihan, led forward in the career of 
victory the republican troops ; among whom 
Brune, a corrector of the press, Lannes, the son 
of a dyer at Lectourre, Soult, a native of the pea- 
santry, Murat, the son of a petty publican, Ber- 
thier, the son of a porter at tile War Office ; the 
builder Kleber, and the staMe-boy Hoche i the 
drummer Victor, now Duke of Belluno ; Mas- 
sena, Ney, Mortler, Bessieres, Moncey, Lefe- 
bvre, Gouvion-Saint-Cyr, all born in the lower 
classes, (all, with the exceptions of Kleber and 
Hoche,) afterwards Marshals of France, had 
already acquired renown and celebrity, driving 
from the frontiers the enemies of their native laud. 

We discover these renowned personages in the 
Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo, while they 



men, when, M the commencement of their 
career — 

Ce* rutisns, cea cordons, ON ehaines dories, 
Dee enclaves des rois trap pompsutes lirrees, 
had not as yet enervated their hearts, and cor- 
rupted their patriotism i and we behold them 
again, when a despot chained them to his car of 
victory, and converted them into the rile instru- 
ments of his ambition. 

As Savary became a creature of Napoleon's, 
we must naturally expect that he would become the 
apologist of the man of the 18th Brumaire, and 
the defender of the apostacy of his companions in 
arms. He fulfils this task ot* amort, and proves 
to us, by his own example, as well as by the details 
into which he enters on the secret causes of the 

firincipal events that have occurred under the 
mpenal Government, that despotism corrupts 
every thing that it touches, and that its poisonous 
breath tarnishes the glorv, and degrades the virtue 
of the same souls that had been purified, inspired, 
and elevated by the love of liberty i 

Sous lea lois des tyraon tout gfimit, tout s'attziste. 
the republic of France had produced great citi- 
zens, but the imperial system transformed them 
into mere valets* 

(t is not in the production of the Duke of Ro- 
vigo that we would naturally wish to reed the his- 
tory of the last thirty years of the French Revo- 
lution. Like every one else who has written on 
that epoch, and on the man who is the hero of it, 
he is full of prejudice and passion. As he was e 

Erincipal actor in the scene which he describes, 
e cannot prevail on himself to distribute, with 
equal justice and with equal frankness, both cen- 
sure and blame i all the errors and all the cen- 
sures are attached to the enemies of his own 
party,— all the glorious actions, and all the ex- 
cuses, are reserved for his master, and for those 
who embraced his ambitious system of polities, 
when carried to the most fetal extremes. Were 
we to follow the Duke of Ruvigo through Hie 
coarse of his Memoirs, we should be compelled 
to engage in a refutation of his statements and 
sentiments, which would lead us into an endless 
digression and deviation from our path. We 
shall, therefore, confine ourselves to the disclo- 
sure of some anecdotes which they contain; and 
thus they will contribute to the amusement of 
our renders. We shall next explain how this 
quondam Minister of Police, under Napoleon, 
relates the death of Pichegru, and that of Cap- 
tain Wright. We must add, that he apologises 
for his Master's assassination of the Due d'Eng- 
hein, and that will be sufficient to enable us to. 
estimate the spirit with which the work now be- . 
fore us has been written and sent forth : 

Death of Centra/ Pichegru. 

' I have said that Pichegru was just dead : his death 
haa given rlas to so many reports, equally stupid and 
calumnious, (bat it needs some eiplanaliun. What I 
know about it is this ; 

' Pichegru, after his apprehension, had been closely 
confined in one of the ground-floor rooms in the tower 
of the Temple. His examination was deferred a few 
days, in order to gain time to collect the materiala for 
his interrogatory ; and this delay proved fatal to the 
Duce d'Enghein. 

' Pichegru waa separated from George merely by a 
small room, which was the common ante-chamber to 



to prevent tl = 

other the questions put to them severally, by tbejurt- 
inttructevr, this Same judge had directed a sentinel to 
be placed in this ante-chamber, when, by mesas of a 
ireraatioa which they might have 



• We must except, however, Bsmave, Vergniaud, Ro- 
land, Servan, Kleber, who perished before the establish- 
ment of the imperial system. Carnot, Lambresci, and 
Jourdain, who still maintained republican principles. 
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' George had doubtless mad* up hia min d rtM ycting 
tnelksue-oT lie proceealhgB ; hul General Pichegru, 
with *iflerent preceding circumstances, probably felt 
himself In ■ different predicament." Ever* time that 
he ni sent for into court, be perceived tint his si- 
tuation grew worse, and that an abyss was opening 
before him at every step, and he could not help 
changing countenance. 

'He bad perhaps flattered himself that, in the judi- 
cial investigation of this affair, it might not be possi- 
ble to obtain sufficient proof* of his participation in a 
crime, against which the public opinion of all France 
revoked «■ muse s hat be must soon have been con- 
vinced that it would be impracticable for him to touch 
the sensibility of even the most nnerous hearts ; and 
that, moreover, his presence before a criminal court, 
as, a co-operator in George's project, would carry back 
the conviction of his guilt to the circumstance in 
which Moreno, had denounced him to the Directory 
(in 1796 or 1797), after the latter had caused him to be 
transported to Cayenne ; and that lie would thus lose 
even th* interest which some of his assembled friends 
had manifested for him at that period of his enreer. 

' I presume that this afflicting consideration, con- 
tinually, present to his mind beneath the vault of his 
prison, powerfully influenced his determination to put 
an end.to hjs fife. 

. ' Gapers! Pichigm .vsi naturally gay, and fond of 
tlie pleasures of the table, but the horror* of his situ- 
ation had altered him. Ha had seat to request M. 
Real to come and see him ; and after the conversation 
*rbkb he had with him, be begged that he would send 
tuns some books, and among others, Seneca. 
- 'Some day* afterwards, being at the Tuileries, 
about eight o'clock in the morning, I received a note 
■■ " ' j that 



ehegru hi 
■is had o 



dead In his bed ; and that this had occasioned a great 
bnsUe in the Temple, where they were expecting some 
one from the police, to which intelligence of tbe circum- 
stance, had been sent. 

' This oftcer comm«uucaied the fact to me, as well 
on account of it* singularity, as because I had made it 
a rule in the corps which I commanded, that all the 
caVcers employed in any duty whatever should give me 
an account of what they had done, seen, OT heard, 
during the twenty-four hour*. I forwarded this note 
to the First Consul : he sent for me, supposing that I 
had further particulars ; hut, as I had none, he sent me 
to make inquiries, saying, " This is a pretty end for 
the conqueror of Holland '." 

' I arrived at the Temple at the same time ss 
Real, who came on behalf of the grand-judge to lei 
the particular* of this event. 1 went with M. Real, the 
e prison, straight to Gene- 
tnew him again very well, 
if a crimson colour, from 
with which he had been 

round-Boor, and the head 
window, so that the seat 
for the purpose of reading 
!re was a sentinel placed 
i which be might easily, 
a* passing in the room. 
ng on his right side: he 
j own black silk cravat, 
ted like a small rope: this 
long as to afford time for 
resolutely bent on self- 
< hare tied his cravat, thus 
I to have at first drawn it 
then to have taken a. piece 
tiger, which he had broken 
n the middle of the room 
of which were still in his 
e slipped between his neck 
lidr, and turned round till 
sook him. His head had 
I compressed the little bit 
ted the cravat from un- 
ry could not fail to 



apoplexy ci 
ill under hii 



a boob open and with ita 
for a moment by one who 
reading. M. Real found 
■hieh he had sent to him ; 
'as open at that passage 
*ana was Si determined to 
1 not to fiar dealk. This 
, tad by General Pichegru, 



who, having placed himself iu a situation to lose his life 
on the -scaffold, or under the necessity of having re- 
course to the clemency of the First Consul, had pre- 
ferred dying by his own hand. t 

' While I was at the Temple, I questioned the gen- 
darme who had passed the night in tbe antechamber 
which separated George from Pichegru : he told me 
that he had beard nothing all night, except that Gene- 
ral Pichegru had* coughed a good deal from eleven to 
twelve o'clock ; that, not being able to get into his 
room because tbe keeper hud the key, be was un- 
willing to rouse tbe whole tower on account of that 
cough. The gendarme was himself locked up in this 
ante-chamber ; and had any thing occurred to oblige 
him to give the alarm, it was by the window that he 
was to apprize the sentinel who was at the door of the 
lower ; the sentinel was to give notice to the post, and 
the latter to the keeper. 

' 1 questioned also the gendarme who had been on 
duty under the window of General Pichegru from ten 
o'clock till twelve, and he bad heard nothing. 

' M. Real then said to me, " Well, though nothing 
was ever more clearly proved than this suicide, yet, in 
spite of all we can do, it wiil be said that, because he 
could not be convicted, he has been strangled." For this 
reason, the grand-judge dclermined from that moment 
to have a guard without arms placed in the room of 
each of (he persons implicated in George's business, to 
prevent any attempt on tlicir own lives : o course as 
such thing was ever thought of as to take them away 
by secret ciecutions. Party spirit, which always wel- 
comes whatever is likely to he prejudicial to power, 
publicly circulated a report that Pichegru was strangled 
by gendarmes. This opinion obtained to such a de- 
gree, tbat a high fimctionnry, a friend of mine, men- 
tioned it several years afterwards as a fact of which 
he had not the least doubt ; and notwithstanding all I 
could say to convince him of the contrary, I am not 
sure that I succeeded. For the rest, it was not from a 
. carping disposition that he had adopted this opinion : 
he had heard it repeated so often, that he at length be- 
lieved iL 

' It would have argued an absolute want of sound 
sense to employ for such an office subordinate persons,' 
who would have divulged this crime on tbe first occa- 
sion of discontent, or who would every day have set a 
fresh price on tbeir silence. 

' There was no necessity to destroy Pichegru ; his 
presence was even requisite for the imlncliea of the 
process. Besides, having come to France with George, 
he was inseparable from him before justice, which 
would not have failed to condemn him, in spite of the 
talents of the ablest advocate ; but I cannot think that 
the First Consul would have suffered him to perish I 
of this 1 need no other proof tban tbe pardon which 
he granted to those who were condemned to death in 
this affair, and wbo had nothing to recommend them 
to Ihe public opinion, as was the case with the con- 
queror of Holland. Besides, Pichegru, condemned in 
a criminal court before the face of the world, could no 
longer prove dangerous, and would have been worthy 
of pity alone.' 

AWna/to* of Kapoleo* la tie Institute— Portrait af 
Talleyrand— Anecdote of Madame de ffUul. 

'General Bonaparte bnving been elected member of 
the Institute, was received by M. Clienier, unrl his re- 
ception took place at night, in the hall of tie Louvre, 
where the Institute tben held its sittings. Thai hall is 
on the ground-floor i there is before it a balcony or 
large wooden tribune, worked in (he old style. Tire 
body of Henry IV. bad been deposited here after his 
assassination. I attended, with General Deaaix, at the 
reception of General Bonaparte. He was in costume, and 
sitting between Mnnge and Beotliollet : it was, I think, 
tbeonlyoccasionon which I saw him in the dress of that 
learned body. Hia nomination had all the effect which 
he expected from it : it placed the newspapers, the 
literary characters, all the enlightened part of the nation, 
at his disposal. All felt beholden to him for having 
added the academic laurels to the palms of victory. 
As for himself, of plain and retired habits, almost 
a stranger to the noise which his name made in Paris, 
he avoided taking any part In business ; seldom ap- 
peared in public; and only admitted a few generals, 
learned men, and diplomatic characters, into his inti- 

' M. de Talleyrand was of the number : he was a 
man of amiable intercourse ; had great facility for 
business ; a mind possessed of resources such as I have 
not discovered In any other man. Clever at frustrating 
and winding op an intrigue, he had all (he art and abi- 
lity which the time* required : he was incessant in his 
attentions to General Bonaparte, and acted for him 



the character of mediator, orator, and masGecof cere- 
monies. VieUlingTrj so much zeal, the General accepted 
his attentions. This mode' of proceeding brought on 
balls and evening parties, wherrthe minister had taken 
care to bring together the remains of tbe old nobility. 

' It was at one of these parties that General Bona- 
parte saw Madame de Sue! fur tbe first time. The 
hero had always excited a lively interest in that Cele- 
brated woman. She attached herself to him, entered 
into conversation with LLm, and in the course of their 
colloquial intercourse, in which she attempted to soar 
above bcr height, she suffered ft question to escape her 
which betrayed the ambition nourished in her breast 
" Who is the first woman, in your ayes ?" she asked 
him.—" Madam," he replied, " tic woman wbo brings 
the most children Into tie world." Madame de Suet 
was stunned : she expected a totally, different answer.' 
— Vol.1., part L, pp. 17— 18. . . 

Thi r«wsur Davatl of Kesnon-ftU'CaVaJear • • • 

' People have talked a great deal srklrk a' decided 
passion of the Emperor's for women : it was not pre- 
dominant in him. He loved (hem, but knew bow to 
respect (hem ; and 1 hare Witnessed ilia delicacy of his 
intercourse with them, when Ills long absences placed 
him in tbe same case" with all the officers of his army. 

' During bis residence at Vienna, between the buttle 
of Austcrlitz and the signature of (he peace, he had 
occasion to remark a young female who pleased him. 
As chance would have it, she had herself taken a par- 
ticular fancy to the Emperor, and she accepted the pro- 
posal made to her to go one evening to the palace of 
Schunbrunn. She spoke only German and Italian; 
but as the Emperor himself spoke tlic latter language, 
they sonu became acquainted. He was astonished to 
learn from this young woman, tbat she was the daugh- 
ter of respectable parents, and that in coming to see 
him she had been swayed by an admiration which had 
excited hi her heart a sentiment shp had never yet 
known or felt for any person whatever. This, though 
a rare circumstance, was ascertained to be a net: the 
Emperor respected the innocence of the voting lady, 
sent her home, caused arrangements to be made for 
her settlement in life, and gave her a portion. 

' He delighted in the conversation of an intelligent 
woman, and preferred ft (0 every kind of amusement 
A few days after the adventure just related, the follow- 
ing occurrence took place. 

' A French agent, wbo resided at Vienna, had had 
occasion to distinguish there a certain Countess, to 
whom an English ambassador (Lord Paget) was said 
to have paid particular attentions. There could scarcely 
be found a more fascinating woman than this Coun- 
tess, who, at the same time, carried the love .of her 
country to enthusiasm. The agent took it into his head 
to prevail upon her to go and see the Emperor, by 
causing it to be insinuated, that the proposal was made 
by the order Of that sovereign himself, who, however, 
had never harboured such a thought. 

' An officer of the horse- police of the city of Vienna, 
who was acquainted with this Countess, was employed 
to speak to her. She listened to tbe proposal, which 
was made to her one morning, with a view to its being 
carried into effect in the evening ; but she could not 
decide immediately, and required a day for consider- 
ation, adding, tbat she wished to ascertain whether it 
really was by the Emperor's order that this overture 
had been made to her. 

' In the evening, the carriage being in waiting at the 
appointed place, where the officer was to receive the 
Countess, and to consign her to the care of another 
person, who was to accompany her to Schoabrnnn, he 
called upon her : sbe told him that she had been unable 
to make up her mind that, day, but she pledged her 
word that she would do *o without fail the following 
day; desiring him (u come iu the afternoon to be in- 
formed of her determination. 

' The carriage was bespoken for the same hoar the 
" day. The officer, apprehensive of another w" " 



lied the following day, according to appointment, on 
e fair lady. He found her fully reaolned : she had 



miu'arly in the second person, " Thou mayst cc 

fetch me this evening ; I will go and see him ; thou ' 
mayat rely upon iL Yesterday 1 had business to settle; 
now I am ready. If thou art a good Austrian, I will 
see him. Thou knowat what injury he has done to our 
country! Well, this evening, I will avenge ft j come 
and fetch me without fail." a 

' Such a confidence startled the officer, who would 
not incur the responsibility; he afterwards went and 
-.ted the matter, and won i n |snfc«j Ts**_ 
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' Tliia adventure took place the (ley preceding that on 

which the Emperor set out from SchOnbrunn for Paris. 

Dtath of Captain Wright. 

' A multitude of depositions had re-echoed the name 
of the English captain, Wright, sod 'the newspapers 
had talked of him in all sort's or ways. This captain, 
who had landed George nnd his people at the cliff of 
Biville, bad afterwards gone to cruise off the coast of 
Qofberon. Having had the misfortune to be wrecked 
on tbtcoast of Morbihan, he was conducted witli all 
his crew to Vannes, where nothing was just then talked 
of but was passing at Paris. The administration of 
that department reported the shipwreck, and was or- 
dered to send Captain Wright nnd all bis Crew to 
Paris. They entered the court of the Temple when 
George and his people were walking there : the English 
and French officers did not seem to recognise one 
another ; but the English seamen, not supposing there 
could he any harm in it, frankly accosted some of their 
acquaintance among George's subalterns. 

' Cap tain Wright was separated from them ; and the 
court proceeded to confront the rest with George's 
subordinate, which confirmed the rigid truth of the in- 
formation previously obtained. Wright persisted in 
declining to answer the question put to him, and said, 
" Gentlemen, I am an officer in the British navy ; I 
care not what treatment you reserve for me ; I shall 

rVe no account of the orders which I have received : 
know none of these gentlemen." 

' From wbom,|lhen, could Wright, an officer in the 
royal navy of England, uud moreover commanding a 
ship of war. of that navy, liave received orders to take 
on hoard George and bis people, and to land tbem On 
our mast.; Is there in England any usher authority 
which issues orders Ui the navy than the government 
offices ? 

' Captnin Wright had been thrown upon the coast by 
shipwreck ; instead of making him a prisoner of wax, 
a criminal prosecution might have been iastitutrd 

Tinst nimby the prorureur-gtuerui, on the ground 
bia being an accomplice ia'tbe conspiracy. , Regard 
was nevertheless had to his devotedness wid his cha- 
racter ; he and his men were brought forwards* wit- 
neaaes, but no proceeding* against him personally were 
commenced. 

"This unfortunate man remained in the. Temple till 
181)5, when be died, ^o many stories have been told 
concerning his death, that I too was curious to learn 
the cause of it, when, as minister of police, the sources 
of information were open to me j and i ascertained 
that Wright cut hi* throat iu despair, after reading 
the account of the capitulation of the Austrian general. 
Mack, at Ulm, that is, while the Emperor was en- 
gaged in the campaign of Austerlitz. Can One, in fact, 
without alike insulting common sense and glory, ad- 
mit that this sovereign had attached so much import- 
ance to the destruction of a scurvy lieutenant of the 
English navy, as to send from one of hi* most glorious 
fields of hattle the order for hi* destruction ? It has 
been added, that it wa» 1 who received from him this 
commission ! now, 1 never quitted him for a single day 
daring the nhole campaign, from his departure from 
Paris till his return. For the rest, the civil administra- 
tion of France is in possession of all the papers of the 
ministry of the police, which must furnish all the i 
formation that can be desired respecting that event.' 
Pp. 94-61, 

This volume contain? only s, part of the Me- 
moirs of the Duke of ftovigo ; he stops shortly 
■iter die death of the Due d'JEngheiii. 
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NtrntUoe of n Joitrnej from Cmstentiuople to Eng- 
JaW. By tkt Rev. R: WtUh, LLM. M.R.1^4. 8vo. 
Pp. 416. Frederick Westley and A. H. Davis. Lon- 
don, 1828. 

We remember having seen several little treatise* 
by the author of these travel?, which were a suffi- 
cient guarantee to us, before opening the publi- 
cation on our table, that we should find it dis- 
tinguished by a very amiable vein of sentiment, 
aa, well as by the interest of its contents. A tra- 
veller like Dr. Walsh, in whatever form he chooses 
to give the result of his observations, is seldom 
found to fail in aJFordine' his reaiirr* instruction 



compiled from the letters which the author sent 
'- his friends during bis absence from England, 

d, consequently, manifests less of research 

than probably would hare been the case had 
he set down to a more formal account of his 
journey. But his work, notwithstanding, is 
as full of useful information as it is replete with 
entertainment. Doctor Walsh formed part of 
Lord Strung-ford's suite during his Lordship's 
residence at Constantinople, and the present pub- 
lication is the result of the observations which 
the author was enabled to make in the course 
of his long Slav in the Turkish dominions. 
Fortunately" for "Doctor Walsh, circumstances 
occurred which enabled him to extend his obser- 

n far beyond the precincts of the capital; 
and the most valuable portion of his volume con- 

of the details he has given of the different 
objects which attracted his attention during his 
journey into the remote districts of the country : 
among the passages likely to be read with greatest 
interest, at present, is the following: — 

' As 1 was now in the centre of the scene of action 
between the Turks and Russians, in their last san- 
guinary campaign, perhaps you would think a local 
sketch of some of the events not uninteresting. In 
the year 1805 the Turks were in a state of great weak- 
ness, under their amiable but feeble monarch, Selim ; 
their provinces in a state of insurrection abroad ; their 
people turbulent and discontented at home j and pressed 
and' harassed by the conflicting and peremptory de- 
mands of the great European powers. They had con- 
ceded to Russia, by the treaty of Yasai, 1792, an extra- 
ordinary right of interfering in the provinces of Wal- 
lacbia and Moldavia, that their respective Hospodars 
should be continued in office seven years, and not re- 
movable but by the consent of Russia. To this agree- 
ment, however, they did not adhere. Hie then reign- 
ing Hospodars were deposed before their time; and 
when the Russians remonstrated, the Bosphorua was 
closed against their ships. Taking umbrage at these 
causes of complaint, General Michclsou was despatched 
with an army of siity thousand men, who crossed the 
Metier, took Bender and Chotzim with little resist- 
ance, and entered Yaasi, tbc capital of Moldavia. 
Prom hence he proceeded to Bucharest, the capital of 
Wallachia, where he found a Turkish force which had 
been sent against him by MustaphaBairactar, the ener- 
getic Ayan of Rutschok. These, however, he soon de- 
feated ; when his approach was known, the inhabitants 
rose upon the Turks, attacked them suddenly with all 
kinds of weapons ; and, with (he aid of a small ad- 
vanced guard of the Russians, drove them out of the 



provinces of Bessarabia, Moldavia, and Wal- 
lachia; not leaving a Turkish corps or fortress on the 
north side of the Danube, with the exception of Giur- 
dzio ; and be prepared immediately to pass over to the 
other side. 

' A tumultuary army was now hastily collected a! 
Adrianople, of troops from the provinces of Asia, and 
moved forward with the Janissaries to the Danube ; 
they mutinied, in their march, massacred some of the 
officers who wished to introduce European discipline 
among them, and when they at length arrived at the scene 
of action, were so disorganized, that they effected no- 
thing against the Russians, who remained in almost 
undisturbed possession of the province, till the year 
1810, when the armies on both sides were augmented 
to two hundred thousand men, and a fierce and san- 
guinary contest ensued, which, perhaps, never was snr- 

' The Russians passed the Danube in three places. 
Their direct progress would hare been from Giurdzio to 
Rutschfik ; but at this latter place the passage waa im- 
practicable, either at the town or near it, as tha bank* 
were steep and high, and defended with Turkish bat- 
teries. They therefore crossed over aboveit stOstrova, 
near Widdin, and below it at Hirsuva and Tautourkay, 
and laid siege to RuU>cbuk. The town waa vigorously 
defended ; and the Russians were repulsed in a despe- 
rate attack, in which they loat six thousand meat. Ka- 
minsky made also a similar assault on she entrenched 
camp at Shumla ; but here, too, he waa driven back 
with great carnage. The Turks, though unacquainted 
with regular discipline in the field, make a fierce and 
sanguinary resistance when attacked behind their ram- 
parts. On these occasions they issued their memorable 



the faithful might pass over to the other world." It ia 

to the vigorous defence of these two places, and the 
losses sustained before tbem, and the final failure of 
the campaign, are generally attributed . 

' In the month of September, Kaminslcy left Langeron 
before RutschCtk, and with his disposable force suddenly 
attacked theTurksstBnyne. They defended themselves 
with desperate valour ; but were at length defeated, 
with the loss of twelve thousand men in killed and 
wounded ; and RutsehOk was compelled to surrender, 
with all the Turkish flotilla lying before it, awt Giur- 
dzio on the other side. In order to create a diversion, 
the Turks now sent a fleet into the Black Sea, and 
threatened an attack on the Crimea : notwithstanding 
this, the Russians concentrated their forces inBidgarie, 
and the Grand Vizier waa obliged to retreat before 
them, recrosl the Bakau, and take tip a position at 
Adrianople ; leaving, however, the strong and impreg- 
nable fortresses of Varna on the sea coast, and Shumla 
on the ascent of the mountains, well secured at the 
other side. 

' The feeble Selim, and his successor Mustapba, had 
both been strangled, and Mohammed had been called 
to the throne, who, even then, displaced the vigour 
which since has distinguished him. He set up the 
standard of the prophet at Daud Pasha, a Urge plain 
two miles from Constantinople, and issued a Hatta 
Sherif, that all Massnlmen should rally round' it. In 
this way he assembled, in a Short time, a large army ; 
appointed a new Grand Vizier, whom be sent 'on. with 
the troops ; and returned to the city. The new Vrrier, 
Ahmed Age, was a man of the same energy as the Sul- 
tan, and had distinguished himself by bis, defence of 
Ibrsil. He immediately descended from the mountains, 
forced the detached corps of Russian* in Bulgaria to 
re-cross the Danube, jind made a fierce attack Upon 
RutschUk, defended by the Russian general Kntotov. 
The Russians, hard pressed, transported the inbsbitsnta 
to the other side of the river, set fire to the town in 
four quarters, and then retreated themselves. The 
Turks rushed into the banina; town, pnt a stem to the 
conflagration, sod took up their position there Tha 
Grand Vizier, having thua driven the Russians to the 
opposite shore, was now determined to follow them ; 
and he mads the ettesaot ia three places, Widdin, Ruts- 
chuk, and Silistria. lie succeeded at Widdin, and 
established thirty thousand men ia Wallachia. He 
alao aoeceeded at RutschUk, took possession of a large 
island in the river caled Slobodan, and, in perfect con- 
dence, passed the greater part of his army to the other 
side, and established tbem in as entrenched camp. 
Kutosov was not idle ; he immediately availed himself 
of the Vizier's crossing over, and detached eight thou- 
sand men, under General Markof, to attack the camp 
he had left behind. ' 

' A Tnrkis! 
The Grand Vi 
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lay between the two rivers, Besssrabio, snd a consider- 
able put of Moldavia. 

' The Russians withdrew from (lie provinces ofWal- 
lachi* ud Moldavia, which they had occupied for i 
years, and hare never once entered them : the 
now, however, in appearance, about 

rata conflicts, and dye the Danube again with 
i and the general opinion is, that they will meet 
wiin no effectual opposition to their further progress ; 
but certainly the events of the last campaign should in- 
duce ua to adopt a different opinion. They availed 
themselves of a moment of their enemies' weakness, 
and adraneed, with little opposition, to that river; 
here they stopped ; and after a very sanguinary and 
persevering conflict of six years, we find them, at the 
. end of that period, still on its snores. Whenever they 
attempted to proceed beyond it, they were driven back 
with carnage, and a single town scarcely fortified, as 
contemptible in the eyes, as it would be weak in the 
hands, of European troops, effectually arrested their 
tamer.'— Pp. 178-186. 

The account which Doctor Walsh gives of the 
depopulated appearance of many parts of the 
Turkish dominions ia remarkable ; and, in assign- 
ing the causes for the appearance, he has illus- 
trated some very curious and important questions : 

' The circumstance most striking to a traveller pass- 
ing through Turkey, is its depopulation. Ruins, 
where villages had been built, and fallows where land 
had been cultivated, are frequently seen, with no living 
things near them. , This effect is not so risible in larger 
town*, though the cause is known to operate there in 
a still greater degree. Within tbe last twenty years, 
Constantinople has lost more than half its population. 
In eighteen months, three sanguinary revolutions took 
place, which destroyed two Sultans, and about thirty 
thousand of the inhabitants. These Were followed by 
the plague in 1812, which swept away, according to 
some two, and according toothers three hundred thou- 
sand mora. It was known that atone time, a thousand 
persons a-day were brought out of the top Kaponai 
gate to be buried j and the gardener of the English pa- 
lace told me, he was the only survivor of a family of 
thirteen persons i he was seised with delirium and 
atopor, and when he recovered, he found himself in 
the bouse with twelve dead bodies. In 1821 the Greek 
insurrection broke out. Tbe population of the Fans), 
and ether places, consisted of about forty thousand 
Greeks ; by death and flight they are now reduced to 
half the number. In 1W7 the janissaries were extin- 
ntiahed, and the contests on this occasion carried off, 
it is supposed, on both sides, about thirty thousand 
persons. If to these casualties be added the frequent 
cosjflagratsttna, two of which occurred while I was at 
Constantinople, and destroyed fifteen thousand houses ; 
tbe Russian and Greek wars, which, were a constant 
drain on the Janissaries of tbe capital ; and the silent 
operation of the plague, which ia continually active, 
though not always alarming , — it will be considered no 
exaggeration to say, that, within the period mentioned, 
from three to four hundred thousand persons have been 
prematurely swept away in one city of Europe, by 
causes which were not operating in any other, — con- 
flagration, pestilence, and civil conunotioB. The Turks, 
though naturally of a robust snd vigorous constitution, 
addict themselves to such habits aa are very unfa- 
vourable to population ; their sedentary lite, polygamy, 
immoderate use of opium, coffee, and tobacco, and other 
indulgences still mora hostile to the extension of tbe 
species, so impede tbe usual increase of families, that 
the births do little mora than compensate tbe ordinary 
deaths, and cannot supply the waste of casualties. The 
surrounding country; is, therefore, constsntly drained 
to supply this waste in tbe capital, which, nevertheless, 
exhibits districts nearly depopulated. If we suppose 
' that these causes operate mora or less in every part of 
tbe Turkish empire, it will not be too much to say, 
that there is more of human life wasted, and less sup- 
plied, than in any other country. It is thus that the 
gifts of bountiful nature are thrown away upon this 
people. It is in vain that God has issued bis great law 
— " Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth," 
and has conferred on them every means of fulfilling it, 
— comely persons, robust constitutions, mild climate, 
fertile soil, and beautiful country, — when their own 
perverse propensities and antisocial habits counteract 
the blessings of a good Providence. We see, every day, 
life going out in the fairest portion of Europe, and 
the human race threatened with extinction, in a soil 
and climate capable of supporting the most abundant 
population.'—Pp. 191-194. 

Our awst svestnot we t*l(*. in nrn*r tn nAV.nl » 



specimen of the manner in which the author has 
described the picturesque scenes he met with on 
his tour. Speaking of his quarantine, he says: 

' Every little incident that varies the dull monotony 
of such a place, affords a subject to talk of. Though 
shut up from intercourse, 1 received one day an unex- 
pected visitor. While I was at breakfast a bird Sew 
into the window, which, notwithstanding the cold, I 
was obliged to keep always open. It was a species of 
woodpecker, about the size of a thrush, of a light- 
blue colour, with blank marks beside tbe bill. It 
entered with all the familiarity of an old friend, hop- 

rl on the table, snd picked up tbe crumbs and flies. 
had belonged to the Doctor's child, jnst buried, and, 
by a singular instinct, left the house of the dead, and 
flew into my room. Its habits were curious, snd so 
familisr that they were quite attractive ; it climbed up 
the wall by any stick or cord near it, devouring flies. 
It sometimes began at my foot, and, at one race, ran 
up my leg, arm, round my neck, and down my other 
arm, and so to the table. It there tapped with its bill 
with a noise ss loud as a hammer. This was its gene- 
ral habit on the wood in every part of the room ; when 
it did so, it would look intently at the place, and dart 
at any fly or insect it saw running. Writers on Natu- 
ral History say it makes this noise to disturb the in- 
sects concealed within, and so to seize them when they 
appear ; and from the habits of this bird 1 thought it 
very probable : the woods about this place abound with 
tbem. Another source of unexpected amusement I 
found in some books, which my very kind friend, Mr. 
D. lent me ; a man with a wooden tray on a pole thrust 
tbem in at tbe window. They were some of Scott's 
Novels, translated into French, and bad been the de- 
light of the Boysrs of Bucharest who were able to read 
that language, and they were now tbe consolation of 
the quarantine in tbe Carpatian mountains. This ex- 
tensive circulation of a work is, perhaps, the highest 
possible test of its merit. Tbe details must be founded 
on tbe deepest knowledge of the human character and 
general feelings recognised by all, which meet with 
universal acceptance, and in countries whose artificial 
habits and modes of thinking are so dissimilar. Tbe 
novels most esteemed were the " Pirate," and " Ke- 
nilworth." 

' The period of my companions' quarantine now ex- 
pired, and they proceeded to Henuanstadt, leaving me 
the only prisoner in the mountains. We had agreed 
to travel on together to Vienna ; snd Mr. D. proposed 
to make a personal application to the Governor of 
Hermanstadt, for permission for me immediately to 
join them, as all rumour of plague hsd now subsided, 
and when that is the ease, people are allowed to pro- 
ceed after a few days' detention ; but the Governor was 
now inexorable. 1 was determined, however, to en- 
large the limits of any prison; so, early the: 



ing, I clambered up the side of the mountain, and my 
good-natured guard, having in vain expostulated, fol- 



' Nothing could be more grand and picturesque than 
the way we chanced to take i wc fell Into abroad path, 
which passed over the highest ridge like a good road ; 
though tbe guard of the quarantine, who bad been five 
yean in attendance on gentlemen confined here, had 
never known it, much less visited it with any one be- 
fore. On each side were steep wooded precipices ; and 
below, an infinite variety of deep glens and small rivers 
running through tbem, dividing tbe ridges of hill into 
the moat tortuous and fantastic shapes. The prospect 
from tbe summit commands nearly the whole extent of 
the valley of the Rotbenturn, from Wallachia to Tran- 
sylvania, — the plains of the latter being visible to a 
considerable extent, stretching beyond the mountains. 
The woods with which the hills were clothed, consisted 
of alder, beech, birch, and poplar; and this beech in 
particular attained a magnificent size on the tops of the 
mountains. Some of these trees, uprooted by the 
storms, are found lying on the banks of the (lit be- 
low. Aa they decay, a substance highly inflammable 
is formed round the medullary part at the centra. This 
is collected and sent to Constantinople, where it is 
called Amadhoo, and used- in great quantities by the 
™ lis fur lighting their pipes. , There is also another 
stance used lor a similar purpose, procured from 
dried pulp of a fungus ;* but 1 could not find any 
■es of it on these mountains. The underwood con- 
sisted of bramble and dog-rose; the smilax and the 
rhamnus paliurus, which clothe the bills of Turkey, 
not having extended into this cold climate, but having 
become extinct on tbe shores of the Danube : and this 
was another mark that we had left a Mohammedan state ; 
the very vegetstion indicating that we were now in a 



masses of mics slate, very glittering, were lying on 
tbe soil, loosely scattered. These continually sup 
down into the bed of tbe river Olt below, and becoming 
spherical by the rolling in the currant, look sometimes 
as bright as globules of silver ; and this, I Imagine, ii 
the origin of the opinion that the river is argentine roes, 
and abounds wilh silver ss it is known to do with 
gold. We pursued this beautiful road to a consldcnbk 
distance, — sometimes on a narrow ridge, with almost 
perpendicular flanks, which descended, mora abruptly 
than tbe roof of a house, to Turkey on one aide ssd 
Germany on the other, and reminded me of the rock of 
Gibraltar, on whose edge you sat astride with one leg 
over the Atlantic and the other over the Mediterranean i 
sometimes we psssed through green glades, surrounded 
by wood, which, even in this lofty and Inclement re- 
gion, were the abode of shepherds during tbe si 
months, and scattered with cottages, i 
deserted. Among them, however, I 1 

seen these shepherds from below, even i 

In the evening they made a fire ; their flocks erowded 
round them, and their dogs remained outside, whik 
they, in their sheep-skins, stood out sll the indemnify 
of a winter's night. Sometimes a bear or a wolf at- 
tacked them, and we distinctly heard the shouts of 
men and bowling of dogs driving them bsck. Nothing 
could be more picturesque than those groups hanging 
on the sides of the mountains, at a considerable dis- 
tance over our beads.' — Pp. 377-281. 
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[Concluded from page STp, No. 18.1 

Madame de St. Eluie, whom we had left it 
Turin, in the midst of the bustling and brilliant 
court of the Princess Paulina, soon quitted that 
capital, and was proceeding towards Valle-Um- 
hrosa, a small town of Tuscany, with the Inten- 
tion of passing some months In it, net <ioke for 
nienle ; when, owing to her ancient connection 
with Lucie n and St. Jean d'Angely, and to the 
remembrance which Napoleon had preserved af 
this beautiful ' contemporary,' the was appointed 
by him reader to the Princess Eliza, whom she 
joined at Florence, whom she was fortunate 
enough to please at the first interview, and of 
whom she gives the following portrait : 

' Eliza was not beautiful ; her person was diminu- 
tive, flimsy, and feeble ; yet she possessed certain 
graces, which, combined with fancy and imagination, 
constitute a very agreeable woman. Her fashionable 
air and manners gave her tbe appearance of being 
handsome, because all her motions expressed a union 
of dignity snd grace. Her feel especially, for their 
prettineas and delicacy, would have been extolled in 
every drawing-room in society) we msy, there- 
fore, easily judge of their effect upon the steps of 
a throne. In such an elevation, they were the con- 
stant theme of admiration, and compliment* with- 
out end. With respect to her hands, they were 
equal to hrr brother's, who was far from being in- 
sensible to any compliments passed on bis Own. Her 
physiognomy was animated by a very fine pair of beau- 
tiful black eyes, which she managed with great effect, 
cither to please or to command. In short, BUxa wss 






II for a 






>, but ■ 



better for a Royal Highness ; snd I tx 

legitimate female sovereigns would have recognised 
their own style is her deportment, her truly royal 
graces and dignity of m 



and closely t 
family, whom their brother erected into kings and 
separate dynasties in Europe. But not one of them 
bore so close n resemblance to Napoleon himself as the 
Princess Eliza i like him, she possessed a nM of great 
animation, promptness, and sagacity, an ardent imagi- 
nation, an incredible elevation of anitsn a cal, a eoaJ of 
adamant, a natural aeatiment of gi assi ses, and eawtstade 
in adversity. Not one of the family fsst so forcibly the 
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aorbed in him, and her heart and 

.totally engrossed by an enthusiastic attachment to her 

brother. 

' Eliza appeared to recollect me, and reminded me 
that she had heard me read some verara at her brother 
Lucien'a house. Though she had contracted habita of 
exacting obedience and respect, she had acquired the 
dignity of superiority without an air of arrogance and 
disdain. She possessed the pleasing art of making 
power popular by politeness ; she knew well how to 
listen, aa well as to speak. I watched her with that 
lyni-like attention which belongs to females ; and, in 
apite of the ease and studied negligence of her conrcr- 
aation, 1 conlii perceive that there was something pre- 
meditated and assumed in her general deportment ; 
that she borrowed something of Napoleon's habits, 
whose sister she was proud of being called. She ei- 
' pressed herself in sudden jerks and sallies, and gave 
rent to abrupt and forcible tnms of sentiment, aa if 
she threw about her bits of broken sticks.' 

The characters which 'The Contemporaine' 
draws of the personages that composed the Court 
of Elian, discover great discrimination and 
shrewdness in their delineation. Nothing escapes 
in the original from the penetration ana sagacity 
of the copyist. She brings before us all the 
great Italian families ; the Gheradeschi, the 
Medieis, the Porrolini, sod the Barberioi. 
Among all these, fine men and elegant women 
were to be found ; and, if there was not great 
freedom and independence of mind, there was, 
at leaat, facility of intercourse. She admits us to 
the secret of the intimate connections of her 
- beautiful Princess with Baron Capella, then im- 
perial prefect, but now a royalist and councillor 
of state) alio with Baron de Cerami, one of the 
handsomest men 'in Tuscan?. She likewise 
sketches, with great spirit and fidelity, the mar- 
tial figures of all the generals that passed into 
the States of the Grand Duchess, 'appearing at her 
Court like wandering stars,' ' the twinklers of 
the moment,* before whom were eclipsed the 
varnished visages and powdered pates of the 
chamberlains, and ministers, and governors, that 
encumbered the drawing-rooms of the sisters of 
the Great Man. Having mentioned all the digni- 
taries of the Court of Florence, from the military 
order to the financial, she reserved for the last, 
and with reason, the portrait of Prince Felix Bac- 
ciochi, the husband but not the equal of Eliza, 
who, In contradiction to the Salic Law, since 
Clovis rules the throne of France, governed Tus- 
cany in her own private name, which induces 
the ' Content poraine' to say, that, without the 
matrimonial ceremony which had united the 
ci-devant adjutant Bacciochi with the sister of 
Napoleon the First, and without the testimony of 
a charming little daughter, the fruit of their 
' union, the Prince would infallibly have been 
taken for the gentleman usher of his own wife, 
the ■ Grand Duchess. Madame De St. Elmo 
relates an anecdote relative to this little girl, the 
favourite of the Princess Eliza, which is very 
affecting, and reveals the excellent qualities of her 
heart: 

' I remember to have seen her one day ran towards a 
tie girl (hat was begging alms, and whom the porter 
ia driving away from the entrance to the Imperial 



tr admittance, and demanded, in an imperious 
. tone that was delightful in her, that she should have 
something to eat, some money, and shoes and stock- 
ings, because the pebbles were too rough for her 
young protegee, as she expressed it. The under-go- 
vernees in rain represented to her Royal Highness that 
the should not condescend to interfere in such matters, 
that she was too good natnred, ecc. ; but the diminu- 
tive Royal Highness replied : " Since 1 am a young 
- Napoleon, 1 oogbt to be better than any body else. -1 
I was present at this scene, and 1 must say, that, on 
bearinar thai yoathf nl sally, the dictate of an excellent 
heart, I enraed, within myself, with great earnestness, 
that pahry system of etiquette that forbids ns to em- 
brace thai children of princes ; for akiis to this amiable 
and interesting young Napoleon would have done good 
to my heart,' 

& tfl thfl intinalfT if tllf 'PrifiTi" 



Eliza, and partaking of all the pleasures of her 
little Court, our author might have been com- 

Sletely happy at Florence, if she could efface 
■om her heart the recollection of her dear Mar- 
thai. The war with Spain now broke out, and 
Ney commanded the 6th Corps, to make head 
against the English army under the orders of 
Sir Robert Wilson. The sinister rumours that 
were afloat respecting the policy of that war, 
made a deep impression on the mind of Madame 
Dc St. Elme, and considering the idol of her 
heart to be in danger, especially in a mode, 
of warfare so new to him, that. is, the am- 
bushed carabine of the guerrillas or the stilletto 
of the fanatical friar, — listening only to the ap- 
prehensions attending on her love, she requested 
and obtained leave of absence for two months 
from the Grand Duchess, departed post from 
Florence, and repaired to Perpignan. She was 
speedily in the heart of Spain, and rejoined, near 
Banoe, in a situation quite enchanting for the 
wildoess of its scenery, the hero whom she 
sought at the distance of 500 leagues from 
Florence. 

She then returned on her travels, crossed the 
Pyrenees as speedily as she had surmounted them, 
and, without halt, observation, or attention to any 
thing, ' having seen in Spain but one Frenchman, 
for whom she would have given Spain, Italy, 
and even France, with as much facility as she 
had traversed them over.' 

Overwhelmed with fatigue, she arrived at her 

Cost, only two days before the termination of her 
save of absence, resumed her functions with her 
noble patroness, knowing well how to put in 
practice her favourite maxim, frequently repeated 
in her Memoirs, 'that with princes it is not po- 
litic to appear to aim at too much confidence : 
that the necessity for it should be inspired before 
it should be allowed to come into play ; and that 
the surest mode of acquiring it, is not too ear- 
nestly to seek it.* 

She acquired the full confidence of Eliza, was 
charged by that Princess with some very delicate 
commissions to Rome and Naples, was admitted 
to the brilliant court of Murat and Caroline, and 
returned to Rome, where she saw Lucien, who, 
while his brother was personifying Charlemagne 
to the life, revived him in verse, in an epic poem, 
residing himself, as he then was, at that very Tus- 
culnm that was the favourite retired spot of 
Cicero, and refusing a diadem of a king, though 
he was unable to reach the laurel of a poet. It was 
on her return from the Court of Naples that our 
heroine, who was then residing at Florence, there 
beheld the preparations for the famous war against 
Russia; and, if every thing that has hitherto been 
read in the adventurous life of Madame De St 
Elme, had not prepared the reader for all the 
whims of her inexhaustible imagination, he would 
hesitate to believe that a few hours were sufficient 
to decide her to run the hazards of that gigantic 
and terrible campaign. But, without admitting 
any person into the secret, or even acquainting 
Ney with her resolution, she obtained a second 
leave of absence from the Grand Duchess, set out 
for Poland, and traversed that country, forming 
a friendship with a voung Lithuanian female of 
the name of Nidi*, that was the mistress of Gene- 
ral Montbrun who fell at the battle of La Mos- 
kova, and entered into Moscow with her, at the 
moment of the conflagration, where both of them 
carried their courage to a pitch that bordered on 
heroism. 

' How can 1 describe, ' says she, ' the scene of terror 
that unfolded itself before us ! Without guide or pro- 
tector, we traversed that vast city, which was encum- 
bered with rains and dead bodies, while we were urged 



rate wretches who were spreading the flames on every 
side, as the price of that odious and inhuman liberty 
given to them by the Governor Rostopchin. Nidia and 
myself had armed ourselves with pistols that were well 
loaded, tnd which w* de Wrmiued to use in onr defence. 



We were naturally bold and courageous, besides being 
rendered resolute by the stem dictates of necessity; and 
we marched undaunted through the scene of terror. 
On turning a street, we beheld three wretches stripping 
a Wounded and defenceless officer. Quick as lightnisg, 
Nidia grasped her pistol, and discharged it alone of the 
robbers, who fell to the ground, while hi? tw* base 
comrades, who were aa cowardly aa criminal, taok to 
flight before two women: We conducted the wounded 
man into a church, where we were surrounded by mwK- 
tndei of old men and children, who, on the faith af an- 
tiquated, superstitious prejudices, had bettered thecrly 
to be impregnable, and were now overwhelmed with 
despair at Hie sight of the eonqnerore, who were, alas! 
more objects of pity than uemaelvat. Hwaaarii ware 
placed before the grand stores of pi m labia* _ the 
number of soldiers augmented every moment, aaid the 
crowd blocked up all the avennea of the church ; tesae 
of the men were loaded with valuable stuns and cocfly 
materials. Two of them were dragging about a beauti- 
ful young Russian female. "I must rescue her," mU I, 
to Nidia, who Immediately grasped my haatd, and 
prepared her pistol. " No, no, Nidia," cried I, " do 
not do so ! Let us apeak to these soldiers } they are 
Frenchmen ; let us call on the brave, whom we love, 
and they will yield to onr prayers." The soldiers did 
not ill-treat the young woman ; but they made some 
very comical efforts to persuade her, that she need not 
complain, as she had to deal with the handnmut 
Grenada™ of the army. But the names of Ney and 
Montbrun were hardly ottered by French lips, when 
they produced a sudden change in the free manners of 
tbese rain Chevaliers ; the names that we pronounced, 
and repeated again, operated like taliainans on the 
hearta of the soldiers- " Come, come," said the two 
heroes, brought back by a word to a due sense of 
huoour, " a good deed must be done in consideration 
of the particular friend of the brave man that haa 
fallen for the glory of France on (he field jOf battle. 
Pretty women should never plead in vain." The young 
Ruasian girl was immediately set at liberty, and kissed 
onr hands in token of her gratitude.' 

M. de Segor has admirably described this 
Russian war, which is nearly fabulous, and the 
episodes of that retreat, that are so full of terrible 
emotions, and so strange and afflicting to the 
French ; but his powerful and picturesque pencil 
has not been able to exhaust all its interest and 
reveal all its colours ; and subsequently to him, 
the ' Contemporaine,' describing the miseries 
that fell to the lot of her own sex, has found fur- 
ther materials for the exhibition of her pathetic 
powers. 

I beheld,' says she, some unhappy women repay, 
by sad and humiliating compliances, the favour of ap- 
proaching the fires of a bivouac, or of sharing a short 
and greedy meal for a day. I have seen them, east 
away and perishing on the roads, even under the feet 
of those who, in the victims of the following day, were 
unable to recognise tfaa wretched objeata that On the 
before, bad excited their compassion, and grn- 



erening talc 
lined their t 

Nidia and the 'Contemporaine' shared all the 
dangers, and encountered all the privations, of 
that disastrous rout, being attacked at every in- 
stant by the Cossacks. The latter displayed every 
military energy i and, aa she expresses it herself, 
' at the approach of die tiger, she was) determined 
to kill it.' In one of these petty encounters, 
Nidia discharged eight pistol-shots, five of which 
told. ' I attempted,' savs our heroine, ' not to be 
behind her ; a soldier that aimed at the enemy, 
and rested his piece on my shoulder, said to me, 
" Your hand trembles, can you have any pity for 
these wretches ?" I discharged the pistol f and, 
while I was biting another cartridge, the soldier 
made me shudder by the energy of his military 
approbation, " that's well done. 1 ' 

Madame De St. Elme, who, in order to be 
near her hero, had exchanged the soft and beau- 
tiful climate of Italy for the snows and hardships 
of Russia, could only come up with him towards 
the end of the campaign, and only then to receive 
his rebukes, and experience for a considerable 
time hit indifference. After the campaign, *e 
repaired to Florence, traversed the provinces of 
Illyria, and there met with Marshal Junot, whoso 
singular folly she describes, and 1> introduced to 
Fouche, ' who fixed on her those penetrating 
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eyes thoC fascinated the most resolute iuipdf 
She is next admitted to an intimate acqttaiatMM 
with Louis Napoleon, then in & sort of.b&riisb- 
ment at. GWv whose portrait she thus dosdribfcs : 
' Louis possessed a heart of great sinsrbHfty end he- 
nixuity, Ike chancier or whieh the necessity of fail 
situation prevented him /Tom displaying at luge, but 
which a correspondina- feeling, and an affectionate be- 
haviour, would have fully expanded and displayed. He 
liked to be listened to, and to be understood ; but ** 
waa with the modeit reserve of a young author tli 
was reading his flret work. He had just published 
s of his novel of " Maria," in two beautiful 



n 8vo. ; and the si 
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eouraged 
. . i, and that waa his fa 
g«od actions, bat that was his good 
tron; and posterity will remark the difference betweeL 
■ the schoolmaster of Corinth and the inhabitant of 
GreK. 

lie ' Oontemporaiue ' was at Florence when 
from her expres- 
Imperial Govern- 
and that the bar- 
e had pursued to 
oaching the fron- 
she immediately 
id Duchess, and, 
n days, at Paris; 
ce of the Emperor 

ry goodness, and 
le and generous 
departed for the 
(13 and 1814, and 
ion of Napoleon. 

„ ears rolling down 
the moustachioes of the old grenadiers, and also 
trickling down from the fine eyes of her royal 
master.' After these extraordinary and affecting 
scenes, she returned to Paris, there to view the 
foreigner encamped under the triumphal arches 
erected to the conquerors of Austerlitz, Wagram, 
and Marengo. We are surprised that, in the ex- 
, cesses of her grief, she does not exclaim, in the 
words of Casimir Delavigne, 
' Dea aoldata de la German ie, 
J'ai to lea coursiers vagabonds, 
Dans noa jardiua pompemt crrer sur lea gazoos, 
Fanni les demi-dieux qu' enfante le genie ; 
■ J'ai tb dea bataillons, dea tentea, et dea chara, 
,., Et.l'anosrei) d'un camp dans le temple dea arts.' 
« Uiwu. during this latter residence at Paris that 
MjaJaraehde St. film* made an acquaintance with 
Cintot 'whem iba stries the French Cato, and 
MiilLoaf uinaianikasn she calls the Lacedaemonian 
Count, as well as * variety of other famous per- 
iqaagt*. ,ft jb i* the fifth volume of her Memoirs 
that thfl ; |£oUowiiig very interesting anecdote is to 
be^WPwi t'i "!■■ .,(!■ .. ■ 

"In; the jsw'IZJS, wtatn I was at Breda and Anvers, 
Kith a young female of very re- 
— *raordinary beauty, at M alines ; 
s Gertrude. This beautiful 
ii an aide-de-camp of General 
se her till twenty years after- 
residence of my old acquaint- 
me; and, having opened the 
, 1 found myself in the pre- 
suming:, who possessed a very 
rant manners. Her soft and 
ed me at once with pity and 
and beautiful, her mourning 
it the aspect of that coquetry 
artificial Brief of the widowed 
id motionless at the first re- 
am! I already felt a share of 
ss. " It is you, Gertrude '." 
a the less unhappy, because 
yes of friendship. May this 
A happy must I be in furnisb- 
lysincority and attachment." 
her, and Gertrude expressed 
terms i " I can only accuse 
the man that has ruined me- 
ss I had sacrificed every thing 
and family ; and his only mo- < 
•as the vanity of a fresh con- I 



._ lyself It 

was nearly the time of the first invasion of Italy ; and, 
finding myself destitute and deserted, 1 returned back 
to the place of my birth, which 1 had disgraced by my 
conduct. My family, irritated against me, placed me 
in a state of confinement and seclusion. 1 was offered 
my liberty on the condition of giving up my heart; 
but I was still attached to Alfred, ungrateful as he 
proved, and refused to become the property of another, 
Alas! I had now pronounced i the fatal' decree. My 
refusal was considered s rsbebiQB, aud the tears that 
I shed at the loss of Alfred were construed jntp. mad- 
ness. My relations, who Wed me, .fEf*^ ,°>'er_a 
feeble-minded mother, and I was thrown into a Lunatic 
Asylum, which opened for me,V'tW?29t« W Aneust, 
1801, an abode more tprnbfe ttofe'ffteWmU'rtselr'. Hi 
it I passed nine yearn 'Of- my^eataasrfceV'beteWilig 
nothing butoujectsof degradktionandihiiiniliwtioa. In 
rain did I have recourse to tasrs an4rlatae«tstii»s 1 iln 
vain did I supplicate, and assert, that my -heart, alone 
was affected, and that my reason lesj souiul tpriila had 
condemned me, tbat pride that is never knoivn to par- 
don. At last, on a day that is ever memorable, the 
door of my dungeon was thrown open : I heard the 
accents of peace and consolation, and, lifting my eyes 
towards the benevolent being that visited me, bis 
tender and interesting aspect inspired me with 
the first emotion that for two years was not tbat 
of grief. , My < glance i .waa sufficient to reveal to 
him the real state fit my mind. , ' No, this woman 
is not .mad,' cried.! be;. while hjs looks, his gestures, 
and his attitude expressed a" feeling of delicacy and 
compassion. The' respectful demeanour that attends 
on females lad provided what was necessary on so 
afflicting an occasion 1 ; and the stranger was accom- 
panied by the matron of the establishment; and two. 
other witnesses. This visit brought with it-Irish' con- 
solatious, and every recommendation WM Iliads 'to. tic 
matron, who .placed. md in a conveaienl' awl rtbi-i 
fcrtabla apartment. A -change, of . ii its*, wait piorursd: 
for me, aadfoc4of s r b«UercWriptiao.i.aiod^e cejnel 
to see me o,o tbe^oljfl wing day, saAmaUcr .of , exility; r 
and for tb'e purpose o(bestowing more favours on.jnev] 
My noble and generous benefactor spared'no expanse ; 
money, 1 'crtdit, and interest, were employed In my be- 
half; 'arid he exerted himself to extricate me from s 
boriiJ "tituatten, though I was a total stranger to him : 
and he requested no grateful return, but the conceal- 
ment of hisname, and the satisfaction of rescuing an 
unhappy being from misery and injustice. His angelic 
humanity was crowned with success ; and my liberty, 
which was the last and most valuable blessing that be 
procured me, raised my gratitude to the highest pitch. 

of 1,200 livres was assigned to me, with the only con- 
dition on my part of a promise not tore-visit my native 
place, and to change my family name. Happy was I to 
accept so easy a condition, as it led to my iaiimdiMe 
liberation. After such benevolent and kind treatment, 
why should I regret the past > . bat it *■*» only by, 
dint of remonstrances, and repeatedprayrfM^lhat.l floitli 
obtain, on parting from my keepers,, (be flam* of my, 
benefactor— It was Talma 1" ' \ ',,.-, ;,.■„,<■-. 

The political conduct adoptediy jHjdaycaei.Pa. 
St. Elme, during the one liuuurcil days,, he? 
voyage to Elba, &c., are to furnish.iiia^rials for 
the concluding volumes ofher.JVturaoira, oqt yet, 
however, before the public. - 1 " 



ON THE MALVERN WATERS, tic, 



A Dissertation o, 



the Nature and Properties of the Mat- 
t/em Water, and an foauiry into the Count andTreat- 
ment of Scrofulous Diseases and Consuniptivn ; together 
with some Remarks upon the Influence of the 2'erra- 
trial Radiation of Caloric upon Lotal Salubrity. By 
WUtiam Addison, Surgeon. Callow and Wilson; T. 
Botcher, London ; Knifl and Langridge, Worcester. 
Pp. 192. Priced. 6d. 182B. 
Wren we consider tha number of invalids who an- 
nually resort to partake of the air aud waters of the 
romantic aud beautiful vaUey of Malvern, the cause 
of the beneficial effects said to be produced by them, 
becomes an object- Of-mqutry; and this, we can 
safely assert, is 'ibswerei 'by'Ae author of the pre- 
sent disscrtntkra, 'B'■^m"rgl^oa,■ residing at Malvern. 
With regard to 'the effeeW prOlluced by the waters 
they are a0O«ba«d by out anihor solely to 
. «"« l>W^^r»,^a^Jrnr«JMj»>raBe*t^«■' (»< nature 
of dutiU*4f*ttr,\ '.if., 32->, ,c*p*e«Uy as the waters 
themselret can be found , to, ;' p'raduoe . no medicinal 
powers,' In those aweaees generally called jcioiuia, 



the DietasMty of a pun 
ficiai, and as one of the excitcinents of scrofula arises 
from some of the following oaosea : — ' The individual 
residing in the neighbourhood of swamps and stagnant 
waters, low marshy situations, wbere In* air is asapHy 
gross, and loadedsvith hurtful impregnatioit — ail.| W tBsJ ft 
subject to sudden,. changes in the auantiB' oTsanaMj 
calorjo— aH.drafjior currents of coU s^W AV"«ft 
cause! vitiating, ^e.aimosphwe, or.,eiuakfl;..fBS)d«uB.; 
variations in.,'^,, wmparaf ure, abnuH ^miypwfy, 
avoided, not only by those predisposed to ; scrafall, itlt 
ahnhy'dl wllofeeVfa irfoiS'the etcim cans^frT»T 
ea« r Vwte^»B'^ll*dWraTy, ;l a d^^riW»» l alsM , 
shehwed,&oiivi*ecOl*tr.T.indB, TfrWte.^etfrreJl'W 
tac^.wbichifiesnoVie^nsMBsJ.JMiia^laraiaiJiMtanflwS^ 
mity of tawpeTBUifwinsslj asilJai- sMi|B9asiUe,,ba(jb))> 
served.' fi. &S. . u ,]'■ 'in -.■■<>t<n\ id; iU Uif is a; 1 
A great deal defend*,; in 'he cunt of dtesjaHeoii tm. 
local salubrity of the place svharet thfllps^eH^issddMs, 
and it has been the practice of i^ys(flsj^rfr8Jn,'ifha» r 
time of Celsus, even to the pre«nt,i^erioijto rjjnirsei 

from sea to land, &C It Is 4ns-7(sa%TO , rearij? 
perhaps we may explain tlm behem-wUieVlUWeirWl' 
served to accrue to consumptive ifstateW^WlMNP 
them from a dry situation to- a lev-sud^iaatlshi^ttrsaqoP 
Yet this appears a paradox to whafwe.baTejiaal Iplssaal)! 
the benefit which such a change create**] s41dnsDusf' L 
much advantage. Sea air has Wen rarnmajfasled by 
some medical writers in aU .diseases influenced nz pro- 
duced by scrofula, as well aa in all the varietiaa m€ pul- 
monary consumption; and it has been sspMsMM con- 
demned by others: the fact is, that sea »ir*WB not 
appear to have any uniform or dtfcMMH ' (HUflihi' ear 
specific effect upon any disease; it ^;U»wmrV4nore 
inipreeiiatcd -wltft MrrJous vapour, irtcV WMBff with 
saline particles, and,* in certain u^tjojut. jjuur ba 
milder B^wmtM'aJgfceAle In teiiipcM^e.Wrlflje air 
'of the rdam' larM^ T*. 184.. ,, :.„..', a '„ a „,-,,■ a ;i 
! Tbearg^p'r^,;^ 
diation Of Caloric. ujipA.^peal SaiuheltrJ smiVDlumte- 

the reSdtt.orVhich infer, '™- -" •' 

tits rattiaWrrtVf WaAe.lb. 

fdunil'subjectitb- gTeatVicissitadei 'of m_ 

fog*, 'bsshV '■#«rt; , '*a'*ihW'isiiag^'ii 

from the air, 'wbeswsy «Jh«y-'arU rendeW 

and, oftentimes, euki^oweri puriiuH. '. 
where the- UsreetrJal :raiiialion, » d" 

if, t]jBJer t jof ,*;■ 

iealH»y.r P.JBS..: 
the Malvern Waters, they arise fnW) 
two principal springn, St. Ann's Well, and. the. <bWji. 
Well. The viler, as it issues from the rock, i is .pet-; 
fectly clear and transparent, and remains 18 ajter aj|. , 
indefinite exposure to the air; its temperarWe'at On. 
springs is about 47° F. The place where rf falbi Has 
not received any kind of incrustation or deyosAt,' rhir V; 
there the slightest appearance of any pieciptatioei'iWia: ' 
the water. Its taste has been supposed to ba peutslsal 1 ' 
and evident, though few persons can detect it. 

-From a chemical analysis of a gallon of the tutor, 
from Saint Ann's wells, by the Author, it is fwuid to 

, Atmospheric air, nearly 3 Cubic inches 

' Sulphuric acid 66 Grains 

Muriatic acid .154 



50 iW^^f^ 



Puseipitat* ohodnea-with thel ■ •'*"^T , %- 

aulpsitlv' :of:iriaKBeiir*,'Tn> ,, klflr " '■' hn " ' %"!% 

ssaubss lowaaet.-aJal u * 

■ -j' ■ Yi'i>>-'iOMdil '"''''-"' S'tftd-i''"" *>™bua ol 



practi tionsr or juynlid . 




Eddcatioh. 
In Prussia there exist, what a 
Schools, having no fixed place. Tho teacher, ■» 
scholars, and bis classical furniture, eatabliahea sasueif 
in all the houses of a village successively, wbrre be sf- 
fbrda instruction ; and his stay is determined by tha 



,-wsrlfcbl 



child, during which pert&d the parenra *k& * 
wwruoftbci*-^. L.y...^S3T3n»W 
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"Tub mythology of the Greeks ha» been cilletllm>- 

•IMtxre. Ilia, perhaps, rather imitative. It certniflly 
beloagt'less to imagination than to imitation to com- 
Ms't Pantheon ont of all the features collected from 
bttettirity, than to imagiaa ■ great omnipotent Being, 
irffh- »t«ftutes tin his own, and tit ionirrW 
"^yftl»ouV-'endfl*Ti(uriii? to uceuatp, whether 
th^n^y/er^ufhicb,, *"<Wenlj(»pi«ariBg.inthein- 
flail*-, -#»*:£,, crtated, .& Jisw world, originated 
eeeayrshiag^ta'saMre^peopaed .heaven with rli- 
riru) iad,, -add ieartii with sa taensmd 1 igtntt, mov- 
ing at will all the powers of the universe, — with- 



es* *«*»* *> say, 
Ml 1 kt«e*4' ; rMheti ttt 



i whether this moral 



--■ wHiBn, _ 

codfesWHlnrt the noble idea of an Almighty and 
BtfHfljJgj^'.fa .more satisfactory to me. I 
rffitflg'Yjfcld lt'tfe preference; and, in so doing, 
1 EWrrt'Wrt*yP the opinion of a Greek poet, an- 
VCTJOfc not, only : Uj Mr. Croker, but also to .Eschy- 
Wft,,S«jrh<tdes,i sutl Kmipides, — the opinion of 
Ocpiems, wW« sentiments on Theism are thus 
trUtstaedbytnelearaed author of "The Philoso- 
phy of -'Nature. :' 

"■ 1* TtttU; pruplc do MB, qnl rtpst nr tea ultra, 

' ■; Sit U M la radne at la tit* ia *lir» \ 

ir.si Saauls saaUut lectel, la terrr, Iw enfeim, 

-.<;>.-i)*:jmt»reat I'afprttvutagMit sonntoce; 

j en HtjM^ha mnioui da ccttc cbdm kBRUN 



Wilt hiff jfuj idairw print on prcmici motet* i 
a, HMJaenteafoudfojim;! 



TrWvery plald'that th> lovci'of Eurydice was 
WHrr^Hlatl some r t he .Christians of 
' The Quarterly. Review.' Moreover, I think I 
Karfe already, proved, that, however important the 
Greeks might think it. to introduce the gods intt 
th* composition of their dramas, the French poeti 
make use «f this adjunct but very seldom and 
YCBy.imlbfecUy: and, let trie add, when they do 
adopt it, they are as far from doing violence to 
thrmrsed of the time, as the immortal Shakspeare 
irt^odWeing on the stag* the ghost of Hamlet, 
the 1 "ferU grains of Bnitus. Indeed, I know b u . 
tffi%e; or four French tragedies in which even the 
iflifirect introduction of the godB is necessary 
tf|?',development of tlr -*" -'■" ■- ' 

constitutes the very g 



the, development of the plot, while it uniformly 
constitutes the very soul — ' ' 

Gneck tragedies 



I and machinery of I 



But' The Quarterly Review- is not content with 
aecwtng our neighbours of a servile imitation of 
the Greats : it accuses them of making unsuc- 
cessful copies, and that with its usual politeness 
and urbanity. 

1 The Greeks took the subjects of their tragedies 
from their own records and traditions, &c. Bat the 
l'rench did Dot liberate themselves from the very firet 
trammels they met will] oa their way ; and now recol- 
lecting that Sophocles and Euripides took their sub- 
jects from Greece, because Grjjeee mi their native 
country-, and the more improved of anli quit jv they (the 
French) conceived' that noaa but.GiaM" harfnrirs 
were fit for tbe stage.;, that nothing would be pleasing 
to moderns ciccpa, the fables of *lliquity ; that fa- 

5*G*?!f5*» ™»<aiof:.fetwdisig.hhl notimi 
.t^h-drama on conjecture, hart taken the 
o of studying, or at least of reading it, he 
would have refrained from an attack which is al- 
most as full of mistakes as it is numerous in words 
Me*d, tiioBgh Greece, at the period when her 
rheatra wa» founded, might esteem herself the 
moot enlightened nation in the world s though 
she conceived (and that with truth) that she could 
find within herself subjects worthy the dii 
»■— wl'y ; it was not the case with Franci 



loffiK^hythethici^daiknessofdeep ignorance 
wtaeV"ft>How«l the decline of Jost^irTauTme, 



and which it required a length of time to dissi- 
pate, she could have no such pretensions. A re- 
ligion corrupted by its union with licentious 
manners — a host of dark superstitions lying like 
an incubus on public opinion — heresiarchs and 
fanatics — these were they which surrounded the 
cradle of tbe monarchy and aristocracy of France; 
and surely it was not in such an atmosphere of 
pestilence and death that the national genius could 
find the elements of dramatic art, whose first aim 
is to represent nature just as she appears, and to 
describe, to use the words of Mr. Croker, ' the 
human world in action.' 

Nor could Frajice have accomplished this de- 
sign by «n . observation of surrounding nations; 
for all were* involved in. the same evil destiny. 
What wiser plan ceuldahe have taken than to com- 
mune with antiquity, who presented herself to her 
like a ray of light piercing through the shades of 
night. At a inter period, it is true, France, iu 
her turn, had annals which demanded the atten- 
tion of her tragic poets, who, from that time, 
perhaps, ought to have confined themselves to 
native sources, dedicating to their country their 
songs and their pencils. But, whether the im- 
pulse given by antiquity was too powerful to ad- 
mit of a sudden return, or whether the French 
preferred retracing the antiquity of their mo- 
narchy and tbe exploits of their heroes in history 
rather than in verse ; whether this nation felt less 
interest than others in giving a fabulous air to 
the events which actually oecurcd'in reference to 
her; or, in short, whether her simple annals af- 
forded less excitement than ours to terror and 
pity, which are indispensable ingredients in tra- 
gedy f**odk is certain the French poets shook off 
less resolutely than ours the yoke of imitation. 
1 say, leMreiotulelg,far,if we compare Shakspeare, 
the tnost Independent of English dramatists, and 
Racine, the least so of the French, we shall pot 
find that the latter yields to the former in 
number of good plays, the subjects of which ' 
not borrowed from foreign historians or 
mancers, ' Coriolanus' and ' The Death of 
Csesar,' for example, were both furnished by 
Plutarch ; * Romeo and Juliet,' ' Hamlet,' and 
' Macbeth,' are taken from fabulous accounts, 
which, at that time, were current with the people, 
and not a word of them can properly be called 
English. 

Mr. Croker errs in repeating, after Lady Mor- 
gan, and some other literati of her ladyship's 
school, that the French tragedies are but para- 
phrases of the Greek dramas; that nothing will 
satisfy (he French but 'the fables of antiquity;' 
and that ■, ae cord !tig to them, 'mythologymust be 
the most interesting theme to Christians.' What 
becomes of all these foolish repetitions when op- 
posed to facts, and to a simple statement of the 
titles of the greater number, and the finest, of the 
tragedies' of' the French theatre, which neither 
contain si single Oreck allusion, nor one mytholo- 
gical conceit i The ' Mitbridates,' * Baiazet,' ' Es- 
ther,' ' Athalie,' ' Britannicus,' and ' Berenice' of 
Racine; the ' Cid,' 'Horatii,' 'Cinna,' ' Po- 
lyeucta,' 'Pompeus,' "Rodogrine,' 'Heraclius,' 
' Nlcomedes,' ' Sertorius,' ' Attila,' ' Lurina,' 'Be- 
renice,' &c, of Corneillc; the 'Zaire,' ' Moham- 
med,' ' Brutus,' 'Adelaide,' 'Du Gueselin,' 'Al- 
lira,' ' L'Orphelin de la Chine,' and ' Tancredi' 
of Voltaire; ' Lea Templiera de Renonart,' &c, 
&c. : — these constitute the grand masterpieces of 
the French stage; and yet they have nothing in 
common with the manner or die mythology of 
the Athenians. 

Once more, ye Aristarchuses of ' The Quar- 
terly,' read the French drama, if you would know 
what it is; especially before you print any more 
blunders like the following, which are so much 
the more unpardonable, since, when you com- 
mitted them, you had before your eves 'LaBibrio- 
theque du Theatre Francois,' which you might 
hare copied as exactly in this case, as you have 
done in all you have said oa one sot much less 
unreasonable r - '-'■'■■ 



"The first attempts at regular tragedy were some 
trmslstiOnv from the Greet; tbe most remarkable of 
which wsre the ' Klectra' of Sophocles, and the 
1 Hecuba ' of 'Euripides, by Bays ; and lahlgania, In 
Auhe, by SaUkd. 

The first French dramatist was prior to both of 
these. He flourished in the fourteenth century, 
and his name was Parasol. He composed five tra- 
gedies on the reign of Jeanne of Naples ; one of 
which was on the death of the King, her husband, 
whom she assassinated, to marrv her paramour. 
The first translations from tbe Greek which, ap- 
peared, were, some plays of Sophocles and Eu- 
ripides, not by Bays and Solibee, butbySr.'Ge- 
lais and Bouchet. Moreover, in the very ng* of 
Louis XII., the comedy of Patelin had an-eaUV 
been performed; from which Rabelais liurriweS 
several scenes, which Beaumarchais has imitated ; 
and in which, says Fontenelle, there are passages 



style and cold plays upon words, no action, do 
dramatic consistency ; but in which he would I 
bare learnt a very important fact in tbe history of 
the French stage; which is, that Jodelle, by the 
sole adoption of a profane subject, was the first 
to attack and subdue a prejudice and a custom, 
which had, for ages, interdicted all but sacred 
subjects on the stage. In 'Dido,' the critic would 
probably have admired the whole of the second 
act, where be would have recognised the force, 
the energy, the eloquence, and the true pathos of 
the fourth book of the jfineid ; in a.word, svitaJa 
little information and taste, he would bamaieri-'. 
ceived with astonishment that Jodelle I'sawcaedodL I 
in the very outset, in carrying' tnafMfjuJroilhii^ 
extent. ■■ l""'" ^ .in"" ' 

Perhaps, also, Mr. Croker should Uve «Sd"« 
word about the comedy of ' BuhtUbf/ lw*lot), W\ 
its kind, is superior to the tragedies of its kathoV, - 
and which well deserves mention, )\™r* i(-Qrtly 
because it is characteristic of the ■aaonen '-mf-she 
age of Henry 11., which, ticentiovt m (hey Were, 
it is interesting to know. 

Mr. Croker errs in wishing the merit of Gsxoier 
to be determined by the isolated quotation of the 
most inflated passage in the plays of that poet... 
This is not criticism, it is calumny, and lead* the i 
public into error. The true critic adduoea, at tar" 
same time, both beauties and defects; and he ftods 
great excellence in the RhadamantlmB of Gurnkr, 
who, though hecertainly wrote nehherwrfli JuriW-of 
elegance, by studying the ancients wftKoui*'6p)^nif' : 
them, effected considerable advtacWtf' W'W.'- 
French stage. Besides the Rhadama^tpus'ir Gat-v 
nier b the first French tragedy ty jjRNsO&rt 
chorus is omitted — a circumstance welt«eeemng,.r 
of remark. '■■= •'■■ 

Mr. Croker errs in saving that Nardi, the nsoat 
fertile of the old French poets, ' is censored for 
having made all his personages speak the same lan- 
guage, and still more for violating the unities.' 
This is not the reason why men of taste reproach 
Nardi; hut they accuse him of having degraded 
the buskin by putting it on uorujfr fotf^gruf 
having every where discovered subjects of dramatic 
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Interest to the entire neglect of tragic fittness- 
The fervour which distinguishes his compositions 
is acknowledged, and it is inferred that he contri- 
buted to the advancement of the art, but, (as was 
observed by a critic from whom Mr. Croker has 
largely, but unskilfully borrowed,) Nardi did not 
point out what should be followed, but only what 
should be avoided. 

Mr. Croker errs, and errs greatly, iu being ig- 
norant of the existence of a French dramatic poet 
called Scndery, who wrote before Mairet, and who 
.brought about a sort of revolution in the French 
stage, by introducing, for the first time, the rule 
of confining the time of the play within twenty- 
four hours, which he found . in Aristotle, and 
applied in the play entitled ' I/Amour Tyran.' 

Mr. Croker errs, in misunderstanding the verses 
which be quotes from Mairet, and in giving a most 
sophistical analysis of that poet's play i 

' Tn fata d'un anieml 1'otjet tie let dmirs, 



Not only does the measure seem ridiculous to 
the saintly Aristarchua of ' The Quarterly,' but 
the words ' ofi prendre det phitirt* offend his 
chaste ears 1 Does the reader know the reason ? 
Because Mr. Croker's pure mind glanced, if 1 
may be allowed the expression, only at the sur- 
face of the verses which he ha* quoted, because 
he did not apprehend the deep feeling of in- 
dignation which they express, — a feeling that 
must naturally actuate a husband, — a King, who 
not only finds himself betrayed by his wife, hut 
betrayed for his enemy, for the enemy of the 
State, for the ally of the Romans, whom he ab- 
hor*; and, because Mr. Croker did not recollect 
(which, indeed, he would probably have found it 
difficult to do,) that one of the finest passages of 
Voltaire is that in which he puts precisely the 
same sentiment into the mouth of Tancredi, when, 
deceived by false appearances, he is convinced 
that Amenaide, his adored mistress, sacrifices her- 
self to the enemy of Syracuse ; a country which, 
though banished from its shores, he still acknow- 
ledges as his own : 



L'AnOK Imp Mem 



: dwat sMult, 



Sa llvn pwMhlaM box mattna qui I'opprf mot.' 

Certainly no one can read and understand this 
passage of Voltaire without applauding it. Net 
tbeless, the idea which it conveys is exactly the 
same as that which, in the month of Sypha: 
completely horrifies the learned and judi 
Mr. Croker. Voltaire's verses, it is true, __ 
much the finer; but almost a whole century 
elapsed between Marie t and him. 

Mr. Croker errs ; but his errors are not of a 
nature lobe compassed within the space of a few 
pages i we shall return to them hereafter. 



THE DEVIL OF WALLACHIA. 



Thx conqueror of Constantinople had scarcely 
returned from the expedition, which had put an 
end jo the sovereignty of the Comnenes at Tre- 
biEond, when he was compelled to take the field 
against Wlad, the Woiwode of Wallachia, Ma- 
homet's competitor both in craft and cruelty. 
The peculiar endowment of this ruler may be 
gathered from the several cognomens by which 
he was distinguished in the pages of Hungarian, 
Turkish, and Wallaehian history. In the first he 
is designated under the genuine name of Drakul, 
or the Devil ; in the second, under that of Ttcne- 
pelpnich, or the hangman ; and in the last, under 
that of KatikiU Woda, or the Stake -Woiwode. A 
few excerpts from the memorabilia of his career 
wilt attest the merits of his claim to these titles. 
Hia favourite spectacle 'being the martyrdom of 



the stake, the chosen spectators of his public 
banquets consisted of a circular phalanx of Turks, 
who were breathing their last sighs on lofty stakes. 
When aoy of this nation fell into his clutches, he 



c which 
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excoriated part. Whenever a Turk refused to 
salute him by doffing his turban, he afforded him 
an excuse for any similar omission in future, by 
ordering the turlian to be made fast to his head 
by three nails.* On one occasion, he invited all 
idlers and beggars to a splendid entertainment, 
and when they had well feasted, set fire to the 
apartment, ana burned them all alive. But bis 
greatest delight was derived from executions by 
'holesale : four hundred youths, who had been 
;nt from Hungary and Transylvania to acquire 
the Wallachinn language, were burned to death 
at one time ; seven hundred traders were impaled 
in the open market ; and the same fate befei five 
hundred Wallaehian bailiffs and nobles, whom the 
monster suspected of refusing to render a true 
account of the actual population of their districts. 
" ' these were trivial cruelties compared with 
mormons slaughter he perpetrated on the in- 
habitants of Bulgaria, in his campaign against the 
Turks. 

Mahomet had assisted him to acquire the sove- 
reignty of Wallachia, on which he endeavoured 
to strengthen his hold by devoting nearly twenty 
thousand men, women, and children, to de- 
struction. But it was not on account of any 
such barbarities as these that the Ottoman feu 
to blows with him. The cause of quarrel was 
his refusal to send Mahomet, agreeably to sti- 

5 illations, his yearly tribute of ten thousand 
ucats, and five hundred youths. In order 
to make himself master of the Woiwode's per- 
son, the wily Turk despatched the Governor of 
Widin on a mission to him, in the year 1461, under 
the ostensible pretext of arranging their differences 
by a conference, during which he was to seize 
upon the refractory Wbid. The latter, however, 
anticipating his purpose, captured the governor 
and his suite, and, having deprived them of their 
hands and feet, impaled them alive, with Hamaa- 
Pasha, their leader, mounted on a loftier stake than 
his fellow-sufferers. 
Draknl now burst 
waste in every direction, burned 
villages to the ground, and returned home with 
five and twenty thousand captives in his train. 
When Mahmua-Pasha, the Grand Vizier, brought 
his master the tidings of the murder of his ambas- 
sador, and the devastation* and depopulation of 
Bulgaria, in the firat ebullition of his rage the 
Sultan struck him to the ground ,- not that 
' blows,' as Chalcondylas observes, ' are any dis- 

Cce, at the Sultan's Porte, for slaves whom he 
raised from the dust to the enjoyment of the 
most distinguished honours. 'f Mahomet's next 
act was to hasten the assemblage of his forces, 
whom, to the Dumber of two hundred and fifty 
thousand men, he despatched to the banks of the 
Danube ; whilst he himself entered its mouth with 
a fleet of a hundred and seventy-five vessels, and 
ascended that river as far as Widin. Here he dis- 
embarked, to superintend the work of universal 
destruction. Drakul having removed his women 
and children to places of safety, set out to meet 
his antagonist, with a force of seven, or, at the 
most, ten thousand horsemen ; and, after he had 
personalty explored the Turkish camp in disguise, 
felt upon it m the night, in the full confidence 
that his foes would observe their usual custom, 
and remain immovable on the spot where the 
decline of day had found them. The Wallaehian 
horse, being provided with Ian thorns and pans of 
tar, rushed into the camp, and, at first, found the 



assailed so completely transfixed with alarm and 
panic, as to be Incapable of resistance. The night 
was passed in a chance-medley, rather of horses 
and .camels, (ban of human combatants ; and the 
morning dawn having shone upon the accumulat- 
ing array of his foes, Drakul lost no time in with- 
drawing hia followers, of whom, however, one 
thousand were brought in prisoners, and put to 






thousand were brought in prisoners, and | 
death upon the spot. One of these, being pi 
to reveal the hiding-place of hi* commandei 



Mahomet ordered him for instant execution, dryly 
remarking, that ' the man would have made the 
world ring with bis exploits had he been at the 
head of an army.' 

The Turkish host then advanced to the Wort. 
wode's capital, leff it behind them without it- 
tempting to besiege it, and in their march beyond 
it entered a beautiful valley, where a spectacle of 
horror met their eyes, which the pen almost re- 
fuses to depict. Let the reader conceive to him- 
self a whole forest of poles, two miles and a half 
long, and more than a mile broad ; and each pole 
bending under the weight of oiie of the twenty 
thousand impaled or crucified Turks and Bulga- 
rians, over whom the ruthless Draknl had raised, 
on a stake, elevated above all the rest, Hamsha. 

Eaaha, attired in silk and purple ! * Children 
ad beeu ranged around their mothers, and the 
fowls of the air had built their nests within their 
breast* ! Mahomet, the tyrant, contemplated 
this dreadful scene with looks of amazement, and 
exclaimed, ' A man, who can do so great a deed 
as this, need stand in little fear of losing his do- 
mains, and the less so, as be knows how to make 
so admirable an use of his subjects and his terri- 
tory i — yet,' he added, as if recoiling at the des- 
perate recklessness of his own feelings, ' a man, 
who is capable of going to such a length aa this, 
has slender claim to our esteem.' 

vVlad, after annoying the outskirts of the 
Turkish army, directed hn course into Moldavia, 
and of the six thousand men whom he left to ob- 
serve Mahomet's movements, the heads of two 
thousand were set on pikes, and brought at 
trophies into the Ottoman camp. Having con- 
verted Wallachia into a desert, and commissioned 
Alibeg, the leader of his runners, to support Ra- 
dul as its governor, the conqueror returned to 
Constantinople with a booty of two hundred thou- 
sand heads of cattle and horses. Drakul, on the 
other hand, had taken refuge in Hungary, where 
he was immured within the dungeons of Belgrade 
or Ofen, until after Mahomet's death, where he 
contrived to make his escape, resumed his savage 
career, together with the sovereignty of Wallachia, 
and, for the space of two years, ruled it with a 
demon's sway. His death proceeded from the 
dagger of one of his slaves ; and his bead, having 
beeu paraded by the Turks throughout the 
towns which had been witnesses of hia enormi- 
ties, Wallachia was finally incorporated with the 
Ottoman duminions. 



THE JEW AND THE SAGE. 



* Enters History of WaUackia, pp. 179, 179. Ben- 
Dec. 3,Tib. x., p. 532. 

tChalcondvlat.ix.15d. 



C*i« Milling interesting- »mi mom] narrative Is traaaesM 
by Mr. tboBM Tartar, from a walk t fcrtb a * to Aristotle, ca- 
stled. ' £■«■*• aa um c iam ad AleisnGrum.' Tba treat)** 1» 
deuMtos •aarlGU, and M BrataMy Ow prodnrttnu of eoete 
Arabian, Hon after fnaankjaeatlon afutGftMka 07 tbeOall)* 
Omar 4- 

Be careful that the same thing may not happen to 
you, which happened to two men who are said to have 
been fellow traveller* > one of whom was aa Eastern 
Sage, but the other was a Jew. The Sage rode on a 
mule, which he had nonrisbed in his own meadow, and 
which carried every thing necessary to the aunts of a 
traveller. But the Jew was on foot, netter having 
food, nor other necessaries. While tbey illimiiail. 
therefore, on the road, the Sage said ta the Jew, 
' What is your law, and your belief r The) J*rav as- 
swered, ' I believe that in Heaven there k oat* God, 
whom I adore, and from whom I hope good to ■ajaoal, 
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and slso remuneration to those who accord with me in 
my law. And my belief is tbis, that it is lawful for me 
to day, and take the money and property of him who 
dissgraes with me is my belief, and likewise to deatroy 
hie wife, hi« parents, and hi* children.* Aid, betide* 
this, I should be reviled, if I were either to assist, or 
pity, or spare biro.' 

Afterwards the Jew said to the Sage, Now abow to me 
what your law it, and give me accurate information 
consenting it, and concerning yoor belief. To whom 
the Sage answered, my belief and my law are as follow 

In the first place, I wish wi " 

I prill K, l " la ' " m unwilling; 

thing produced by Divinity, 
follow mv law, sod who differ* from me in the belief 
of it. I likewise belle™ that equity and pity should 
be observed towards every bring thing. No injury 
•tease* ms. And it also appears to me, that if any 
ctQ befit]* any living being, the same evil may likewise 
happen to, and disturb me ; and I wish that prosperity, 
beahh, and safety, may be the lot of all men univer- 
sally. 

The Jew then said, But bow would yon act If any 
one injured and offended you ? To this the Sage replied, 
I know that there is a just, good, and wise God tu the 



transgressors according to their transgressions. 

To whom the Jew : Why do you not observe yoor 
law, and confirm your belief by your deeds ? The Sane 
replied, Hot* is tins lobe effected? The Jew answered, 
' Behold 1 am on* of the same race as yourself, and 
you see me walking, fatigued, and hungry, while yon 
are riding on a mule, hare bad plenty of ibod, and an 
at rest.' To this the Sage replied, It is true ; and, de 
■cending from his mule, be opened bis wallet, gave him 
meat and drink, and made him ride on the mule. But 
after the Jew was well fixed in die saddle, he spurred 
the mule, and hastily left the Sage. Then the Sage 
began to vociferate, and said, Wait for me, because I 
am weary.' The Jew replied, ' Did I not indicate to 
you my law, and the condition of it 1 and I wish to 
confirm it conformably to what I have said.. H* then 
hastily departed with the mole. The Saga, however, fol- 
lowing the footstep* of t 'e Jew, said to him, 'OJew, 
do not leave me in the desert, lest I should happen to be 
destroyed liy lions, or should parish throng* hunger and 
grievous thirst. Be compassionate to me, a* I bare been 
to you.' The Jew, however, neither looked behind him 
nor paid attention to what the Sage said ; but did not 
cease spurring the mule till he was no longer visible. 
When the Sage, therefore, deapaired of overtaking; 
him, he recollected the perfection of his law and belief, 
and al*o what he had said to the Jew j viz^ that there 
' is a just Judge in the heavens, from whom nothing is 
concealed that may happen to the beings he has pro- 
duced. Raising hi* head, therefore, to the heavens, be 
said , ' My God , thou knowest that 1 have believed in 
thee and in thy law, and that I have sanctified thee in 
thy precepts as tbott hast commanded. Confirm, 
therefore, to the Jew the praise which 1 have given 
thee.' Having thus said, the' Sue bad not proceeded 
far when, behold, he found the Jew prostrate, having 
been thrown from the mule, with one of hi* legs 
fractured, and his neck Injured. But the mule stood 
opposite to him, and, seeing the Sage, knew his master, 
to whom be approached, as being his nnnriaher. 



POPULAR SOIEWCE. 



' How charming It Oivine phQosnphy I 
Mot harsh ant crabbed is duU foots sup 
But musical as ta Apollo's lute.' 



all the earth, and orei 
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him, and said, ' Meat dear brother, have pity on nie--l 
have fractured my leg and am dying. I am b want of 
pious assistance, therefote pity me, and observe your 
kw, which ha* given yon the vie tori over me.' Then 
the Sage began to reproach bin, stl Mid, ' You have 
behaved most wickedly towards me, and left oh with- 
out pity.' To whom the Jew vspbad, * Do not reproach, 
me tor a thing that is past, because I hate showed to 
yon what 1 said and did is conformable to my law, and 
my belief, in which I have been nurtured ; and my pa- 
rents and ancestor* hive persevered in the observance 
of this law.' Then the Sags, com m berating his con- 
ditioD, fixed him on the mule, brought him to bis des- 
tined place, and delivered him to bis own nation. Bat 
in a few days after this the Jew expired. The king «l 
the city, therefore, (to which the Jew was travelling,) 
having heard what the Sage had done, ordered hit" *" 
be brought before him, and made him his porter, 
account of his deeds and the excellence of his law, at 
the same time giving praise to his God. 

* For rentier— here. It I* obrktaslr ■llspstr * 



Horn of the Sea Unicorn.— The born, task, or what- 
ever It may be called, of the sea-unicorn or narwhal, 
{numodon moiwcww,) has given rise to many conjec- 
ture* among naturalists. The appearance of this is 
well known to the visitors oP museums and collectors 
of curiosities. It consists of a taper piece of Ivory, 
from five to fifteen feet long, hollow to within a few 
inches of the point, and marked with spiral convolu- 
tion*, turning from rigbt to left. It is peculiar to the 
male narwhal, but in females, as well as in young 
males, the rudiments of it may be found under the 

The habits of the narwlial are not sufficiently known 
to ascertain the use of this formidable instrument. 
The older naturalist* adopted the vague opinion, that 
it was used to rake for food amongst the mud at the 
bottom of the sea ; but a* these animals always inhabit 
deep water, they could not survive under the immense 
pressure of the column of water resting on the bottom. 
Besides, if it were an indispensable instrument for pro- 
curing food, the female could not subsist without it. 
The most obvious use is as a defensive or offensive 
weapon; and Mr. Scoreby'a objection to this opinion, 
that the female* and young are without it, only serves 
to support it, aa the male is their natural protector. 
We think the notion of Dr. Barclay of Edinburgh, 
that the bom i* a mere sexual distinction, like the comb 
of the game cock or the lion's mane, is equally un- 
it is much more probable to suppose, that the horn 
is used to pierce the thinner strata of ice, for the con- 
venience of respiring, without the necessity of retreat- 
ing into the open water. 

2. Entomology. 
a of CAanumni. — The hooey of Chamouni is well 
known for its unrivalled richness and flavour, but it 
requires great care to manage the bees by which it 
produced, in consequence of the uocertaiuty of 1 
weather in the earlier portion of the year. The fii 
fine day «i spring tempts them to issue from their 
hires, without (as it would appear) any instinctive 
foresight of a probable change before they can return. 
The consequence is, that when the hires arc left open, 
they fall down upon the snow, and perish by hundreds. 
Previous to experiment, it might appear easy to prevent 
such accidents by obstructing their egress from the 
hives ; but when they have been shut up with this de- 
sign, it is found that they are thrown into violent agi- 
tation, and beat themselves against tbe walls of the 
hive* till they die. The only certain remedy hitherto 
discovered for the evil, is to carry them to the low 
country till the fine weather is confirmed. — (Saimure, 
Voyage, oThu let Alpa, ill 745.) 

Echoei not Injurioat to Bcei. — Virgil was of opinion 
tint bees are injured when kept in the vicinity of su 



Mr. White of Sefboorne, however, found that his 
bees throve wefl in the midst of echoes, and were not 
even effected by a speaking trumpet. 

3. CONCHOLOUr. 
The St* SnaUi— The violet snail {Helix ianlMnt) 
swims at liberty in the sea. It is furnished with four 
tentacula. or horns, and a membranaceous hoi, con- 
sisting of a number of small bladders, which it Inflates 
at pleasure, and is th us enabled to float on the surface 
of tbe water. This sea-snail possesses, beside*, the pro- 

Grly of emitting a phosphorescent light, and stains the 
nd of a rich purple colour, not eaady removed. It is 
interesting to observe tbe movements of this pretty 
IHtle shell when its inhabitant inflates its balloon to 
skim the surface of the billows in its fairy boat. 

Boring Shell/,— Several shells, have tbe singular ca- 
pability of boring the softer rocks of marble, and lime- 
stone, and reefs of coral, for the purpose, it should 
seem, of eluding their natural enemies. This habit is 
remarkable in some specie* of muscles, suck an the 



4. ICRTHVOLOOV. 

'nut Mode of Fbhing.—Tbe Chinese catch nab ly 
what may be called a sort of daring. They employ two 
strait boats, with a board painted white, and varnished, 
nailed to them . This is made to slope outwards, and 
almost touches the surface of the water, the colour of 
which it is made to take by the reflection of the light 
of the moon. Towards this the fish dart, fall on the 
board, and are caught without further trouble. 

On taking down a lamp in a diving-bell, the diver Is 
immediately surrounded with a multitude of fishes, at- 
tracted thither by the light. 

Sainton in Kamttckatka.—Evtrr species of salmon in 
Kamstcbatka is said to die In the same river or Jake in 
which it was produced, and to which it returns to 
spawn. In the third year of their age they begin to 
spawn, forming holes, by means of their tails and tins, 
in tbe sand, in which their spawn is deposited. After 
this they pine away and die. It is also said that fish 
of one year's growth remain near the spawn to guard 
it from depredation, and return to the sea with the 
newly batched fry in November. Tbe guarding of 
the spawn by yearlings, however, being contrary to tbe 
usual course of things, seems to us very doubtful. 
5.— Ofhioloov. 
Tht Red Viper of DorsttiAire.—The Rev. Mr. Rackett 
inform* us, that a serpent, known to the gamekeepers 
of Dorsetshire under the name of tbe Red Viper, wsa 
recently killed in Cranbourne Chace. It does not 
appear to hare been previously knoivn to British natu- 
ralists. It is considered to be more poisonous than 
the common viper, buti* fortunately very rare. Mr. 
Kockett describes it as of a marked red colour, and 
thinks it probably the Coluber Chertta of Linnosus. 
6.— Ornithology. 
Hawk and Cock-chafers.— The Kestril, (Faleo tin- 
wacsuVt,) one of onr most common British hawks, 
does not, as is usually supposed, prey chiefly on small 
birds, but upon field mice, which it discover* by its 
keen eye among the grass, and pounce* npon them un- 
erringly. It only takes birds when mice cannot be had. 
It also makes an occasional supper of cock-ch afers ; 
for a gentleman informed Mr. Selby that he watched 
a kestril oneevening through a glass, hawking amongst 
a flight of cock-chafers, and, baring shot it, he found 
its stomach filled with their remains. 

Carolina Parrots poison Catt.—ll is said that the in- 
testines Of the Carolina parrot {Piittaens Carolinentit) 
are an instantaneous poison to eat*. 
7. Mazolouy. 
ArHfictnftkt Glutton.— The quadruped, which from 
its habit of gorging itself with food, has received the 
appellation of Glutton, is reported by a writer in ' Tbe 
Gazette Literaire' (not ' The Literary Gaaette) to use 
the following artifice. It carries with it to the thick 
branches of a tree, a quantity of the moss (Cenomyct 
rangiferinut) upon which the deer of Kamstcbatka feed, 
and after dropping portions of the moss as a bait, the 
glutton wails patiently till some incautious deer stops 
to feed npon it, when h dart* down from its lurking- 
place npon its victim. It is said to master horses in a 

8. Anthropoloot. 

Bt/fuenet of Ornate— The opinion is aa old aa Plato, 
(vide ' Republ.' lib. iv.,) that climate exercises an in- 
fluence over human dispositions. He gives as examples 
the inhabitants of Thrace, Scythja, and similar elevated 
regions, who are extremely irascible and qusrrelsome. 
The climate of Phrenicia and Egypt, he judged, on the 
same principles, to produce a love of riches ; and that 
of Attica a love of wisdom. How much these must 
have changed in character, supposing Plato'* opinion 
to have been cornet. 

Chinese Met hid of Dunning. — When a debtor re- 
fuses payment in China, the creditor, as a last resource, 
threatens to carry off tbe door of his house on the first 
day of the year. This is accounted the greatest mis- 
fortune that could happen, as in that case there would 
be no obstruction to the entrance of evil genii. To 
avoid this consummation, a debtor not (infrequently 
set* fire to his house on the last night of the year. 

II. NON-ANIMATED NATURE, 



To htm are opening Paradise.' Oaar. 

1. Vegetable Mechanics. 

Extraordinary Climbing Plant.— The cogue of Chili 
" "le of the most extraordinary climbing plants e 



noticed by naturalists. It is n 



, eke the hop, convol- 
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by a single tree,. but when Jt T ha*. 'ratU ftfiiM'f 

one, it shoots, doivnjagain and. in a. shaft Wa,e tttfuojs 
the summit of another. Proceeding in thkjn'mwatk It 
has been known to extend over a space of more than 
two hundred yards. The toughness and pliability of 
ila stems render them valuable for making banket*, and 
even cables. 

2. BOTANV. 

E n e r gre n u, — All the trees of Abyssinia, {indeed of 
all tropioal countries) are evergreen, and bear fruits and 
blossoms all the year round. The saute bra Dch, however, 
only bears once a-year. It has been remarked, that the 
. order of bearing follows the points of the compass ; 
; first, the west branches — then the south — succeeded by 
the north — and, lastly, by the east. Our own holly 
bears berries and blossoms at the same time, as well as 
. our strawberry tree, (arbutus unedo,) and other ever- 
greens i hut we are doubtful whether the branches bear 
in the order recorded of the Abyssinian evergreens. 
3. Mineralogy. 
AnflSfb of filknilhlts Water.— -Dr. Thomson, of 
Glasgow 1 ,' Itt his valuable paper on the Mineral Waters 
of Sc<rtl*nll, tins given tbe following account, by the 
late ©V. Murray, of the celebrated wells of Pitkaitbley. 
A wine gallon, according to this analysis, contains 

Muriate of s(Savt|Mrmmon salt) . . 107.2 

Muriate of lime — .- ■ 156.0 

SulpbaWpfbjnBrP'aTJs plaster J . . 7.2 

Carh[»atc of lime, (chalk) .... 4.0 

274.4 

'" . The proportion of. m nriate of lime, the Doctor is of 
opinion, may possibly render it better adapted to certain 
diseases than the waters of Dumblane or Airthrey. 
■ ' I 4. GeoloOT, 

fhncijkl Syttem . — Dr. Halley imagined that the globe 
of the earth, the exterior crnet of which is alone kuown 
to us, may have another habitable world within it, witi 
a system o'f snbterrancan luminaries, resembling thosf 
which yield light to our upper world, hut necessarily 
moving within a smaller sphere ! !! ".' 

Origin of Coal. — It was supposed by Dr. Huttoe, th* 
author of the Huttonian system, that all our beds of 
coal are nothing more than the condensed smoke of the 
antediluvian ages ; the particles of soot having, ac- 
cording in him, been carried into the sen by rains and 
rivera, — deposited in beds at the bottom, — subsequently 
covered witb beds of sand and gravel, and tbe whole 
first melted by subterranean heat, and then caaled and 
hardened upon emerging above die waters. If this be 
moth, what extensive beds of coal most now be forming 
in the eSWmty of the Thames 1 

" '..' '.' ti't ■'" '* Meteohologv. 

il'dJ[WE*f JWW f'«» »*■ ebtudi.— In Virginia, Mr. 
CTsyton informs us, there are frequent whirlwinds of 
little force and small dimensions — usually two or three 
..yard*, in diameter, which skim along the ground in a 

" whining .fi°«r»e t according to the motion of the clond 
wbeuee,pVey .proceed. . As they move along, they whirl 
, aloft, ilhe,dny, WWI which they meet with into the air, 
and,,tbese.[f»%wsntlj faH again in places far remote. 
Mr. Clayton haa seen them in a calm sunny day, de- 
Boending. as if they bad .come from the clouds, in show- 
era so copioua as to darken the air, and from a. height 
as great as he could distinguish a leaf. The phenome- 
non furnished to an honest .tar irrefragable proof of 
a world above. 

,6. Owics. 



; jtof'W.proft-ided that the aun doea not shine bright. 
i, Hie, accounts far this from the pupil of the eye bcina- 
j,MtnsidM*b)«nCra«ted by cold as well as b> bright 
, .light,:"** relaxed by bent and diminished light 

3..-.I-4 -jjlJ ■■■if.A !)■■' .-'7. ASTRONOMY. 
Ir-nMmW'Wmitmlmg- tht Sun fo rfonrf ,HU— The as- 
Jttc«oibBMlidlffl«9tfesof the miracle recorded in Joshua 
- , i'«jniB;d^'lHy proposed to be solved by Dr. Ladd by 
totr*ns1aw»|g r -i-''>And Joshua spoke to Aleim the day 
■ wwah Aleim dehVered up the Amorites to Israel ; and 
•Jowhust ssli, before Israel, ' Snn ! be thou silent upon 
Gibeon, and thou, O Moon ! in the vale of Ajalon.' 
And the aun was silent, and the moon stayed after the 

rphsjere avenged of their enemies. Shall not this 
written in the hook of Jasher, that tbe sun-was 
silent (i. e. ottonbked) i n the midst of Heaven, and 
hMeaM not waring a whole day." 

•imricax Mvtotm. 



III.— USBPUI/.ABTS. 

• 1. ACA1CUI.TUAE. 

Manure for wheat.— In an address delivered before 



-.. Js are pecu- 
liarly necessary for wheat crop*, because gluten, the cha- 
racteristic proximate principle of wheat, contains nitro- 
gen, which assimilates it toanimal bodies. We think this 
is a refinement in agricultural chemistry which will' be 
found of little practical utility. A few good experi- 
ments would be worth a million of such theoretical 
conjectures. -■ .-..,. .. !' i 

2. fijHBBJatlW.il j -. l'i'llr. 
Prevention of the Ratagei s/'tsirtsWlrw) *tated, in 

"The Gardener'a MagUrue/ if i»^m iotas* not, mat 
the most effectira preacrvstrjsjiiofi iScartet^TWiHiers, 
French beans, &c, from the rWragwl ^P Haft* end 
slugs, is to sow radishes between the rows, — the snails 
and slogs being said to prefer" tha yonth} radlihes to 
the beans. We have tried'the '^x^eTemehl' wtthout 
success,— our radishes are at this tunrnent untouched, 
while our beans are, night after night, selected for a 
supper-salad by the depredators..' . i 

3. Mechanics. 



Improved Pedometer.— Mr. Harris; 'tnfc Ingenious 
optician of Hulborn, has constructed ft pedometer on an 
improved principle, of which we hare here given an 
engraving. The apparatus (• contrived to Indicate tha 
distance travelled on the principle of registering the 
number of steps. The box containing tbe wheel-work, 
is made of the size of a watch-case, and goes Into tbe 
fob or breeches pocket ; and by means of a brass lever 
fastened to the thigh, the number of steps which the 
wearer tales in his regular paces are registered from 
the action of the lever upon the internal wheel-work at 
every step, to the amount of 30,000. It is necessary 
to ascertain the distance walked, that the average 
length of one pace be previously known, and that mul- 
tiplied by the nnrubcr of steps registered on the dial- 
plate, wiDgire the distance required. 

™- a similar appsratus^callecl a way-miur, attached 
; wneotof a earrings,: the- distance travelled mi 



Mttfr 



forma- of the anna- 
ill.*. u_n " 



ratua are made by Henrisj Jtt. 60, Hbr> Holbora. 

' > M..lSt-BsROTJD.'BCHSTEI-; 

JlLV&SSS&i *>®W* "" V"». ' Do I'Etat 
Aetnel dec Atrairek:' Tt Is - composed with wit and 
knowledge, hurW full of Germanisms in style, and in 
norther ™U. *. — ~_. ._ waijtte ^% %£ 
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THE DHAKA. 



As visitors of the Opera, and folly sensible of t 
merits of Mademoiselle Sontag, we have felt rather 
nervous daring the early part of the week, in conse- 
quence of the reported sudden indisposition of this 
lady. Of this untoward event we were not aware, until 



ralsprinkllngof bills mBderaRpttdrTyBe' ,.„. u „. 

misfortune. The opera of ' Seiiimimidi,' eflctlircly 
performed, might nave proved 'sOrrte efmsbrattoh, but it 
was evidently ordered out Jt avery short 6otk« ; Made- 
moiselle Brambjals replaced MeAiMi S« Aws i"wi tbe 
character of Arsaoe,«nd c^nstds^bte'barnjehf, .particu- 
larly of the second set,- wets ivhafly.^nftted.. Onr 
increasing anxiety for iUdeaaueiU» hodtai'a reoorery 
was by no means lessened oy thd report of' fetr c 
plaint, lying more against the avidity rf'tbe. m 

than ia any physical disorgaoisHtimBt thebUteri 

we felt more disposed to credit, fronMbemdnylnBUncoa 
within our personal knowledge of tlmpsMmotry of tbe 
present direction, contrasted with the traJta of liberality 
we have heard to the honour of the fair tooxHat. In 
this state of uncertainty, our fears for the lady's health 
were effectually set at rest, by a glimpse of a counte- 
nance, more smiling than the weather at Ascot; and 
the large hill, which; from the uncertainty fn Opera 
atfairs, we always look for with avidity twitHe day 
previous to a performance, gave us perfect reBef In the 
announcement of Ottllo, for this evening, -embodying 
both Madame Pasta and Made mobaHeJ Sontag, 
- The Openrin its present cast wM'tie Biefitronal aid 
of Zinrhetbv.ln V subordinate charactW.-tfss' !,e*n- twice 
pfertaujed forche ««i«rateb*wenfeof l tbf ! twry>rA« 
!*■«»' ■Otn*iiayo>*oi>'Ae l *irrt'Hr 1 ^a^' p e*tDT^ 
.mavMiot hhvel kjspeaveil a* ampld'W'liiffat tnarnrnch 
« sse'bxBe'bithert* belrt'-beOOlltt'lo Vi extraiJoBftVUI, 
i parnV: fnwabr uoranbw^l *immb<Jff ffle' nltht,' liut 
<±ue#1yfronl'rae«MnffltlI^dWscdWmrHw«S^y 
Bewiines'of ebaraetcr' by th**ann!taWWSn4vcr»al 
anftage ;;tb»>s»' exhibitions do not, tWre fore,' pro- 
perry speahsng, come withfw 'the pile of Vritirism. 
Madame Pasta had 'the (honesty to denomhrtiie the as- 
sumption of the' part of Otelto aft 'attempt-;' n»r 
ourselves, weoonfesn we felt greater anxiety into the 
success ofMactemoiserleSoctsginmiitofDdsdnnoTra; 
the latter lady liasiirg, however, vommsneed her re- 
engaganeot by. a third and regular wrformafcee of 
tbe part, we shall deliberately state onr candid opitnon 
of the respective qoaliflcnnioua of tha ladies for the two 
characters, alike new to a Britiah audience. 

Of the musical execution of the part of Otdlc-.-we 1 arc 
bound to speak in unqualified terms of praise. Ma- 
dame Pasts's tones were as much crisper, in compari- 
son with those of her predecessor, as they fell short in 
that particular quality on a recent assumption of one of 
Velluti's characters ; but the intonation was ever true, 
and her portions of the concerted pieces were most 
-"'-'' ■■-'-•' "" oat too 

, , . ~r □— , Premio 

maggior di questo, which our readers may recollect. 
from the beauty of the accompaniment, she was parti- 
cularly successful, although, in the latter portion of tbe 
same piece, the Moor and the chorus did not perfectly 
understand each other. Her duetts with lago and 
ilao delightfully executed. Curuwi, it ia 
true, bad his eyes shut during tbe greater portion of 
the challenge, nrrtil Madame Pasta roused, .if not her 
antagonist, at least the attention of the house, to the 
fullest pitch ■ Of admiration. From what an km 
SSE.iSSffl'iSr"® S casll J' a^end.tlmt the part 
« Otello couU Bcafccly find a better reprtaantatire. 
We Certaliily. Were not, surprised by tliowextraor- 
diusiy bursts df passion or of feeling whicii m at*. 
rally Took for' in any new character which -Madame, 
Pasta undertakes ; but .it was a meritorious, and, 



We have more than once eipresaed our anxiety as m 

the success of Mademoiselle Sontag, in tbe character 

-' Desdemona; we are, however, happy to say, ''"T 

■ fears for her reputotion have been gronndlesa! Her 

ineation and execution of the character is of that 

—-► and studied cast, that, although not likely to 

"■ ' , "- M " : ' '-"■ — tainly not diminuh her 



add considerably, 

deserved fame in this country. Of _ 

respect of softness and chastened „,„,„ 

felt remarkably sensible; the harahneaa tn vhU, 
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appeared, except, ' perhaps; in the- litter portion of the 
trio, in the second act, where we could not but notice 
a taosl disagreeable stress of voice. Whether this 
character haa been particularly studied under the Grait- 
Maestro at Paria, we know not, but her execution haa 
been, throughout, .more a rifaliemme than in any pre- 
ss any portion of the Opera ; the Jut liuo of it .was 
embellished by some exquisitely soft, passages. In. tat 
fclluwipg air, the tame Is Tip firm nf .nrnwnirnt -tens 
more .frequently introduced, but that exqiaiaittiaaothra, 
' Lungi lancucnilo,' bad littk) eQust, us Withstanding 
the iunnrucr.ibie iwenJiiig wn4 descc^dingi diviaiorw 
towards tiiB.ctesfi, ,in. this instance , tbcv rrmutdrd uc 
Qi,. Gi»a>' c%fftfcie r titjc,n)t a Gothic buridbjg— 

1/ ,; f Auljitiiar^i that. It-RuMnu thing.' 
' MadMJtrieeHejSoKaj'a .baptiieM efforts were decJ- 
dndls- iB^Jie.Wter portion o! the cocmid act ; whether 
t*e nRlke:<he,fc*»mr»:Hn'cutiun ia 'Barbara ciel ti- 
raiiWs'.tijBiWUcUliKiaaidfedini- entreaty In ' I. 'error 
«".Hn-iafeftceti..qi lbs: imploring and distracted action 
UtroiwfciN* l%» team-kt of the finale. We mnst do thi* 



teraleti. In. the Jong; bed-room scene, her phyiioi 
vsm rarely, equal to the' varied and conflicting emotions: 

.the iuvecntiou- to her father, ' Oh padre i nb die mn 
feci,' TO aflectinjly and energetically sung, bnt, it 
general, a tamefless pervaded her portion of tbt 
scone, wh ion the recollections of the tbriUing action of 
, bar immediate- predecessor, rendered doubly perceptible. 

, Of .female costume we always speak tnec respect • we 
■hall, therefore, not stop to inquire whether Deadc- 
ouHia, ought to be dressed hlmPaita, in white, or » It 
Sontag, 'tahiaek, the which we belirrc to be (he moat 
premSmg colojin*mong Venetian ladies; bat we: can- 
ool, as admirer* pt. UsdeaHHSaBe So n tan's persona I, 
as well aa niiieicaJ, qualification*, paaa iotesrr.k*r'ftu- 
risi'an <^irr„. witboirt entering onr**ota*t again*! th£ 

want of keeping ami uwgwiMity with, the iohara 

betrayed. ,iji it* arrangement j; it* peculiarity to 
ideas WM fntoh, that on her subscttue nth open* race 
anundrcsa, we-aliould, as « trim game, nut hate tw»bv 
UN tbewmemdisidualt but, enough— Maderaobeilt! 
Sonlag's performance of DetdBmona-may be daafed 
with that of Donna Anna, as a. well -atodied and cor- 
rect portraiture of feelings, which in other lined* might 
be susceptible of a for greater degree Of intensity. 

Curioni'a Rodrigoi* a Jewel, after the tones of Signer 
Torri. He execute* all the safes in a neat and melio- 
dotce style, occasionally dropping, to judge by hi*, 
countenance, into*»tate of somnsmbulnney; StOlhets, 
probably, the beat Rodrigo we shall *ec,land, certainly, 
the moat useful member of the present establishment, 
Notwithstanding the previous performances, tbe 
otuutctto, nay, even the chorusses, were often not 
together. There are some trifling alterations In the 
libretto and scenery, which need not be particularised. 

NEW MUSIC. 



; spirit' 



the ' Petit TajntMir,' ! ah» tnat Is somewhat too 
in) are new to us, and have: the characteristic 

our lively neighbours. i ■ . 

These remarks are equally applicable to both ' the 
publications of which we have quoted the titles. The 
Accompaniments for the guitar, in the first of them, 
show a perfect acquaintance with the powers of that 
elegant instrument. Though they require a light and 
brilliant Soger, ye* they nre free from unnecessary and 
unmeaning diatcaltieij and, though simple, yet they 
are by bo mesne meagre in respect to modulation and 
harmony. The accompaniments for the piano-forte, 
in tbe other seleetton, -will be found to be judicious 
and antiataptom , .. &p a, on. the" whole, these little vo- 
lumes C»nSl**»uVto be highly acceptable, as being ad- 
diUiWftli'WIil ,ve impure specimens of the finest national 
□Juawiu the *»W.i ■■■:] 



/'a - /«. a ZJfa/rW nttitlett ay Harry Stoi Van Dyh. Com- 

put"! by Jrk* tiia-tett. Maybew. 2i. 

A «ory;pi-eoty'b*tl*d,"[hi G 2-4 time,) written within 
be eoeapes* of K upon the first line, and its octave 
ibove. A pleasing simplicity pervades the whole, which 
s assisted by an unusual modulation into the sub-do- 
ninant of the key in the second strain. 

The Shantnch,' a Re 



he Skamnrl,- n Rondo for t\mg>iano-forte, con] 
nd dedicated to Mtss Fanny HaW, by J. A. Mo 
Earner and Co., !». 6V. ' % 

most happy also to speak fo terms of < 

i of Moral't'a very desltui* trifle. It is 

' fVl, ado WeB ' 



tremely expressive, tastefaj, anR wel imagined. An 
allegretto inovenient ; <in E >ta( 2-4 thine) which may be 
accomplished I* a -Piano- fofte player of moderate ac- 
quirements with'littla trouble - and whatever industry 
may be bestowed MpM) it, witfoe amply repaid. 



1. Ten Jrieltt, arranged, iM aa Accotapamment fat 
tie Spanhh Gtifar. By Mia Stark. Tit Ariem Se- 
lected from MSS. in An- peaestio*.— 2. Twelve Arietta, 
with a Piano-forte Accompaniment. The Arietta Se- 
lected from MSS. mposieiifon of the Puhliaher. Hiu 
Stark. Preston, 71, Dean Street, Soho. London, 
1828. 

Tiiesk are very elegant and agreeable publications, 
aud do much credit t n- 

defeted for them. N of 

sttcb corks, hnd the < er 

of many beautiful UaJ A, 

VUfK4-Mrl*avMam l ilit\ n- 

'Bjornwencfaarmafnot he 

tnefddkjSBTe -ncn- to u 1 10 

bewjaJllJ-new I* tbe J ie, 

tMnrakMy beautiful, It. 

plMitf sntf expressive be 

native at rains of Italy IS. 

The poetry of some i . _ it; 

present something of a stumbling-block to onr young 
nirtame, being coached in tbe Neapolitan and Venetian 
dialects ; but there is nothing real in this difficulty 
which consists merely In a few peculiarities of spelling, 
and a few grotesque words, the meaning of which may 
easily be guessed at. A tolerable Italian scholar can 
have no difficulty in understanding the meaning of those 
verses; and there is a natrtti, a Doric character about 
them, which would be ill exchanged for the present 
Tuscan idiom. Tbey are perfectly smi.ith, and de- 
lightfully suited to the character of the melodies. There 



Three Italian Arietta*, by Asiali, arranged tci'M 0; 

campanhnentfor the Guitar, and respectfully fuse 

to the Hon. Miti Anndell, by J. A. JVUikc. Ewer 

and Johanuing. 2t. d/l. : 

We have had the pleasure of noticing Nflske (in the 
Athenauni, No. 23, page 364) as a very superior wri- 
ter, performer and teacher of the Guitar, and we now 
repeat that ' all who have had the good fortune to wit- 
ness his performance, have experienced singular delight, 
not unmixed with astonishnteat at the remarkably excel- 
lent arrangement of harmonies produced by him, upon 
an instrument apparently so inapplicable to the purpose.' 
The publication now reviewed,- being only an adapta- 
tion of vocal music, with an accompaniment for the 
Guitar, does not afford that scope for criticism which 
an original composition would, but still tbe publication 
evinces great talents. Tbe ariettas are as follow ; No. 1. 
" AH che il destino ;' (an adagio in G 3-4 time)|; No. 2. 



Chis 



o al c 



:) ; No. 3. ' Se relto sullido ' (an allegretto in C, 
3-8 time.) The leading fingering is occasionally marked, 
and the whole is admirably arranged. 

The Echoes, a Canzonet, written to a* admired Ah by 

C. M. Fan Weber, the wards by William Ball, mat! 

Tcapcctfvlly inscribed la Miu Caroline Kean, Chap- 

pel. li. 6d. 

This is the pleasing caratina, in Euryanthc, com- 
pou.-d.by W»bei .-for 1 . Marine. Son tag, and is a very ex 
prcfii;ve, : . clover, .and scientific merceau*. Although 
abounding. in modulation, yet it still exhibits a simple 
and pleasing laelody, qualities which demand and '~ 
serve applause when judiciously united. The wor 
being written) lor the music, evince ingenuity, and 
1 wedded ' to it. And the Aria is anSandantino, (in C 
2-4 time,) within the same moderate compass of the 
two E's a* the song at the bead of this review, ' I'd be 
» Dove.' 



Dreialei't Selection of Beautiea, arfja embelliahmentifo 
tie Flute, dtiricttted It Amatemt. (No. 5.) Cocks 
and Co. is. 



' six intefal and well written preludes, by 
CaSHeM^' '' ' ". , 

Origbml Tkmui, witk Variation* far the Piano-forte, 
.compared and dedicated It Charles Xentr, Bag., by his 
pupil, Charles Sataman, op. 1 . Cramer and Co. 3f. 
This commencing work of a young composer, de- 
serves favourable notice, for many reason*. "TbcThcma," 
(although not particularly original) is clever and pleas- 
ing, and is an andante (in F, common rime) between a 
march, and a slow hornpipe of the old school, the 
characteristics of which, nre hare with syncopations. 



of the ' Thema" with propriety, and wWioiK any 
striking attempts at novelty, are deserving Of praise 
from their unpretending nature. The fifth variation ia 
marked In 12-16 time (rather affectedly and errone- 
ously) instead of 6-8 time ; and the author should form 
two bars into one, to become the obsolete and unusual 
time he indicates. It then should be .'marked 24-16, 
agreeing with the metre and,' rhvthm of 1)U (heme. 
Similarly to Handel's original. c&Lun^pIhjt,' I^aroioni- 
oa* Blacksmith.' ' .. , 



ENG&AMNQ8.-'io- 1 i..i-H; 

The Young RecrVit,-eisgro*c>lby<AJ'IMn<!ati; after a 
Painting by J. Thorn, ofEtRntiir'g&'-r\iiUm, Boys, 
and Graves. London, 1829. 



family, and teaching one of li is infant 
sons tbe manual and platoon exercise. Tbe Young 
Recruit appears to have caught all the military ardour 
and enthusiasm of his father, and in his attitude and 
expression, seems to be ' every inch a soldier.' The 
mother looks on with evident delight, and the elder 
brother gives also an approving snide. All the acces- 
sories of the picture arc moat npproprinte: and tbe 
engraving, which is in the line manner, is very clearly 
and skilfully executed. 



The Fiahea of Ceylon, laraw* from living Sanimetu\ 
By J. Si. Bennett, Esq. No. 11. Longman and. 
Co. London, 18J8. 

In a recent Number of ' The Athena-um' are no- 
ticed the First Part of this interesting work, and we 
arc glad to ace the Second Part fully maintaining tbe 
character there given of the undertaking. The Nuasfeer 
now before us contains Pour Drawings of Ceylon Fishes, 
coloured from the life : and not merely to the natural 
historian, but to the lover of the curious aud tbe beau- 
tiful, the specimens are such as cannot fait to be highly 
interesting and acceptable. 



Illustrations of Virginia Water, and the attfaeeni Scenery, 
celebrated as the favourite and freoVetil •Retreat of hit 
most gracious Majesty, in a Serifs ef fXeat, from 
Sketches made on the spot. By W.A. De/arn6ttc,juit. 
Draurn on atone, by IF. Gnaci. Bedrock. London, 
1828. 

The First Number of this work has just' appeared. It 
is intended to be completed in three parts, each con- 
taining four plates, price Is. fid. per Number, or lOi. 
6d. for India proof* t tbe site of both being Imperial 
4lo. The vignette, in the engraved title, gives a distant 
view of Windsor Castle, with the river Thames, and 
tbe villas, lawns, and shrubberies, on its banks-, with 
a foreground of Grecian architectural fnaftneota. The 
first view it of the Artificial Ruins a* Vitfrobi-Water, 
seen from the Dry Arch, looking dow« «h .vnWat 'of 
trees towards the lake. Tbe second hl'«E'tbe'(itolL . 
Bridge going across the lake, witL the *l»in|pnjni£d 
in the distance ; and the third XaetttmtQnaaams'tmtux 
over masses of rock, and bordOr*d?.-Uy; srlftnopelate 
wood. Tbey are all pleasing views, and hare [be great 
charm of novelty ; as, from the B^^tW>#eo»a4««rved 
and enjoined by hi* Majesty reio«.MHHi XUg, Ja*ois»te 
spot, we believe it has hitherto tiiipp ^ilKIMlT, JlUjnirt 
to obtain any but the most hurried and-uaijiaL-TMriraof 
tbe scenery. A good series like this as a a, UierqfaM, n 
desideratum, which, we doubt not, v-itl well wpaji the 
undertaking. { i~v/~«/^i ,-\ ' 

Law, from an Original Picture by Ejltnynd Brittesc', of 
Windsor. Vraun ox Slant, by G. J,,Q. Hnravg. 
Flint, Burlington Arcade. London, )S2S. ](1 , 
This Is another prmtof the Mot^sajkAjkindaDtpre- 

tenting-n monkey holding the scales of justice, and twot ^ 
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Allot of Ancient Geography. Dedicated, by permiaion, 
to the Rn. Dr. RitieU, Henri Mailer of Ike Charltr- 
Hrmsr School. In Ato. Parti, price lOi. Rd. each. 
J. Vincent. Oxford, 1S2B. 

We cannot speak too highly of this excellent publica- 
tion. We hare looked carefully into the maps of those 
portions of the globe, with the ancient ss well u modern 
geography of which we are best acquainted, nnd have 
found tbem free from many of the errors which dis- 
figure even the beat authorities that preceded them ; 
while, besides the excellent execution of the maps them- 
selves, the illustrative plana and views of the several 
places and objects treated of by the ancient historians, 
give grent additional value to the work. The atlas is 
intended to contain upwards of seventy quarto plates, 
and its price not to exceed three guineas. If the re- 
maining Numbers be of equal merit to the two now 
before us, (which we have no doubt we shall be able to 
announce when they come before us,) it will deserve, 
and we hope enjoy, the patronage and approbation of 
the public at large. 



Metternicii, Tasso, and Rossini. 

It it is veil for tfae world that the means by which 

wickedness would loo often attain its ends are so 

blended with all that is contemptible and ridiculous, 

that indignation and laughter are alternately excited, 



far more grateful ordina 
is constituted, that vice is generally attended by folly ; 
and that the most iniquitous designs fail uf their effect, in 
a great measure, by the fatuity nr blindness of those with 
whom they have birth. White the principles of Legiti- 
. macy and of the Holy Alliance reigned triumphant, 
and no obstacle appeared to the free exercise of tyranny 
and oppression, Austria, with the will, possessed the 
power of warring with h oowledge, and suppressing the 
expression of all the better aspirations of men subjected 
to her rule. She could unopposedly aid the hordes of 
Arabs in their endeavour to exterminate the Greeks; 
she could, without a murmur of complaint or discon- 
tent on the part of the afflicted, crush, with the iron 
hand of power, the hopes of Italians ; she might 
threaten, if she dared not openly to invade, the long- 
existing liberties of Switzerland ; she m iabt, despising 
the world's mockery, even deprive Sir Robert Wilson 
of bis honours, — forbid Lord Holland entrance on her 
territories, and anathematize (in terms as civil as those 
of ' The Quarterly Review') the productions of Lady 
Morgan ; but when circumstances have changed so 
fearfully to her prejudice as they have now done, when 
the tocsin of war baa been sounded at her very gates, 
when the dark shadows of coming events warn her to 
be prepared against the hour of trial, and to ward off 
the mighty mischief, the elements of which repose as 
yet in her proper bosom, it would hare been expected, 
that the chains of those on whom she must ultimately 
depend tor safety, might have been relaxed ; or, if a 
return to charity were as wholly uncongenial to her 
nature as denied by her past policy, that the hardships 
other sway would have been pursued with the same 
energy, but with more dignity — and that the ferocious 
action of tbe tiger might have been substituted for the 
harmful but mirth -alia ring gambols of the ape. But, 
no! Pantaloon is still allowed his laugh, and the Mi- 
lanese his sneer i the very slaves of power feel their 
dignity as men enhanced by a contemplation of the ab- 
surdity of their rulers ; and, by comparison, own n su- 
periority equal to what the moat Intellectual of Rome 
might have confessed in himself to the horse of Caliguln, 
or the bold and fearless Swede to the boot of his wan- 
dering master. 

The Opera of 'The Siege of Corinth,' the music of 
which it of Rossini's composition, was but lately an- 
nounced for representation at the principal Theatre of 
Venire, and every exertion made by the Managers to 
do honour to the splendid production, and to gratify 
the popular taste ; but, on the eve of performance, the 
intervention of Government forbade its iierformance. 
If the Interdiction we re apparently uncalled for, the Vene- 
tians had been too often accustomed to the caprice of 
the authorities to be greatly astonished ; but specula* 
tion on the motives of their master was st least per- 



fitness of things in a well ordered state demanded i yet 
Italian ingenuity itself was, for once, wholly failed t 
and. in their perplexity, the disappointed Managers had 
the hardihood \o solicit, in humility, information as to 
the cause of offence they Or the author bod uninten- 
tionally given. The reply was really too ridiculous for 
Italian nerves, imposed upon as they were by Austrian 
gravity. The story was of Greece — certainly not of 
Greece at this day, — and also in the opera, 

' Corinth's sons were downward borne ;' 
Vet, ' they live in the verse that immortality saves,' 
and ' many an Othman mother wept.' So it would not 
do ; and the managers might jnst as well bare read 
aloud ' The Morning Chronicle,' Dr. Psley's 'Evidence* 
of Christianity,' or their countryman Father Paolo's 
' History of the Council of Trent,' ai dare to bring for- 
ward the Anti-Moslem Opera. Lord Cochrane, Royer 
Collard, or his Majesty of Bavaria, would have been 
equally acceptable to the taste of legitimacy. The poor 
Managers, disciplined as they had been, scarcely antici- 
pated thiacoup iPetal,bM they had learned, by bitter ex . 
perience, that remonstrance was treasonable, and sup- 
plication ineffectual. The expenses they had incurred 
tanght them not to be Improperly fastidious, and na- 
ture's mother-wit, was called into action by tbe dic- 
tates of a hard necessity. Tbe proposition they made 
was actually acceded to' with pleasure by the authori- 
ties j the self-imposed provisions of the Manager on tbe 
performance not only admitted but applauded, and the 
piece appeared. What, think you, that the provisions 
were > The title of the piece was changed to that of 
' The Siege of Grenada.' The Grand Vixier become at 
once the Catholic King Ferdinand of Spain ; Minolta, 
tbe Governor of Corinth, was metamorphosed into 
AboaAbdallab, the last of the Moorish Monarchs of 
Grenada ; a compliment here to Isabella and the Inqui- 
sition, and there to Arab valour and Saracenic rehne- 



and the ruled were equally content 

To this farce another succeeded, scarcely inferior In 
point and effect. An Italian (I believe a native of F*r- 
rara) had recently written an opera, entitled ' Tosio,' 
in honour of taim who ' poured his spirit over Pales- 
tine.' Tbe music had been oil composed, and the piece 
ready for representation, while Italian prudence hod 
been largely exerted to avoid the introduction of names, 
or other expressions which, by the most remote proba- 
bility, could be offensive even to the light-laced Pasha 
of Italy. It was, however, as angrily as imperatirely 
forbidden to he performed, pubiiihed, or read. The au- 
thor (if he be wise, and will venture to more without 
his passports) may be on his way to England ; for his 
punishment will, without doubt, be eventually as severe 
as his crime was inexplicable. Taaso And be en beloved by 
n Princess of the House of Estc, and it was as publicly 
as ostentatiously announced, ' that the mention of his 
name wss nn offence to the Imperial Family.' It is 
still true, ' thst the children of this world are in their 
generation wiser than the children of light.' 

France and En n LAND. 
Ik there were one point more than another on which 
the French so long and so reasonably prided themselves, 
on comparison with the English, it was their gastro- 
nomic science, and th; perfection to which they had at- 
tained in the culinary art. The glories of the Grand 
Monarouc, tbe victories of Napoleon, La Charte itself, 
and the exit of M. deVillele, were circumstances 'light 
as air' in comparison with tbe cook's discoveries they 
might boast, until, in an evil hour, tbe defection of an 
Ude, from the armoury land of his birth, and the mighty 
inventions of a Kitchener, threatened to turn tbe scale 
in favour of ourselves, and enable us to look a frlcait- 
dcau, a ragout, or s dasie, in the face, without the ne- 
cessity of blushing for our ignorance, but, on tbe con- 
trary, congratulating ourselves on our superiority. This 
was too much by rVry. Strasbourg, Orleans, Tours, 
and Toulouse, all and every place in France which has 
contributed to w\t gourmaediie of the metropolis, took 
the alarm, and It waa resolved at once, and amply, to 
avenge the injured honour of their country. ' L' Ar- 
chitecture des Paths' has been just announced for pub- 
lication, in a large volume, adorned with 125 plates, by 
Monsieur Cartme, This Is no jmf. Cartme (having 
little to do with eating, as his name purports) has gene- 
rously devoted bia talents to benefit his compatriots ; 
a beefsteak-pie of the Doric Order, a pigeon of tbe 
Ionic, and a pullet of the Corinthian, are now the order 
of the day. Pork patties, A la GotUoMt, and oyster 
a la Masque, are coining into fashion ; brae ihafl, or 
capital am pointed out to your choice, and ■ new order 



Mads me de Out lis. 
'Las Soupera dele Merechale de Lnrembonrg ' have- 
appeared from the pen or La Content. It Is composed 
Of her reminiscences of the virtuous period of the Pare 
am C*r/j; and, sacrificing truth at the altar of tbe Idols 
of the oldea time, she vaunts the character of those 
batter days, and hesitate* not to bold up La Mmrtckmle 
tint Ctmttut de Himjfteri, and others of her ancient 
acquaintance, as pattern* of good taste, genuine piety, 
n-,d correct feeling, to the degenerate female* of our 
urn age. As Madame de Genii* has announced her- 
self as a lesions opponent of all liberal institutions, 
sod the determined enemy to the affording instruction 
tv those ia humble life ( and as she refers to the past 
in evidence of the justice of her view*, It I* bat fair to 
reduce to fact, what the Camttitt advance* on ipeeulm- 



Tbe Martekult de Lmxtmbrmrg, (who w* 
of the D« de Villeroi, the tntor of Louis XV.) a 
ried the Due de Boufiicri; bat a few days had scarcely 
elapsed from the sacrament* of the church bavins; 
sanctioned their union, ere they contrived to introduce 
into her house), her former lover, M. dt Ftmaryam, 
where he remained some time in the disguise of a 
latfaak, until his mistress became wearied of his atten- 
tions, when he was displaced, to make way for another 
lover ; and, at length, such was the (toss unblushing 
profligacy of her life, that actors, valet*, and porters, 
openly, as truly, boasted of her favours — She died 
intoxicated. The Comttue de liuafieri was first the 
avowed mistress of the Marteaal do Dmrat, and subse- 
quently of the Prim* deConti, and Other*; bat let sa 
spare our readers tbe details of infamy and rice, which 
Madame dt Genlii has not cared to evoke : or we might 
pursue the revolting score, ' the diapason closing full ' 
in one who, OH tbe bsd of sicknest and ready for the 
tomb— with Let Heurm ia One hand and tbe pen ia 
the oth er ft w rnt t by Jesuits, and flattered by ultrai — 
lays tbe flattering unction to her soul of ftjrgetiblneaa 
of he* own misdeeds, snd holds forth, for tbe artmira- 
tiou and imitation of the world, those who disgraced it 
living, and are remembered with feeling* of shame and 
honor when dead. 

The Osage of Aquitaine, 
All who hare of late frequented the Palais Royale, 
at Pari*, must have remarked the very singular par- 
sonage who ha* acquired the title of ' L'Oeace d'Aqui- 
taine,' from tbe Parisians- His name is Pierre Cha- 
druc Ducloe, and bis age fifty-six yean ; bis long beard . 
(which would fitly grace a pioneer of the Old Guard) 
is block ; he boasts a pur of enormous moustscoios ; 
and 1u* dress is the very luxury of misery. A gray, . 
faded, and dirty greatcoat, torn and with many a rest, 
which he has worn for year*. Is fastened round hie . 
body by piece* of twine, instead of buttons ; his pan- 
taloons, which hang in tatter* on hi* legs, are secured 
to them by cord ; and, by the some means, bia shoes 
ere kept upon hi* feet. This affectation of wretched nest 
has not arisen, however, from mercenary views, or, 
by moving pity or exciting compassion, to procure the 
viler means of existence ; but it would seem to be as a 
self-imposed penalty (wherefore, I cannot say,) that be 
dooms himself to be daily exhibited to the sight of Lis 
fellow-men in tbe gsrb of misery In those very baunls 

11 distinguished as ' the gayest of the 

"la figure is re- 



gay — the admired of all observers.' 



f dorp and 



his eyes bare tl 
settled melancholy. His hands 
for size and delicacy with those of Buonaparte or of 
Byron ; bia manner* are those of one long used to 
the beat and most refined society; bis language is 
equally forcible and elegant, and Ills Voice melodious. 
Miserable as he now is, poor Dodos was once the 
Coryphatus of a party ; public journals were devoted 
to his praise; hi* valour and gallantry were the theme 
of many a longne ; and bia duel, long since, with the 
celebrated Colonel Fabrkr, aroused the interest of 
the Parisian fair io his favour. He Is rich, but refused 
to receive bis Feats or use his prope rty ; a humble bed 
Is reserved for him at the boas* of a person named 
Jollvet, in tbe Rue Pierre Leseant, for which be dairy 
pays the moderate snm of twenty sons, which he, in 
the same manner, borrows from different persona, who, 
under the title of a loan, are disposed to bestow their 
Charity on one they one* admired and esteemed. He 
wss lately arrested for the third time, and condoetrd 
before the tribunal of Correctional Police, as a vaga- 
bond, and, when demanded hi* reason for the strange 
habits he had -adopted, laconically replied, ' J"km ck . 
*^*rat^«*«rM/ L Hews* ggatt snj j s^ ejfaffnana 
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which those moat accustomed to other Courts would 
fllu Imitate, were it possible. 

Mam>hoihi.le Sontag. 
The following ii the sketch of a tale current in Ger- 
many respecting that inimitable actreu Mademoiselle 
Heuristic Boetag . Th* explanation may not bs diffi- 
cult to those acquainted with High Life on the Conti- 
nent. Amongst the mioieious admirers of Msdemei- 
nelle SonUg, a young gentleman presented himself to 
notice under the modest appellation of Werner. Un- 
known prsvlooslj to bit many rivals, ha preserved bis 
incognito with the object of hie flame; but aceom- 

Kiies her ever; movement, and finally confesses his 
a, and demands ber band. She inquired if bo had 
hie father's consent, whoever that fatLer might be > but 
her lover, in submitting to the necessity of applying 
for it, discouraged all hope of its attainment. A con- 
cert was given on the day the answer arrived, but 
that answer wea fatal to their wishes, and Mademoi- 
selle Sontag resolves that it shall be her last appearance 
in public. On the succeeding; day an Ambassador 
at the Court of the Grand Duke in whose territories 
she resided waited upon her with a declaration of his 
Highness'* passion, and the offer of making; her 
hi* wife. The actress refuses, but the tenacious Prince 
offered to abandon the reigns of Government to bis 
brother, and retire to private life, if Mademoiselle 
Soutag would yet accept bis hand. She positively re- 
fused to accede to his request, and at the same 
moment the door open* — his Highness, who had 
overheard the conversation, enters, and exclaim*, 
' Then, if thou wilt not be my wife, thou sbalt be unto 
me a daughter.' Werner— her beloved Werner— 
rushes ia— falls at the Prince's feet, and blesses his 
father for his promise of ensuring their mutual hsp- 

The event of this strange history is, that the Grand 
Duke ha* insisted on the lapse of a eertna period of 
time to prove the attachment of the lovers, ere tfcey be 
united; and that Mademoiselle Sontag, tike Don 
Miguel, ' should travel, to prepare herself far ber 
future elevated station,— that her independent spirit re- 
fused the support proffered her by tbe Prince* wbieh 
accounts for ber yet appearing on tbe stage,; but that 
she is ever attended in her wandering* by a noble 
delegate of his Highness, for her protection and 

Hen it v Hunt. 
Mr. Henry Hunt is in France, and, in the absence of 

other novelties, has produced a itatntlon in Paris, 
nearly equal to what the Cossack once did in London. 
He is termed there ' Le Sterne Radical;' and, while ha 
. endeavours to render himself prominent to men's no- 
tice, his looks, actions, and sayings, src daily recorded, 
and served up for the amusement of the Paris 

... -._], „f Pf Hnre an d Eiurlanu, , — 
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js have been "thrown into eitacies by Hi 

hounded approbation of their aiparagus, the greatness 
of their aba. and the smallnesa of their price. His 
assertion ' that there are more shops deserted and 
unoccupied iu out street of London than in all Paris, 
Rouen, St Germain, and Dieppe,' has reconciled to him 
tbe political and commercial interest of tbe French me- 
tropolis ; and, it is hoped, that he will further gratify 
the Parisians, by appearing on the stage of tbe English 
Theatre ! 

Bursa ORDINARY EVENT. 

A few days since, an actor, generally respected and 
esteemed, of the name of Micliclan, proposed to make 
a dcMt at the Theatre of Rouen ; hut, baring eicited 
(i know not wherefore) the severity of tbe pit, he was 
so much affected by the expression of its disapprobation, 
that he fell down dead on the stage. 

Remarkable Artist, 
One of the candidates at present for the prise in tbe 
Parisian Academy of Painting, is a young man named 
Du Cornet, who waa born without arms, and baa on 
each foot but three toes, with which he paints, and e*> 
cdtenwy well too. He has already gained few nnfofa 
for his former productions. 

Thb Empbboh Alexander. 
Few Sovereigns knew better tbe mode of bestowing 
• favour with delicacy and grace than tbe Emperor 
Alexander. When General Katusow was raised to the 
dignity of a Prince of tbe Empire, in recompense for 
the services be had performed In 1812, the patent, 
when forwarded to the vc reran General, was accompa- 
nied by a large diamond taken from tbe Imperial 
Crown, in lieu of wbieh a small plate of gold was sub- 
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As from a wildemE 
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And Ibeir immortal lire I 
A moment jet they elan. 



The cherub host, he In the archangel's lace 
Holds gleaming— Its tbe sword of Ludfci 
And be that bears It, Lucifer 1 ' My place 



(Full veins of brightness, (lowing from Ufht't heart) 

From one vast eminence, came splendour-beaming, 
As Fire's own soul were there: 'twas the klnfs throne. 

And thereto Ludfer, his high brow gleaming 
With an Intemperate light, wafted alone : 

And on that pinned* of glory seated. 
Bur vcy M bis empire— for tbe wort was dons, 

And his rebellious legions land repealed 
Dread praise and homage to their still bright king > 

And, la oblivion of their pride defeated. 
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May si.— Saturday, being the last day of Easter 
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Wednesday, theflrrt day of Act Term, the Rev. W.T.T.Bry- 

aer, M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, waa admi 
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Just published in ilmn., third edition, enlarged, price gi. bus., 

SURE METHODS of IMPROVING HEALTH 
and PROLONGING LIFE, by regulating the Diet and 
Regimen i embracing ail the most approved Principles of 
Health and Longevity, and exhibiting the remarkable power 
of proper Pood, Wine, Air, Exercise, Sleep, Clothing, fcc. 
In the Core of obstinate Chronic Diseases, as well sain pro- 
moting: Health and long Life, To which are added, Rules fur 






and Nervous, the Consumptive, 
Fashion. Illustrated by Cases. 
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and rational work of the kind 
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and Prospect* of Immortality. By the Author of ' The 
Morning and Evening Sacrifice.' 
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IMPROVED SYSTEM OP GEOGRAPHY POP. SCHOOLS. 

This day Is published, id royal IBtno. eenbeihshed with up- 
wards of Sixty Engravings of Manners, CiLsloms, and Cu- 
rlosltlcs I uricn st.TW. bound and lettered, 
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* V. C. WOODBRIDGE, A 
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le ATLAS of ANCIENT GMOsUPHY, bag* 

to acknowledge the naitsstat encoaragenierit He has eseeswral 
since trot pasArailon of the First Part, t1ililiailsalnisslss.il 
to main consrrletaUi artdltloni not origaaally cosatsisaahssad, 
namely, a CkKnologioal Tablaof Sacred and flns.ni sssswsrjs 
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Thb reputation which this writer has achieved 
it the strongest evidence of the practical character 
of English mind in the present age ; that is to say, 
Of our habit of thinking directly and immediately 
ab out prac tic e, w ithou t c o ns id ering at all that found- 
ation of conscience, and enlarged ex peri en ce, and 
philosophical enlightenment, on which good prac- 
tice can ulona be built. Wisdom, in other countries, 
and in other periods of this country, has been held 
to include in itself a moral tendency and power, and 
much alio of which it is not the purport to bear 
in the first instance, on conduct, ana many feel- 
ing! and principles valuable not as instruments, 
■but simply an being true and good. A philosopher, 
in the language of some generations, was a man 
who dremr from his own mind, and from the nature 
«f things, the laws of universattrath, whereby alone 
phenomena can be: explained. Nothing. which is 
not an end in itself can be at oitce both' fact and 
reason} and the merely mechanical and subser- 
vient requires something higher, than it can 
supply, to manifest the idea, whereof it- ie the 
Outward realization. An. idea of this kind. baa. 
in truth, the closest relation to men's feelings 
and affections. It was in this way that the philo- 
sophy of Socrates gained its proper and distinc- 
tive, renown. Not because i'. was a mere classify- 
ing of external facts, but because it was drawn 
from the living substance of the human mind, in- 
stead of referring to abstractions and names, 
which have nothing to do with the actual pro- 
cesses of our thoughts, desires', and convictions. 
It is, of course, possible to form scientific systems 
without reference to the testimony of conscious- 
ness; and, if _ these be sedulously and honestly 
framed, they will have a value of their own, as 
means and materials. But the purport of those 
things, which are the subjects of the science, will 
be utterly beyond its domain, unless that shall 
have been traced out and subdued by a mind 
accustomed to meditate on itself. One kind of 
skill is requisite to put together the scattered 
leaves of Sibyl Nature, and arrange in connected 
periods the piecemeal words and chaotic phrase- 
ology. Another, absolutely different, and immea- 
surably higher, is necessary to interpret the lan- 
guage in which sbie writes, and expound her symbol 
.characters. 

But in our day and land a man earns the repu- 
tation of philosophy by simply generalising on 
facts, and for that purpose taking away from 
them every thing which made them interesting to 
the agent. All the. external business of the world 
has increased enormously In extent and activity. 
Experiment and mechanical invention have mul- 
tiplied themselves in every department of indus- 
try. Earth, sea, and air, have given up their 
secrets, and enriched mankind with all their 

Eower* . Every resource that nature . contains 
as been investigated and applied : till the land 
ha* become one vast manufactory; the sea one 
broad highway of nations; every nook is the 
domain of labour, and every shore an empo- 
rium. The mind of man is given up to these 
things : and production, and accumulation, have 
become the vocation of the world. Literature, 
too, .partakes of this character : and the research 
tor truth is no longer considered important, ex- 



in the midst of his sacrilege, the same shall fall 

The world is sure enough to pay attention to it 
worldly wants. The necessities which we have ii_ 
common with the beasts, will always be of at least 
sufficient importance in ordinary eyes. It should 
be the business of literature to preserve and dis- 
seminate truth, with regard to those subjects 
which belong peculiarly to man, which constitute 
our essential humanity. To the philosopher is 
committed this task of teaching his age that there 
are many faculties in the mind besides those which 
are needful for the support of the body : that each 
has its peculiar object, beauty, morality, religion, 
truth ; that to resolve any one into the other, is 
to- destroy so much of man's inheritance; and yet 
that, if any one be cultivated exclusively, instead 
of independently,' of the rest, the whole will ne- 
cessarily be ruined. Not only for the purpose of 
enforcing these truths is the philosopher appoint- 
ed, butalao for keeping alive on earth the con- 
viction that, in the consciousness of these truths, 
and in devotion to them, resides the genuine hope 
and glory of human nature : not for teaching 
religion, and religion in its highest and most per- 
fect form, Christianity, as a thing totally cut off 
from our daily feeling and habitual conduct, but 
as including every department of thought, and all 
our duties, and those especially which are the 
laws of our most precious powers, and which 
flow from our relation to God. 

A philosopher, in this sense of the word, Mr. 
Mill is not. He does not profess to love wisdom, 
but the consequences to which wisdom leads; 
and is, therefore, no more a philosopher than he 
who weds for money is a lover. The only wisdom 
wfaieh is ' of any value contains, in itself, the 
means of moral as well as intellectual excellence. 
It is essentially different from prudence; and an 
extended, prudence is all which can be learned 
from the writings, of this author, or is ever incul- 
cated in them. At the same time, he is often an 
acute, and' a laborious authority ; and the range 
of his. general acquirements appears to be 
highly respectable, while his benevolence is ob- 
vious and delightful, and evidently proceeds 
from a higher source, and is supported by a 
stronger sanction than the author himself would 
be willing to recognise. His works, so far at 
least as is commonly known, are a volume 
of ' The Elements of Political Economy,' a ' His- 
tory of British India,' and several Essays on Go- 
vernment and Legislation, in the Supplement to 
the ' Encyclopaedia Britannica.' If the author has 
produced any other works than these, it should 
be remembered that bf these alone he is here 
judged. 

As mere compositions, they are marked by a 
niggard and dreary style, such that even the laurels 
of his fame will not suffice to conceal from a single 
eye the baldness they encircle. It seems to be the 
author's main effort to separate his subject into as 
many atoms as possible, and to put each of these 
into a sentence which will exactly holdit ; and he 
takes a sedulous and perverse care to divest his little, 
lifeless, shapeless, fragmentary propositions, of 
every accompaniment of sympathy or association, 
even the most completely justified by what goes 



pression from the whole. This is a great defect ; 
and akin to it is another : Mr. Mill never brings 
before us his view of any point by an image ; 
which may at once make the subject plainer than 
whole pages of mere argumentation, and by re- 
maining fixed in the mind, may for ever serve to 
rccal the reason which it has originally illus- 
trated. Does Mr. Mill really believe that the 
column is the weaker or the less majestic, be- 
cause the primroses grow around its b'as*f that the 
armour is the more, trail, because it is embossed 
with gold; or, that the Damascus sabre will smite 
the less surely, for its flowery fragrance! Like 
the fountain, which nourishes the roots of the oak, 
a feeling lies deep and fresh at. the root of all 
valuable moral truths. ■ It goes along with them 
in all their progress ; and, if we fina that which 
professes to be such a truth, unaccompanied by 
tUls inward life, we maybe sure, that it is either 
an error, or the produce of some other mind than 
that which presented it to us ; even as if we saw a 
treeonadry spot of the desert, wemight be certain 
that it eitherwas utterly useless, or had been brought 
thither from some more generous soil. In ethics. 



love & 



it a thousand analogies; now ii 



bringing rapidly together many particulars, all 
welded into one by the fervour of the soul ; and, 
again, by perpetually recurring from the individual 
proposition to the general feeling which alone gives 
it importance. It is easy to say that all this is so 
much injury done to the logical' excellence of the 
style : but to harmonise logical perfection with 
streneth of sentiment, is the task and the prerogative 
of philosophers, and men of genius; and, more- 
over, if part of a composition brings every one, 
whose sympathies are healthy, into a certain state 
of consciousness, with which the tone of- the 
remainder of the author's speculations is totally 
at variance, however fitted it may be to any arbi- 
trary canons of the schools, human nature will 
trample on schools and scholars, and proclaim 
that the logic of rhetoricians * is very different 
from the logic of the mind. 

Such seem to us the radical defects of Mr. 
Mill's style. On the whole, it wants both ease 
and strength. It is, as nearly as possible, the 
style of 'Euclid's Elements,' adapted to subjects 
for which Euclid never would have used it. Dry, 
harsh, and prickly, it would be utterly unendur- 
able, but that there is enough of real information 
conveyed in it to compensate for much annoy- 
ance. Grapes do sometimes grow on thorns, and 
figs on thistles ; though now and then tile grapes 
are sour, and the tigs, like those sold in the streets 
of Constantinople, are cried with rather excessive 
ostentation.f There would, nevertheless, be some- 
thing manly and simple in this writer's composi- 
tions, but for the affectation which is exhibited in 
many occasional phrases, a sort of Utilitarian 
coxcombry, and professorial pretension. Such 
modes of speech as ' the matter of evil,' and * por- 
tion of discourse ;' and the formulas, (they occur in 
every page of Mr. Mill's writings,) ' either a thing 
is white, or it is black. If white, then, &c., if black, 
then something else,' and so forth ; all these ore 
mere pedantries, worthy only of a school-boy, in 



* We most be satisfied for the present to take Rhe- 
toric in Dr. Whately'a seaae of ' Argumentative Com- 

t ' In the name of the Prophet, Figs ! ' Mr. Mill's 
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the lowest clasn of the Utilitarian Philosophy, — a 
Neophyte in the outer court of the Temple of the ' 
Economic Goddess. Yet we believe these absurd- 
ities may help to win admirers and proselytes. 
For when the merely getting by rote a few simple 
phrases and sentences of this kind, and the em- 
ployment of them in all companies, will gain for 
any one-the reputation of profoundness, it would 
be strange indeed if many aid not avail themselves 
of so easy a ' Cradut ad PkUotophiam,' 

It has been said already, that Mr. Mill has 
knowledge sufficient to make him — in spite of 
these drawbacks — a valuable author. If we did 
not think him an influential writer, we should 
not now be examining the character of his 
works. But It is observable, that little of his 
knowledge is his own. He is not, indeed, one 
of the pedants who put their minds into their 
books, instead of putting their books into their 
minds. But neither is ne one of the thinkers, 
who, instead of keeping books in their minds 
as they ^me from their authors, recompose 
them there with a thousand new illustrations, 
strong connections, and nice dependencies. 
Take the system of the human mind of Locke, the 
theory of religion of Hume, the principles of go- 
vernment ana legislation of Bentnam, and the po- 
litical economy of Ricardo; deprive these of all 
which made them peculiarly the property of then- 
inventors, of all their air of originality, of all their 
individual lineaments, and join them together ! - 
one mass, and you have the creed of the Hisiori 1 
of British India. But many of the doctrin 
which he holds have undoubtedly been stated by 
him more clearly than by any one else : and in his 
great work he has applied them to a wide 
of subjects, and supported them in appearance by 
such a multiplicity of facts, that it certainly de- 
serves to he held among the oracular books of the 

The History of British India is* clearly distin- 

Slshable, though not divisible, into two parts. 
e one relates to England and Englishmen, the 
other to India and its Natives. Of the former of 
these portions we need say but little. It is in ge- 
neral executed with ability and knowledge. For 
the author's system of human nature, though pro- 
fessing to be universal, is drawn from the cir- 
cumstances of modern Europe; and the vesture li Is 
tolerably well the form for which it was intended, 
— infinitely better at least than it would adapt 
itself to any other. His observations on commer- 
cial questions are commonly excellent : and his 
mode of analysing the different measures and in- 
stitutions of British statemanship is full of acute- 
ness. Even in these we could have wished for 
some more earnest enforcing of national duty, 
some stronger evidences of faith in the possibility 
of human virtue. But if there is any subject in 
discussing which the want of that faith is excus- 
able, it is undoubtedly'the recent historyjof English 
Parliaments and Ministers. His scalpel is prac- 
tised in the laying open men's motives ; and if he 
is too much predisposed to find the parts diseased, 
lie is, at all events, an unsparing operator when 
they really are so. We should probably not be 
inclined to make the same use of Mr. Mill's 
political discoveries and demonstrations as he 
would do. But they are curious and valuable to 
every benevolent reformer who has accustomed 
his mind to trace and to lament the influence of 
bad institutions on national well-being. 

But with regard to that more difficult division 
of this writer's labours which refers to Hindoos- 
tan, we can give no such applause. It seems to 
ns that his views on this subject are fundamentally 
and desperately wrong. He has, in no one in- 
stance, made the slightest approach to under- 
standing of the Hindoo Polity. To comprehend 
the principles and mode of thought which prevail 
among any people, it is necessary to seize the idea 
on which their social system is founded. In every 
community which has antiquity and a national life 
of its own, such an idea has existed, the mould 
for the mind of the society, sometimes partially 



:alised in institutions, sometimes partially mani- 
fested in great changes, sometimes lost for a pe- 
riod amid internal tumults, or, perhaps, destroyed 
rer by subjection to foreigners. But to grasp 
is to hold the clue which alone can guide us 
to full intelligence of the religion, the laws, the 
literature, the primary institutions of a people. To 
select some or its results, and to judge them by 
rules totally independent of the cause from which 
those results arose, is to take security for our own 
ignorance, and to give evidence of nothing but 
our own folly. This has been done by the author 
whom we are now considering; and this has 
vitiated all his reasonings. 

The more difficult and more interesting points 
in the subject of his great work are almost all 
of them thus perverted. Nor is there a 
single object looked at in the light of any 
other master-thought than that of the uni- 
versal propensity of mankind to pursue what 
appears to them their own interest. The writer 
sees, in the institution of castes, and ki all the 
laws which are explicable by that institution, (but 
which he does not so explain,) only the proofs 
that a people may be deluded to their own misery. 
He does not attempt to understand the historical 
idea of Hindoo society, which is necessary for ex- 
pounding all its phenomena. Neither do we pro- 
fess to understand it. But we at least see its ne- 
cessity. The difficulties of the subject may, per- 
kapi, (we speak in doubt and humility,) be ex- 
plained, by supposing that the higher castes, the 
priestly and the warlike, were, in some distant 
age, the invaders and conquerors of India. One 
of those armies of soldiers, conducted by the 
wisdom of priests, which, at one period or other of 
a remote antiquity, have overrun the whole world, 
and produced changes, political and religious, as 
important to mankind as the greatest of the physical 
convulsions of the earth have been to the material 
globe. This notion, (we avow it to be nothing 
more) as regards India, would give a purport and 
ulterior interest to the wonderful fact of the 
Sovereigns of that country having assumed to 
themselves, and still retaining, the rack-rents of 
the whole Peninsula. We confess that the hypo- 
thesis mentioned above, which we have no pre- 
tension to claim as our own, is the only one 
which occurs to our minds, as indicating a source 
copious and remote enough to permit the deduc- 
tion from it of all those wide ana long and power- 
ful currents which now mark the social surface 
of India. But, be this as it may, all we contend 
for is, that a grave, a learned, an able author, 
such as undoubtedly is Mr. Mill, was bound to 
furnish some explanation of the mysteries and 
hieroglyphics painted on the walls, amid which 
he leads us temporarily to inhabit. If he merely 
copies the inscription, instead of translating it, he 
does not fulfil his task. Or, to take a kindred im- 
age, if he affixes to the words which were written 
in one language the meaning which those sounds 
indicate in another, he commits an error not 
glorious to himself, and mischievous to the ma- 
jority of his readers. 

The one object of the long and elaborate chap- 
ters on the Hindoos, and of many subsequent ca- 
sual allusions, is to determine the point in the 
scale of what the writer terms civilisation, at 
which the people he speaks of stood. But it is 

Sainful to feel, throughout, the impossibility of 
iscovering^ in his pages any clear account of 
what ' civilisation ' is. Many of those things which 
thinkers of all parties would regard as helping to 
constitute civilisation, are, by him, uniformly 
spoken of as being merely its evidences. Many 
which, in our eyes, are accidental peculiarities, 
are, in bis, the strongest proofs of it ; and those 
which are held for its essence and life, by the be- 
lievers in man's religious and moral nature, are, 
by him, either totally omitted, or treated with 
some indication of careless contempt. It seems 
probable, that if all he has said on the sub- 
ject were brought together, he would be found 
| to place the good and beautiful of a nation in the 



knowledge and practice of sound political economy 
and in an improved judicial system, — to the entire 
exclusion of every thing which comes home to 
men's feelings, of all improvement in the sense of 
duty, in reverence for truth, in love to God and 



We are inclined to think that the majority of 
the political mistakes of this reasoncr, though 
the natural outgrowth of an erroneous and un- 
happy system of human nature, could not have 
existed to such a degree without an inattention 
to the spirit of history, a kindred product on 
the same system. Is it not melancholy that an 
' Essay on Government' should have been written, 
however concise and compendious, in which we 
find no more than one or two cursory allusions 
to the experience of nations ? And is not this fact 
a symptom of a general tendency to turn away 
the eye from all that is necessarily different in the 
circumstances of different communities I To shut 
from our contemplation that inner life of society 
which is perpetually 'working outward, and flingr 
ing off the slough and decay of it* body j and as 
constantly drawing in to feed itself with, end assi- 
milate them to its own nature, the resources and 
materials that surround it? There is a growth 
and progress of a people which acts from an inte- 
rior law of its own, and makes the application 
to it at any period, of a merely abstract theory, a 
folly and an impossibility. Any man who should 



North American Indians, to the Arabs, the Hot- 
tentots, the Chinese, the English, — would not be 
a man to be answered, but one to be put in a 
strait-waistcoat. Yet, the reasonings of the 'Essay 
on Government ' are as universal as those of 
geometry, and if good at all, would be just as 
valid arguments for a Negro or an Esquimaux, as 
for a Parisian or a Prussian. To rest satisfied, 
therefore, with it, as with a sound political system, 
is quietly to repose on the pillow of an absurdity-. 
The chapter of the History on the Literature 
of India, ought to have been one of the highest 
interest and value. There are few things of the 
kind more curious, than the absence of aU history, 
the general extravagance of the poetry, in coin 
nection with the occasional subtilty and sublimity 
of the philosophical doctrines, in the books 
of the Brahmins. Mr. Mill treats the whole 
subject as contemptible. His criticism on the 
Hindoo works of imagination is, probably, not 
much too severe, though it exhibits no evidence 
whatsoever of critical science. But it is scarcely 
conceivable by what extravagance of Voltairian 
empiricism he should have been led to write as he 
has done about Indian philosophy. We doubt not, 
that, with some exceptions, it is absurd and stupid; 
and that the better portions of it are little un- 
derstood or cherished by the vast majority of the 
Brahmins. But ho w did the Vedantitheory ever arise 
among such a people! Mr. Mill pretends to bring 
evidence that refined abstract speculations have 
always flourished among rude nations ; but he 
brings no testimonies, uone, at least, the vague- 
ness of which does not make it entirely nugatory, 
to the existence of metaphysical science in any 
barbarous country, except, indeed, where it has 
been transplanted from the Athenian garden, or 
copied from the paintings of the Stoa. nor 
can we be satisfied with the still more shallow 
device of asserting, that the ' propensity to ab- 
stract speculations is the natural result of the 
state of the human mind in a rude and ignorant 
age ;' (History of British India, vol U. p. 70, 8ro. 
edition ;) or with the ludicrous impropriety of the 
attempt to support this statement by the authority 
of Con dill ac, who merely says, that children early 
learn to class many objects together from observa- 
tion of their outward resemblances. Mr. Mill 
pretends that the Vedanti doctrine is utterly despi- 
cable and worthless, both a* given by 8k Witfiem 
Jones and bv Sir James Mackintosh. It would 
be easy for Mr. Mill to say the same of Plato, fiat 
one assertion, is worth just u much as another > 
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and we confess we cannot conceive, how such a 
belief can have arisen, except from the partial 
perversion of some early and holy tradition, 
or from the force of a powerful and subtle 
mind, loug accustomed to brood over its own con- 
sciousness. Now the difficulty, and it appears in 
our eyes a great one, is, to discover in what way 
a theory so remote and transcendant, (however 
erroneous; and we are convinced, that if we have 
it in its integrity, it is erroneous,) can have been 
united to such gross and miserable follies as form 
the mass of Sanscrit learning. However, we can 
now pursue no further the examination of the 
chapter on literature, and must leave to the judg- 
ment of its readers, its heap of irrelevant, ill-ar- 
ranged, and uncompared authorities, its careless 
condemnation of things which the writer has not 
taken the trouble to comprehend, and its grave 

ration from Voltaire, of the precious opinion, 
the poetry of the Old Testament in completely 
worthless. But we must turn, to say a few words 
of a chapter on religion, which is about as valu- 
able, when compared with thet heology of Isaiah, ad 
is the poetry of the Pucell, when weighed against 
the book of Job. 

We are very anxious that nothing we sav should 
ttnd to excite a religious clamour against the 
writings now before us. To our fear of abetting 
this theological fury we would give up any thing, 
except candour. And we trust that we shall save 
onrseivee from being accomplices in so odious a 
result, by premising, that so far as we have seen, 
this writer has never said any thing against the 
truth of Christianity. If be had avowed himself 
to be a Deist or an Atheist, we should still feel 
nothing but regret, and should endeavour, as ear- 
nestly as possible, to show the cruelty, the folly, 
the criminality, of persecuting any man's con- 
science. The author attempts to account for the 
existence of religion in the world (independent of 
revelation) by saying, that ' prior to experience 
and instruction, there is a propensity in the ima- 
gination to endow with life whatever we behold 
in motion ; or, in general, whatever appears to 
be the cause of any event. A child beats the in- 
animate object by. which it has been hurt, and 
caresses that by which it has been gratified.' 
Now, in the first place, is this conduct on the 
part of children any thing more than imitation I 
If not, the analogy goes for nothing. But does 
the author really think that eo universal and so 

rnanent a power as (unrepealed) religion is to 
accounted, for by a sentence about a child 
whipping a foot-stool r And in the process which 
he describes, whereby from such an origin re- 
ligion grows up, till at last the ' ingenuity of fear 
and desire' invents ' a higher strain of flattery,' 
and men find out the unity of God, (see History 
of British India, vol. i. p. 295, Svo edition,) ' in this 
process, canacabn and candidmind discover causes 
sufficient to produce all the different religions of the 
world, and all the strange varieties, Idolatry, Pan- 
theism, and pure Theism r* No ; whatever may be 
said as to natural religion, by those who exaggerate 
what needs no adventitious importance, the value, 
namely, of revelation, or by those who depreciate 
k from indifference to religion of all kinds, there 
must be at the root of the human mind a propen- 
sity, thestrongest and best portion of our birthright, 
to believe in something higher and earlier than na- 
ture. The trouble is not to account for the ex- 
istence of religion, but for the imperfection of it. 
And nothing can solve the difficulty but our 
knowledge of the feebleness of all the faculties of 
savages, and of the slightness of any tendency 
among them to refer particulars to universale, 
and exchange notions for ideas. To prove that 
religious feeling often exists in no shape but that 
of debasing superstition, is not to prove that man 
had better be without religion, but that his whole 
nature stands in need of improvement. Improve 
mankind, and pure religion grows up along with 
their moral growth, and is its most perfect and 
precious produce. It strikes u* as extremely 
— h». H,.* M, Mill jggjj -nthMflbfinl Blflffl 



impressed and interested by the strange mixture 
of true and false, of good and evil, found in 
the books of Indian theology, from which he 
quotes so largely. There are fragments of the 
most sublime Deism, and others of a beautiful 
Pantheism, mixed in wonderful confusion and in 
melancholy contrast with all {hat is vilest and 
meanest in a miserable system of idolatry. How 
did these heterogeneous particles coalesce ? How 
did the dust of corruption and the Spirit of God 
thus meet together r Whence this mingling of 
life and death i No such question as this occurs to 
the writer. It never suggests itself to him, that a 
great truth cannot have been the contempora- 



not inquire ; he does not hesitate ; he starts no 
hypothesis ; much less does he search diligently 
till he has found the original key to the mystery. 
But he carelessly throws aside the whole matter 
with the observation, that improvement in the 
language of religion is no evidence of improve- 
ment in the idea i and most certainly it is no evi- 
dence with regard to those who employ it, but 
the strongest with regard to those who invented it. 
Had we space at command, could we publish a 
tithe of the pages in one of Mr. Mill's volumes, 
we would willingly consider these subjects at far 
greater length. As it is, we must now quit them; 
and we should much regret if, In doing so, we 
were to leave our readers under an impression 
more unfavourable to this teacher than is our 
own. It is natural, in examining literary works 
of a speculative character, to dwell on those 
points with regard to which we differ from the 
author. But we beg our readers to remember, 
that we have judged Mr. Mill by the 'very highest 
of all standards, namely, by contrasting his per- 
formance with ideal excellence. He is obviously 
a person of unwearied diligence, of great acute- 
ness, of a well-compacted and highly-disciplined 
intellect; and, above all, of a strong and large 
benevolence. The last of these merits we per- 
haps estimate at least as highly as some of those 
who would be louder and more indiscriminate in 
their applause. Nor do we overlook the merit of 
this writer in opposing himself, amid such a sys- 
tem as that which now prevails in England, to the 
many misdeeds of power. But such is our im- 
pression of the importance of principles, and of 
the principles more especially with regard to which 
we differ from Mr. Mill, that we should have out- 
raged the strongest sense of duty, by concealing 
or qualifying our dissent from his doctrine. And 
no tear of being called what we should most ab- 
hor to be, persecutors, that is, and bigots, shallp re- 
vent us from raising our voices against a system 
whic.h. In our view, would make reason, imagina- 
tion, truth, and benevolence, mere instruments 
for supplying those wants which we have in com- 
mon with the brutes, instead of their being the 
powers which wear the image of God, and are de- 
signed to raise us towards Him. 
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A Brief Account of tome of the matt important Proceed- 
ing! in Parliament, retatioe to the Defeett in the Ad- 
minittratien of JniHce in the Court of Chancery, the 
Home of Lordr, and the Court of Comnusntneri of 
Bankrupt; together with the Opimtnt of Afferent 
Statetmen and Lawyer; at to the Remediet to ie ap- 
plied. By C. P. Cooper, Eta. Svo., pp. 436. I2t. 
Murray. London, 1828. 

The tone of independence in which the junior 
ranks of the Bar are in the habit of speaking of 
the legislative system and judicial institutions of 
the country, is one of the beat indications of the 
times, and gives us reasonable hope that the hour 
of reform, however postponed by individual inter- 
ests, is not far distant. Among those who have 
distinguished themselves by diligent examination, 
and fearless exposure, of existing defects in the 
la,v, js. tlie gentleman, whose work is now before 



ui ; which follows so quickly on the success of his 
first essay, that we may anticipate further fruits 
of his assiduity and habits of research. 

Our readers will remember that, in our review 
of MrParkes's ' History of the Court of Chancery,' 
(not yet concluded,) we have drawn attention to 
the general use and abuse of Courts of Equity. 
We shall not, therefore, observe on this part of 
Mr. Cooper's book, but pass at once to the two 
other branches of which be treats — the Jurisdic- 
tion of the House of Lords and the Court of Com- 
missioners of Bankrupt, and even these subjects 
we can note but cursorily : many volumes nave 
been written on each, and the subjects appear to 
be yet unexhausted. 

It Is probably unknown to many even of our pro- 
fessional readers, that the appellate jurisdiction of 
the House of Lords is founded in usurpation ; that 
such usurpation was, at one time, warmly con- 
tested by the Lower House of Parliament ■ but 
that the subject was finally dropped by the Com- 
mons, when they found, that, if they succeeded in 
rescuing the jurisdiction from the Peers, .it would 
inevitably fail into the more dangerous hands of 
the Crown. We speak of the time of the Stuarts ; 
for the interference of the Lords was revived in 
the reign of James the First, that busy intermed- 
dler with all matters, civil and ecclesiastical. In 
the present day, we should be tolerably safe from 
royal interference, and might as well expect to 
hear, that St. Louis had resumed his ancient seaf 
of justice, under the ancient oak in the forest ot 
Vinceones, as that his most gracious Majesty, King 
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George the Fourth, was hearing a s_. 
eery on the banks of Virginia Water. 

Our ancestors, however, were right - it was, in 
their time, infinitely safer to trust the administra- 
tion of the law to the ignorance of the Lords, than 
to the corruption and cupidity of the courtiers and 
favourites of the House of Stuart. 

Therefore, what the House of Peers seized by 
usurpation, and were suffered to retain from po- 
licy, they still hold, in spite of the evident absur- 
dity, both theoretical and practical, of allowing per- 
sons notoriously ignorant of the law. to sit in 
judgment on the decisions of those who have 
made it their professional study, and have been 
supposed to have been raised to the dignity of 
Judges in consideration of their proficiency. 

So absurd, indeed, is this system, that even 
Lord Redesdale, than whom there is not a more 
pertinacious stickler for the via* antiquat, has 

Sublished a pamphlet, almost every page of which 
emonstrates the defects of this jurisdiction. 
There are, on the other hand, apologists for 
this, as for every other existing institution ; and 
they rest their defence on the presence of the law 
Lords, and the occasional assistance of the Judges, 
without adverting to the necessary deduction, that, 
if these be the security, these should be the Court, 
without resorting to the surplusage of the bishop 
who reads prayers, and one or two Peers *, sum- 

• It is lingular, that, while the rules of tba House 
require some fifteen or twenty Lords to be present in 
Committees of Privilege, when they are inv " 
question of Peerage, three members are d 
dent to decide the most intricate appeals; ana oi inese 
three, unless they be law Lords, the custom is that two 
of these are not to speak, and only vote as the Chan- 
cellor or Lord-Deputy suggests. The' inconveniences 
of this method were very forcibly pointed oat by Lords 

former said I 

' It would, ha maintained, be derogating from their 
Lordships' dignity, and attended with inconvenience to 
the suitors. Three peers were to sit one day, and be 
succeeded by three others on the next He would sap- 
pose an appeal commenced on one day ; a part of it 
would be heard by the three peers who sat on that day, 
the nest day three others of their Lordships would 
have to hear its continuation, who had not heard a 
word of the opening i three others would have to bear 
soother part of the case on the earning day ; and the 
three peers who might have to decide after tha whole 
had been gone through, would lure to give Judgment 
ofwhiehthey 
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moned under a penalty to bear half a cause, which 
it may not be id their turn to decide, or to adjudi- 
cate in one which they have never heard. It is 
no defence of this most palpable defect, to say 
that the lay Peers never interfere : thev may— what 



wisdom, outvoting the Chancellor. There would 
be only one remedy, — a resort to the original na- 
ture of the appellate jurisdiction, a reversal of 
the decree by Act of Parliament. 

The following quotations from the work before 
us will illustrate our statement. 

' The Rolls of Parliament, from the time of Edward 
the First down to the end of the reign of Henry the 
Fourth, are, aa it is well known, full of judicial pro- 
ceedings; but, after that period, we find no trace of 
the Parliament having eiercised jurisdiction in civil 
suits, until some time after the accession of James the 
First. During the early part of that reign, the Lords 
eiercised, without scruple, an appellate jurisdiction 
over common law suits, but under the delegation of 
writs of error issued by the Crown, authorising them 
to adjudicate the particular case ; and it is remarkable 
that they then thought they had no power to exercise 
an appellate jurisdiction over decrees in Equity, upon a 
petition presented to themselves ; and a Committee, 

S pointed to investigate tie subject, reported that 
■rt waa no precedent of the exercise of jurisdiction 
by the Lords over Equity decrees, except under the 
authority of some writ, commission, indorsement of 
petition, or other act emanating from the Crown. 
Towards the end of the reign of James the First, the 
Lords appear, however, frequently to have adjudicated 
between party and party, ou original petitions of com- 
plaint presented to themselves, where the matter in 
dispute bad never been discussed before soy inferior 
tribunal ; and yet they forebore from assuming upon 
such petitions the right to eiamine Equity decrees ; 
aud the usual mode of impugning the Chancellor's 
judgments seems to have been to procure a commission 
from the Crown, directed to certain Lords or J udgea to 
review them, or to reverse them by a Bill brought into 
Parliament for that purpose. In one case, towards the 
close of this reign, a remonstrant c was made against 
the exercise by tbe Lords of appellate jurisdiction over 
an Equity Order upon a petition to themselves; and 
they acquiesced in the validity of the objection, and ob- 
tained a commission from the Crown, to triable them 
to review a particular case. 

' The first direct petition from an Equity decree, 
and the first Order of tbe Lords, reversing an Equity 
decree upon such petition, without any authority de- 
legated to them by the Crown, are stated bv Lord Hale 
to be in the year 1640, during the sitting of the Long 
Parliament, in tbe time of the Commonwealth. Lord 
Hale, if I recollect right, observes, that the trouble of 
the times caused parties to throng to the House of 
Lords upon all occasions ; and the Lords were induced, 
from the difficulty the suitors at that time experienced 
in obtaining relief in the ordinary tribunals, to extend 
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bad only heard the concluding part, flow was it pos- 
sible that Strict justice could be done by such a mode of 
administering it? But it might be said, that the 
Speaker, or the individual to fill that office, would be 
acquainted with the whole of the circumstances of the 
case. That might he ; but, be not being a peer, could 
only give bis opinion at the desire of the peers present ; 
and then what would it amount to .' — tbat the decision 
would not be that of their Lordships, but of the indi- 
vidual who had heard the case. This mode of pro- 
ceeding would, he contended, be most uusatisfactoryjto 
the public, and highly derogatory from their Lordships ' 
character, as constituting tbe highest Court of Appeal, 
It was said, that the attendance of their Lordships to 
these hearings should be eompulaory. He could un- 
derstand tbe justice of that principle, if the same Lords 
were obliged to hear the whole of one case ; but he 
could not understand it, when three Lords were to hear 
one part, and three other Lords were to decide upon 
that which they had not heard. According to fiis r.ew 
plan, three of their Lordships were to be brought by 
compulsion from distant parts of the kingdom, from 
their local duties, to act a part in the most ridiculous 
farce that ever was thought of. If he bad not heard 
tbe very solemn manner in which this proposition was 
introduced by the noble Earl at tbe head of bis Ma- 
jesty's Government, he should bave believed that it 
was intended to satirise and ridicule their Lordships' 
priviteges.'— Pp. 203, 204. 



the exercise of their jurisdiction, both original and ap- 
pellate, beyond all former limits ; and he argues, tbat 
Orders made by the House, during a period of general 
anarchy, when every Member of the Legislative body 
was disjointed, ought not to be . drawn into precedents 
for future times ; and, indeed, if the Acts of the Long 
Parliament are to be cited as examples, , they would 
first prove that the Lords had inherent In item the 
privilege of exercising the judicial functions in almost 
every case, and, in the next place, that the order of 
the peerage did not exist as a component part of the 
Legislature. 

' Little seems to be known as to the judicature in 
Parliament from the abolition of the Regal office and tbe 
Hoose of Peers until the Restoration. Cromwell ap- 
pears to have seen the absurdity of a Court whose 
members were ignorant of the law they were to admi- 
nister ; and it is conjectured that the ordinary mode of 
examining judgmenta and decrees of the Courts of Law 
and Equity, was by issuing writs of errors and com- 
missions, delegating to particular persons authority for 
that purpose. The ordinance, however, for regulatinj 
and limiting the jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery 
already mentioned, gave a very satisfactory appeal from 
the decisions of that tribunal, by granting the privilege 
of a rehearing before the Lord Chancellor or Lord 
Keeper, joined by six Judges, of whom two were di- 
rected to be taken out of each of the three great Com- 
mon Law Courts, and of whom also one was to be a 
chief justice or chief baron. 

' In the great case of Skinner and tbe East India 
Company, the Lords claimed the right to adjudicate 
between party and party in the first instance, and not 
by way of appeal. The votes of tbe House of Com- 
mons, however, soon proclaimed to tbe people of Eng- 
land, that the exercise by the Lords of original juris- 
diction in civil causes was an usurpation. The ease of 
Skinner and the East India Company ended in a com- 
promise between the two Houses \ but such a termina- 
tion of the contest waa a blow fatal to the claim of the 
Lords, and they have ever since relinquished tbe exer- 
cise of original jurisdiction in civil causes. 

' In tbe fourth session of the Long Parliament of 
Charles the Second, a new quarrel of the two Houses 
arose on another branch of judicature, and the event 
was different. The great question in this dispute waa 
respecting the appellate jurisdiction exercised by the 
Lords over decrees in Equity, upon a mere petition 
presented to themselves ; and the House of Commons 
came to a determination that the Lords had no such 
privilege as they claimed, and passed a Resolution, that 
any pern/a soliciting, pleading, or proitcutmg any appeal 
again* any Commoner of England be/an the Himt, of 
Lordi, laould be deemed and taken a betrayer of the 
righli and liberties of the people of England, and ihould 
be proceeded egahut accordingly. After such a resolu- 
tion, it may seem extraordinary that the Lords have 
been left in quiet possession of this privilege ; but, the 
King siding with the Commons, the latter began to open 
their eyes to the consequences of their depriving the 
Lords of appellate jurisdiction over Equity, which 
would be a return of such jurisdiction to Commissioners 
named by the King, whose decision would be final, 
unless the entire Parliament interfered aa the Court 
of last resort The Commons, therefore, seemed to 
have thought they had done enough for the public weal 
by securing a victory over the claims of tbe Lords to 
original jurisdiction in civil suits ; and that, however 
unfounded their claim to appellate jurisdiction over 
Equity decrees might be in principle, it was rather an 
affair between the King and the Lords than between 
the Lords and the Commons, — and that to gain a vic- 
tory over the Lords on this point would be only to win 
a prize for theCrown, under circumstances which made 
it more safe for the Constitution that the power should 
continue with the Peerage.' — Pp. 150, 157. 

The author, however, cornea to the conclusion 
that it ia too late to question their jurisdiction ; 
and we also are ready to admit, that, in law as in 
politics, a certain term of usurpation must be 
understood to constitute legitimacy. 

' The resolution of the House of Commons, in the 
year 1675, that any person soliciting, pleading, or pro- 
secuting any appeal against any commoner of England, 
from any Court of Equity, before the House of Lords, 
should be deemed and taken a betrayer of tbe rights 
and liberties of the people of England, and should 
be proceeded against accordingly, baa never been re- 
scinded ; but there has been too long an acquiescence 
both of the Crown and the Commons in the appellate 
jurisdiction of tbe Lords over Equity decrees upon a 
mere petition to themselves, to admit of that jurisdic- 
tion being now called in question ; and, indeed, several 



Acts of Parliament have been passed, which must be 
taken to acknowledge tbat the House of Lords are fully 
entitled to the privilege they enjoy. 

' 1 1 is not with the remotest notion of raising any 
doubt as to tbe right of the Lords to exercise the ap- 
pellate jurisdiction over Equity decree* in the manner 
in which they now do, that the foregoing narratioD fa 



system than that the Lords should divest to ._,__ 
of the appellate jurisdiction, anil tBe sanit should be 
conferred on a tribunal composed of judges' Versed la 
the lawa which they are called Upon to "administer. — 
Pp. 161, 161. . . ' ■ .1 ' 

The constitution of the Court of Commissioners 
of Bankrupts, is * question of took immediate 
popular interest, and accordingly then have been 
numerous discussions and many publ>eat«wM on 
the subject, all of which tend to the uoajclnsion 
that tbe system now pursued Is mat defective in 
theory, most expensive in practice, and uig-Uy in- 
jurious to the commerce of the co un t ry . 

Mr. Cooper elates, and we believe correctly, 
that of the Commissioners themselves, all the be* t- 
informed, and certainly all who have published on 
the subject, are hostile to the existing 1 jurisdic- 
tion, and most especially to that part of It which 
allows parties to choose their own judrw as is the 
case in Country Commissions. 

We concur in the opinion, that 

' When esses of bankmptcv were rare, 1 traigbt have 
it- to commit then to theyattdsEtmn of 
that claas of 




lining W 
all which would be batter emsaled by p 
therefore, mora experienced aad coaipewf I d Miners. 
He mentioned this, because he believed the paaaaat'tuM 
to be peculiary fitted to the consolidation of tha dis- 
persed jurisdiction ; the business of bukraptoy sod 
insolvency, for instance, might be fairly unit«d under 
one Court., He wished to be understood,, thMiu imput- 
ing great 'defects to the existing practice, his wonder 
was, that they were no mare considerable. The system 
wanted connection, it waa disjointed into parts, having 
no mutual relation or control. The Lord Chancellor 
had, indeed, a nominal superintendence over the whole, 
but it was merely nominal ; for it waa ouly in extreme 
cases the parties would be at tbe trouble and expense of 
applying to him. The commissioners, the solicitors, 
and the bankrupt office, were independent powers, 
without check upon each other. The messengers also 
were independent of the commissioners, and generally 
looked to the solicitors for their directions. He bad 
considered the subject, and, among. many plans, ha 
thought that the constitution of regular local or pro- 
vincial Courts, which might combine the jurisdiction of 
bankruptcy and insolvency with other objects of juris- 
prudence, would be the most beneficial.'— Pp. 31 1, 312. 

Against such a proposition, however, a fearful 
host of interest is arrayed; for, if Provincial 
Courts were established for this purpose, they 
would be demanded for many others, and the 
petty jurisdictions, which are a real nuisance to 
the country, would speedily be absorbed, if not 
immediately abolished. 

The enormous costs of Commissioners of Bank- 
rupt as now issued will appear from the following 
estimate, the two firft Items being from a Par- 
liamentary return, and the two Inst very con. 
siderably understated. 



1823. 

Patentee and his Officers . . 
Lord Chancellor and his Officers 
London Commissioners . . . 

Country r 



16,176 II 

12,601 6 

28,000 

28,000 « 



64,777 17 9 
To Ibis must be added messengers' aud eolici- 

tors'bills, which, on two thousand Commissions, 

would amount, up to the third meeting tinder 

each, to above 150,0007. 
Mr. Montague calculates that the annual loss 

to creditors, from the m&l-adminjntration of 4*n> 
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property of bankrupts, cannot be estimated at less 
than 200,000/. a-ye»r, exclusive of the costs of 
commissions. And yet this system universally 
complained of is kept up for the sake of one great 
ainecurist, (Lord Thurlow.) some trifling fees to 
the Chancellor,* collected at considerable ex- 
pense by his officers; and for the sake of the po- 
tronage of aerenty appointments of about 300/. a- 
y ear each. 

Many plana have been .'published, at different 
times, for amending the jurisdiction ; one as far 
bBcks*.,Lr&%bySirJaiBCsBlanilB«rgess; others 
by Mr. Montague, who takes the lead in this 
branch of business, iu sis' several pamphlets and 
examination*} -Mr, Fonbiso»q«e gave, to a Com- 
mittee of the City of London, a detailed system 
of Loadow and Provincial Courts, with estimates 
of their i probable costs ; from all these it appears 
that Utile more than, half the present expenses 
would maintain a. better establishment ; and in the 
latter it is shown that existing officers might be 
compensated without any additional burthi 
the, country. We do not inouire here which will 
be the best of the projected alterations; but of 
this we are quite sure, that the very worst of them 
would be an improvement on the present system ; 
Mr. Cooper, combining several of these plans, 
comes to this conclusion : 

' All commission! which issue within one hundred 
miles of .London, should be directed to the London 
commissioners, sod a barrister should be named in dif- 
ferent prowneial towns, at a more remote distance from 
the metcopoluvlo whom all the commiaakiDS to be 
executed in, unt town, and within a certain district 
around it* shesW be .addressed. 

' I would ssst, hawtrer, give these barristers a mora 
exteniivw -pwisriictioti thaa that which the cotumis- 
■iunanat present posses*. The new bankruptcy tri- 
bunal shoald havs the necisie-n of the petitions arising 
out of aa— tr) commissions, in like manner as the 
Jjora-Chaarellor and Vice-Cbnncellor have at present. 
•Tte-paMof the arrangement proposed, which presents 
the most difficulty, Is the mode of remunerating these 
commissioners. It is a subject upon which 1 feel very 
unwilling to express any opinion, without possessing 
further Information than I have as yet been able to 
acquire. I shall merely remark, that It is not impro- 
bable, if a proper choice were made, that barristers 
appointed to permanent sitnations, with the publicity 
and the responsibility attending all their proceedings, 
would give so great satisfaction in the administration 
of bankrupt cases, that they would be found useful for 
the transaction of other judicial business, and possibly 
make the foundation of regular and efficient local tri- 
bunals, the want of which has been long so grievously 
felt. Whenever such a measure is earned into effect, 
they should receive salaries out of the public treasury, 
suitable to the importance of their new duties ;. and, in 
the mean time, 1 can suggest no better scheme to com- 
peusate them for their labours as Commissioners of 
Bankrupt, than that the fees payable on the different 
commissions should be collected into a common fund, 
out of which they should receive fixed yearly sums. 
The total amount of adequate salaries for the requisite 
number of permanent commission era would fall short 
of tbe fees paid to the country commissic 
tLe present system.'— Pp. 393-396. 

Wc heartily hope that this subject will be forced 
on the attention of Parliament, notwithstanding 
any disinclination of the higher powers to enter- 
tsani*. - - 

EOPAJJILLA'S VOTAM. 

The Fovagt of Captain PopawiO*. By lit Author of 
' Vhim Grty.' 12mo. pp. 243. Colburn. Lou- 
don, 1828. 

This little satire is apparently designed to be 
a book of what is enlleattywf reading; bnt it is 
melancholy to find that the author should some- 
times lose sight of his object, by becoming un- 



warrantably heavy. The first portion of the book 
is, to our taste, the best — the description of the 
Isle of Fantauue, and the arrival of Popanilla in 
the great city of Hubbabnb, or London, are 
very cleverly conceived, and produce much amuse- 
ment. In most of the lighter themes, and when 
only the arms of playful ridicule arc to be melded, 
the author is particularly happy. He touches 
upon his subject with much felicity, and seldom 
loses his aim ; but, to the higher attainments of 
strong satire and powerful sarcasm, he can lay 
but lew claims. Perhaps he has had Swift in 
j in choosing, the allegorical form to convey 
his lesson; but, to accomplish the difficult task 
with complete success, he ought to have been 
endowed with the same abundant wit and robust 
humour which so strongly mark the satires of 
the Dean of St. Patrick. Some of the allegories 
in the book are rather dull and too obscure : we 
are, indeed, rather apprehensive that most readers 
would have been thankful for a key at the eud of 
the volume. Besides, whenever the author at- 
tempts to take up the cudgels for political skir- 
mish, the raps are almost sure to fall upon hi: 
own head. What his notions of free constitutions 
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assuredly, every mat 
common sense, will < 
the following observn 
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with a moderate share of 
ill in question the justice of 



• It is fair to stata that his Lordship's own share Is 
so small that we cannot impute his desire of retaining 
this jurisdiction to pecuniary motives. As to Lord 
Thurlow, it would evidently lie totter to rote him 7,000/. 
n -year at once, thso suffer him to collect that sum from 
insolvent estates, at an expense of nearly fifty per 



til half of the nation 
prisoned.' 

But perhaps we are attaching more importance 
to this agreeable trifle than the author himself 
ever thought of. We will, therefore, hasten to the 
more pleasing part of our duty, by presenting our 
readers with an extract, to show the author's 

: cut its way with Increased rapidity; and, 

had recovered himself sufficiently to make 
even an ejaculation, he found himself at the side of a 
quay. Some amphibious creatures, whom he supposed 
to be mermen, immediately came to his assistance, 
rather stared at his serpent-skin coat, and then helped 
him op the steps. Popanilla was instantly 

' " Who are you ?" said one. 

' " What arc yon ?" asked another. 

' " Who is it ?" exclaimed a third. 

' " What is it !" screamed a fourth. 

1 " My friends, I am a man !" 

' " A man 1" said the women ; " are yon aura you 
are a real man ?" 

' " He must be a sea-god !" said the females. 

' " She must be a sea- goddess," said tbe males. 

' "A Triton!" maintained the women. 

' "A Nereid!" argued tbe men. 

■ " It Is a great fish !" said the boys. 

' Thanks to the universal Linguist, Captain Popa- 
nilta, under these peculiar circumstances, was more 
loquacious than could have been Captain Parry. 

'" Good people! you see before you the most injured 
of human beings." 

' This announcement instantly inspired general en- 
thusiasm. The women wept, the men shook hands 
with him, and all the boys huzzaed. Popanilla pro- 

' " Actuated by the most pure, the most patriotic, 
the moat noble, the most enlightened, and the most 
useful sentiments, I aspired to ameliorate the condition 
of my fellow-men. To thia grand object 1 hare sacri- 
ficed all that makes life delightful : 1 have lost my sta- 
tion in society, my taste for dancing, my popularity 
with the men, my favour with the women ; and last, 
but, ohl not least, (excuse this emotion,) I have lost 
a very particular lock of hair. In one word, my 
friends, you see before you — banished, mined, and 
unhappy — tbe victim of a despotic sovereign, 
rapt aristocracy, and a misguided people." 

' No sooner had he ceased speaking, than Popanilla 
really imagined that he had only escaped the dangers 
of sedition and the sea, to expire by less hostile, 
though not less effective, means. To be strangled was 
not much better than to be starved : and certainly 
with half a dozen highly respectable females clinging 
round bis neck, be was not reminded, forthe first time 
in his life, what a domestic bow-strlnr is an affectionate I 



i an agony of suffocation, he thought very 
arms, although the admiration of ihe men 
bad already, in his imagination, separated those useful 
members from his miserable body ; and had it not been, 
for some justifiable kicking and plunging, the vene- 
ration of the ingenuous and surrounding youth, which 
manifested itself by their active exertions to divide his 
singular garment into relics of a martyr of liberty, 
would soon have effectually prevented the ill-starred 
Popanilla from being again mistaken for a Nereid. 
Order was at length restored, and a committee of eight 
appointed to regulate the visits of the increasing mob, 
' The arrangements were most judicious ; tbe whole 
populace was marshalled into ranks ; classes of twelve 
persons were allowed consecutively to walk past 
tbe victim of tyranny, corruption, and ignorance; 
and each person had the honour to toncli his fiu- 

Etr. During this proceeding, which lasted a few 
ours, an influential personage generously offered to 
receive the eager subscriptions of the assembled thou- 
sands. Even the boys subscribed ; and, ere six hours 
bad passed since his arriral as n costless vagabond in 
this liberal city, Captain Popanilla found himself a per- 
son of considerable income. 

'The receiver of the subscriptions, while be crammed 
Popanilla's serpent-skin pockets full of gold pieces, at 
tbe same time kindly offered the stranger to introduce 
him to an hotel. Popanilla, who was quite beside 
himself, could only bow his assent, and mechanically 
accompanied his conductor. When he bad regained 
his faculty of speech, he endeavoured, in wandering 
sentences of grateful incoherency, to express his deep 
sense of this unparalleled liberality. " ft was an ex- 
cess of generosity, iu which mankind could never bare 
before indulged!" 

'"By no means!" said his companion, with great 
coolness ; " far from this being an unparalleled 
affair, I assure yon it is a matter of hourly occurrence : 
make your mind quite easy. You are probably not 
aware that you are now living in the richest and the 
most charitable country in the world !" 

'"Wonderful!" said Popanilla; "and what is tbe 
name, may I ask, of this charitable city. ?" 

' " Is it possible," said his companion, with a faint 
smile, " that you are ignorant of the great city of 
Hubbabub— the largest city, not only that exists, but 
that ever did exist, and the capital of the Island of 
Vraibleusia, the most famous island, not only that is 
known, but that ever was known I " 

' While he was speaking, they were accosted by a 
man upon crutches, who, telling them in a broken 
that he had a wife and twelve children dependent 
. support, supplicated a little charity. Popanilla 
loutto empty part of his pocketfuls into the men- 
u's cap, but his companion repressed his unphilo- 
sophical facility. " By no means!" said. his friend, 
who, turning round to the beggar, advised him, in a 
mild voice, to work; calmly adding, that, if he pre- 
sumed to ask charity again, he should certainly bare 
him bastinadoed. Then" they walked on. 

Popanilla's attention was so distracted by the va- 
riety, the number, the novelty, and the noise of the 
objects which were incessantly hurried upon his obser- 
vation, that be found no time to speak ; and, as his 
companion, though exceedingly polite, was a man of 
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civilised person is ever seen here ; ani 
cause of civil and religious liberty fortunately c 
me to the water-side to-day, I should have los< 
opportunity of showing bow greatly 1 ei 
man who has suffered so severely in the chum: «i no- 
tional amelioration." 

'" Sir ! " said Popanilla, " your approbation is the 
only reward which I ever shall desire for my exertions. 
You will excuse me for not quite keeping up with 
you ; bnt the fact is, my pockets are so stuffed with 
cash, that the action of my legs is greatly impeded." 

' " Credit me, my friend I that you are suffering from 
an inconvenience which, you will not long experience 
in Huhbabub. Nevertheless, to remedy it at present, 
I think the best thing we can do is to buy a purse.'.'. 

' Tlvv vrnrdinrlv entered a shoo where such an 
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article might be round, and taking up a small Bark , for 
Popanilla ini very rich, his companion inquired its 
price, which be m informed was four crowns. No 
sooner had (he desired information been given, than 
the proprietor of the opposite shop rushed in, and 
offered him the same article for three crowns. The 
original merchant, not at all surprised at the intrusion, 
and not the least apologising for hia former extortion, 
then demanded two. His rival, being more than hia 
match, he courteously dropped upon his knee, and 
to accept the article gratis, for 



the purchaser, not only to receive his article as a gift, 
but also the compliment of a crown inside. 

' " What a terrible cheat the first merchant must 
hare been ! " said the puzzled Popanilla, aa they pro- 
ceeded on their way. 

' " By no means I " said his calm companion ; " the 
purse was sufficiently cheap, even at four crowns. This 
is not chealery, this is competition ! " 

' "What a wonderful nation, then, this must be, where 

Su not only getpurses gratis, but even well loaded! 
bat use, then, is ail this heavy gold? It is a tremen- 
dous trouble to carry ; — I will empty the bag into this 
kennel, for money surely can be of no use in a city 
where, when in want of cash, you have only to go into 
a shop and buy a purse 1 " 
' " Your pardon!" said his companion ; " far from 
is being the case, Vraibleusia is, without doubt, the 



' " My good friend ! " said his companion, " I really 
am the last person in the world to answer questions. 
All that I know is, that really this country is extremely 
dear, and that the only way to get things cheap, is to 
encourage Competition." 

1 Here the progress of the companions was impeded 
for some time by a great crowd, which had assembled 
to catch a glimpse of a man who was to fly off a steeple, 
but who bad not yet arrived. A chimney-sweeper ob- 
served to a scientific friend, that probably the density 
of the atmosphere might prevent the intended volila- 
tion ; and Popanilla, who, having read almost aa many 
pamphlets as the observer, now felt quite at boon 
cecdingly admired the observation. 

' " He must be a very superior man, this gentleman 
in black ! " said Popanilla to his companion. 

'"By no means! be is of the very lowest el 
society. But you are probably not aware, thatyc 
in the moat educated country in the world!" 
< " Delightful 1 " aaid Popanilla. 
' The captain Was exceedingly desirous of witnessing 
die flight of the Vraiblensian Dasdalua, but his friend 
advised their progress. This, however, was not very 
easy ; and Popanilla, animated, for the moment, by his 
natural aristocratic disposition, and emboldened by his 
superior site aud strength, began to clear hia way in a 
manner which was more cogent than logical The 
chimney-sweeper and his comrades were soon in arms, 
and Popanilla would certainly have been killed or 
ducked by this very superior man and his friends, had 
it not been for the mild remonstrance of his conductor, 
and the singular appearance of bis costume. 

' " What could have induced you to be so very im- 
prudent?" said hia rescuer, when they bad escaped 
from the crowd. 

' " Truly," said Popanilla, " I thought that in a 
country where you may bastinado the wretch who 
presumes to ask you for alms, there could surely be 
no objection to my knocking down the scoundrel who 
dared to stand in my way. 

aaid his friend, slightly elevating 
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* " I do not exactly understand yon ; whaV'is tbii 
freedom ) " 

' *■ Mr good friend 1 I really am the last person ii 
the world to answer questions. Freedom is, in ont 
word — Liberty : a kind of thing which you foreigners 
never can understand, and which mere theory can 
make no man undei stand. When you have 
the Island a few weeks, all will be quite clear 
In the mean time, do as others do, and never knock 



John Franklin, Captain R.N., FJt.S„ Sfc. and Com- 
mander of the Expedition. Including an Account of 
the Pragma of a Detachment to the Eastward. By 
John Richardson, M.I}., I.R.S., F.L.S., tyc. Surgcim 
and NataraUtt te Ike Expedition, Illuttratrd Kith 
Plata and Map*. 2 vols., 4to. Murray. London. 
1828. 

The sympathy excited in the public mind by 
the Polar expeditions, has rendered the narrative 
of the undertaking a work of deep and universal 
interest. The former publications of the indivi- 
duals who conducted the enterprises were received 
with the most anxious curiosity, and are now 
placed ai valuable additions to our national col- 
' i of voyages and travels. The present nar- 
of Captain Franklin is little less interesting 
than the former accounts, and abounds in infor- 
mation of the most valuable kind. The expedi- 
tion, it will be remembered by our readers, get 
out in February, 1825. The party proceeded to 
New York, and from thence to Methye River, 
where it joined a detachment sent forward with 
provisions, on the 29th June. It was from this 
point, the enterprise was considered as comm 
cing. The official instructions given to Capt 
Franklin were, that, having established his winter 
quarters on the Western side of the Great Bear 
Lake, he should, early in the spring of 
ceed down Mackenzie River, so as to avail himself 
of the first breaking up of the ice in the Polar 
Sea, for his voyage along the coast to Icy Cap< 
Captain Franklin was also further directed, o 
arriving; at the mouth of the Mackenzie, to de 

SatchDr. Richardson and Mr. Kendall to explore 
e coast between this and theCopper-MineRiver. 
From Methye River, the party, accordingly, pro- 
ceeded to Fort Chipewyan, and from thence to the 
Mackenzie River. Several curious circumstances 
are recorded as having occurred, even in this early 
part of the journey, particularly the meeting 
with two old copper-Indians, with whom Captain 
Franklin had formed an intimacy on a former oc- 
casion, and who now declared their determination 
to cease all wars with their enemies, that they 
might co-operate with the expedition. Having 
arrived at Fort Norman sooner than could have 
been expected. Captain Franklin found lie had 
r six weeks of open weather remaining, and 
accordingly resolved on a voyage to the sea. The 
narrative of this little additional enterprise is 
highly entertaining, as it presents, in a very rapid 
detail, most of the incidents and objects which 
may be expected to occur in a more important 
voyage of discovery. Passing over the previous 
parts of the account, we shall extract the descrip- 
tion which the Commander of the expedition tuts 
given, of the scene which followed the successful 
termination of the undertaking. The little in- 
cident which appealed so forcibly to the personal 
feelings of Captain Franklin, is very afieetingly, 
though slightly, alluded to : 

' In the morning of the 15th the wind blewa gale, as 
it had done through the night, and every object waa 
obscured by a thick fog. About six. a.m. we took ad- 
vantage of a temporary abatement of the wind to cross 
over to some higher land on the eastern side, which we 
bad seen the preceding evening, appearing like islands. 
Owing to the thickness of the fog, we were guided 
in our course at starting solely by the compass. When 
' ' -' ' — "of the river, the gale returned 

and its i 

h high wi 

the boat took in a good deal of water. The fog now 
cleared away, and the three eminences, mistaken for 
islands, were ascertained to be conical hummocks, 
rising above the low eastern shore. We pushed for the 
nearest, and landed a short distance from its base at 
eight a.m. On going to the summit of this eminence, 
in the expectation of obtaining the bearings of several 
distant points, we were a little disappointed to find 
that only the low shores of Pitt Island were visible, ex- 
tending from S.E. to WJJ.W., though we were repaid 
for our visit by observing two moos* dear quatth/ 



from us. Mr. Kendall hastened down to despatch 
Baptiste in pursuit of them, who returned an hour 
afterwards to inform as that be had wounded one, 
which be had been prevented from following by the 
loss of his powder-horn. As there was no. possibility 
of our getting forward until the gale abated, Baptiste 
and Augustus were .sent out to hunt, there being num- 
erous tracks of moose and rein deer in the neigfc- 
lurhood of the tent. I also despatched Mr. Kendall, 
ith two seamen, to walk some distance into the in- 
rior, and endeavour to clear up the doubt whether 
t were upon the main shore, or upon an island. The 
astronomical observations obtained at the encampment 
place it in latitude 69° 3' 45" N., longitude 135° 44' 
57" W. A tide-pole was pnt up immediately on our 
landing, and we perceived the water to rise about three 
inches in the course of the forenoon, and to fall the 
same quantity in the evening. The temperature of the 
air did not exceed forty-eight degrees all this day ! " 
when In the river, it used to vary from 55° to 70°. 
Mr. Kendall came back in the evening, bringing tbe 
agreeable intelligence that be had assisted in killing 
a female moose and her calf, and that Augustus had 
shot a rein-deer. Some men were sent to carry" Hie 
meat to tbe borders of a river which Mr. Kendall had 
discovered, while the boat went round to its entrance 
about one mile from tbe encampment. They returned at 
sunset Many geese and ducks were seen by our 
hunters. Throughout tbe whole of Mr. Kendall's 
walk, of twelve or fourteen miles, be* saw only the 
same kind of flat land covered with the dwarf willow 
and the moose-berry plant, as was discovered from the 
tent, except one small lake, and the river that has 
been mentioned , issuing from it. 

'The atmosphere was so thick on the morning of 
tbe lfitb as to confine our view to a few yards ; we 
therefore remained at the encampment till the sun had 
sufficient power to remove the fog : temperature of tbe 
air 39°. Embarking at eleven A.M., we continued our 
course along tbe shore of Ellice Island, until we found 
its coast trending southward of east There we landed, 
and were rejoiced at the sea-like appearance to the 
northward. This point is in latitude 69° 14' N., lon- 
gitude 135° 57' W., and forms the north-eastern en- 
trance to the main channel of the Mackeriiie River, 
which, from Slave Laketo this point, is one thousand 
and forty-five miles, according to our surrey. An 
as now discovered to the N.K., looking blue 
distance, towards which tbe boat was imme- 
diately directed. The water, which, for the but eight 
miles, had been very shallow, became gradually deeper, 
and of a more green colour, though still fresh, even 
when wc had entirely lost eight of the eastern land. 
In the middle of the traverse, we were caught by a 
strong contrary wind, against which our crews cheer- 
fully contended for five hours, though drenched by the 
spray, and even by the waves which came into the boat- 
Unwilling to return without attaining tbe object of our 
search, when tbe strength of the rowers was nearly 
exhausted, as a last resource, tbe sails were set double- 
reefed, and our excellent boat mounted over tbe waves in 
the most buoyant manner. Ao opportune alteration of 
the wind enabled us, in the course of another hoar, to 
fetch into smoother water, under the shelter of tbe 
island. We then pulled across a line of strong ripple 
which marked the termination of the fresh water ; that 
on the seaward side being brackish ; and in the further 
progress of three miles to tbe island, we had the inde- 
scribable pleasure of finding the water decidedly salt 

' The sun was setting as the boat touched the beach, 
and we hastened to the most elevated part of the island, 
about two hundred and fifty feet high, to look around ; 
and never was a prospect more gratifying than that 
which lav open to us. The Rocky Mountains were 
aeen from S.W. to W.jN. ; and from the latter poiot, 
round by the north, the sea appeared in all its majesty, 
entirely free from ice, and without any visible obstruc- 
tion to its navigation. Many seals, and black and 
white whales were sporting on its waves ; and the whole 
scene wss calculated to excite in our minds the most 
flattering expectations as to Our Own success, and that 
of our friends in tbe Hecla and the Fury. There were 
two groups of islands at no great distance ; to the one 
bearing south-east 1 bad the pleasure of affixing the 
name of my excellent friend and companion, Mr. Ken- 
dall, and to that bearing north-east the name of Felly 
was given, as a tribute justly due to the Governor of 
the Hudson-Bay Company, for bis earnest endeavours 
to promote the progress and welfare of the Expedition. 
A similar feeling towards my much-esteemed friend, 
Mr. Garry, the Deputy Governor of tbe Company, 
prompted me to appropriate bis a "" " --<--<-'--' 
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lion of gratitude, for all his 
Jetigable attention to the cc 



impani 
' Dur 



comfort of myself and my 

During our absence the men had pitched the tent 
on the beach, and I tamed the silk union-flog to be 
hoisted, which my deeply 'lamented wife had made and 
presented to me, as a parting gift. Under the express 
injunction that it was not to be unfurled before the 
Eipeditlon reached the sea. I will not attempt to de- 
scribe my emotions u it expanded to the breeze — how- 
ever natural, and, for the moment, irresistible, I felt 
that it was my duty to ■oppress them, and (hat 1 bad 
no right, by an indulgence of my own Borrows, to cloud 
the animated countenances of my companions. Join- 
ing, therefore, with the best grace that I could com- 
mand, in the general excitement, I endeavoured to re- 
turn, with corresponding cheerfulness, their warm con- 
Ctulations on baring thus planted the British flag on 
i remote island of the Polar Sea. 

' Some spirits, which had been saved for the occa- 
sion, were tuned to the men ; sod with three fervent 
cheers they drank to the health of our beloved Mo- 
narch, and to the continued success of our enterprise. 
Mr. Kendall and 1 had also reserved a little of our 
brandy, in order to celebrate this interesting event : but 
Baptiste, in bis delight of beholding- the sea, had set 
before us some salt water, which having been mixed 
with the brandy before the mistake was discovered, we 
were reluctantly obliged to forego the pretended 
draught, and to nse It in the more classical form of a 
libation, poured on the ground. 

' Baptiste, on discovering that he had actually 
reached the ocean, stuck bis feathers in his bat, and 
cxultingly exclaimed, " Now that lam one of the 
Oeiu dt la mcr, you shall see how active I will be, and 
bow I will crow over the Gem du nard," the name by 
which the Athabascar voyagers are designated. No 
fresh water was found on Garry Island until Augustus 
discovered a small lake, the streams that poured down 
from the cliffs being as salt as the sea. The tempera- 
ture of the sea water was 51° ; the fresh water we had 
left five miles from the island 55° ; and that of the air 
52°.— Vol. i. pp. 33—37. 

Our next extract is taken from Mr. Drom- 
mond's account of his operations during his sepa- 
ration from Captain Franklin. The greatest praise 
is due to him for the perseverance and energy 
with which he carried on his designs; and men of 
science owe agreat debt of gratitude to him for the 
pains he took in exploring regions which very few 
nut himself would have had the resolution to visit, 
much less the hardihood, to expose themselves to 
the dangers and fatigue he suffered during a pro- 
tracted stay. It is pleasing to read the testimony 
of true comrade-like affection and respect which 
Captain Franklin has paid him in speaking of 
his labours. The best proof of its being richly 
deserved may be fonnd in the following : 

■ " I remained at Cumberland House about six weeks 
after the departure of Captain Back and Mr. Kendall, 
in June, 1826, when the Company's boats with the 
.brigade of traders for the Columbia, arriving from 
York factory ; I accompanied them up the Saskatche- 
wan River two hundred and sixty miles to Carlton 
House. The unsettled stste of tic Indians in that 
neighbourhood rendering excursions over the plains 
very unsafe, I determined on proceeding with the bri- 
gade aa far aa the Rocky Mountains. We left Carlton 
House on the 1st of September, and seached Edmon- 
ton, which is about four hundred miles distant, on the 
20th of the same month. Sandy plains extend without 
material alteration the whole way, and there is, a 
uoeutl y, little variety in the vegetation ; indeed. 



of examining the country carefully, baring performed 
the greater part of the journey on foot After a halt 
of two days at Edmonton, we continued our route one 
hundred miles farther to Fort Assinaboyn on the Red 
Deer River, one of the branches of the Athepescow. 
This part of the journey was performed with horses 
through a swampy and thickly wooded country, and 
the path waa so bad, that it was necessary to reduce 
the luggage as much aa possible, I therefore took with 
: oaly one bale of paper for drying plants, 



e of the party should travel by la 

I her, I volunteered to he one. A he 

the third day after setting out, rem 
very fatiguing, and the country being thickly wooded 
and very swampy, our horses were rendered useless be- 
fore we hsd travelled half the distance. 

' " We reached the Mountains on the 14th, and I 
continued to accompany the brigade, for fifty miles of 
the Portage-road, to the Columbia, when we met a 
hunter, whom Mr. M'Millan hired to supply me with 
food during the winter. The same gentleman having fur- 
nished me with horses, and a man to take care of them, 
I set out with the hunter and his family towards the 
Smoking River, one of the eastern branches of the 
Peace River, on which we intended to winter. My 
guide, however, loitered so much on the way, that the 
snow became too deep to admit of our proceeding to 
our destination, and we were under the necessity of 
leaving the Mountains altogether, and taking up our 
winter-quarters about the end of December, on the 
Baptiate, a stream which falls into the Red Deer 
River. During the journey, I collected a few speci- 
mens of the birds that pass the winter in the country, 
and which belong principally to the gener* tetrao and 
irrif. I also obtained a few mosses, and ou Christmas- 
day, I bad the pleasure of finding a very minute gym- 
nottomu-m, hitherto undescribed. 

' " In the winter, I felt the inconvenience of the want 
of my tent, the only shelter I had from the inclemency 
of the weather being a hut built of the branches of 
trees. Soon after reaching our wintering ground, pro- 
visions became very scarce, and the hunter and his fa- 
mily went off in quest of animals, takiug with them 
the man wbo had charge of my horses to bring 
me a supply as soon as they could procure it. I re- 
mained alone for the rest of the winter, except when 
my man occasionally visited me with meat ; and I 
found the time bangvery heavy, as I had no books, and 
nothing could be done in the way of collecting speci- 
mens of Natural History. 1 took, however, a walk 
every day in the woods to give me some practice in the 
use of snow shoes. The winter was very severe, and 
much snow fell until the end of March, when it ave- 
raged six feet in depth. In consequence of this, I lost 
one of my horses, and the two remaining ones became 
exceedingly poor. The hunter wss still more unfor- 
tunate, ten of his young colts having died. 

' " In the beginning of April, 1826, setting out for 
the Columbia Portage road, I reached, it after a fa- 
tiguing march on the sixth day, and, two days after- 
wards, bad the pleasure of meeting Mr. M'Millan, who 
brought me letters from Dr. Richardson, informing me 
of the welfare of the Expedition ; and he also placed me 
in comparatively com for la hie circumstances, by bringing 
my tent, a little tea and sugar, and some 
I remained i " 



n the Portage preparing specimens of 
of Ma*, when the brigade from tin 



me only one bale of paper for drying plants, a few 
shirts, and a blanket; Mr. M'Millan, one of the Com- 
pany's chief traders, who had charge of the brigade, 
kindly undertaking to forward the rest of my baggage 
in the ensuing spring. We left Port Assinaboyn to 
proceed up the Red Deer River to the Mountains, on the 
2d o f October : but the canoe appointed for tbjsser- 



_s Co- 
lumbia arrived. On that day the Anemone and cuxei- 
Jbka, and Ludcvitiaxa and Saxifraqa appaiitffoUa, be- 
gan to flower in favourable situations. My hunter, 
who had, in the mean time, returned to our late win- 
tering ground, now sent me word that he had changed 
his mind, and would not accompany me into the 
Mountains, as he had engaged to do. His fickleness 
deranged my plans, and I had no alternative but to re- 
main with the man who had charge of the horse need 
on the Colombia Portage, and botanize in that neigh- 
bourhood. 

' " On the 10th of August, I set out with another 
hunter, upon whom I had prevailed to conduct me to 
the Smoking River ; although, being disappointed in - 
supply of ammunition, we were badly provided. W 
travelled for several days without meeting with any 
animals, and 1 shared the little dried provisions I had 
with the hunter's family. On the 15th we killed a 
Mountain sheep, which was quickly devoured, there 
not being the smallest apprehension at the time that 
famine would overtake us — day after day, however, 
passed away without a single bead of game of any de- 
scription being seen; and the children begai ' 
plain loudly ; but the hunter's wife, a yo 
breed woman, bore the abstinence with indifference, 
although she had two infant twins at the breast On 
the 21st, we fonnd two young porcupines, which wen 
shared amongst the party, and two or three days after- 
wards, a few fine trout were caught We arrived in 
the Smoking River on the 5th of September, where 
the hunter killed two sheep, and a period was put to 
our abstinence, for, before the sheep were eaten, he 
shot several buffaloes. 

'" We proceeded along the mountains ontH the 
of September, and had reached the bead waters of the 
Peace River, when a heavy tall of snow stopped my 



collecting plants for that season. I was, however, 
very desirous of crossing the Mountains to obtain some 
knowledge of the vegetation on the Columbian River, 
and, accordingly, I commenced drying provisions to 
enable me to accompany the Columbia brigade, when 
it arrived from Hudson's Bay. I reached the Portage 
on the 9th of October, and on the 10th the brigade 
arrived, and I received letters from Captain Franklin, 
instructing me to descend in the Spring of 1827, time 
enough to rejoin the Expedition on its way to York 
Factory. It waa, therefore, necessary that I should 
ipeedily commence my return, and, haringgone with 
the brigade merely to the west-end of the Portage, I 
came back again on the 1st of November. The snow 
covered the ground too deeply to permit me to add 
much to my collections in this hasty trip over the 
mountains; but it wss impossible to avoid remarking 
the great superiority of climate on the western side of 
that lofty range. From the instant the descent towards 
the Pacific commences, there is a visible improvement 

the growth of timber, and the variety of forest trees 
greatly increases. The few mosses that I gleaned in the 
excursion were so fine, that I could not but deeply 
regret that I was unable to pass a season or two in that 
interesting region. 

' " Having packed up all my specimens, I embarked 

the Red Deer River, with. Mr. M 'Donald, one of 
the Company's officers, who Was returning from a long 
esidence on the Columbia with his family, and mud 
ined to descend the stream until we were set fast by the 
frost , I then left Mr. M 'Donald in charge of the bag- 
gage, and, proceeding on foot to Fort Assinaboyn, for 
the purpose of procuring horses, I reached it on the 
fifth day. It was several days before the horses could 
he obtained, and they were several more in travelling 
from the Port to Mr. M 'Donald, during which time 
that gentleman and his family were very abort of pro- 
visions. The relief, however, arrived very opportunely, 
and they reached the Fort in safety. After resting a few 
days, 1 set out for Edmonton, where I remained for 
some months. 

' " The winter express brought me a letter from Dr. 
Richardson, requesting me to join . him at Carlton 
House in April ; and I accordingly set Out for that 
place on snow shoes, on the 17th of March, taking 
with me single specimens of all the plants gathered on 
the mountains, lest any accident should Happen to the 
duplicates which were to come by cauoe in the spring. 
Two men with a sledge, drawn by dogs, accompanied 
me ; but the Indian inhabitants of the plains, being very 
hostile, we made a large circuit to avoid them, and did 
not reach Carlton House before the 5th of April. We 
suffered much from snow-blindness on the march ; the 
dogs failed from want of food ; we had to carry the 
baggage on our backs, and had nothing to eat for 
seven days. These sufferings were, however, soon 
forgotten in the kind welcome which I received from 
Dr. Richardson, and Mr. Prudens, the Company's 
Chief Trader at Carlton ; and the hospitable entertain- 
ment and good fare of the latter gentleman's table 
enabled me speedily to recruit my lost strength. 

* " My collections on the mountains amounted to 
about fifteen hundred species of plants, one hundred 
and fifty birds, fifty quadrupeds, and a considerable 
number of insects.' "--Vol. if., pp. 311—313. 
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flhutrntietu of Zoology i bring Reprctentationi of A'™. 1 , 
Rare, or otkervnte Remarkable SvbjecUofthe Animal 
Kingdom, drawn and coloured o/ltr Nature, tnila De- 
MCriptac Lctter-Pren. fly Jane, Wiltv*, F.R.S£., J 
Member of the Wernerian Natural History Society. 
Atlas 4io, with Coloured Plates, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Edinburgh, 1828. 

The tide of fashion, which has long been ebbing 
from the once popular study of the natural history 
of animals, has at length begun to turn ,- and the 
current is already setting in with no less rapidity 
than was so a elyexhibited in the opposite direc- 
tion of the stream . The press, always so powerful 
in its influence, has taken the lead; ana the in- 
crease of works, both of a scientific and popular 
cast, has been followed or accompanied by the 
incorporation of public societies, and increased 
attention to museums. The most distinguished. 
of the works to which we allude, is ' Cuviert] 
Animal Kingdom,' by Griffiths, distinguished for, 
its scientific accuracy no less than for its interc" 
ins; details of the habits of animals,— the only p 
of toe subject which general readers care for. . 
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SX J? rt"*" /£ "" '»<»>««ion lo Entomo- 
l«, by Kirby and Snence, wa» prior even lo this , 
work ,71 SEft' 1" P ta »d execution, to an, 
work of natural history with which we are ae 
Jtmtedi beginning by intereMing, .mu,i»g".„d 
accurate narrative, intermixed with „„,,, J 
theories and speculations; so that the reader is 
SSSiuS """^"WW the drier de,.U 
of ^nomenclature and terminology „ e brought into 
Hew. It n m tins Way that all tie sciences oiiht 
to be taught when the object is to gain proSes 
It was thus that the doqnent BubTon m Jf™C 
jojnjrr , and, had bis ^curacy and knowledge 1 ?! 
acience been equal to his entbuaiasm and hie .kill 
■n rhetorical embellishment, we might not nor 
?.?*' t",* J"* """° ""pWnofthe ncgfen 
mto which the study has latterly fallen 
v ii JM***™*"! of the Zoological Society 
followed by that of the Zoologicil Club 3 
the pubncation of the ■ Zoological Jourr," ' 
(though rather too scientific in it. generalfX 
jure,,) and of ■ Loudon-. ■ MagusbVof N^ura, 
History ■ muat be considered asTroug Sdfcitat 
of the change which is taking place in the DubhV 

a^a:t,r.n' h oV?!irF^F 

vS.c.'.irK •"W-* »"».««ticii" lv 

voted to the study, andintended to illustrate bv 
beautiful coloured figures, the most SterestiS 
• specimen. j„ the EdinVgh Mu.eun, W,„ Z 
•firectorsof the British Museum MindeS?. 
Publicatio. o, a similarplu, wekuow of noS^.! 
which woaM contribute 1 „ie to „Ll" i ; , ,' , c 2 
,i "i*?" 1 !" ■ *" "llectlon. £„ deficient 
though they be, and huddled togetler ,o « to 
man, canes to render them of little use 

We approve highly of the principles as well « 
the plan of Mr. Wil.on'. wort He'i. M,™" 
of the importance of introducing .omeihiuVnKm 
tt» a lnun.au CWnj-.. ifiS ££. 
Jdeugramg, with list, of s,noniine."i»w ™ 
very justly demgnates a. 'frequent and nnneces 

In the estenntionofhi. arduous work accord 
mgl, we find th., Mr. Wilson hi not ^det 
voured to dunnnguisb himself f„ t hi, akiS in C onT 
pounduig ,„n«ne. from hi, Greek iStW 
He is more anurous to make his readers .r 
qunintedmth the wnimali deltoeaid „ ™11 1" 
with their kindred ofthe ame dm „'orf,7 P^ 
SuTfV "*"*■*« «" Pmnao, ZeriS 

» Sluti-whS SS*.l£" I™ - » 
^■perSSd€'° i ' •^SS-SS-SSnl 

K. pt do,' , i"'S;'«Sr l f -"■—•«. 

t«te i the lmmtniv, i, TV ° b "" "■» » "at of 
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mrult.nni) feeds upon insect., a circumstance 
which doe. not accord well with th. nopuuw opi- 
S«?.K e *,"" i '* Icon * M 'WS.'n think,, 
Hi .1 ,' {""". '" "tcougly-toothed bill and 
muscular limbs, it „„„ usually p„„u. 1„,„ 
game ; and Mr. H.rsfield accordingly „ y . ,h.t ii 
Boldly ,««,. small birds. The cfrcu'ro Lat™ 
however, recorded to the last Number of ' ¥2 

l T .™!"*f"''"?P' c,, " ,r ,he & " ri " (Atolfc. 
»«»»««,,,) preying upon cock-chafers, tends, to 
part, to corroborate Timminck's opinio. 
t!™° , , h ??¥ h, J' i, " l! ™ti«S. object of the migru. 
SS. J",,V," "Plained by tkeir rapiditfof 

I»Jod, the uiabtof .', e!d,,.du" k 8 i,1;J^'i , ; 
miles The common aim Cf-'w «,'I™.7tas Wen 0? 

a minute, »nd it could fly wili 
:o r. ie [.mrl 1 . c^j <_ _ _■ a 
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^.s^'u^enr^.^Sn 

/"' "teUbmnt Mend, Mr. Audubar, of Lo.ishu* 

buraMrX f*** ""* •™ , " J "E« 1- S. 
uSSrJS commwucaled to me a si ngH L, r f « t ' 
lating to, he powers offijghtof m. oaJmeer-Jl^, 

woicn many of our birds of pasBtwe min-ato - . n H 
"»«»../« toWje* i„ & prfbawf; wuS, 
™ ?, ".*• b " e •«* b «° seen on their 

pasaage (for uutance, b,Mr. Drydeo the son of 
be poet, and by Charie. BmmSSi) md on 

.h.™h~, Africa'"' "! ""*" hm d ™"« i « " 
iner those African ewaUow. were the same as our 

nu Wit*" »»'-«nguisbed™n."uS' 
* d ;, M „* "S" »»!« .cmelybe misti„ 
and h,, more than once, witnessed the m,Jof 
.wallow, ru October and November, „ SPIouS 
S.'SB'-a Th '" '""°™. h « rem" Ed ™L3 
not build, but remained about the "eishore 

uightingales, and other.ummer vi.ittnt, £jZ?£ 

m i„ ^ "'"""' " "" »* yomur. 
lioSVP""'- ™" e « ,,d '» perceireTbMuot 
5SSL U V'"J Ie ""Itostratior,, t„ ,„Jried, 

siv. no ,c, 5 " '*'; °° „"", fcnil8 ™ d «"«■ 

suSu^er""- " e " *• "-i »- 



d «ge», but breathing by n 

pore..' 

inff » desrnbed u belonging to the rooWaik* 

*&».) ThetolwfomRirfmiVaettrbM^Jte 
a telescope, and cmable of being extended twelre. 
times tie length of it* body, this tall alio ter- 
Sif'r* T^ which form*,. 

while.the b^ofitlMUrMfiwi i* their, ad below 
the tail ietog conin^ed OMfekettifc*,^!,)^™- 10 
the hejght of the «lnAee.«f.BvcHe l«i». c5 Tas- 
sumrag the P»p» twe J ->tl.ititalli} B eirto*'- tod 
being no longer lBB ,^aBtit''i(niB(i!; , lt brektlks* 
through fourhoina placed 1 tin the nW^riiltt *f th« 
Uiorax. Whea it becotaeS a%,*SS^ c ttjbure. 
iM respiratory appanrtw, wbic.ri.trtf'ctaffiit^ M 
in other insects, of latertd ipfracleB. '■ :"' ~ 
, In taking our leave of Mt. Wasiin," W'^Unot 
but wieh him every anccess in thIsgKi2 ; iSSer^ 
taking though we regret to thinT. *at^'K- 
wnly high pnee oftV work mast confiwitto 
the libraries of the opulent. V\ 

73e W„, /..dl,, (£„,&> pM^y OaUd, Ml (4, mfr 

^-™- J. Ridgen-ay. London igajg^ 

ThUisa^Lbfc,tmper«e, 1 ™djiidio«wp M p 1 ^ 
aod hjujl be cooBidened u tlte praduc*,*, rf *4( !MM J 
uiUmately .cqu.mted witk the loalitta rith*Ve»« 
India Coi™„es «^, tierefore, fally cQ^rteJT to 
^eak « ttt&drfvn Ibe .object of^^T - 
Mr, Dwirrw, our refers perhaps kre«t 

orvHrtieBM^Weathliitea. iVe cSn 

B.«BBrai to kc ajfteMoVi* ow WertlnaW'iiuWi'' 

uS^^™uffir^' r S3 k S 

ws^oSip^gii'rr 

™.-.j MJ ,n„, eJW«k iitto , KlnuMnS 
conS, S '» "»„''"*'•'» of alawirvlmaf, .*,, . 
conjunct on with all these desirabU Onus, tW dsaaaeV 
-non ofl ae maaer «id the concB«io„ oflwiotonmt 
Mr. DwairlsasnsfKtorily f a | ThuuTto ear seiawX 
monstrau. lh« Ul theae object, « ^nawSintlt 
Uce, anj may, b, p,^^ „„ M , ihSnllSSr. 
JS IS "IS* ^"nt^, to tb. Colonies tlu^SeZ 
and with safety to the Empire ,t large. """"ea, 



1 > — ' Jimpire ar laige. 

I-ieoucluB.o.i,™ recommend this pamphlet u . 

l^wnapiata, and the mora despicable adVotMea <S 



,_.; — f™ ™ *""« i"« l«TM Of the Bnatl ii r 

K, KriJrJT " P "" "' *• Hr but one. 
in ue interior of this ormn i* ■ tiiha. _vf 1 
tbe air to th* n-.^r..- j ww » wtu ™ con»eya 

™X^ hVJ^^S "^ e-wmuiiicatei with tie at- 

«"!., till it ^ishe. to d^eTVht <knm ' 



perpetnal alarery. 
Jfc^sy'.O-MiBiw-S. Square 81 



The plan of this volume is ao -ice 
"■"■ v desirable than the n 



- PP. 447. ViatleBy. 



for the young, fa "the di4^ n . %£ ™ t^ifl^S 
gyi^isLcraercises, every thing is ssld that C! " 
9^_by ^ewlf-instractedirnpii, and the U™. 
"" ' '"' "' stksJ proMems are weD 



d the p 



. „, luuii-ud. 11 nas no sooner as. 

iJ , S'• 1 "* le ', th,,,1 Ul * » , =«J>«»terT tail dis- 

its aptwerei*. mC^M* m^SS£ 



, *- -j uauia- S^aJ-Ulclljrucrjwf 

eipenments and inathein»tie_ 

-. taken up, ought !»rer to h BTe been'ri,,™ IwSS 
-egard to such thinn generally, it .ppfe-a w,™ ^ 
with carts. In some of which the routhM sWentfi 
Forcing and Shufflmg.- We tros^ h .anther edftton 
rf -.*" "berwise •ujeful little w,A, these falenMH 
will be removed. ' ^~ •>-»»»««« 

r^^o ro 5 S ^ er .- fa* President of the Royal 
Conrt of Paris, has, it U aaid, distinctly ^e—^ 



'» finding a domicile i 
»- I sUteineiit, oSciaJly, 



fi » u taia, outincUy and iBeiij 
lis omnlon on Uw iUegiWof J.— u^s 

in France, and ha, addfesasdlii. 
J, to the archbishop tfjHT 
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PROLUSIONES VETUST.E. 



Sir Philip Sidneft Defence o/Poeiie. 

ITwas mentioned, at the commencement of ' The 
Athen-sum,' that a portion of its pages would be 
occasionally occupied with selections from the 
most carious and valuable works of old English 
Authors. The pressure of other matter which 
claimed imine.diato insertion, has hitherto pre- 
vented our fuutfljng this -design ; but in compliance 
with the wishes of same of our readers, wc have de- 
termined on .comroencmg the proposed series of 
retrospective, articles without any further dele;. 
In making our. choice of authors, or works from 
which to gwe extracts, we shall be guided hy the 
general r iuf urest .they are calculated to excite, and 
by the use they may be of in illustrating the opi- 
nions of a particular us, or the genius of conspi* 
cuous men 1 in' remarkable periods of literature. 
In doing; this, however, it must be observed that 
we do not; intend to confine ourselves to a parti- 
cular class of 'writings, but to select sometimes 
from one kind, and sometimes from another, as 
chance or our own inclination may lead us to the 
perusal. '■ 

We commence the series with a little work of 
great interest and excellency. Sir Philip Sidney's 
Tractate on Poetry contains all the peculiarities of 
that writers style, and is almost sufficient in itself 
to afford a true- eatisante of his powers and genius. 
It is strongly imbued with that gentle philosophy 
from which fcesti hie chivalry and his love of 
litcratum-iwrs derived ; and the learned spirit of 
his age iS'eqMIDy 'conspicuous in its superabund- 
ance ofrelaSsWal aljusions and quotations. After 
having Inhhortiusly mentioned the vanity with 
which the professor! of every. art seek to extol 
their pursuit , above- all others, the author thus 
proceeds with his 

■ '' DefemetfPoetie. 

Thkrb is no art delivered to mankind, that 
bath not the works of nature for its principal 
object, without which they could not consist, and 
on which -they depend, as they become actors and 
players, as it were, of what nature will set forth, 
So doth the astronomer look upon the stars, and 
by titat he seeih set down what order nature hath 
taken therein. So do the geometrician and 
arithmetician, in their divers sorts of quantities. 
So doth the. musician, in tunes, tell you which by 
nature agree, which not. The natural philoso- 

Iiher thereon hath his name, and the moral phi. 
osopher atandeth upon the natural virtues, rices, 
and passions of man ; and follow nature (saith 
he} therein, and thou shalt not err. The lawyer 
saith what men have determined. The historian 
what men have done. The grammarian speaketh 
only of the rules of speech ; and the rhetorician 
and logician, considering what in nature will 
soonest prove and persuade, thereon give artificial 
rales, which still are compassed within the circle 
of a question, according to the proposed matter. 
The physician weigheth the nature of a roan's 
body, and the nature of things helpful or hurtful 
onto It. And the metaphysician, though it be in 
the second- and- abstract notions, and therefore 
*>e counted supernatural; yet doth he indeed 
lirnld upon tbe depth of nature. Only the poet, 
disdaining to be tied to any such subjection, 
lifted up with the vigour of his own invention, 
doth grow, in effect, another nature, in making 
things either better than nature bringeth forth, or 
quite new forms, such as never were In nature, — 
as the Heroes, Demigods, Cyclops, Chimeras, 
Furies, and, such like; so as he goeth hand in 
hand with nature, not inclosed within the narrow 
warrant of her gifts, but freely ranging only 
within the zodiac of his own wit. 

Nature never set forth the earth in such rich 
tapestry as divers poets have done, neither with 

Slensant rivers, fruitful trees, sweet^melliog 
owers, nor whatsoever, else may make the too 
much loved earth WON lovely. Her world is 



brazen, the poets only deliver a golden ; but let 
those things alone and go to man, for whom as 
the other things are, so it seemeth in him her 
Utmost cunning is employed, and know whether 
she has brought forth so true a lover as Theagines, 
so constant a friend as Pilades, so valiant a man 
as Orlando, so right a Prince as Xenophon's 
Cvrus, so excellent a man every way as Virgil's 
jfineas : neither let this be Jestingly conceived, 
because the works of the one be essential — the 
other in imitation or fiction ; for any understand. 
ing knowcth the skill of the artificer standeth 
in that idea or fore-conceit of the work, and not 
in the work itself. And that the poet hath that 
idea is manifest, by delivering them forth in such 
excellency as he hath imagined them. Which 
delivering forth also' is not only imaginative, as 
we are wont to say by them that build castles in 
tbe air; but so far substantially it worketh, not 
only to make a Cyrus, which had been but a 

Particular excellency, as nature might have done, 
ut to bestow a Cyrus upon the world, to make 
many Cyruses, if they will learn aright, why and 
how that maker made him. 

Neither let it be deemed too saucy a compari- 
son to balance the highest point of man's wit with 
the efficacy of nature, but rather give right 
honour to the heavenly maker of that maker, 
who, having made man to his own likeness, set 
him beyona and over all the works of that second 
nature, which in nothing he showeth so much as 
in poetry ; when with the force of a divine 
breath, he bringeth things forth far surpassing 
her doings, with no small argument to the 
incredulous of that first accursed fall of Adam : 
since our erected wit, maketh us know what per- 
fection is, and yet our infected will, keepeth us 
from reaching unto it. But these arguments will 

Sfew be understood, and by fewer granted, 
us much, I hope, will be giveu me, that the 
Greeks with some probability of reason, gave him 
the name above all names of learning. Now let 
us go to a more ordinary opening of him, that 
the truth may be more palpable ; and so I hope, 
though we get not so unmatched a praise as the 
etymology of his names will grant, yet liis very 
description, which no man will deny, shall not 
justly he barred from a principal commendation. 
Poetry, therefore, is an art of imitation, for 
so Aristotle termeth it in this word Mimesis, that 
is to say, a representing, counterfeiting, or figur- 
ing forth; to speak metaphorically, a speaking pic- 
cure | with this end, to teach and delight; of 
this hare been three several kinds. The chief 
both in antiquity and excellency, were they that 
did imitate the inconceivable excellencies or God. 
Such were David in his Psalms; Solomon in his 
Song of Songs, in his Ecclesiastes, and Proverbs t 
Moses and Deborah, in their Hymns; and the 
writer of Job; which beside others, the learned 
Emanuel, Tremelius, and Franciscus Junius, do 
entitle the poetical part of the Scripture. Against 
these none will speak, that hath the Holy Ghost 
in due reverence. 

In this kind, though in a full wrong divinity, 
were Orpheus, Ampmon, Homer, in his Hymns, 
and many other, both Greeks and Romans, and 
this poetry must be used by whosoever will follow 
St, James' his counsel, in singing psalms when 
they are merry; and I know is used with the 
fruit of comfort by some, when in sorrowful 
pangs of their death-bringing sins, they find the 
consolation of the never leaving goodness. 

The second kind, is of them that deal with 
matters philosophically j either moral, as Tirteus, 
Phocilides, and Catoj or natural, as Lucretius, 
and 'Virgil's Georgics; or astronomical, as 
Manilins, and Pontamn; or historical, as Lucan; 
which who mlslike, the fault is in their judg- 
ments, quite out of taste, and not in the sweet 
food of sweetly uttered knowledge. But because 
this second sort is wrapped within the fold of the 
proposed subject, and takes not the course of bis 
own invention, whether they properly be poets or 
no, let grammarians dispute i and go to the third, 



indeed right poets, of whom chiefly, this question 
ariseth ; betwixt whom, and these second, is such 
a kind of difference, as betwixt the meaner sort 
of painters, who counterfeit only such facc3 as are 
set before them, and the more excellent; who 
having no law but wit, bestow that in colours, 
upon you, which is fittest for the eye to see : as 
the constant, though lamenting look of Lucretia, 
when she punished in herself another's fault. 
Wherein he painteth not Lucretia, whom he 
iver saw, but painteth the outward beauty of 
such a virtue ; for these third be they which most 
properly do imitate to teach and delight, and to 
imitate, borrow nothing of what is, hath been, or 
shall be, but range only, reined with learned dis- 
cretion, into the divine consideration of what may 
be and should be. These be they, that as the first 
and most noble sort, may justly be termed Vatet, 
so these are waited on in the most excellent lau- 



merely make to imitate, and imitate both to 
delight and teach, and light to* move men to 
take that goodness in hand, which, without de- 
light, they would fly as from a stranger. And 
teach to make them know that goodness where- 
unto they are moved, which being the noblest 
scope to which ever any learning was directed, 
yet want there not idle tongues to bark at them. 
These be subdivided into sundry more special de- 
nominations. The most notable be *the Heroic, 
Lyric, Tragic, Comic, Satiric, Iambic, Elegiac, 
Pastoral, and certain others. Some of these being 



for, indeed, the greatest part of Poets 
have apparelled their poetical inventions in that 
numerous kind of writing which is called verse : 
indeed, but apparelled, verse being but an orna- 
ment, and no cause to Poetry, since these hath 
been many most excellent poets that never versi- 
fied, and now swarm many versifiers that need 
never answer to the name of Poets. For Xeno- 
phon, who did imitate so excellently, as to give 
us effigiemjtuti imperii, the portraiture of a just 
empire under the name of Cyrus, (as Cicero saith 
of him,) made therein an absolute heroical Poem. 

So did Hetiodorus, in his sugared invention of 
that picture of love in Theagines and Cariclea, 
and yet both these writ in prose; which I speak 
to show, that it is not rhyming and versing that 
maketh a poet, no more than a loug gown maketh 
an advocate ; who, though he pleaded in armour, 
should be an advocate and no soldier. But it is 
that feigning notable images of virtues, vices, or 
what else, with that delightful teaching which 
must be the right describing note to know a poet 
by ; although, indeed, the senate of poets Lath 
chosen verse as their fittest raiment, meaning, as 
in matter they passed all in all, so in manner to 
go beyond them ; not speaking (table-talk fashion, 
or like meninadream,) words as they chanceably 
fall from the mouth, but poising each syllable of 
each word by just proportion, according to the 
dignity of the subject. 

Now, therefore, it shall not be amiss first to 
weigh this latter sort of poetry by his works, and 
then by his parts ; and if in neither of these ana^ 
tomieshe be condemnable, I hope we shall obtain 
a more favourable sentence. This purifying of 
wit, this enriching of memory, enabhng of judg- 
ment, and enlarging of conceit, which commonly 
we call learning, under what name soever it come 
forth, or to what immediate end soever it be 
directed, the final end is, to lead and draw us to 
as high a perfection as our degenerate souls, made 
worse by their clayey lodgings, can be capable of. 
This, according to the inclination of the man, 
bred many formed impressions; for some, that 
thought this felicity principally to be gotten by 
knowledge, and no knowledge to be so high 
and heavenly as an acquaintance with the stars, 
gave themselves to astronomy ; others, persuad- 
ing themselves to be demi-gods, if they knew 
the natural causes of things, became natural 
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and supernatural philosopher* ; some, an admir- 
able delight drew to music ; and some, the 
certainty of demonstration, to the mathematics. 
But all, one and other, having this scope to know, 
and by knowledge, to lift up the mind from the 
knowledge to lift up the mind from the dungeon 
body, to the enjoying his own divine essence. 
But when, by the balance of experience, it was 
found that the astronomer, looking to die stars, 
might fall into a ditch ; that the inquiring philo- 
sopher might be blind in himself; and the mathe- 
matician might draw forth a straight line with a 
crooked heart ; then love did prove the over-ruler 
of opinions, make manifest that all these are but 
serving sciences, which, as they have each a pri- 
vate end in themselves, 10 yet are they all directed 
to the highest end of the mistress knowledge, by 
the Greeks called Archiitchtonike, which stands, 
as I think, in the knowledge of a man's self, In 
the ethic and politic consideration with the end 
of well doing * 
as the Sadler's . . ... . „ 

but his farther end, to serve a noble faculty, 
which is horsemanship. So the horseman's to 
soldiery, and the soldier not only to have the skill, 
but to perform the practice of a soldier ; so that 
the ending end of all earthly learning being vir- 
tuous action, those skills that most serve to bring 
forth that, have a most just title to be princes 
over all the rest ; wherein, if we can show the 
poet's nobleness, by setting him before his other 
competitors, among whom, as principal chal- 
lengers, step forth the moral philosophers, whom 
methinketh 1 see coming towards me with a 
sullen gravity, as though they could not abide 
vice by daylight ; rudely clothed, for to wit- 
ness outwardly their contempt of outward 
things, with books in their hands against glory, 
whereunto they set their names, sopbistically 
speaking against subtilty, and angry with any 
man in whom they see the foul fault of anger j 
these men casting larges as they go, of definitions, 
divisions, and distinctions, with a scornful inter- 
rogative, do soberly ask, whether it be possible to 
find any path, so ready to lead a man to virtue, 
as that which teacheth what virtue is J and teach- 
eth it not only by delivering forth his very being, 
his causes and effects] but also, by making known 
his enemy, vice, which must be destroyed, and his 
cumbersome servant, passion, which must be mas- 
tered, by shewing the generalities that constraiu- 
eth, and the specialities that are derived from it. 

' " ' " ' tting down, how it est 

i little 

world, to the government of families, and main- 
taining of public societies. 

The historian scarcely giveth leisure to the 
moralist, to say to much, but, that he laden with 
old mouse-eaten records, authorising himself (for 
the most part) upon other histories, whose great- 
est authorities are built upon the notable founda- 
tion of hearsay, having much ado to accord dif- 
fering writers, and to pick truth out of partiality, 
better acquainted with a thousand years ago, than 
with the present age ; and yet, better knowing 
how this world goelh, then how his own wit 
iimnelh curious for antiquities, and inquisitive of 
novelties] a wonder to young folks, and a tyrant 
in table-talk, denieth in a great chafe, that any 
man for teaching of virtue, and virtuous actions, 
U comparable to him. Jam Svet vita, Tempantm 
magistra ; vita mfmori*, A'uncia vetuttatU, Sfc. 

The philosopher (sayeth be) teacheth a dispu- 
tative virtue, but I do an active ; his virtue Is ex- 
cellent In the dangerless academy of Plato, but 
mine sheweth forth her honourable face in the 
battles of Marathon, Pharsalia, Poictiers, and 
Agincourt. He teacheth virtue by certain ab- 
stract considerations, but I only bid you follow 
the footing of them that have gone before you. 
Old aged experience goeth beyond the fine-witted 
philosopher, but I give the experience of many 
ages. Lastly, if he make the song-book, I put 
Ike learner's hand to the lute, ami if he be the 
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lug in divine philosophy \ 
as is Apollo 1 ! late/ 



'■ Fondue Kegmnoi. 



lerj cropping thing. 

1. — Animal Mechanics. 

Form ef tit Ear.— The funnel, or outer ear of ani- 
mals, is adapted, with remarkable skill, to their dif- 
ferent habits of life. In bounds, swine, and other ani- 
mals, which require to attend to low sounds, the outer 
ear is either pendulous or movable, to compensate, it 
should appear, for their difficulty of moving the bead. 
Were their ears not constructed in this manner, hogs, 
while eagerly digging for roots, and hounds, when 
keenly pursuing their game by the scent, might fall 
into danger, which their banging ears readily inti- 
mates, by catching the lowest sounds that float along 
the ground. In besets of prey, the outer ear is directed 
forward ; in timid animals ,y gain, which are always in 
danger of attack, the outer ear is very large, and 
usually directed backwards, though it is vtry moveable. 
The ass and the bare are notable examples. 

Birds, correctly speaking, have no external ear, ex- 
cept a tuft of stiff feathers placed close to the entrance 
of the ear. A funnel, like that of quadrupeds, would 
have obstructed their rapid motion through the air in 
flying. The tuft of feathers, from being non-con- 
ductors of sound, must tend to impede hearing, were 
this not compensated by the provision which is made 
to them for a different purpose, namely, for rendering 
them buoyant ; for the air-vessels do not, as in other 
animals, terminate in the lungs, but extend, in nume- 
rous branches, through the whole body, even to the 
bones themselves. The sounds, therefore, which are 
stopped, or muffled, by the feathers of the bird, will be 
rendered more distinct from the greater quantity of 
air contained in all parts of the body. 



The Hop-fly.— The knowledge of science is frequently 
invaluable to practical men. We have a striking ex- 
ample of this in the depredations committed by insects 
in the hop plantations. The great numbers of the well 
known insect, the lady-bird, or lady-cow, (Coccinella,) 
which swarm during part of the summer upon hops, 
induce many hop-growers to suppose that they are tha 
depredators ; while, on the contrary, they resort to the 
hop grounds (o feed upon the hop-fly, (Aphis,) and its 
larva, which destroy the hops by sucking the juices of 
the leaves and young shoots. The larvae, or grub, of 
the lady-bird, also feeds upon the aphides, and tends to 
diminish their destructive numbers, both in the hop 
grounds and in flower gardens, where similar species 
of aphides infest the young leaves and buds of roses, 
China asters, beans, and other garden-plants, and are 
confounded, in common parlance, under the vulgar 
name of blight, with a multitude of other insects, u 
well aa with cold winds, parching suns, &c. 
3. — Conchotomy. 

The Oytter Lump. — M. de Lavage remarked, on 
opening an oyster, a shining blueish light, resembling 
a star, near the centre of the shell, which, on nearer 
examination, he discovered to be phosphorus. On 
scooping it out of the shell, it extended nearly half an 
inch in length ; and, when immersed in water, Seemed 
in every respect the same as artificially prepared phos- 
phorus. The oyster in which this was discovered was 
perfectly alive and fresh. The light could not, there- 
fore, proceed from any decomposition of the shell or 
the animal, hot must have been derived from some 
Other source. Upon examining this phosphorescent 
substance by the aid of a microscope of considerable 
power, it was found to consist of various animalcula, 
each beautifully luminous, like miniature glow-worms, 
lighting up their starry lamps to illuminate the dark 
solitary chamber of the shell, and Intended, perhaps, 
like the enchanted lamp of Armiila, to lure within its 
reach such marine inhabitants u it might prey upon. 

Gluttony n*d Longevity of the Pike.— The fresh-water 
shark, as we take the liberty of calling the Pike, (Esox 
Lucius,) is so extremely voracious, that it devours all 
sorts of fish, its own- species not excepted. Notwith- 
standing this indiscriminate gluttony, it will live to an 
incredible age, and it usually grows, when old, to a 
very great size. Pliny mentions a pike which weighed 
no less than a thousand pounds. The oldest and 
■nrgest pike on modem record, was taken at Kaysera- 



feet long, and weighed 350 pounds, ll 
by a ring of gilt copper affixed to it, that it had been 
pat into the water by the Emperor Barharossa in the 
year 1230, proving it to be at least 267 years old. 
5. — Ornithology. 

The Dodo. — In most works of natural history, a 
figure is given of a singular-looking bird — squat, 
bunchy, and pureed, as if it had been bundled up to be 
squeezed into a travelling-box— its neck shortened, end 
its head set out at an angle of about forty-five deegrres, 
not unlike a goose falling asleep. This bird, If it be a 
bird, has been called the Dodo ; but it does not appear 
that any one has seen such an animal. There art 
fragments, however, said to have belonged to Dodos, 
in more than one museum. Among these, are men- 
tioned a head and two feet, which do not appear to be 
fellows. The Dodo is said to be a native of Madagas- 
car and the Mauritius, where a tradition of its existence 
is still current, similar, perhaps, to that of the Roc of the 
Arabian Nights. Be this as it may, some of our orni- 
thologists are still sanguine that specimens of this 
'rara avis in terra,' may, perhaps, be procured from 
the east coast of Africa. It seems to be ascertained, 
beyond a doubt, that it has long disappeared from 
Madagascar and the neighbouring islands, if it ever ex- 
sled there. 

Hearing o/tkt Gontr ,- -From the time that the Eter- 
nal City was warned of the approach of the Gauls, the 
Goose has been as celebrated for ita quickness of hear- 
ing, as th'e eagle for its strength of sight. — (Gbxu, 
Circe.) 

6. — Mazology. 

Fatdnating power of Cate. — The fascination of ser- 
pents is beyond a donbt, though it is often disbelieved 
by those who are afraid of obtaining a reputation for 
credulity, and who delight to feed their vanity by reject- 
ing opinions that are deemed vulgar or common. The 
celebrated Montaigne was not a person who could be 
accused of credulity, end he informs us, that near his 
house, a cat was observed, watching a bird at the top 
of a tree. For some time they mutually fastened their 
eyes on each other, and at length the bird let itself 
fall as if dead into the cat's claws ;— either, he remarks, 
being dazzled by the force of terror, or by some un- 
known attractive power in the cat 

Hedge-hogi omnivorous. — Man is not, it should nreui, 
the only animal that can with justice be called osani- 
vorous, feeding on animal and vegetable substances in 
some measure indiscriminately. The hedge-hog appears 
to possess an almost equal variety of tastes with our- 
selves. Mr. White, of Selborne, had his navel walks 
ploughed up and disfigured by the bedge-hoga digging 
for the roots of plantain (Plantago major,) which they 
ate from the bottom upwards, leaving the foilage un- 
touched. The common opinion that they live upon 
fruits is so far correct, but they cannot procure nets 
and apples all the year round, and must find substi- 
tutes when tbese are not to be had. Mr. BucldaUd had 
one which killed a snake and devoured it, and it is 
not therefore, improbable, that they will eat frogs, 
lizards, and other reptiles, la London, they are kept 
in a tame state to destroy the black- beetles, or cock- 
roaches, (Blatta Americana,) which infest the sunk 
floors, and in this domestic slate they are fed upon 
milk, bread, &c. 

7 . — Antb ro to lo g v. 

shrewd remark of 
... Cabanis, that 
few animus are better fitted for speed than man. 
Savages can, in many cases, run down the animals 
which they make their prey ; and in Europe professed 
pedestrians will outstrip the fleetest horse 1 , who only 
succeeds by reducing bis four legs to two in the act of 
galloping. The hare, the stag, and the grey- hound 
follow the same principle ; and the ostrich, the casso- 
wary, and the bustard, with only two legs, will in moat 
cases outstrip the best blood horse. 

Effect, ofDarknea and Light on the Bye,.—M. Rkhe- 
rand informs us, that an English gentleman, who bad 
long been imprisoned in a dark cell, came at length to 
distinguish the smallest object, in consequence of tie 
great enlargement of the pupil of his eye. He was in 
course of time liberated, but when he returned to tie 
light his eye could not bear it, and the pupils contracted 
so as wholly to efface the aperture. 

II— NON-ANIMATED NATURE. 
' The meanest nowYet «Tt*e vaJe, 
The simplest sound that inretit u» (ale. 
The common sou— the sir— the akJBS— 
To him are opening Paradise,' Gut. 
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rooted Itself, a* is erroneously supposed, in their bark, 
■nd fed on their juices, it might merit the accusation 
of a destroyer, but it derives its nourishment wholly 
from the {{round, where it U rooted); and the supposed 
root* on the bark of trees are only tendrils or hold- fasts 
to enable it to climb. Hie opinion of its injuring trees 
seems to bare arisen (and very naturally too) from the 
fact, that it prefers to climb np a dead or dying branch, 
and will not attach itself to Terr young wood at all- 
Mr. Reptan, the landscape gardener, gives numerous 
fact* to show that trees overrun with ivy, so far from 
being injured by it, grow most luxuriantly. Evelyn 
ears, that when ivy is stript from trees, they are often 
killed by the cold in the ensuing winter. 
2. — Botany. 
Self-town Stab. — It is a very remarkable fact, well 
known to florists, that self-sown seeds usually produce 
natural flowers, whatever the plant may hare been from 
which they were scattered"; that is, however fine in 
colour, size, or form, a flower may have been rendered 
by cultivation ; when it ia allowed to shed its seed on 
the ground, the planes thence arising will again degene- 
rate into the common appearance of its wild original. 
We have a striking instance of the fact In our own 
garden at this moment, in the case of the carnation 
poppy, (Paparer rhceas) which is so much admired 
vhen doable and varied In colour ; and we had some 
last year of numerous shades, and as double as garden 
roses. Several seedlings from these came up last au- 
tumn, and stood the winter, and are just come into 
flower ; but all of them are of the same orange-red tint 
witli the wild com poppy, and nearly aingle. Had the 
seed been saved, and kept out of the ground till spring, 
the same double flowers, of varied tints, would have been 
produced. In the case of heart's-ease, (Viola tricolor) 
which aporta in so many beautiful varieties, a similar 
degeneration takes place — the self-sown seeds produc- 
ing almost uniformly small, dingy, blossoms, of little 
beauty, compared with the fine varieties produced by 
carefully drying the seed, and keeping it for some 
months nut of the ground. Balaam seed, it is said, 
will not produce fine double-flowered plants unless it 
be kept for nine years. 

3.— Mineralogy. 
■ Salt Spring* of Chethire. — The highest proporti 
of pure muriate of soda, (common salt,) which baa 
been found in the salt springs in Cheshire, is 26,566 
percent.; but 25 percent, is the more usual proportion. 
'The earthy salts, which are held in solution along with 
it, are muriate of magnesia and sulphate of lime, (Paris 
plaster,} raiyingfrom six -tenths to 2, or 2.5, per cent. 
■ —Gtohgieai Trans. 

i. — Geology. 

Fitting up of Lake Superior. — About a thousand 
rivers and streams empty themselves into Lake Supe- 
rior, sweeping in sand, primitive boulder stones, and 
.drift timber, which sometimes accumulate so as to 
form islands in the estuaries. A lignite formation, 
indeed, is aaid to bo now in progress similar to that of 
Bovey, In Devonshire, Within ■ mile of the shore, 
the water Is about 70 fathoms ; within eight miles, 1.16 
fathoms ; and the greatest depth of the lake, farther 
from the shore, is unknown. Lake Erie, from similar 
causes, ia gradually growing shallower. Long Point, 
for example, has, in three years, gained no less than 
three miles on the water. 

5 . — Meteorology. 
Local Storm. — When Mr. Scorcsby, sen., com- 
■ mended the ship Henrietta, he, on Dne occaaion, expe- 
rienced on the Greenland Sea a tedious gale, accom- 
panied by snowy weather. As the wind began to abate, 
a ship came up under all sails. The master hailed the 
Henrietta, and inquired why abc was under close- 
reefed top-sails in such moderate weather. On being 
told that a storm bad just subsided, he declared that 
he knew nothing of it, though he had observed a swell 
and a black cloud a-head of his ship, that seemed to 
advance before him, until be was over shadowed by it, 
a little while before he had come up with the Henrietta. 
He had had fine weather and light winds the whole day. 
6- Optics. 
Light of the Moon. — When we look at the full-moon, 
in a clear night, the light, in a short time, becomes 
painful to the eyes ; because, say some philosophers, 
reflected light hss more effect upon the eyes than direct 
light. MM. Bonguer snd De la Hire found the pro- 
portion of the moon's light, to that of the sun, to be 
304,040 to 1. When concentrated to a focus by means 
of a burning glass, the moon's light gives no heat. 

7. — AaTRONQMT. 



aa the attraction of gravitation , which is the measure of 
weight, increases with the diameter of the planets, we 
conclude, if these premises are just, that substances 
will weigh much heavier on the sun than on the earth. 
A man, for example, of moderate size, would weigh not 
less than two tons. From the globe of the moon being 
comparatively less than the earth, the lunar inhabitant* 
must, of course, weigh considerably less than our sub- 
lunary brethren. 

III.— USEFUL ARTS. 

lustry and aagmj ty, and em. 
capital of mind.' 

Edinburgh Review. 

7. — Aghigult U It E . 
Bone Manure. — Experiments have lately been made 
with bones reduced to dust, or broken into pieces of the 
size of a walnut, fur manuring land ; and it has been 
found to be very beneficial in silicious, sandy soil, in 
the quantity of thirty-six bushels per acre ; but, in cal- 
careous, stony land, the bones seemed to have no effect 
whatever, though laid on in still greater quantity. 
2. — Gardening. • 
Peat Earth. — To an inexperienced eye, peat earth, so 
much used for growing American plants, &c, would 
appear, from its dark colour, to be as rich as the beat 
vegetable mould ; but it is not so, in fact ; for we often 
find tracks of peat land as barren aa the desert. The 
excess of vegetable matter, indeed, appears to be inju- 
rious rather than useful, and requires to be less in quan- 
tity, and to have its fibrous texture destroped. Unless 
it is connected by a mixture of the firmer esrtths, It is 
too porous and loose ; too easily saturated with mois- 
ture, and too easily freed from it. 
3. — Mechanics. 
flfoval Windmill. — In a recent Number of the ' Me- 
chanic's Magazine, which, we are glad to observe, im- 
proves like old wine in its age, we are told of the inge- 
nious application of a windmill to the pump of the brig 
Hannah, Captain Bartlctt of Plymouth, wbich had 
sprung a leak ; and, being exposed to continued gales 
for thirty-five days, all hands were quite exhausted. 
The windmill made 2400 strokes of the pump per hour 
when the wind was blowing fresh, and finally saved the 
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Argyll Rooms. 
The last concert of the season, on Monday, was aa 
admirable as anyaf it* predecessors, and, to the satisfac- 
tion of most of the orchestra and subscribers, was led 
and conducted by two of the most clever, worthy, and 
amiable own, that adorn the musical profession, namely, 
Mr. Weicbsel, and Dr. Crotch. To many who enjoy 
the pleasure of knowing these gentlemen, it seemed 
rather a remarkable coincidence, that two such bighly- 
eateemed artists, of peculiarly cultivated talents, kind 
disposition, and bland manners, should by accident 
have been elected to conclude the season with eclat 

The Concert commenced witb Beethoven'* 8th Sin- 
fonia, (op. 93,) in P, which, perhaps, is more difficult, 
noisy, and eccentric, than pleasing, as a whole, although 
parts shine out in the brightest manner. The first 
movement (an Allegro Vivace con brio, in 3-4 time,) 
illustrates our first position, but the Allegretto Scher- 
zando (in B, 2-4 time) bear as, out in the Second, for it 
is a delightful piece of playfulness, exhibiting singular 
talent, but unusually difficult as to time. It went off ex- 
ceedingly well, and waa encored solely from its merit, 
lu'the Trio which follows the Tempi di Mennetto, the 
author has written an Arpeggio for the violoncello, (In 
accompaniment to the clarionet and hoin solos,) which 
ia extremely difficult ; and upon all previous perform- 
ances, Lindlcy has executed the ungrateful office by 
himself, but, upon this occasion, (aa it has been almost 
impossible, from the overpowering tone of the born, 
for the violoncello to cope with it,) all the performers 
upon that instrument joined with Lindlcy in the task, 
wbich, no doubt, was Beethoven's intention; and the 
effect waa infinitely improved. The hut movement, 
Allegro Vivace, abounded with clamour and hard 
fiddling, wbich seemed a sort of labour in vain. 

No. 2.— Terzetto, ' Cosasento,' Madame Stockha 
Mr. Begrez, and SignorDsBsgnla, from Moeart'i 
Nozze di Figaro. This most enchanting, and inimi 
piece of excellence in vocal music, went off tolerably 
well, though not in the highest perfection — the male 
singers being extremely inattentive to the time, to the 
apparent annoyance of their amiable female companion. 



because Mozart's beautiful Trio deserve* the most per- 
" ct execution and unlimited attention. 

No. 3. — Concerto Pianoforte, Mr. Pixis, composed 
by himself, (op. 100 !} in the key of C, ostensibly, but 
occasionally in every other possible key I The Adagio 
"- * flat, 12-8 time,) we thought rather specious, and 
imimicaL although evincing considerable fancy 
and ability ; but, unfortunately, it has become necessary 
to hare recourse to eccentricity, to create a sensation, 
and agree with the popular taste. The Rondo Allegretto 
Scherzando (in 2-4 time) wsa gay and playful, but, a* 
is the fashion, finished in as quick a time aa possible ; 
for, after repeated piu moto's, and pifi mosso'i, he 
writes, ' ancor poco Mringeudo U Tempo 1' and the 
whole concludes as ' fast and furious' as can be pro- 

Johann Peter Pixis was bora at Manheim, in 1788 ; 
he hss been a celebrated pianist from the age of twelve 
years, and received his principal instructions from hi* 
father, who was organist of the Reformed Church at 
Manheim, since the year 1770. Upon the present oc- 
casion, his manner and performance was clever, cool, 
and collected ; and, in a remarkeble degree, reminded 
his auditors and spectators of poor Weber, by hi* com- 
position, style, and personal demeanour, general and 
particular, even to the aquiline nose and spectacles. 
His composition was a finished and excellent Concer- 
tante for all the principal instruments; and, with his 
performance comprised, we think, the excellencies of 
every school, without producing any thing like com- 
mensurate credit and applause. It has been objected, 
that Concertos for Pianoforte, dec. should not be Con- 
certantea so immediately obligated for all the various 
instruments ; but when a composer enjoys the means 
and talent of producing a poetic and one concerted 
piece of writing, he acts patriotically, and independ- 
ently in doing so ; for, perhaps, in proportion as he 
exhibits other professors and their instruments, he 
places his own particular performance at a discount, 
Upon the whole, Pixis deserves to be recorded aa a most 
experienced, careful, and talented composer, and an 
exceedingly clever, well -practised, and perfect performer. 
No. 4. — Song, Mr. Phillips, ' Revenge! Tlmothcm 
cries,' from Handel's ' Alexander's Feast' An example 
of ancient Music was regarded aa a novelty at the Phil- 
harmonic, wbich, with the singer, received considerable 
applause. The beautiful and classical piece of writing, 
accompanied only by two tenors, two bassoons, and 
the basses, was well performed by Ware, Cballoner, 
Mackintosh, and Tully, supported by the numerous 
and excellent violoncellos, and double basses, of the 
orchestra*. The first act concluded with Weber's 
Overture, * Der Beberracker der Geister,' which pos- 
sesses no particular features to commend or decry. 

Mozart s superb sinfonia op. 38, in C, denominated 
universally the 'Jupiter Sinfonia,' from its unsurpassed 
merit, was performed as usual with the utmost enthu- 
siasm and devotedness, and listened to with profound 
attention and respect Praise and description are alike 
unnecessary ; and we can only compliment the dilet- 
tanti upon their good sense and taste, in enchoring the 
middle movement 

No. 7. Scena, Madame Stockhausen, ' Quelle hor- 
rible destlneY from Rossini's Mob* in Egitto. It may 
be proper to say, that Rossini has re-written a great 
part of his fine Oratorio or Opera last year in Paris, 
and in the French language, of which Madame Stock- 
hausen'* grand scena form* a delightful specimen. 
Perhaps the moat concise information may be received 
from the following copy of the title under which his 
new arrangement is published, via : — ' Mbise, Opera 
iDMln Acte*, represents pour la premiere foia, anr 
le Ttieitre de 1' Academic Royale de Musique, le 26me 
Mars, 1827. Dedif a Monsieur le Vicomte de la Roche- 
foucault, Aide-de-camp du Roi, charge du Departemcut 
des Beaux Arts, par G. Rossini.' It appears that this 
seen* is performed in the place of the beautiful aria in 
the original arrangement, ' Forgi la deatra amata,' 
and is principally in the same key of E. In the new 
piece, the pathetic touching, and feeling complaint, 
exibited in the first allegro agitato, in the minor key, 
waa characteristic and effective in the extreme, and the 
remarkable modulation into the major, at the word* 
'Grand Dieu,]' implore tacbJmence 1' created surprise, 
delight, and admiration, in the minds of all the con- 
noisseurs, particularly of Dr. Crotch, as it should 
appear by the smile of approbation exhibited upon his 
countenance ; and some of those whose conceit and 
prejudice overbalances their talent, chose to say that 
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' it in too fO°>i for Rossini.' Occasionally, Madame 
Stockhausen 5 * powers were scarcely sufficient to exe- 
cute the xery vivid tod difficult passages near the con- 
clusion t bat, upon the whole, the exhibited excellent 
judgment, taste, and ability. 

No a.— Qnintetto, two violins, two violas, and 
violoncello ; Messrs. Mori, Watts, Loder, Lyon, end 
Lindley. Composed by Beethoven.- 

This was well performed ; ind Although, as usual with 
tbese pieces, found rather too. long for a concert- 
room, received deserved applause. Mori evinced pro- 
priety and judgment in enlisting the powerful and 
steady aid of Loder as his first tenor, but by the 
rivalry, almost defeated bis diplomacy. In general, 
we hear but one principal solo performer, but here 
were ' two Rich mo nds in the field.' 

No. 9.— Ouartetto, ' Cars, da voi dipende,' Madame 
Stockhansen, Mr. Begres, Mr. Philips, and Signor de 
Brgni. By Cherubim. 

This was certainly only chosen, because itsnitedthe 
particular voices and capabilities of the vocalist*, and 
not for any merit about the piece itself, which was de- 
cidedly the poofta* upeeinien of composition exhibited 
during the whole. season, and most have been written 
s - - - - - . It was ' Bat, stale, 

;ert (which was to 
included in an tndif- 
i tif ul overture of An- 
is one of the most 
arming specimens of 
it late years. It was 
; and thus ended the 
csin 1828; a Society 
aderful improvement 
in the style, execution, precision, and manner of our 
orchestral performers; and which has raised the rank 
of English professors and connoisseurs greatly beyond 
that which'lt nsed to hold on the Continent, and, in 
fact, all over the musical world. 

The following i» a brief recapitulation of the per- 
formers whooave principally assisted at the eight 
concerts of the present season. Leaders, Messrs. F. 
Cramer, Weicbsel, Spagnoletti, Mori and Loder.— 
Conductors, Messrs. Clementi, Cramer, Bishop, Sir 
G. Smart, Attwood, Neate, Potter, and Dr. Crotch- 
Singers Madame Caradori Allen, Signora Brarnbilla, 
Madame Klinger, Miss Child*, Madame Puzll, Madame 
Sehuti Miss Bacon, and Madame Stockbausen ; Mr. 
Sspio, Signor Pelligrini, Mr. Brsham. Signor Curioni, 
Signor Zucheui, Signor De Begnis, Mr. Begres, and 
Mr Philips ; and concertos by Oury, Cramer, Vogt, 
Moscheles, De Beriot, Neate, Nicholson, Bohrers, and 
Pixis. The above list is enumerated in the ~ 



stelb 



fhich. they appeared, and certainly exhibits a 
ation of the highest talent and greatest va 






produced by the directors, (Messrs. Spagnoletti, La- 
tour. Dizi, Neate, Dance, Bishop, and Cramer,) to 



HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

This- house was opened on Monday evening, for the 
season, but toe curtain drew up to a very thin and 
discouraging audience. Several improvements have 
been s ands in. the internal part of the theatre, but we 
regret that the company is deficient in many of its beat 
attractions. The first piece was a Httle comic enter- 
tainment in one act, called ' A Daughter to Marry, 
by Mr Planch*, but adapted from the French, lb 
plot is fcundedon the contrivance of two lovers, who, 
when formally introduced by their friends, pretend to 
hate, bnt afterwurds declare tber love by matri- 
mony This pk« w» (Mowed by the ' Hypocrite, 
in which Mias P. H. Kelly, it being her first appear- 
ance on tMe stage, performed the psrt of Charlotte. 
Sbehas a good figure and an excellent voice, hot fails 
in its tropVinaaagioient, She also appeared to mis- 
take <*ea*t»s% tns rod nature of her part, which is 
that of * «irt, U not a vulgar one, Mr. W. Farrer 
wm ssssilrr"- — Dr. Cantwell, and Mr. Reeve, a 
Maw- wort", deserved all the applause which was gii 



hin»."fne 



nuvnomgel 
off rather hern 



,viry. 



^ with the 



,' but 



Tn 



Beethovbn. 



r Annsvesuiry of the death of this famous o 
IBS-bBsst eessbrsted lately, at Berlin, in a 



CT.Has-KMaeessorauM »i"j, «. ™-»,— -— ■ 
ourabls to his fame and memory. A public coo- 
cert wan riven, attended by all that was noble and in- 
fluentiU"K'tnePnis*iso capital; the entire perfor 
being uVrlveu' from Beethoven's works, and com 



. riKE ARTS. 



HOBDAY'S GALLERY OF MODERN ART. 



We are indebted to Mr. Hobday for an exhibition 
of a novel character, in an assemblage of works of 
British and French artists in his Gallery, Pall Mall. 
We are advocates for free trade in everything, in arts no 
less than commerce ; for we are confident that in every 
branch of production, our countrymen, instead of suf- 
fering from the admission of foreigners ' 

with them, will only be excited to new i 
ceasful efforts. The British is not anat 
as the palm tamely U 
therefore, that the only effect 
works of other nations, to nse or show id £.ngiana, win 
be the improvement of onr own produce. We, there- 
fore, hail with satisfaction the new proof of the libe- 
rality of the age for which weafe indebted to the enter- 
prise of Mr. Hobday, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, to the magnanimity of the several artists of the 
rival nations, who have sent their picture* to hit 

gallery. 

Among the British painters who have contributed to 
this Exhibition, we have the President of the Royal 
Academy himself, Messrs. W. Daniel!, Howard, Ret- 
nagle, Sbee, Statbard, Westall, and Ward, Academi- 
cians ; and Messrs. W. Westell and Danby, Associates. 
In the catalogue we have also other names of note, 
both living and dead, among which we may mention 
Umlberbourg and Norland) Stephsno*, Brockedon, 
J. P. Davis, aed Gfcrrc*. The greater number of the 
French works are by Ilia two Vemets, Horace and 
Carte, DaJacroix, Scunner, with some at cettvi. H' 
is these to which we prosaae to advert most sorti- 
cularly at present. The works of oar countrymen 
are already familiar to the public, having beer, pre- 
viously exhibited; and we absil casUeat csssesVes, there- 
fore, wills enumerating a taw of these, in order to give 
an idea of the character of the exhibition, and the de- 
scription, of works placed by the side of the perform- 
ances of Horace Vernet, and Delacroix. The Pre- 
sident's contribution is the portrait of Lady Jersey — a 
picture which, In spirit and expression, equals any 
thing Sir Thomas Lawrence has executed. The well- 
known ' Canterbury Pilgrims,' and ' Shakespeare's 
Characters,' of Stothard, with several other popular 
but smaller pieces of that artist's, are also among the 
principal attractions of the Gallery. Near the portrait 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, and in a better light than we 
have ever before seen them, are the two works of Mr, 
J. P. Davis, the 'Trsstevrrina' and the ' Contadina and 
Scribe.' Of the former, we have spoken in an early 
Number of "The Atfcssusjutn ;' of the latter, we may take 
casion to express our opinion, that it is one of the most 
delightful of the artist's works, displaying much fancy, 
and great power of pencil. The flesh of the Contadina 
is especially admirable. Mr. Ward's ' Smolrnako* is 
hung between an animal piece of each of the Verne ts, 
and beats them both. In the ' Pings)' of Carle Vernet 
there may be more vivacity of form, but, with all his 
action, the animal v " '' ' 

life of Smolensko. Loutherbourg* 
well-known ' Battle of Alexandria, i 
at Aboukir Bay.' 

We torn now to the productions of the French pencil 
The chief of these is the largest painting in tlie room, 
and entitled, an Ephodc of the Bailie of Hailingi, 
1. e. the discovery of the body of Harold by Edith, sur- 
named the ' Swan-necked beauty.' This is a picture 
composed and executed with great study and art, simple 
in its general design, but deficient in truth and fleeting. 
The figures, indeed, call to mind certain professors of 
the histrionic art, who declaim and attitudinise with 
-great learning and skill ; but wbo, insensible by nature, 
and devoid of genius, remain themselves unaffected by 
the part they undertake to enact, and want those inward 
promptings which alone give the power of exciting any 
deep emotion in their audience. The correctness of 
the drawing, and simplicity in the general grouping, 
are the qualities most to be admired in this pic- 
ture. The figure of the young monk,. with the hood 
drawn over bis head, is dignified ; the head itself, too, 
of that figure is the best : all the others are much 
overcharged. Those of the women are more especially 
so ; that of Edith Is lamentably deficient in sentiment, 
although affecting a great deal of it. The colouring is 
day-like, cold, and disagreeable — very ineffective from 
the absence of due contrast of light and sha" 

The able painter of the Decapitation mf Ma , 

so much, and so deservedly admired, at the late exhibi- 






hia Allegorical Figure of Green, 4c ; but bis Batik 
between Ike Giaour and lie Paths Hatian has much 
more of the clever and effective handling, and fine rich 
— ' — r, so conspicuous in the first m ■-'■-■ — ' — "■*■ 



very spirited, well-drawn, and powerfully painted per- 
formance. 

France in 1814.— The ' Pastor Oberlin, with the inha- 
bitants of * village which had defended itself against 
the Coeaecks,' by ScbeSer, sen., fs a very interesting 
and afiectfug representation of one w those moving 
scenes of disaster and distress too iraqueut in cava tries 
subject to the horrors of actual araMsse. The repre- 
sentation eo near to the life as iu'thts picture, extorts, 
from the imagination of the English beholder, a higher 
degree of sympathy, perhaps, than be would be aflncted 
withal! had not the hippy insular skuasioit of his own 
country exempted him I 
might have enured bim 
might find several othei 
worthy of notice and pre 
not permit our doing full 
contains a list of 175 pi 
we willingly excite jeelor, 
in our Royal Academy, el 
our readers to go andjudj 
tice to the artists of both 
their merits, however diff 



PROMETHEUS, 
A Panning, taid fs be ofSah-ater Beta, from tike Oermt 
Gallery, Florence, exhibiting icitk other aiorki, ml No. 
«, Pan Matt. 

We should prefer following the. example, .of the Ita- 
in engraver wbo has copied this wcwk.*nd would 
Jlittityus, rather than Prometheus. Tne pepresen- 
tation before us does not suit the high thnnsjfctrd sum 
of Themis, of ^scbylus, the great, benefactor of the 
human race, prescient, grand, and -dignified, . the re- 
signed but still unbending victim of J«ie>y omnipo- 
tence, whom thr«e kindred deities, doing th# behest of 
the ruler of gods and men, had bound, to the wild rock 
in adamantine chains. In the Prometheus of ifiachytua 
an inward groan might betray the eufierinft,Qf an Im- 
mortal mind; but the writhing of an ordinary mor- 
tal frame, ejaculating cries, while so idrai vulturu 
preys on his vitals, renders the descant, from Par- 
nassus' heights to sordid earth too sudden. Be the, 
painting in question, therefore, by Satvator Rosa, or 
any other artist, or a copy merely, it in not, at satu- 
rate, an agreeable work of art. It is rigorously con- 
ceived, but the drawing does not display that sntraor- 



Among the works in this collection is a cbaracteristie 
portrait, of considerable antiquity, of some well-known 
Florentine of the day, a certain Pipi . The BngKik ca- 
talogue calls the picture ' Portrait of a Certs Pipi," by 
Giovanni San Giovanni. His name and vocation are 
made known in the following lines, inscribed on the 

Hereunto vecehki 11 as, Ptttt, e fMMfc 

Portal nsMUNutf anal alia dlsvSDsa, 

E per fiurol immortal son qui (Hptato-' 

How far the Ser Pipi may attain immortality, the 

s ticklers for the precise, will not, perhaps, allow to be 

yet settled ; but it must be owned that few fnutseUers 

have attained, like him , a fame of three cent ur i es . 



PAINTING OF LIONARDO DA VINCI. 
At 131, in Bond Street, there is an exhibition of an 
extraordinary painting, which the proprietor, without, 
however, insisting very strongly on the pretension, 
gives out, ss a work of Lionardo da Vinci. It is sl- 
renetition of the ' Virgin of the Ro<is," 
is one in the gallery of the Louvre, 
possession of Lord Suffolk, both i 
. Lionardo. There are some diversities it .. . 
treatment of the subjects in each of the three pain lings 
sufficient to assert the originality of each. The paint- 
ing before us, whoever be its author, is a remarkable 
work, of very extraordinary force of colour : . and wa 
save little doubt of its being an ancient painting. We 
cannot attribute it to Lionardo da Vinci, nor, we 
think, can any one who will (as we did) take the 
trouble of comparing it with the delightful piece by 
that artist, belonging to Lord Dudley, m the British 
Gallery. In the former we look in rain for die style 
nr ilip Hrnwino-. an admirable in the taster. 
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[We fij readily give InaerUtin Id ths foBowina- letter, 
containing an Ingenious einiloa-yfcrthiy principal feulM In Mr. 
liut 1 ! r«t painting-, which we noticed In 1 fanner Number 
of "TheJUhmiBuia.' Haehnlcblke taid Isunwcr to the 
aeototitte, bat we shall coolent ounelvea with npMttDC en 
observation we mule on the former occasion, thu the pest 
iiaBiniHi Ir Tii rTiTitriTIn thrlr hi rlhiii (in. mil not followed 
In their error*. No authorit* wU excuse u absurdity. Oe- 
nlamlanecmi hire that prerugalrHS j -— '. -■*— "f**.'- 
cannot, we think, be accused of ' earinUaMot; « piwtae line it 
which tmaglnatlon may or mey not be allowed to lepuue 
■"— Tlnummie,' ut; Nurtueoce's letter appended, 
lDtaraaliBf, and Hurt be htprhl, jrratifyroir and 
to the artist toiwhoBiltUnddiBned, wa need 
earneatlr nod beertllr lo the 
iT of Mr. Lane's unqualified 



»•«*» Bdittf tf 

Sift, — Permit me to make a few observations, throng li 

jour paper, on ,(he subject or the anachronism imputed 

to Mr. Lane's picture of ' The Vision of Joseph.' A 

liberal and ingenious writer, in ' The Examiner,' ha> 

J roved, I think, irrefragably, that the anachronism 
ws by no mean* exist, at least, in the ascribed degree ; 
but, admitting the fact, I should be glad to understand 
by what canon of criticism the precise line has been 
established in art, at which imagination may or may 
not be allowed to separate from common sense, in the 
vulgar acceptation or that phrase. 

It U evident from the examples of all the great master*, 
that they never considered their art amenable, for one 
moment, to the laws of mere probability. I forbear to 
cite Rubens or the Venetians, whuae extravagancies, 
nevertheless, are more nearly allied to the philosophy 
of art, than at a first glance may be imagined ; but I 
adduce a* 1 an authority, c in 

auch a question, 'Hafmelte M 

painter of propriety. Of i- 

rately Trrreit^atBd thft'in %. 

guiahod fre^thetneclnny id 



erevy, but"! 



m jHissibif 



of 



Athens,' the poets, attists. 

Rome, andniOdern'Haly, Blv < un . luuuu < u w. c must 
familiar Jinta- post (ion. In that of tbe defeat of ' The 
Saracens at Ostia,' Leo {he Tenth receives the homage 
of the captive*, and in another, he repulses Attila from 
the gates of Rome. These incongruities, however, 
are trifling compared with those exhibited in tbe 
greatest of all Raflaelle's works, ' The Heliodoru*.' 
Here appears Pope Julias the Second, borne in by his 
officers rh proper costume. They are wholly inatten- 
tivs to tbe miracle which is passing before their eyes, 
although the astonishment of a group of women adja- 
cent to them ia excited by it, and the High Prisat con- 
tinue* quietly praying at the altar, while angels, eques- 
trians, and plebeians, dart across tbe pavement and 
expei the Pagan Captain from the temple. Can we 
imagine, if these be inconsistencies, that Raffaelle was 
not aware of them, and that he had not considered 
every mode of treating hi* subjects ? No ; but ha 
knew that bis purpose waa to produce a great work, 
and he discarded the leaser for tbe larger and more 
comprehensive ides of propriety. He knew that splen- 
dour and magnificence, that diversified situation of ex- 
pression, were indispensable to his design, and that be 
could not exhibit the full magic of his art if he hesi- 
tated to call up such spirits as were capable of obeying 

Every one conversant with tbe work* of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, must recollect with what earnestness that 
great artist and critic inveighs against the error of 
those who are prone to entertain narrow and con- 
tracted theories to the distrust of the feeling* and ima- 
gination. I desist, however, Sir, from pursuing a 
subject, the discussion of which would occupy too large 
a space ia your columns, requesting only your inser- 
tion of the following letter, addressed by Mr. Northcote 
to Mr. Lane, a testimony of which has been given ss 
voluntarily as* generously, and which, coming from so 
high an anthority, may, perhaps, more effectually ad- 
vocate the merits of Mr. Lane's future claims than any 
arguments which 1 am myself capable of adducing. 
1 hare the honour, ate, B. 

Dun. Mr. Lamb. — I hare seen your picture of the 
'Vision of Joseph,' which at first sight so surprized 
me, that at once I gave it unbounded and unlimited 
approbation, I aaw that it waa the effusion of a pure 
unadulterated mind. The picture has a solemn and 
religious dignity, wholly new to paintings in England, 
■nd seems to nertume the fetid atmosnhere of the' ure- 



as d heartfelt pleasure, because 1 hope it will have a 
tendency to curb and regulate the childish, if not vi- 
cious, taste, which at this time prevails, and that we 
may be made ashamed of tbe depravity of taste which 
seems to ride triumphant, and not be captivated only 
by what is vulgar or meretricious, by sickly affected 
sentiment, or the disgusting and hackneyed diaptay 
of modern battles and bloodshed. 



and beauty of your ' Madonna ' Is a 
rich example of female purity and loveliness, and in 
point of execution may, without any disadvantage on 
your side, stand In competition with Guido or the Ca- 
reer!. Your conduct of light and shadow in tbe pic- 
ture, In my opinion, is eminently skilful. Indeed, the 
picture has a power in tbe mechanical part of the art 
which I did not expect ; the whole is animated by a 
fine feeling, and possesses great originality and in- 

I most sincerely hope it may do you all the good 
which you so juatlv deserve; and remain, dear Sir, your 
most sincere friend, and very humble servant, 

Jamba Northcote. 
Argyll! Place, May 28, 1828. 



ENGRAVINGS. 

Scraps and Skitchei, by George Cmikshanh, la be (o»- 
fnt t d occasionally. Robins and Co., Paternoster - 
row. London, 1828. 

This is a coHection of Forty-two Sketches, etched 
on six separate putts, each half-down being illuatra- 
tive of someone general subject, and the whole full of 
the humour for which the artist is xo deservedly cele- 
bmlad, Tbe first plate contain* seven illustration* of 
the use audsbane of wooden legs. The second I* a 
gcnerul aahie on.lhe enormous bonnet* of the present 

J -~ "" - -- as of high and low life. 

_ .._ _,.i -ppropr'-"- 

.,..., ..._.. nsly called 

GaallenkEti of the Bar. And the sixth' contain* 
vary whimsical illnet rations of the March of Intellect. 
Among so many etchings, it is great praise to say, 
there are absolutely none without point, and the 
greater portion are full of genuine humour. Among 
the moat striking, may perhaps be mentioned ' Bonnet 
Building,' representing a body of female architects, 
erecting ■ huge pile for the head of a fashionable lady, 
and using ladders, tackling, and all the aids required 
in the construction of a lofty edifice. — ' Ignorance is 
bliss,' represents two fat and powdered footmen at a 
nobtesnan's door, in all the ease of well-paid indolence 
—one asking the other, — 'What u taxes, Thomas?' 
and the other very naively replying, — * I'm sure I 
don't know ;' and tbe whole of the plate illustrative of 
tbe ' Age of Intellect,' which is full of the moat whim 
aical figures and associations. 



Cologne on the It nine . Engraved by James H. Kerned, 
after a Painting by Clarhson Stanfield. Dedicated 
to Lord Northwtcie, Colnagbi, Sou, and Co. Lon- 
don, 1S28. 

We have not, for a long time, seen a more beautiful 
print than this ; whether the interest of tbe subject, or 
tbe manner of treating it, be considered. The assem- 
blage of Gothic edifices, picturesque vessels and boats, 
busy groups, sparkling water, and a fine summer sky, 
produce altogether a most striking and pleasing effect. 
The drawing is perfect ; and the engraving, which ia in 
tbe best line manner, is of the very first order, in tie 
proof impression that lies before us. 



Picture of Organized Nature ia iti Spreading over the 
Earth. Translated from the German of Wilbraml and 
Ritgen. SmithandSon.Mapseliera, Strand. London, 
1828. 

We have classed this work under tlie head of En- 
gravings, because its chief feature is the large plate, or 
picture, on which the display of Organized Nature is 
made; but, wc should add, this is accompanied by a 
printed pamphlet, full of the most interesting details, 
explanatory of the plate itself, and containing more 
useful information, in a small space, than is to be found 
in any similar publication with which we are acquainted. 
It exhibits, in short, all the principal feature* and pecu- 
liarities of the earth, in its mountains, rivers, seas, 
lakes, and even animals and vegetables, in so interest- 
ing and lucid a manner, as to make it one of the most 
pleasing and profitable work* that can be placed in the 
bands of an inquiring youth of either sex, or eyeri per- 



Extraordinary Prints at ColnaghCs. 
We have been favoured with the sight of some very 
extraordinary prints in tbe possession of Mr. Colnagbi, 
of Cockspur- Street. They are copies, of the size of the 
originals, of three celebrated paintings, The Nativity, 
byPietro da Gortons; The Crowning with Therm, of 
Vandyke; and The Crucifixion, by the same artist. The 
prints measure seven feet by fire ; and, if we mistake 
not, have been executed each on four copper -pistes. It 
is not, however, for its size only that the work is re- 
markable. It is rendered still more to by the fact, 
that the single impression* in ths possession of Mr. 
Colnagbi are the only ones known, or ever heard to be 
in existence ; a circumstance most difficult of explana- 
tion. It is superfluous to add, that the plates are lost. 
The work appears to be by the hand of a foreigner — 
some mystery hangs about the name : but this cannot 
affect the singularity of the work, which is intrinsic. 
Its merits consists in the boldness of the attempt. 



NEW MUSIC. 



' Sadly I left Her-; written to the Melody of an adnurtd 
Ram-det-oachei, of the Canton, nf Appeniclt, by Wit- 
Sam Ball. Birthall and Co. 2* 



and highly characteris tic nature, and we think the ar- 
rangement and adaptation of the words well made. 
The air chosen is alternately In A minor, and A major 
(6-8 time;) but the sinfonia is, unaccountably, in 3-4 
time. The harmonies are judiciously applied, and 
evince a good musical knowledge, feeling, and taste. 



No. 2. of Select Subject!, from Haydn's Creation and 
Seaioni, newly adapted ai Divertimentos for the Piano- 
forte, by J. B. Cramer. Cramer and Co. 4s. 
We enjoyed the pleasure of examining and warmly 
recommending the 1st Number of this very desirable 
and attractive publication in the 8th Number of the 
' Sphynx,' last August ; and, certainly, from the union 
uf 'the names, Haydn and Cramer, nothing less than a 
work of the highest merit could be expected. But, 
perhaps the most estimable quality (or at least the 
most useful) is, that although arranged in Cramer'* 
bes*. style, they are but of veiy moderate difficulty. In 
the present Number tbe selection (entirely from the 
'Creation, 'jisas follows: The chorus, 'Awake tbeHarp, 
the Lyre awake,' forms a spirited introduction in D, to 
' Heaven now in fullest splendour shone ;' this, by ex- 
cellent and ingenious modulation, passes Into 'With 
verdure clad,' arranged in its original key, B flat; and 
the finale (again in D) is formed of tbe beautiful duct, 
"The 'dew spangled mom;' the whole is exceedingly 
clever, whether regarding expression, brilliancy, or 
harmony. 

' Ah, tho' my Httrp neglected stands ;* a Ballad, sung 
by Miss Graddon, the Poetry by If. Moncrieff, com- 
posed and dedicated to Mrs. Moncriejf, byj. Blewitt, 
Dale, Is. 6V. 

A very pleasing trifle (in E flat, 6-8 time.) The 
word* and music are well adapted to each other, and 
arc both written in good taste ; the general sentiment 
and character, reminds one of Bishop's Song In Alad- 
din, ' Arc you angry Mother,' but the resemblance i* 

accidental. 

Sana Redtatwo, ' Bastal Bastaf ed aria, ' Del f alia 
m'aevrdo.' J he words from Melastasioi ' La Mori* 
tTAbellc. Sung by Mr. A. Soph; compared, and re- 
spcctfully dedicated (by permission) to the Bight Ho- 
nourable the Committee of the Boyal Academy of 
Mudc, by C.S. Packer, Member of that Institution. 
Chappell. 3s. 

A very correct, clever, and weil -imagined 'produc- 
tion, certainly exhibiting excellent promise, about the 
incipient production of so young a writes. . Wu .cannot 
but fear that the vocal part, being neceaBarily .written 
(to bo sung by A. Sapio) in the bass clef, this Men* 
will scarcely obtain circulation sufficient to. reader it 
popular, and to repay the expense of publication* . but 
it deserves, therefore, the greater credit, from tba inde- 
pendence with which it is offered to notice. 

The recitstiro abounds with ingenious modulation, 
and must be very effective with orchestral accompani- 
ments; the andante Lsrghetto (hi a flat, 3-4 time} ex- 
hibits a pleasing aria to tbe word* ' Del talro-xa'av- 
vedo;' and .the concluding Presto Panoeus is (never 
and characteristic. ____^^^_ 

,l/.r 
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THE ATHEN^tJM. 



fNo.3*. 



The lit It ' Amo te Sob,' by Rlangini (an nndantlno, 
in A, 2-4 time) ; the id, ' A Qret te cbe Placide,' (G, 
common timej ( the 3d, ' F ra m illo pene,' (in G 2-4 
time,) the 4th, ' Lj mis crudel tirsnua' (in A, 6-8 time.) 
Thus, it maybe needless to s» Vl i„ the favourite 'Arietta 
Naiionale Italians,' upon which Shield (our deservedly 
veteran composer) founded the ballad of ' The Maid 
of Lodi.' The 5th it, ' Par the di giubilo l'alma deliri,' 
(in A, common time,) composts di M. Giulani; and the 
last is another favourite national air, ' Nice Donne,' 
(in A, 2-4 lime) . We remember to hare had the honour 
and pleasure of hearing his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Snsaex sing several such Ariettas, to Sola's guitar 
accompaniment 

Drt—ler't Selection of Beaxtia, with rmbel&ihmtnii, 
forth* fUUt.datiemttdloAnuitewn. (No. 6.) Cocks 

and Co. 3a 

Thb selection in this number is well made, and is 
of the following variety, vis. No. 1. Six showy and 
pleasing Preludes, by the Editor. No. 2. * Quando la 
-narcial,' * '" J: "' " '" 



.di. No. 3. 'Ah come mai,' (i. 

G, 3-4 time,) from the same Opera. No. 4. 'The Fall 
it rondo in F, by Dressier. No. 5. 



of Paris, i 



_-i, by W. Forde. No. 6. 

Toe ' Chorus der Bnjederen,' from Spbor's Jcisondn, 
an andante (in B, flat 6-8 time.) No. 7. ' Waffertanz,' 
from the same Opera, a vivace (in D common time.) 
No. 8. The popular Swiss melody, anng by the Ray- 
ners, and known as ' The Swiss Boy,' adapted in a 
very pleasing and expressive manner, in the fine key 
of A flat, with a Waltz, arranged as a variation. 
No. 9. ' Speed the Plough.' No. 10. Two Waltzes, 
by Farrenc. No. 11. Rossini's Duetto in Tancredi, 
' II vivo lampo,' arranged for two Flutes, by W. Forde. 
No. 12. Another Swiss air, a moderato (in C, £-4 
time) with two variations, and No. 13. Kinloch of 
Kinloch, with embellishments. 



POEM ON THE DEATH OF MR. CANNING. 



In Merle di Giorgio Conning. Conti di J. slmcdeo 
Rovitia, L.L.T). Rolaudi. London, 1828. 

This work, dedicated by the author to hit 
friend. Count Porro, is the only one that has 
hitherto appeared at all worthy of the dietin- 

Siished character it professes to commemorate, 
ccasional verses, indeed, and eulogies, both in 
rhyme and prose, have adorned the .paces of some 
of our daily prints, but of too trivial and eva- 
nescent a nature, to merit the title of Paems. 
Besides, they were merely composed iu the 
common elegiac strain, and never rose into 
any thing like poetry, due to the dignity and 
importance of the subject. That of Signor 
Raviua aims at something of a far higher and 
more ennobling kind. Like the genius of the 
lamented statesman himself, it embraces views 
and principles beyond the narrow range of feebler 
minds, ana traces, with a bold and correct hand, 
those results which had, and which would farther, 
have crowned the efforts of bis new and liberal 
system of foreign policy. 

These views the author has very ably and ju- 
diciously compressed into the most brief and lu- 
minous form, in a preliminary dissertation, illus- 
trating at once the character of his work, and 
reflecting, in a strain of honest and indignant 
patriotism, upon the despotic system that still 
continues to oppress bis country. In a few rapid 
and masterly passages it contains a thorough ex- 
posure of the gross impolicy and barbarity of a 
Eoverninent founded upon terror, and supported 
y spies, with the additional ignominy and suffer- 
ing of being imposed by foreign sway. The causes 
of this national humiliation, with its degrading 
consequences, and its utter incompatibility with 
the political institutions of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and the spirit of the Italian people, are elo- 
quently dwelt upon, and throw additional light 
upon the allusions and descriptions contained in 
the poem. The preface, moreover, includes an 
excellent sketch of the repeated struggles between 
tyrants and patriots, from the date of the French 
Revolution, up to the recent revolutions in Spain, 
Naples, and Piedmont. The style is energetic 
aad eloquent, equally free from provincial idiom. 



and imported gallicisms; and it is founded on the 
classic models of the age of Machiavelli, and a 
familiar acquaintance with those of Greece and 
Rome. The poem itself evidently bears a close 
resemblance to the style and character of Dante, 
but executed in a free and original spirit, as re- 
gards the imagery and sentiments, sufficient to 
prove its title to originality- and excellence of its 

We think the author has judged rightly in thus 
boldly attaching himself to the lofty and severe 
manner of the great Florentine, in preference to 
adopting the conventional tone and language of 
the prevailing schools of the day, — French, Ro- 
man, or Milanese. What is still better, he is gifted 
with a vigour of fancy, and vividness of imagery, 
well adapted to support the dignified yet impas- 
sioned language, and style of versification, he has 
here adventured upon. This last is the Italian 
Trrze Rimz, one of the most difficult, but eono- 



true poetic fervour and elevation of thought and 
expression. In point of ease, variety, and ele- 
gance, we know of few modern writers who have 
produced any single specimen altogether more 
perfect, or more gratifying to the taste of the Ita- 
lian scholar and poet than the volume before us. 
Without attempting any particular analysis, we 
shall proceed to give a few specimens, taken as 
they occur, without adhering strictly, in the ver- 
sion, to one form of versification. The first we 
bare turned into English terze rime, certainly 
more difficult than the Italian ; and the second we 
propose to render into vera tciolti. The poet is 
describing the great statesman's rare merits : 
' Exalted mind, by lavish Nature graced 
With every sovereign virtue rich and rare, 
Whose eagle wing each rival's flight outraeed, 
'Mid envious cries of lowlier birds of air, 
Whose vision failed to trace thy far-bound course, 
Whose clamour vain — thy scorn, but not thy care. 
Mild to the good as sun in autumn day, 
Or morn serene in dewy vale appears. 
Fresh with the smites of spring that may not stay. 
Like some glad sire, who his lost son (for years) 
Folds to bis breast ; his full heart to his eyes 
Starts sudden, and finds way for joyous tears ; 
A mother's looks tamed on the babe that lies 
Delighted in her arms, whose trembling joy 
In sweet caress is lavished, and soft sighs. 
Not all so sweet, as glowed without alloy. 
Thy friendship for high minds of kindred worth, 
That cherished thoughts no time nor hate destroy. 
But, like the bark that shuns the shallow earth. 
And spreads its swift sail to the deep sea's breeze, 
And traverseth the world in quiet mirth, — 
Thy soul embraced all nations and degrees 
Of social freedom through each far-most sphere, 
With resolute grasp, that soaring spirits seixe 
Their glorious triumph, hated by the fear 
And tyranny of despots, whose rank breath 
Poisons the sources of life's blessings dear. 
And aa a man, that, snatched from sudden death, 
Whose fevered veins no longer boil and chill, 
Trembleth no more, nor heeds all bis leech saith,— 
Such joy the oppressors' quailing hearts doth fill 
The hateful seed of Capet, far and wide. 
From king to king, to where the red waves, still 
Dyed with the Persians, blood,* to where the pride 
Of him that rules the Hellespont supreme, f — 
Who all rejoiced when Britain's genius died.' 
There are many passages superior to these, and 
which contain many appropriate and beautiful 
allusions to contemporary characters and events ; 
at the same time that they display the author's 
correct ideas, and appreciation of the peculiar 
characteristics, and most attractive or command- 
ing features in the mind of the lamented subject 
of bis poem. We may give the following lines aa 
an instance : 
' Thy country's name beneath thy guardian spirit 
Safe reruge found ; and every shaft defied. 
From Fortune's quiver, aimed at her renown j 
And so in peace maintained her sovereign away. 



The terror of her arms spread far and wide, 
From utmost Thule to the Indian shore. 
As when the sea upon its placid breast 
Hushes the tempest's rage — such the dread calm 
Of Britain's deep repose, beneath thy eye. 
Thy piercing eye, that read the future page 
Of time, and marked the shadows of events 
Approaching far from out the mists of years. 
Not like the narrow ken of vulgar minds : 
Embracing that which was, and is — no more — 
Bnt of diviner source, that shares the secrets 
Long hidden in the will of mightiest Jove, 
Revealing the appointed fate of kings — 
The rising and the setting of the nauona. 
He whose vast dwelling is infinity, 
Clothed with eternal ages, at whose nod 
Rose the wide firmament, engemmed with stars. 
Traced, ere their primal flight, the destined course 
Of wond'roua planets, and their several spheres 
Of light and beauty ; — so beamed forth they came, 
And caught the inspiration of the Muse, 
Gathering the fruits of wise and happy efforts 
Aimed at the downfal of that hydra spirit 
That wastes and ravages so many a clime.' 
The opening of the second canto contains some 
ines of brilliant power and beauty, though not 
squally well sustained, nor preserving the same 
dignified consistency and vigour, so characteristic: 
of the author's great example — die immortal 
Aligbieri. Embracing, as it does, such variety 
of topics, the subject necessarily becomes some- 
what diffuse, and thus fails sufficiently to concen- 
" ate the interest upon any individual portion. 

So far from being a monody, or a merely 
elegaic production, the poem might rather be 
termed a funerial oration and eulogy, pronounced 
over the fall of liberty and the hopes of bis 
country, in the person of the most brilliant 
champion of the independence of nations. 

It may fairly be considered in the light of a 
literary monument, raised to the memory of the 
liberal system, first attempted to be pursued 1 by 
the enlightened and resolute mind of a great 
statesman, who stood most conspicuous among 
the ablest and the best. The manner in which 
the author has executed this most difficult task, 
proves, beyond dispute, that he possesses tome 
of the great requisites of the true poet and the 
scholar; nor is he at a loss to express the milder 
feelings of the Muse, as we may 



offer the following very inadequate, 
though not unfaithful, version. It is impossible; 
to peruse the original without lively interest, anil 
a feeling of corresponding sorrow and regret. 

A ContvIasiene & Lady Comrnng. 
SoNBTTO. 
' Lady, no longer weep ; for him you mourn 
Are wreaths of triumph, mid th' immortal choir, 
Bound round his noble brow, where none aspire 
To dim bis fame with envy, pride, or scorn. 
There, midst the calm of one bright vernal mora, 
That golden age, young poets here admire. 
He finds no dream ; but all his high desire 
Of glory full, all meek and humbly borne. 
' There choicest spirits of heroic fame 
Shed splendour round him like a crown of light. 
Hailing him there as one of equal name, 
And he embraces each with proud delight. 
Oh I grateful sight, deserving loud acclaim 
From the admiring throng of seraphs ever bright. 



I am never weary, and never inactive. I know no* 
(*ifi*m; and would be glad, out of curiosity, to expe- 
rience what they term ounrf,' said an indefatigable 
barrister, lately, to a Parliamentary colleague. 'Read 
the last " Quarterly," then,' replied bis friend ; ' and I 
will engage you will have sufficient in an hour to last 
yon for a fortnight. 

Invention. 

An Hungarian, of the name of Mahersy, has disco- 
vered the means of walkiug in rivers, however rapid bo 
their currents. He uses a pair of long boots, made of 
very thin iron plate, surrounded, at the upper estre- 
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The Count Demidoff. 

Tbia nobleman died lately at Florence, having left to 
bat two »ons u income of 240,000/. a year, betides one 
million sterli ng in movable property. A troop of come- 
dians, which be had engaged from Paris, is amply 
provided for by the Count's teatament; tbe legacies 
comprised ten, which are extremely numerous ; and, 
■o great was his magnificence, that tbe great grandson 
of a friend of his childhood, whom he has not seen or 
corresponded with for fifty yean, has been bequeathed 
three hundred thousand franca, merely to evince that 
the testator had not forgotten his earlier attachments. 

MonsUthrift dtr Gesrlhchaft der Vaterlacttiliichiit 
Mtutiim in Boehmen, or ' A Journal of the Society of 
tbe National Museum of Bohemia,' was published at 
Prague, at the close of 1827, in one volume, being the 
first Number of an Annual Miscellany, intended ~ *"" 



country, observations OP iU natural history, with 
specimens of national poetry, and is equally carious 
and instructive. One of the articles of the present 
Number consists of 'An abridgment of the Chronicles 
of a Native present at the Siege of Prague by tbe Swedes, 
in 1648,' which will be read with pleasure, although it 
it exceeded in Interest by a ' A Journal of the Envoys 
of George King of Bohemia to tbe Court of Louis XI. 
of France.' It appears that George had formed the 
idea, worthy of a later age and mora enlightened minds, 
of establishing a tribunal of European Sovereigns, in 
which all acts of aggression by one on the dominions of 
another might be judged, and who were all to combine 
to resist any undue pretension on the part of the people 
of their respective states, with a secret elauae for imped' 
ing the too liberal advance of Papal power. The story 
is told with great truth and simplicity, and tbe character 
of tbe Eleventh Louis admirably demonstrated ; but 
whether it was that the piety of the French Monarch 
was somewhat startled at a proposition likely to offend 
the Court of Rome, or that, even iu that age, tyrant 
though he was, he dared not venture on a holy alliance, 
the Envoys of the very legitimate King of Bohemia 
after having been banded about half Prance, in follow- 
ing tbe movements of the active Louis, and baring ex- 
perienced no very polite treatment, were sent Gome 
with as few indications of courtesy towards themselves 
at of respect to their master. 

Bbloiuh. 
A no o, which had lived fourteen years with a family 
that was much attached to it, having died, the children 
placed the body of their defunct favourite in a box, 
and buried him in a garden. The two Ctntt of the 
place complained to the Police, and the proceeding was 
remitted to tb* PretUent of the Circle, who issued his 
orders that a governess in the family, who had placed 
the canine body in a box, should suffer three days' im- 
prisonment and ' reduiiox corrrciiomillc ;' and that 
the servant who had interred the animal should under- 
go eight' days confinement, and be supplied only with 
bread and water. 

Omnibus 



success of tbe new carriages, resolved 
same system, too proud of ancient names to adopt tbe 
Catholic appellation of onwi&w, has adorned his coach 
with the inscription of ' (/« Jiacribut h onatre toot.' 



Ajaccio, by the Procureur du Roi ; but tbe complain 



An appeal was instantly lodged by the prosecutor, 
before the Royal Court of Bastia, from the judgment 
of tbe inferior tribunal ; and a long and wearisome 
journey was the poor dbmint obliged to take, and to ex- 
haust his humble funds in his support, to prevent a 
sentence being given against him for want of appear- 
ance. ' Ubinam sumus?' exclaimed the unfortunate 

6 , in commencing hia defence, ' in other ages I 

ohould luare had a rrns of laurel for extending a taste 
ror letters, and aiding the progress of refinement ; now 
the only «tou'* J had baa been expended to place me one 
00 the tench of (he Co nectional Police M a criminal 



and o Sender. O tempore! O mores ! On discovering 
the manuscript of a latin author, Petrarch was trans- 
' 'with enthusiasm ; white it will be well for me if 
not trmmported too. Tbe Minstrel of Vauduse 
received the felicitations of the Sovereigns of his day; 
I have not a crown to bless me : and the only compli- 

1 1 am likely to receive are those of the Gaoler, 

who will be directed to receive me. Bonis operitut 
lapidatut mm.' Notwithstanding the dismal anti- 
ions of the humble but erudite Corsican, the 
Judges had the mnnlinrss to reject the appeal of the 
Procureur du Roi i and the teacher wenned him on 
his way, pretty certain that, as a comment on his bold- 
ness in asserting himself to be free from guilt, he will 
be deprived of bis already moat scanty means of aub- 

Femaj.e Doctor. 
A short time since a diminutive, aged, and decrepit 
woman, whose life had been passed in the service of 
the camp, appeared before the Tribunals of Paris, 
charged with illegally practising medicine, and as sus- 
pected of causing the death of a M. Danguy, and an- 
other person, by her unscientific prescriptions. On 
being called upon for her defence, she observed, 
' Gentlemen, the medicine 1 gave Danguy was imeep- 
libit of saving him ; it has been lent to the amalitli of 
tbe Garden of Plants; but thefactis, Danguy got drunk, — 
that was his affair : had he kept sober, I would have 
cured him, — that was mine; but he choose to die, — 
that was his.' ' But,' observed tbe President, ' there 
is another case against you.' Prisoner, — * Bah ! bah 1 
Pilkt'a, you mean ? he died by mistake ; it is not 
worth talking about.' President, — ' But you have no 
diploma.' Prisoner, — ' Diploma is it '. 1 despise them ; 
1 could not read them if I had them : but I hare 
studied humanitiet. Minerals 1 know as little as I 
care about ; but at to vegetables, I guess. Give 
me a paralytic here, and I'll cure him at once.' At 
this declaration, many voices from the crowd that 
had assembled were raised, in attestation of the truth 
of her statement; and, 'True'. True!' 'She. has cured 
me.' ' She has cured me.' ' She has saved my 
mother,' &c. wss heard on erery side. Prisoner, — 
' There, what do you say to that ? Gout ! Cancer ! A 
broken limb, — it is all one to me. I wish, Gentlemen, 
you had them all, if it was only for the pleasure of 
setting yon to rights.' New ejaculations were beard 
in her favour from the audience, and expressions con- 
firmatory of her statements. ' There I* said the vete- 
ran lady, gesticulating with energy, ' There's for you ! 
1 have been twelve years in the army, and I will fight 

all the doctors of Paris with the sword or with dr 

whichever they choose.' Notwithstanding all this 
unfortunate pseudo medecin was condemned to 
months* imprisonment. She heard her sentence 
courage and calmness, and, as it ended, lifting her 
hand, like an old grenadier, to her bonnet, observed. 
' !Hcaieurt,/ai thonneuT d'etre voire trie humble err- 
ri/oir,'and then left the Court between twos-em d'armei, 
marching in regular time, and apparently not at all dis- 
comfited at ber defeat 

Hoffman, 
Who died lately in France, was as aingular at i 
talented man. During the most painful period! of the 
French Revolution, his satire was directed against the 
leaders of the party of the day, and his ironical praise 
of their atrocities was given to the world in hia Journal 
' Le Menteur.' 

He bad severely criticized the ' Richard Cceur de 
Lion' of Sedaine, of the French Academy. A friend of 
the author met him him at the Cafi de laFoe, and remon- 
strated with him on his injustice. ' Let us send to two 
different confectioners,' said Hoffman, ' for baskets of 
bon-bom, and, if the majority of verses on such 
of their devices as we shall take by chance be not 
better than those of Sedaine, I shall pay the price of 
them, and beg his pardon ; if they are superior in 
merit to the verse of ' Richard,' you shall pay, and 
beg mine.' It was done. Tbe company in the coffee- 
room became umpires, and decided unanimously in 
favour of the poetry of the devices. 

The directors of a Newspaper, for which he some- 
times wrote, having sent a most virulent article againat 
himself, in tbe number of those upon the insertion 
whereof he sometimes condescended to decide, Hoff- 
man returned it, with the following marginal note ; 
' J'ai htleprteent article, etjcn'y of riai Irotvi ovim'a 
paru devoir en empecher ? impression , ' — Hoffman. 
The Comet of 1832. 
There is nothing like what is now termed Setuatian. 
The French delight in any occurrence which may gently 
affect the feelings of joy or sorrow— a public funeral, 



_ marriage, a (Sir off*, or Lord Cochrane. John Bull 
has hardier nerves, and is less sensible to Milder im- 
pressions ; be requires a stronger dose — the fall of 
tbe Brunswick Theatre ; Williamson, Thittlewoed, 
Bellingham, and Thurtell, can alone make him feel pro- 
perly ; while tbe Germans are ever striving after'the 
tubUntt, and nothing will content them but the ' wreck 
atter and the crash of worlds.' A blundering 
nic astronomer discovered, recently, that the 
Comet which will be teen in 1832, would come in con- 
tact with the earth ; but, like a true German comforter, 



our globe would not be general. 



u Po- 



ind hare to give up the use of the tea from China ; the 
labours of Bolivar and General Jackson might be ren- 
dered unnecessary ; — however, at all events, the world 
would gain a very considerable addition of territory. 
This idea might be congenial to the gloomy fancy of a 
German, but its expression spread terror and dismay in 
neighbouring countries ; and, within my own observa- 
tion, itt effects were neither trivial or pleasing on the 
minds of many. The Comet of 1832 will certainly 
approach within 14,000 leagues of the earth's orbit ; 
and as Salande had calculated that a comet, at that 
distance from the globe, might produce sensible dis- 
order on earth's concerns, tbe German threw down his 
pen, satisfied with being enabled to horrify the nations ; 
and fearful, by entering on further detail, he might but 
spoil a good story. Were the globe to be at tbe point 
of its orbit at which the comet will be at the period of 
its greatest approximation, it would be dangerous ; but 
wbeu its vicinity to the earth will be closest, instead of 
14,000 leagues, its least distance will be sixteen mUHani 
of leagues, — a slight difference, calculated to calm the 
fears of the timid and nervous, and to disappoint tbe 
expectations of the sublime German. 
Love and Madness. 
' Quand Tumour u'est pss le plus grand des liicns, it 
estle plus grand des Manx,' says a French philosopher ; 
while ' the Ettrick Shepherd' more quaintly de- 



That winna let a simple body gang about bis business.' 
Poor Monsieur Ficard, (not tbe dramatic writer, but) 
a bachelor living in the wine-boasting city of Macon, 
in the delightful province of Burgundy, had passed 
sixty years of his life in peace and tranquillity, without 
having been diverted from the even tenor of bis way, by 
the allurements of the oplSalmic manneUn. His repose 
had been as perfect as that of a commissioner of cus- 
toms on active service— of a chief justice in Eyre — or 
one of the Admiralty council ; until he met with a lady, 
who had left a derm-century of years behind her ; and 
to whom, with as much rapidity as the passing of an 
Incloiure Bill, and as much warmth as Lord Eldon dis- 
played in defence of the Test and Corporation Acts, he of- 
fered his band in iett of love, and the endowment of his 
corporation. Hia advances were met with scarcely m 
shyness than would be evinced by the Feel or Beresl 
family to a place or living ; but modesty demanded 
that, like the Ambassadors tt tbe Porte, time should 
be accorded ere tbe ultimatum was pronounced ; and 
she required a month to determine whether the should 
cross the Pruth of matrimony. From that instant the 
qiiescent habits of Monsieur Picard were at effectually 
altered, as tbe political opinions of Lord E him- 
self. His mornings were dark and gloomy as a city 
fog; his nights restless and uneasy, at Mr. Sugden 
when he ended his maiden speech. He loved as Cata- 
lan! loves gold ; Lord M E , her notes ,- the 

Emperor Nicholas, Constantinople; or Madame de 
Genlis, cant; and, as the epoch approached which wet 
to determine hit fate, he anticipated the refusal he 
feared, {"but unjustly) ; and, not waiting for the twote 
of matrimony, actually hanged himself with a fore- 
hat, to tbe equal vexation of the lady, the rare', and 
the bell-ringers of Macon. The proofs verbal of the 
cause of the decease of the despairing twain, returned 
it as arising from Loot and 3/adnett. 

French Post Office. 

I am sorry to say that the iniquitous system of open- 
ing and destroying letters, in tbe Bnreso de In Potte 
of Paris, is represented as existing to as great (if not a 
greater) extent than ever. A meeting of merchants re- 
siding in the French metropolis took place recently at 
the office of M. German, an advocate, to ascertain what 
means were left them to procure compensation for 
valuable* they hare lost, to a large amount, through 
tbe Post-office. The violation of private correspondence 
it mean, vile, and immoral enough ; but (he subtrac- 
tion of property is an act of infamy, that merits to be 
bolden forth to the acorn and induenstina of th* wnrW. 
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Death of Mr. Duoald Stewart. 
The mortal career of this distinguished philosopher 
terminated at Edinburgh on the morning of Wednesday 
hut the 11th of Jane, instant The private worth of 
the deceased, the qualities of heart and head which 
made him so beloved in the family circle. so interesting 
to his friends, so much respected hy his acquaintances, 
are known to, or hare been heard of by all. His 
public value will be juiiged of ultimately by hii writings, 
although it was by no meant confined to these : the 
impression made by his academical prelections having 
been as extraordinary in depth as it was important in 
character. By the extensive range of his information, 
by his love of knowledge, by his high aspirations after 
good, by an eloquence, unrivalled in philosophic dig- 
nity, he gave a bias to the feeling!, and a direction to 
the studies, of many young men of rank and talent, 
which redounded not less to their own honour, than 
they proved, in result, beneficial to the country. — 

The Dog-rib Indians, who are derived from the same 
Stock with the Chipewyana, say that, according to the 
traditions of their fathers, the first man was named 
ChapewM. He found the world well stocked with food, 
and be created children, to whom he gave two kinds 
of fruit, the black and the white, but forbade them to 
eat the black. Having thus issued his commands for 
the guidance of his family, he took leare of them for a 
time, and made a long excursion for the purpose of 
conducting the sun to the world. During this, his 
first absence, his children were obedient, and ate only 
the while fruit, but they consumed it at all ; the con- 
sequence was, tbat when 
himself to bring the moo 
they forgot the orders of 
black, which was the only kind remaining. He waa 
much displeased on his return, and told them that in 
future the earth would produce bad fruits, and that they 
would be tormented by sikenesa and death — penalties 
which have attached to bis descendants to the present 
day. Chapewec himself lived so long that his throat 
was worn out, and he could no longer enjoy life ; but 
he was unable to die, until, at bis own request, one of 
his people drove a beaver-tooth into his Lead. — Cap- 
tain Franklin', Journey. 
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We beg to inform E.B., tKul Ike former Subtcribrn to 'Tn* 
Vaautax,' *•*« Aaeetaaea "l'n. Athsnjbvm' fa Us stead, 
•us he twfpKtd Vila copiei of (As toe* Xumorre o/ efaeer 
Paptr, of Umul Hit; but thai He reprint of **} parti- 
cular arttclti us a reparole Number would be impracticable 
**rffr our eriiftnff arrangemenli, fee* luppoting lit demand 



LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 



. . . . ... .... published in numbers, at a rate 

so low, that the poorest Highlander can purchase it. 

A work may shortly be expected under the title of ' Journal 
of a Voyage to Peru, Journey across the Pampas, and a Paa- 
ssge across the Cordillera of The Andes.' By Lieut. Brand, 
RJL, who performed the Journey on foot, in me snow, during 

Carpenter's Introduction to the Study of the Scriptures, with 



THE GALLERY of the SOCIETY of PAINT- 
ERS In WATER- COLOURS, In Pell.Mall East, WILL 
CLOSE, for tbe present Seaaou, on SATURDAY NEXT, the 

Admittance, One Shilling) Catalogue, Sixpence. 



rHE INSECTS IN COUNCIL: addressed 
to Entomologists . and other POEMS, by Scuksi Watts. 
Printed for J. Hatcbard and Son, ley, Piccadilly ; and A. 



GARY'S IMPROVED MAP OF ENGLAND. 
This day is published, price II. Is., Part IE. of 

CARY'S IMPROVED MAP of ENGLAND, 
containing- the whole of Lincolnshire and Nottingham- 
shire, with c on si derable portions of the adjacent counties. 
Printed for G. and J. Gary, M, St James's s t re w , opposite 



LETTERS of an ARCHITECT from FRANCE, 
ITALY, and GREECE. 
By J os sea Woo us, F.L.S., F.O.S., &c. 
Printed for John and Arthur Arch, CornhiU. 



NATURAL HISTORY of the BEE. 
inted volume, ismo., illustrated with 
4 Cuts, price a*, boards, 
tTIHE HONEY BEE; its Natural History, Phy- 



X Biology, and Management. ) 
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London : Baldwin and Cradock. 
" digested, freshly conceived, and elegantly 
dlum of the present state of aplaslan science ; 
st is really known of the bee. The Interest 
bject, and the fertility nf Dr.Bevsm's work In 
tare induced us to eiteud this article toagreat 
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ist pnbliahed. No.. IV., Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence, 

FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW.— Con- 
tents: Article I, Life and Works of Wieland.— II. Call, 
tod's Travels to Mend, and the White River, be— HI. 
wish Novelists.— IV. Nlebuhr's Roman Hiatory.— V. Ncu- 
ilimn Superstitions.— VI, Peiihan's New Maritime Force and 
rtniery.— VII. Lehrun's Voyage to Greece.— VIII. Modern 
....... ._ .^_ lajian literature of tbe Eighteenth 



I. Illyriau Poetry.— XI 



H of Hamlet.— XIII. b 
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CATALOGUE OF BOOKS.— JOHN R. 
PRIESTLEY continues to distribute (Gratis) his recent 
CATALOGUE of BOOKS, caadatnur of the best Editions of the 
Greek and Latin Classiest Translations ; the principal Lezieo- 
graphical, Philological, and Critical Worki j Theology, History , 
and: Works in every department of Literature. 
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THE ARGUS.— Thenuroberoforfkrsalready 
received from every part of tbe Country for the regular 
dally supply of Mr. Buckingham's New Evening Paper, ' Taa 
Aaous,' having far eicoedod ell eipeetatlon, tea First Number 
of that Journal will appear on Monday, the Mfc of June. 




Central Office of Publication, 1., 

Offices, SS, Old Bond Street i 74. Cannon Street, City -, a, aula 
Gate, Bonngh ( and by 
of the Road, In Great Hi 



THE SPHYNX.— A very considerable num- 
ber of the regular Subscribers to ' The Kpuym' hating 
tranamitted their orders for • The Argue,' and exprerssd a 
atrong desire that, to enable them to take both, • The Sphyni" 
should revert to Us original character of a Sunday Morning 
Paper; so as to Ml up the Interval between the Saturday and 
Monday Evening's Dally News, their request will be complied 
with, and the New Series of ' Tbe Sphyni ' will accordingly 
commence on tba first Sunday in July. 

Instead of reverting to the original prioa, however, witch 
was One SlillJ log per Number, itwf" " 



Sphyni, besides Original Papa* on the Political Ktaints of tna 
Times, and occasion si Literary Reviews, to give the Lnadhag 
Artides of the principal Sunday Papers of the same day; thus 
forming one of tbe most varied and comprehensive Weekly 
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Pubuabed this day, In one handsome volume, with a Prositis- 
pie« and Vignette, engraved It HatsourgU, from Paintings 
by Thomas Stothard, Esq., R.A. U. M. boards, 

SPECIMENS of the LYRICAL, DESCRIP- 
TIVE, and NARRATIVE POETS ol GREAT BRITAIN, 
from Chaucer to tbe preaent Day : wHk a Preliminary sketch 
of the History of Early English Toetry, and Btogranlncnl and 
Critical Notices, by Johk Jouhstoni, Editor of Specimens of 
Sacred and Ssrlooa Poetry. 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh j and Geo. B. Wntt- 
taker, London. 

Of whom may be bad, lately published, and uniformly printed 
with the above, 
SPECIMENS of SACRED and SERIOUS POETRY, from 
Chaucer to the present Day ; including GrahamCs Sabbath and 
other Poems, aod Blair's Grave: with Btogrupklral Notices 
and Critical Remarks, by Joan Jouhstoni. Fresitjsplace and 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 



TO SI AM AND COCHIN CHINA. 



CIAWFURD'S 

Journal uf tin Embassy from the Governor-General of 
India to Ike Covrlt of Siam and Cochin China • ex- 
hibiting a view of lie actual Hale ofthoie Kingdoms. 
By John Craufurd, £«r., F.R.S., F.LJS., F.G£., */c., 
late Envoy. Henry Colburn. Pp. 598. London, 
1828. , . 

The very valuable and interesting narrative 
which h herrptcauted to tbc public, has claims 
to general attention possessed by few other works 
on foreign countries. It is written by a talented 
and experienced traveller, and refers to a region 
about which every information which can be 
given la peculiarly acceptable in Europe. Mr. 
Crawford, who Is generally known to be a man in 
every respect qualified for the office to which be 
was appointed, was fixed upon by the Marquis 
of Hastings to undertake the mission of which 
the volume, before .us .gives the. history. lathe 
earlier contests whfch thu. English hod. with tj>e 
Native Princes, their cotnmence with Srasn and 
Cochin Chins, was, it appears, destroyed ; subse- 
quent events had got the effect of restoring it ; 
and so important was this diminution of com- 
mercial advantages, very rightly, considered by the 
English merchants, that the Indian Goverment 
determined upon opening a negotiation with the 
ruling Monarchs of these countries, and on en- 
deavouring to restore the traffic on terms equally 
profitable, to both parties. The subject had 
already been brought under consideration by the 
Government of Penang, but without being fol- 



ably t 

to be pursued. The fertility and natural riches of 
tbe regions which form the kingdoms of Siam 
and Cochin China, were sufficient reasons for the 
resolutions thus taken, and the fruitful sources of 
wealth they opened to mercantile speculation, an 
object important enough to warrant any attention 
which might be paid to it bv those whose interest 
is dependant on the prosperity of commerce. But 
the benevolent philosopher and moralist will re- 
gard this and other similar undertakings with a 
more deeply interested mind. The greatest dif- 
ficulty, it is acknowledged by Mr. Crawford, and 
by the members of the Indian Government in the 
official instructions they gave him, which be had to 
meet with, would be from the strong, universal, 
and almost unconquerable distrust of Europeans, 
so prevalent among the Native Princes. As mer- 
chants will not soon, we fear, act or think like 
philosophers, it is a thing to be rejoiced at when 
they are compelled, for interest's pake to pursue 
the very same course which tbe disinterested plii- 
lanthrophist would do to obtain a higher object. 
Let the wealthy traders of a country find the 
truest way to wealth in promoting mutual trust 
and confidence between nations, whether more or 
less civilized, and a wider and surer path will be 
opened for the universal diffusion of truth. 
When Mr. Crawford, therefore, was instructed to 
use his utmost efforts to promote a confidence on 
which all was considered to depend, a great troth 
was expressed, which ought to be like a beam of 
light both on the heart and mind of even the 
lowest member of a legislative body. 

The mission set out on Nov. 21, 1821. Mr. 
Crouford was accompanied by Captain Danger- 
field and Mr. Finlayson, of whose important ser- 
vices in the journey he speaks in. terms of very 



The party, after a series of interesting circum- 
stances arrived at Bangkok on the 29th of March. 
The ceremonies attending their presentation are 
well described, and the account affords a strong 
and lively picture of courtly pomp in the East. 
There is, however, so great a similarity neces- 
sarily existing between all narratives of this kind, 
that however, amusingly written, they seem but 
copies of each other. Instead, therefore, of ex- 
tracting our author's account of Ids arrival, intro- 
duction, and of the thousand grave follies to which 
he submitted, with excellent grace, we follow him 
to the royal menagerie : 

' During the audience, a heavy shower had fails", 
and it was still raining. His Majesty took this oppor- 
tunity of presenting as each with -a small umbrella, 
and sent a message to desire that we would view the 
cariosities of the palace at our leisure- When we ar- 
rived at the threshold of the hall of audience, we per- 
ceived the court-yard and the roads extremely wet Bad 
dirty from the fall of rain. We naturally demanded 
our shoes, which we hod left at. the but gale. This 
was a favour which could aot he yielded , and we were 
informed that the first princes of (he blood could not 
wear shoes within the sacred enclosure in which we 
now were. It would have bean impolitic to' hare 
evinced ill-humour, or attempted remonstrance ; and, 
therefore, we feigned a cheerful compliance with this 
inconvenient usage, and proceeded to gratify our ca- 
riosity. 

1 The greatest of the curiosities to which our atten- 
tion was directed were the white elephants, well known 
in Europe to be objects of veneration, if not of wor- 
ship, in all tbe countries where the religion of Buddha 
prevails. The present Kins; has no less than six of 
these, iv larger number than ever was possessed by any 
Siamese monarch ; and this circumstance is considered 
peculiarly auspicious to his reign. Pour of them wore 
shown to us. They approached much nearer to s true 
white colour than I had expected ; they had, indeed, 
sll of them more or le«s of a flesh-coloured tinge ; bnt 
this arose from the exposure of the skin, owing to the 
small quantity of hair with which the elephant is natu- 
rally covered. Tliey showed no signs of disease, de- 
bility, or imperfection ; and as to site, they were of 
the ordinary stature, the smallest being not less than 
six feet. six inches high. Upon inquiring into their 
history, we found that they were all either from the 
kingdom of Lao or Kambojs, and none from Siam 
itself, nor from the Malay countries tributary to it ; 
which lost, indeed, had never been known to afford a 
white elephant. 

'The rareness ofthe white elephant is, no doubt, the 
origin of the consideration in which it is held. The 
countries in which it is found, and in which, indeed, 
the elephant in general exists in greatest perfection, snd 

most regarded. 



a white elephant must be tbe tem- 
*ie soul of some mighty 



porary habitation . 

in its progress to perfection. This is the current 
belief, and accordingly every white elephant has tbe 
rank and title of a king, with an' appropriate name ex- 
pressing this dignity — such as the ' pure king,' the 
' - ' ' ■ forth. One of the Jesuits, 



writing upon this subject, informs ns, » 
that his Majesty of Siam does not ri 



' Each of those which we saw had a separata stable, 
and no less than ten beepers to wait upon .it. The 
tusks of the males, for there warn some of both sexes, 
were ornamented with gold rings. On the head they 
bad alia gold chain net, and on the hack a small em. 
broidered velvet cushion. 

' Notwithstanding the veneration with which the 
white elephants are considered in some respects, it ' 



from occasional correction- Two of them were 
described as so vicious, that it was considered unsafe 
to exhibit them. A keeper pricked the foot of one, in 
our presence, with a sharp iron, until blood came, al- 
though his majesty's only offence was stealing a bunch 
of bananas ; or rather snatching it before be bad re- 
ceived permission ! 

In the stables of the white elephants, we were shown 
two monkies, whose presence, the keepers insisted, 
preserved their royal charges from sickness. These 
ware of a perfectly pure white colour, of considerable 
si*e, and of the trie* of monkies with long lafls ' They 
were in perfect health, and had been long caught ; but 
we were advised not to play with them,' as they irerr of 
s sullen and mischievous disposition. These were both 
taken in the forest of Pisunk,- about ten days' joarney 
up the Mensm. 

' From the white elephants we were taken to the 
crowd of their brethren, which had the ill luck to he 
born bhek, snd were, therefore, doomed to toil, or 
harsh usage. They did not appear to us to be remark- 
either for size or beauty ; but some of our Indian 
servants, who were better judges than ourselves, con- 
sidered them as possessing, in an eminent degree, all 
those points which are admired by amateurs, and which 
distinguish tbe noblest race of tins animal. 

' We were struck with the great number, which were 
partly white, principally about tbe head snd trunk. 
One of these, which wss kept in a separate stable, hsd 
whole head and trunk white ; it was eight feet 
high, and, in point of symmetry, quite perfect. This, 
like some of the white elephants, wss caught in the 
forests of Lao. The elephant usually rode by his 
Majesty wss exhibited among the rest ; It wss tall and 
very docile, but not remarkable for beanty. 

' A glance at his Siamese Majesty's stud of horses 
was quite snArricnt to satisfy our curiosity. It con- 
sisted of a few ponies imported from the Eastern 
Islands, and of a small breed of bones, said to be 
brought from the Chinese province of Vu-nan. There 
were a few horses from Western India, old add miser- 
able. One of these, we were informed, had been pre- 
sented by Mr. Light, the first Governor of Prince of 
Wales's Island. 

' As we passed slow, we were requesteiLto examine 

which we had seen on catering. They 

;n or eight pieces lying on beds, and 
were mere objects of curiosity. Some of tbem were 
eighteen feet long, tbe walls of enormous thickness, but 

"" ding nine inches. They 

v well cast. Each bad an 
in silver, which, as we w 
its charge of powder, but, from what we could 
d, in very exaggerated terms. These guns 
bore no comparison in points of sixe to some of those 
cast by tbe Mohammedan • Princes of Hindostan, snd 
neither in sixe nor workmanship to several which we 
afterwards saw in Cochin China.'— Pp. 96-99. 

They arrived at Hue, the capital of Cochin 
China, Sept. 25. The following is interesting, as 
showing the state of the useful and domestic arts, 
as well as of those, relating to war among this 
people, who it seems are far better skilled in' these 
things than is usually supposed, 

'Soft. 30. — Notice was sent to ns yesterday fore- 
noon, that an accommodation-barge would be sent, to 
take us to whatever part of the city. we wished tat visit, 
and that tbe French Mandarins would aocofany us. 
At three o'clock MM. Cbalgneau and Vaaier acrard- 
ingly waited upon us, and said that they had orders 
from the Bung to conduct us into the new city, and to 
show us the works. We ascended the river, and landed 
on the west side of the new fortification, or walled 
city, where we found a Cochin Chinese Mandarin wait- 
ing to n ' 






3, which is of a quadrangular form, is 
tied, having the river on two siilns of 
it, slid a spacious canal of from thirty to forty yards 
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walls, or of the city, which in the same tiling-, is upwards 
or five milos. The form of the fcsrttfieaflon Is nearly 
an equilateral quadrangle, each fan UHfaflusIng lfHB 
toises. The late King himself was the engineer who 
formed the plan, under the instructions and advice, 
however, of the French officers in his service, but whose 
personal assistance he had lost, before he commenced 
the undertaking, in the year 1805. This singular man 
proves to hare been no mean proficient in this imach 
of European military science ; for the works, as far as 
we could judge, are planned and constructed on techni- 
csFmks, and the materials and workmanship are not 
inferior to the design. The fortress has ■ regular and 
beautiful glacis, extending from the river or canal to 
the ditch ; a covert way all round ; and a ditch, which 
Is thirty yards broad, with from four to fire feet water 
in It, all through. The rampart is built of hard earth, 
. cased on tbeoutsidewith bricks. Each angle is flanked 
by four bastions, intended to mount thirty-six guns 
a-piere, some in embrasures, and some in barbetlt. To 
each face there are also four arched gateways of solid 
masonry, to which the approach across the ditch is by 
handsome arched stone bridges. The area inside is 
laid out into regular and spacious streets, at right 
angles to each other. A handsome and broad canal 
forms a communication between the river and the for- 
tress, and within is distributed by various branches, so 
as to communicate with the palace, the arsenal, the 
granaries, and other public edifices. By this channel 
the taxes and tributes are brought from the provinces, 
and conducted at once to the very doors of the palace 
or magazines. The palace is situated within a strong 
citadcl, consisting of two distinct walls, or ramparts. 
Within this we were not invited ; but the roof of the 
palace itself was distinguishable by its yellow colour ; 
and one handsome temple, consecrated to the royal 
ancestors of the King, was also noticed. This lsst, 
which has no priests attached to it, was the only place 
of worship within the new city. 

' In the whole of this extensive fortification, there is 
scarcely any thing slovenly, barbarous, or incomplete 
in lioiieTi. Perhaps theonly exceptions are the Chinese 
umbrella- shaped towers over the gates, and the embra- 
sures of one or two of the bastions finished by his pre- 
sent Majesty, and in which he has taken it into his 
head to invert the rale of science and common sense, 
by making the embrasures to slope inwards, instead of 
outwards. The banks of the river and canal forming 
the base of the glacis, are not only regularly sloped 
down every where, but wherever the work is completed 
— for it is still unfinished in a few situations — they are 
cased from the foundation witha face of solid masonry. 
The canal within the walla is executed in the lame per- 
fect and workmanlike manner ; and the bridges which 
are thrown over it, have not only neat stone balustrades, 
but are paved all over with marble brought from 
Tonquin. 

' The first object In the interior to which our curio. 
sity was particularly pointed, was the public granaries. 
These form ranges of enormous length in regular order. 
and nre full of corn, being said to contain many years' 
consumption for the city. It has been the practice of 
the late and present King, to add two or three ranges 
of granaries every year to the number. The pernicious 
custom of hoarding grain against years of scarcity, and 
the unavoidable effect of which is to aggravate, or even 
'- "•- — :1 : t is intended to obviate, 



eate, the evil it 



be a received and popular -maxim of Cochin Chinese 
government. It has its use in maintaining tha tyranny 
of a despotic government. 

' The barracks were the next object pointed out to 
ns— and here we found the troops drawn out. These 
buildings are excellent, and, in point of arrangement 
and cleanliness, would do no discredit to the best or- 
ganised army iu Europe. They are extensive, and sur- 
round the whole of the outer part of the citadel. We 
were informed, that from twelve to thirteen thousand 
troops were constantly stationed St the capital. 

' The most extraordinary spectacle was still to be 
exhibited— the arsenal A violent fall of rain, and 
night coining on, prevented us from inspecting the 
whole of this ; but what we did see, was more than 
sufficient to excite our surprise and gratify our curio- 
sity. The Iron cannon were first pointed out to us, 
consisting of an extraordinary assemblage of old ship- 
guns of various European nation! — French, English, 
Dutch, and Portuguese. These were objects of little 
curiosity compared with the brass ordnance, the balls, 
and shells, all manufactured in Cochin China, by native 
woikmen, from materials supplied by Tunquin, and 
after French models. The ordnance consisted of can- 
inn, howitaera, and mortars. The carriages were all 
constructed, finished, nd painted, aa substantially and 



neatly as if they had been manufactured at Woolwich, 
or Fort William, and flsi fieW- carriages especially were 
singularly neat and handsome. The cannon are of 
various calibres, from four to sixty-eight pounders, 
with a large proportion of eighteen pounders. Among 
them were nine remarkable guns cast by the late King j 
these carry each a ball weighing seventy Chinese cat- 
ties, or, in other words, are ninety-three pounders ; 
they are as handsomely Modelled and as well founded 
as any of the rest, and placed upon highly-ornamented 
carriages. On these remarkable pieces of ordnance is 
inscribed the name of the late King, Ja-lung, and the 
day and year in which they were cast. The King used 
to say that these would prove the most durable monu 
ments of his reign— no great emptiment to his adini-. 
nistratiou.'— Pp. 850—293. 

The general aspect of the country, together 
with the objects which usually meet a traveller in 
these regions, will be understood from the part of 
the narrative we next copy : 

' Oct. 18. — We left Kao-hai at six o'clock this morn- 
ing, and reached the foot of the first range of hills in 
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it above three hundred feet high, we entered an 
:ive valley. Travelling through this, until half- 
past eight o'clock, we baited at Nuk-mang, " the place 
of sweet water," a remarkably pretty and neat village. 
We breakfasted here, and resumed oar journey at half- 
past eleven. Still traversing low ground for three 
quarters of an hour, we reached a second range of bills, 
of nearly the same elevation as the first : this termi- 
nated the valley, which appears to be about nine miles 
broad. It is, generally speaking, sandy, sterile, and 
in a state of nature ; but towards the hills, on both 
sides, the soil improves and is well cultivated- Here 
we saw reapers in the fields ; among tbem were many 
women. They used a sickle, as in Europe ; and their 
work was performed with something like tha energy 
and vigour of European labour. As soon as we had 
reached the top of the second range of hills, a beauti- 
ful and unexpected view was presented to us. On one 
side was the valley, which we had just quitted ; on an- 
other the open sea ; on a third high ranges of wooded 
mountains ; and before us, what we took at the time 
for a great internal lake, surrounded every where by 
steep and wooded hilla. This extensive piece of water 
proved, however, to bo another arm of the sea. We 
skirted it aloug it* eastern shore, passing a great deal 
of forest, but our journey being over a moat excellent 
and well-finished road. In this part of our route in 
particular, and generally indeed throughout the whole 
of it, we observed along the road many monuments of 
Cochin Chinese superstition, in the form of little tem- 
ples, at which votive offerings were presented as well 
as occasionally on the pinnacles of rocks. These of- 
ferings consisted usually of little bits of gilded paper, 
and similar trifles, and were moat usual in wild and 
solitary spots, considered by the Cochin Chinese to be 
the natural dwellings of evil spirits. At one spot 
which we passed, on the summit of a hill, and in the 
depth of the forest, there was erected a post, having 
on it a board, on which was represented a hideous 
human face, with aa inscription underneath. Our na- 
tive companions informed us, that the writing was a 
sacred text, and that it and the ugly face were intended 
to frighten aawy an evil spirit of peculiar malignity 
which haunted this particular spot They said, that 
when people travelled in numbers, or in fine weather, 
the evil genius in question was not to be apprehended, 
but that he took advantage of solitary travellers, espe- 
cially of women, and that he was most mischievous in 
storm* and gloomy weather ! 

1 At two o'clock we arrived at Hai-mung. the end 
of our stage. This was a considerable village on the 
sea-side, just at the entrance of the bay already men- 
tioned, and which, in the native language, is called 
Vungdam, or the harbour of Dam. ft appeared to be 
about fire miles across, in it* broadest part, and seven 
or eight long. The deep of water in the middle Is ten 
Cochin Chinese cubits, or almost fourteen feet English. 
The entrance is extremely narrow— I should think not 
above one hundred and twenty yards, and here there is 
only a depth of from seven to eight and s half feet. 
For a mile Inland, The bay consists of a narrow gut or 
channel, which expands all at once to the breadth which 
I hare just staled. A tremendous surge rolls in upon 
the beach or rock* towards the entrance of the bay on 
both sides, the narrow channel alone being free from 

' In the forests through which we passed in the 
course of this day's journey, we were informed that 
the tiger* and rlqrhants wen ■ us s wus . Of wild 



poultry (P/lasianu 
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ir several flocks. One 



that we at first imagined it 
and hesitate to fire. In the winter, or cold Season, in- 
numerable flocks of ducks and other water-fowl are 
described as visiting Cochin Chins. These had not yet 
arrived, but we observed preparations making for in. 
snaring tbem. These consisted of a number of artificial 
birds, intended for decoys. 

' This day's journey was performed in aalsacaant, 
of the fashion of the country. Tbeae vehicles consist 
of a net, buns from a single pole, and having a lent 
roof of very light materials. Or each side, a* wrM as 
behind and in front, there are curtains of wax clots. 
The weight of a good one is about thirty catties, or 
forty pounds, and of a small one, not more than half 
that amount. Two men, and no more, carry these 
vehicles, and four is the greatest number of bearers 
employed for persons of asy weight, including the 
relief. In this employment, the Cochin Chinese ex- 
hibit s degree of strength, dexterity, and activity, of 
which I had not believed them capable. They travel 
at a qnick pace, and change the palanquin from ahoul- 
der to shoulder, or relieve each other without even 
halting. Each of our sets of bearers carried na at 
least nine or ten miles. In every respect, I conceive 
them superior to Indian palanquin- bearers. They per- 
form the same work, at least equally well, with lets 
than one half the numliers employed ia Hindoostan. 
This superiority is, in a good measure, owing to the 
greater tightness of the vehicle employed ; but, I hare 
no doubt, in some degree, also, to the superior strengts 
of the Cochin Chinese over the natives of Western 
India. We found the Cochin Chinese palanquin the 
most comfortable and least fatiguing vehicle in which 
we had ever travelled. 

' Oct. 19. — We commenced our journey this morn- 
ing at half-past five, by crossing the narrow channel 
which forms the entrance of tile bay. Immediately 
before us wss the high range of mountains, which di- 
vides the bay of Vung-dam from that of Ha* or Toe- 
ran. We immediately began to ascend, and wheat we 
had got to the elevation of four or five hundred fret, 
had a beautiful and extensive prospect of the bay which 
we had just left — of the open sea, and even of a por- 
tion of the bay of Nuk-got, which we had crossed in 
the first day's journey. Here was a temple to the 
Spirit of the Mountain, and on the altar some Incense 
still burning, left by travellers who had gone on before 
us. Our course wss now along the sea, but at a con- 
siderable elevation over it, while it was generally oon- 
cealed from view by the thickness of the forest. TV 
scenery now, and for the rest of the day, was bold and 
romantic. The forest was as tall and luxuriant as closr 
to the Equator itself, and the sound of brooks and 
waterfalls was perpetually murmuring in our ears- 
Two or three waterfalls were visible at a distance, one 
of which appeared to have a tall of about two hundred 
feet. Its white foam made a fine contrast with the 
uniform verdure of the surrounding forest. The road 
was frequently very steep. All that labour could do 
to make it good, had indeed been tried, hwt than was 
not much among the vast mstsr-s of granite of which 
the mountain consisted, and where there was scsurcelr 
an inch of soil, with which to form an even surface. 
Every step we took was from one block of granite to 
another, both iu ascending and descending. The dearth 



these animals while we were passing the n 
These were all of the same species which we 
at the bay of Touran, the Douc, (or 5*s*is 
in colour one of the handsomest of the ape 
the elevation, as we conjectured, of si t or i . 
drrd feet, we observed, for the first time, the 
cultivated. The trees seemed to be little " 



reached the highest part of the mountain. The ther- 
mometer, which on the plain wss the day before, at 
the same hour, B3°, here sunk to 76°, and the baro- 
meter showed that our elevation above the level oaf th* 
sea was about 1600 feet The high 
lay over a comparatively low part of 
peaks of which appeared to be at least 4000 feet faisrb. 
Near the highest spot to which we ascended, was a 
neat village, with tbe advantage of a good market, auai 
of, what an European at least would consider, 
climate. In tbe shops, refreshments, 
lea, rice, and other articles, were ready laid 
travellers, of which we saw a good numbei 
of this day's and yesterday's Journey. 
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Tilled unarmed, and without guards, ud apparently 
without apprehension. This, at least, was a favour- 
able sign of the vigilance and energy of the Govern- 

-'As soon as we bad reached the summit of the hill, 
we enjoyed a grand and extensive prospect, which ex- 
hibited atone view the bay and peninaula of Toman, 
* the bay of raifo, and the marble rocks which lie be- 
tween thein. The restof our route was arapid and not 
very easy descent to the western ihore of the bay of 
Touran. This octupied an hour and a half. At ten 
o'clock we reached the little cove which I had visited on 
the 33d of September. Here we breakfasted, and, em- 
barking at twelve o'clock, after a beating passage 
against a strong sea-breeze, reached the ship at fonr 
o'clock in the afternoon, and had the happiness to join 
our friends, and to find them all well. 

' The geological formation of the country which we 
passed in this journey is entirely primitive. The extre- 
mity of a small ridge of hilts, which terminates at the 
side of the river opposite the palace, we found to be 
quartz rock. Throughout the rest of our journey 
granite, with occasional beds of horn-blende rock, were 
the only formations which occurred. In the vicinity 
of the capital there seems to be more variety, for we 
found, besides quartz and granite, specimens of moun- 
tain lime-atone, which we were told had been brought 
from a distance of no more than ten or twelve miles.' 
—Pp. 280-285. 



SUBTERRANEOUS TRAVELS. 



Subterranean Travel, ofNieU ASi*. From tit Latin of 
LeidiHolierg. Svo. pp.420. Thomas North, Pater- 

Thib very amusing work of Lewis Holberg be- 
longs to the once favourite class of compositions 
which, under the veil of fiction, were intended 
to convey the most important truths or the most 
biting satire. ' Gulliver's Travels,' however, is 
the only book of the kind which has retained 
general popularity. This remarkable book , H 
now more known and admired by the lovers of 
the marvellous than by those who are qualified ' 
relish its serious and witty attacks on cent™ 
principles and parties. ' Captain Pnpanilla,' re- 
viewed in another Number of the paper, is of the 
same class j but the taste for this kind of reading, 
we conjecture, is gone by; politics have now a 
medium which leaves them too open to the broad 
light of day to let men relish Ibetn in allegories, 
or in any thing hut plain-speaking newspapers. 
We should not, therefore, have considered 'Niels 
Klim'aSubterraneous Travels' as likely to prove in- 
teresting to many of our readers, had it not qualities 
of smother kind, beside those which would induce us 
to pot it on the same shelf with the works we have 
just mentioned; but it is, in fact, a most curious 
and entertaining story, and would hardly fail to 
attract nearly as much interest. as Swift's work, 
had the author been content to play trith puppets 
in a human form. But it was a favourable amuse- 
ment with philosophers and wits, an age or two 
back, to imagine in what forms the non-descript 
inhabitants of the moon or of other sublunar 
worlds might exist; and Lewis Holberg has left 
many behind in this play-work of the fancy. ' 

The hero of his story is one Niels Klim, a 
Swede, who, hiving completed his studies in the 
University of Copenhagen, returns almost penny- 
less to bis native town, to make learning better 
than house and lands as he might. He takes to 
exploring the wild and savage mountains in the 
neighbourhood of his home ; and, while pursuing 
his adventures, is induced to descend a chasm, 
which had excited the curiosity of many philoso- 

Ehers, but none of whom ventured to enter it. 
Urn's attempt is thus described ; 
' Among divers extraordinary things, that which 
struck me as the most remarkable, was a hole or cavern 
on the top of a mountain, called by the country-folks 
Mount Floicn (the Weather-cock Mountain.) Round 
the orifice, there circulated a soft and not unpleasant 
breexe, occasioned by the circumambient air being 
drawn into the hole, and again expelled, wtifc , conti- . 
oual nroaning • which afforded the literati of Bergen, 



Magister Edward, corrector of the Latin School, an 
opportunity of encouraging their countrymen, — as they 
were too old and too feeble for the enterprise, — to a 
close investigation of the peculiar nature of this bole. 
It appeared to them the more deserving of the attentive 
philosopher's research, as it really had, from time im- 
memorial, much resembled a snoring man, who with 
vehemence inhales, the air which his lungs have just 

' Stimulated not lets by the encouragement of these 
great men than by my own natural inclination, I me- 
ditated on a descent into the hole, and unbosomed my 
design to some of my most intimate friends, who were 
struck with surprise and astonishment, exclaiming, 
that a person who would execute such a project, could 
not be far short of being both frantic and desperate. 
Their remonstrances, however, op me were entirely 
lost ; and, instead of abating my once-kindled desire, 
they only served to fan the flame. My inclination led, 
and my indigent circumstances urged me to the study 
of nature, in spite of every danger that might attend 
it. Always destitute of money, and living on another's 
charity, became daily more and more insupportable to 
me ; and I had the dismal prospect before my eyes of 
unalterable poverty ; seeing every road to honour and 
preferment in my own country closed against me; 
unless, through some desperate and hazardous achieve- 
ment, worthy of public regard, I should succeed in 
again opening them. 

' My resolution, after mature consideration, being 
firmly fixed, I prepared every thing necessary for the 
enterprise, and sallied forth from the town one Thurs- 
day morning at day-break, the weather being beautiful 
and serene. The reason of my setting out so early 
was, that I might be at home again in the afternoon, 
when my work was finished. How little did I then 
think, that I, like a second Phaeton, 

' " Plunging- headlong through the air inwhitring turns. 
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' This expedition was undertaken in the year 1665 ; 
when Hans Munthe and Lars Soerensen were the bur- 
gomasters, and Christian Bertetsen and Lars Sand were 
senators of Bergen. Four labourers attended me with 
rope and boat-hooks, which I might need in the de- 
scent. We proceeded direct to Sandwig, where the 
mountain is the easiest of ascent; and having reached 
the summit, we sat down a few moments and break- 
fasted, not far from the fatal hole. It was here that 
my heart first began to misgive me, and feel as if it 
anticipated some approaching disaster. I turned me 
round to my companions: "Which of you," said I, 
" will now first break the ice P" but received no answer. 
At this, my half-ex Unguis bed courage flamed anew; I 
anffered the rope to be fastened round my body, and 
mads every preparation for the descent; first, however, 
recommending my soul fervently to the Almighty. 
My devotions being ended, I was then lowered gently 
into the orifice, after having first given my attendants 
the necessary directions what they were to do ; namely, 
I ordered them to continue to veer away the rope until 
they should hear me bawl, at which signal they were 
to stop, and, if I continued to bawl, they were, id that 
case, to hoist me up again with all speed. I held a 
boat-hook in my right hand, for the purpose therewith 
of pushing away any obstruction to my descent, and 
at the same time to guide myself in the centre of the 
bole ; and in this manner I was let to glide softly down. 
But scarce had I descended more than eleven or twelve 
yards, when the rope snapped. I conjectured imme- 
diately what misfortune had befallen me, from the 
sudden howling and lamentations of the fonr men 
above; which, however, quickly vanished, as I, with 
wonderful velocity, shot down into the dark abyss, 
and, like another Pinto, 

' " Stale into the bowels of tba fawning; earth i' 
with the exception, that, instead of a sceptre, 1 had 
but a boat- hook in my hand. 

I had now hern plunging through thick darkness 
and incessant night for the space of a quarter of an 
hour, as near as I was able to guess whilst in such a 
perturbation ; when, at length, I perceived a faint 
glimmering, much resembling a kind of twilight ; and 
quickly afterwards, I could distinctly see a serene and 
bright firmament. I at first, in my simplicity, ima- 
gined that, either by the repercussion of the subterra- 
neous air, or some such other adverse wind, I was 
again blown up ; and that the hole, in bending forth its 
breath, had thrown me back upon the earth. But; as 
the firmament, and the stars, which I saw. 



whole of this new celestial constructors must cither 
be produced by a dizziness in my head, and a confused 
imagination, arising from the perpleiity of my disor- 
dered brain; or that 1 must be dead, and conveyed to 
the mansions of the blessed. This last ridiculous idea, 
however, I quickly detected, on perceiving myself 
armed with a boat-hook, and dragging a long rope 
after me, well conceiving that neither rope nor hook 
was a necessary appendage to possess on my arrival in 
Paradise ; and that the celestial inhabitants could never 
possibly approve of such like ornamenta, with which I 
might be inclined, after the example of the giants, to 
storm heaven, and drive away the gods. Some consi- 
derable time after, when 1 had seriously reflected on 
the matter, I conceived that I must have descended to 
the subterraneous heavens ; and that the opinions of 
those persons who maintain that the earth is hollow, 
and that within its shell there is another and a smaller 
world, with a smaller sun, smaller planets, and smaller 
stars, all in due proportion, connexion, and systematic 
arrangement, must be well founded. Events proved 
that I had conjectured right. 

' My course downwards having now continued pretty 
long, I began to experience that the rapidity with which 
I was at first precipitated, gradually abated aa 1 ap- 
proached the planet, or celestial globe, which 1 per- 
ceived soon after my accelerated descent. As I drew 
nearer, it appeared visibly to increase ia bulk ; so that 
at length 1 could discern, although through a cloudy 
atmosphere that surrounded it, both seaa, hills, and 
valleys, upon its surface : 
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s' ptaaecleo, or billows' toot, 
i uk the hrijiy deep j 
heaven, hung my hod)- suspense.* 

' I became now fully sensible ■ that I was not only 
suspended and dangling in the celestial air, but that 
the perpendicular line, in which I had hitherto de- 
scended, waa now changed into a circle. At this dis- 
covery I must acknowledge that my hair stood on end, 
tearing, aa I did, that I must be metamorphosed either 
into a planet or a satellite, to be twirled round in per- 
petual motion until (he world's end. When I consi- 
dered, however, a little within myself, that my repute' 
tion and honour were in no wise likely to be tarnished 
through such a circumstance, and that a celestial globe, 
or at least the satellite of a celestial globe, always pro- 
ceeding ia planetary order, was, at any time, able to 
out-lustre and eclipse a poor hungry Siudiosus Philo- 
SOphue, my spirits again revived ; and the more so, 
when I experienced that the celestial air in which I 
hung, had so strongly fortified me against the cravings 
of nature, that I felt neither hunger nor thirst i just 
then remembered that I had a biscuit in my pocket : I 
took it out, merely to try, out of curiosity, whether in 
that condition 1 could relish it t but on taking the first 
mouthful, I quickly perceived that all earthly fbad was 
become entirely nauseous ; I therefore cast it from me, 
as a useless incumbrance. How great was my amaze- 
ment on this occasion, when I discovered that the bia- 
cuit not only bong dangling ia the sir, but, — O won- 
derful to relate!— *egnn to describe around me a pla- 
netary orbit. This gave me a clear conception of the 
true laws of motion, according to which, all bodies 
placed in equipoise must move in circles. 

' How much soever I was dejected but a short time 

Envious, at seeing myself a ball before mocking fate, 
was now, on the other hand, equally elated on be- 
holding myself exalted, not only to a self-subsisicnt 
planet, but to such a one even as would always be at- 
tended by a njoon, and therefore ought to be ranked 
among stars of the first magnitude, or planets of the 
first order. In acknowledging the whclc of my vain 
imbecility, I must needs say, that I was so immode- 
rately inflated by this good fortune, that had 1 then 
met with all the burgomasters and all the senators of 
Bergen, I would merely have vouchsafed them a single 
glance, in order to have looked down upon them as in- 
significant atoms ; nor would I have deigned to incline 
my hook, much less to bow my head, before them. 

' In this state I remained three whole days. As J 
was continually carried round by and with the planet, 
which was now at no very immense distance from me, 
1 could easily distinguish the day from the night, 
through observing the rising and setting of the sub- 
terraneous sun; though, after he was gone down, I 
never remarked any such nights as wo experience on 
earth ; for when this bright luminary was even far 
belov the horizon, the heavens every where still con- 
tinued light and shining, very similar to the full moon. 
with-us. This brightness, 1 concluded, most be re- 
flected from the internal vault or hemisphere of this 
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the centre. A superficial knowledge of astronomy 
assisted me in drawing this inference. 

' But the moat ridiculous part of my conduct, whilst 
in the midst of enjoying this happy condition, perhaps, 
was, that I looked upon myself to be the next after the 
immortal gods ; and, as I considered myself in the 
quality of a new celestial light, I made my account of 
speedily being introduced, together with my satellite, 
into the catalogue of stars, by tba astronomer? upon 
the globe below ; — when, lo ! appeared a most hideous 
and terrific winged monster, which first threatened my 
right side, and then my left, now my front, and after- 
wards my rear, with the blow of annihilation. In the 
beginning, as it approached me, I took it to be one of 
the twelve signs of the Zodiac, and secretly wished in 
my heart, if that really were the case, tliat it might be 
the Virgin ; for, out of the whole constellation-system, 
no one, save her, could, in that solitude, show me the 
smallest particle of motherhood, or afford me the least 
consolation. As this creature, however, drew nearer 
to me, 1 perceived that it was neither more nor less 
than a huge and frightful griffin. 1 was, in conse- 
quence of this discovery, so stupified, and so overtaken 
with fear, that I nearly forgot myself and my new ce- 
lestial dignity; and, in my inexpressible anxiety and 
perplexity of mind, i drew out the testimonials I had 
received from the University, which, as good luck 
would have it to be, were then in my pocket, to exhibit 
to this dreadful menacing enemy, and to prove to him 
that I possessed both my theolugical and philosophical 
examen ; was student, and, what is more, was Bacra- 
lourciu, and able to repulse any foreign adversary in 
rxcipimdo forum. As soon, however, as the first beat of 
my passion was over, I gradually recovered my reason, 
and laughed heartily at the folly of which I was guilty. 
' I could still not clearly perceive for what purpose 
this griffin followed me. I know not whether to look 
upon him. as an enemy or consider him as a friend ; or 
10 believe — which appeared very probable — that, merely 
to satisfy bis curiosity, he was inclined to indulge him- 
self a little in contemplating my form. True it is, 
that a human body, suspended in the air, with a boat- 
hook in his hand, and dragging a long rope after 
would be a sufficiently ludicrous sight to attract any 
man, or brute beast, to atop and gaze at it. The ex- 
traordinary figure that I then cut, occasioned, as 1 af- 
terwards learnt, the inhabitants oh my side of the 
Slsnet, to hold divers controversial colloquies, and to 
>rm several hypotheses concerning me. The philoso- 
fbers and astronomers took me to be a comet, and 
idged the rope to be the comet's tail. Many even in- 
sisted, that such an uncommou appearance in the hea- 
vens must certainly portend some imminent calamity, 
not short of pestilence, famine, or some other direful 
and remarkable event. Others again went much fi 
ther, — even far beyond the possibility of observation, 
and with much precision delineated my form ; so thar, 
before my arrival on the globe, I was already defined, 
described, painted, and even engraved, on copper. 

' All this I afterwards beard mentioned With inward 
merriment, and a sort of tickling delight, when 1 had 
been for some time upon the planet, and had learned 
the subterraneous language. It ia here worthy of being 
remarked, that there are in the interior of the earth 
certain extraordinary atars, which suddenly appear, 
and again as suddenly vanish ; and which are denomi- 
nated Scissici, (or the hairy.) They are described as 
being very hideous, with blood-red hair standing up- 
right on their beads, similar to hogs' bristles, and 
having a tail much resembling a long shaggy beard ; 
they are therefore reckoned by the natives, even as they 
would be with us, among the celestial wonders. 

* But to the history again. The griffin had now ap- 
proached near enough to attack me with bis wings ; 
and was even on the point of assaulting me with his 
foot ; so that I could plainly discern with what view he 
paid me a visit. I therefore commenced acting on the 
defensive against this formidable and warlike enemy; 
took tbe boat-book in both my hands, and not only 
with it parried off his audacious attacks, bat forced 
him even at times to retreat in haste ; until at length, 
after many a fruitless blow, whilst he continued still to 
tug at me, I succeeded in passing the hook between his 
wings, and sticking it into the nape of his neck with 
such force, that I was unable to draw it out again. 
The wounded monster, with a frightful shriek, now 
hurried headlong down to tbe planet below ; and I, who 
was already weary of, and disgusted with, my new ce- 
lestial astro-dignity, — perceiving that it, like every 
other greatness and excellence, was exposed to sub- 
version and total decay : 

' Now, with tbe (liflfn, which was eartJurtriJ-boniKi, 
Uid carelessly descend. As from the astral throng 
A lucid star doth seem to guide Its course along 



And in this manner was the circle which I had lately 
described once more changed into n perpendicular line. 
After being carried down, in the beginning, somewhat 
. iolently against the thicker air, the whining whereof, 
for s length of time, completely stunned my bearing, I 
came with an easy and harmless fall down upon the 
globe, together with the griffin, who died soon after of 

When I arrived upon this planet, I judged it to be 
night, merely from the absence of the sun, and not 
from the darkness; for it was even then so light 
" :ould distinctly read every letter in my testimo- 
Tliis nocturnal light is reflected from tbe firma- 
ir the innermost shell of our earth ; the one half 
of which shines like our full moon. In respect of the 
brilliancy of the light, there is, for the reason stated, 
scarcely any difference between day and night : except 
in so far, tbst the sun is away during the nights, and 
on that account they are somewhat colder than tbe 
days." Pp.3— 15. 

Klim met with innumerable adventures in 
the subterranean world, and found it inhabited 
with human beings in the form of trees, birds, 
and every other imaginable shape. His fortunes, 
also, were as various, and the account which is 
given of them enables the author to make sundry 
reflections, much to the edification, we dare say, 
of his contemporaries, but which we must, at 
present pass over. After having done abundance 
of good in the way of reform, and introducing 
new inventions into the nation of the Quamites, 
Klim himself obtains the sovereignty. He 
exercises his authority, however, with little dis- 
cretion, and the consequence is, he is driven 
away in disgrace, and, to escape the fury of his 
pursuers, is obliged to seek refuge among some 
rocks. What followed is thus related : 

' I sat there for some time bemoaning— bat, alas! 
too late, — my misery and wretchedness, or, rather, my 
inconsistency and folly. I was so perplexed and con- 
founded, that I forgot entirely to throw away my 
crown, which was ornamented with sun-learns, and 
might easily have betrayed me. When I had been ait- 
ting in this valley for about the space of half an hour, 
in the greatest agitation both of body and mind, I at 
once heard several people climbing up the rock, who 
were in search of me, and threatening with much noise 
and vehemence that they would bring me to punish- 
ment. 1 looked around me for a hiding -place, in which 
1 might, conceal myself; when 

' " A thick and pathless copss, betwern two barren 
Where reign'd a silent darkness, beckoned mo." 

'Thither I hastened with oil speed ; and penetrated 
deeper and deeper into it, between the bushes, until I 
came, at length, to a large hole. Here 1 remained 
standing for some time to lake breath ; for I wa" 
nearly exhausted with running. After a little while 
resolved on entering this bole, and, therefore, laid me 
down and crept into it on my belly, a good deal in 
imitation of the wriggling of a snake; and, as I_ found 
that it ran a long way, though not very steep, 
up my mind to penetrate to the end of it. But when I 
had proceeded about the distance of a hundred steps, I 
fell suddenly headlong down a perpendicular declivity ; 
and was precipitated, with the velocity of lightning, 
through impenetrable darkness and incessant night, 
until I perceived at last a faint glimmering of light, 
"'As when Selene shines with languid amue 
Through passing clouds. ' ' 

'As the light gradually increased, the rapidity of 
my course downwards abated ; so that I, without 
difficulty, or inconvenience, and, as it were, borne upon 
the billows of the ocean, was gently conveyed to a place 
amidst a number of barren rocks ; which, to my utter 
astonishment, I recognised as the same, whence, some 
years before, 1 was precipitated into tbe subterraneous 
regions. Why the velocity of my course Gradually 
abated, I, in the beginning, could not conceive : but, 
after some reflection, I was convinced that the change 
was occasioned by my coming in contact with the 
supra-terraneous atmosphere, which is heavier than 
the subterraneous one ; for, if our atmosphere had not 
been much weightier than the other, the same kind of 
thing might have happened to me on my ascension as 
on my descension, in which case I should, perhaps, 
have continued my voyage through tbe air, until I had 
arrived at the moon. But this hypothesis I leave to the 
closer examination of persons more skilled than myself 
in the science of astronomy. 

I. l"n*tW with the 



wonderful change, by which I, who was lately founder 
of the fifth monarchy, saw myself, on a sudden, meta- 
morphosed into a poor and hungry baccalaureos, bad 
mpletely turned my brain. And indeed the fall was 
tremendous, and so poetical, that it was enough to 
have thrown even the strongest head into the uttermost 
confusion. I began to ask myself whether all that 
which I saw were real, or only a dream. When this 
painful transport had in some degree abated, and .1 
began to recover my reason, the consternation ths+,1 
'n changed quickly to affliction and remorse. .... , 
Almighty Father!" 1 exclaimed, and raised my 
trembling hands towards heaven, " what sin, what 
transgression against thy will, hare I Ca ssJsj ajBs sJ, to 
provoke thy anger, that thou now hurlest dowa naoa 
-y head tbe dreadful thunder of thy vengeance .' 
here amir Whence do I come ? Whither, wruther. 

heaven '. shall I fly to hide myself from thy wrath l" 
' Verily 1 were one to peruse all the aussls of all tba. 

times, one would not find, either in ancient or modem 
history, sn example of so great a fall i if we tmaift. 
that of AWncAWaetsar, who, from the most potent, 
monarch on earth, wss changed into a brute beast. 1 
wss forced to experience nearly as hard a fate. .In we 
moment were torn from me too large empires, with 
almost twenty kingdoms, and I had nothing now re- 
maining but the empty shadow, and a fast fleeting re- 
collection of them. I had lately been a numartk : now 

1 could scarcely hope, in my native country, to hold a 
rank so high as that of schoolmaster. I wss called tbe 
Envoy Gram the Sun : now I greatly feared that 1 might 
not obtain a situation above that of waiting-man to a 
dean, or at the highest to a bishop. Hope, hooosar. 
prosperity, arid victory, had hitherto always at 
me : but I saw nothing before my eyes bat w 



Midi! 



misery, Biur.ur*B, icnis, suv 

much a sun-flower, which comes quickly to 
and as quickly disappears. In short, grief, pain, com- 
punction, shame, agony, and despair, racked myihward 
soul to that degree, that, like King Saul, 1 resorted at 



and was really several times on tbe point of drawing It 

for that purpose ; when it entered my mind that I 
would again precipitate myself headlong down into thfe 
hole, ont of which I bad just ascended, in order tb try 
whether a second subterraneous voyage might not pro-: 
dure a more fortunate result 



for I recollected that I wss a Christian, and t h as al e s c 
abandoned my design, as the Christian religion ex- 
pressly forbids every one from putting a period to his 
existence. 

' I men endeavoured to descend tbe rooantain by n 
difficult and narrow path, which led directly to £■■■#- 
•ni>, but I stumbled several times on the way, as my 
mind through troubles and affliction, was entirely ab- 
sent, and my thoughts were completely absorbed in re- 
flecting on the fifth monarchy. — These iinsubetaotinl. 
though still new, images hovered around, and flouted 
in such rapid succession before my imagination, that I 
was pearly deprived of my senses. I hail also really 
suffered so great a loss, that I conceived nothing ia my 
own country could ever compensate it. What equiva- 
lent or compensation, thought I to myself, would it 






to him who was so lately absolute sovereign of as 
many empires and kingdoms, which he himself hast 
founded? 1 resolved, however, within myself, that if 
any Lord-lieutenancy in my father land were offered 
to me, I would not altogether refuse it. 

' When I hsd got about half way down toe ius—> 
tain, 1 perceived a number of boys. 1 beckoned them 
to come to my assistance, and said, ' Jtru jhJhU sasais/ 
which words, in the Quamitiah language, signify, 
' ahow me the way.' They were so alarmed at the sisnsrt 
of a man in a strange dress, with a hat upon his bead 
ornamented with golden glittering sunbeams, that they 
all set up a most hideous shriek, and fled at once in 
such baste down the mountain, that they arrived at 
Sandwiga full hour earlier than I, who was obliged to 
proceed at a alow pace, in consequence of aiyfot betas; 
blistered and very sore with walking orer the sharer 
pieces of broken rock. They caused the whole town 
to be overwhelmed with fright and consternation ; for 
the; swan solemnly, that they had see* the ' Shoe- 
maker of Jerusalem," or, ' The Wenderiag Jeer," 
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encircled with sunbeams, and that he m In perpetual 
motion, and sighing incessantly, which wan a sure sign 
of the old amTdrep- rooted nruruish that still rent his 
tortured bosom. When the people asked tbem bow 
they knew it was ' The Shoemaker of Jerusalem,' thev 
answered, that I had told them, with my own lips, both 
the name of myself and that of my country. I con- 
cluded afterwards, that this mistake arose entirely 
from my words ' Jm pikal loftm ,■ wbicb they bad not 
understood. Hie whole town was in commotion, and 
no one doubted the truth of the account ; especially as 
the MBit of "The Wandering Shoemaker' had lately 
been revived, which went so far aa to say, that be bad 
been in Hamburgh only a snort time before. 

' On my arrival It Sandwig, which was in the after- 
noon, I p ece iv ed that all the inhabitants were as- 
semoled in large crowds; for the same innate and 
eager curiosity, which is peculiar to all mortals, to 
bear and see Anything that is norel, had attracted them 
from sM parr* of the adjacent country. They had long 
bean standing at the foot of the mountain, on the tip- 
torfof expectation, to receive their new gueat ; but as 
soon they heard me speak, they were all filled with 
alarm and haatfly fled, with the exception of 






To 



him I addressed myself, and begged of Mm to afford 
shelter in hit bouse to a poor wretched and deluded 
nun. He asked me, laying— 

' " Where watt thou barn I where la thv bom, friend I 
From what part of the world dost come, Mend i" 




wholly incredible, t 

out parallel. The old man's curiosity waa excited ; he 
took, me by the hand and led me to his home, quite 
angry at his countrymen, who, he said, were always bo 
unseasonably filled with alarm, and fled at the eight of 
every strange face, aa though they bad really seen 
something dreadful. As soon as 1 entered his bouse, 
I requested some drink, to quench my excessive thirst 
He handed me himself a glass of beer, for neither his 
wife nor bis daughter dared venture to approach me. 
When I had drunk it, 1 commenced my story with the 
following words : ' You behold now before you a man 
who has long been a feather before the boisterous and 
' la wind* of fortune, a " " 
fate more than any 
■e that things of the g 

en in aa instant ; but th 

la by far all human expectations : 



■ * My host here interrupted me, observing, "This Us 
fatn to which all wanderers are exposed; for," said he, 
"how many events and changes may not occur on n 
journey which endure*, for upwards of sixteen hundred 
years i " I was completely at a loss to comprehend his 
meaning, and therefore begged of him to explain what 
he understood by these sixteen hundred yearn. " " 
wsj may believe history," answered he, " it i 
exactly sixteen hundred year* since Jenmdnt w 
•trowed ; and I doubt not, venerable air, of your having 
been, at the time the destruction took r' — 
watt stricken in years ; for if that whici 
yea be tree, then yon must have been 
reign of the Emperor Tlbtriiu." To this I could make 
no reply ; for I actually thought bis intellects were de- 
ranged, and told him, that his words were completely 
enigmatical to me. But he went immediately and 
brought a copper- plate print of the temple of Jeruaa- 
lem, and asked me whether it had really any likeness 
of the original. In the midst of my sorrow and affile - 
lisw 1 was not able to refrain from smiling, and asked 
hum, thatroaaon of all this confused and unintelligible 
laztgasage. " 1 know not," answered he, " whether I 
be in error or not. The Inhabitants of this place aver 
tha you are the Shoemaier of Jeruialtnt, so famed in 
history, who, since the time of Chritt, baa been wan- 
dering about the whole world. But the more I look at 
yon, the more your face brings to my recollection the 



*t>vtn 






dlnr In lUeleM ecstacr, and staring without ibjirt."— 
I behold my dear KSm't face again !" exclaimed 
he, " 1 bear his well-known voice 1 " 
"'So stretched heforttl Ms band, (oehwaslusooblealil"— 
But although I have never seen any one in my life 
who had a stronger likeness of my friend Kiim, yet I 
ither can nor ought to believe my own senses ; for 
w-a-days the dead are not in the habit of rising 
•in : 1 must have more corroborative proof, before 
hall give credit to your words." 
' In order to remove every doubt from his mind, 1 
recounted to him exactly, and particularised every 
thing that had formerly taken place between us. 
When he heard this, bis eyes became, a* it were, 
opened, he fell upon my neck, and shedding- a torrent 
of tears, said, "Now I perceive that it is AT™ himaelf, 
and not bis ghost ; but tell me where you hare lain so 
long concealed , and whence you have brought that very 
strange, nay wonderful, dress." I began then to re- 
late every thing circumstantially that had come to pass 
after my descent into the hole. He listened attentively 
to all that I recounted, until I came to apeak about the 
planet A"nsor, and the rational talking trees ; when he 
lost all patience, and said, "No dream can be more 
absnrd and preposterous, — no mad or drunken nun's 
nonsense can be more confused and extravagant, than 
what yon have just related. I would sooner believe, 
with our simple peasants, that you had fallen among 
subterraneous elves ; for every thing which is told con- 
cerning them, seems to be much more probable than 
your subterraneous travels." I entreated him to have 
patience only for a little while, until I had brought my 
story to a conclusion. At length be waa silent, and I 
continued to relate what further had befallen me 
among the subterranean inhabitants, and how I had 
founded the greatest monarchy that had ever existed in 
the world. All this only tended to increase and con- 
firm his suspicion, that I had been among sylphs, who 
fascinated me with their powerful 



that I had caught the shadow for the body ; and, in 
order to ascertain the extent of my delirium, he began 

........ • ju, 

c 



question me about the state of the blessed and the 
damned, the Erysian Gelds, and such like. As I 

eeived clearly what he aimed at, I answe 

incredulity is very pardonable ; fur my recital of past 
tranaactiona and events must appear to every oni 
fabulous and invented. That which I have had to . 
counter is so extraordinary, that it surpasses all human 
credibility. I awear, however, by all that is holy, that 
I have not invented or added one syllable ; but have 
related everything candidly and straight forward, Just 
as it came to pass." But his obstinate incredulity 
mained unshaken ; and he requested that I would 
myself lor a few days, as he hoped that, through 
pose, my disordered mind would, in that time, recover 
Its interrupted faculty of ratiocination.' 
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n old friend, who, about twelve years agi 

ain." On hearing 

tbeee words, the miat vanished from my eyes, and I 



loot his life on the top of this mountain." 



Here, yon behold again your friend KRm, 



Half, a Pcem, by Stwmtl Begert, Second Part It. 6d. 

John Murray. London, 1828. 
Italy and other Poemt, by William Sothtby. 1 vol. 

Jt.Gd. J.Murray. Loudon, 1828. 

The calm and subdued spirit of Mr. Rogers's 
* Pleasures of Memory,' has rendered it one of 
the most favourite poems in the English language. 
It is, neither in strength, brilliancy, nor even in 
music of versification, equal to many others of 
the same class; but it has that true sweetness and 
appealing tenderness, which at once insures ad- 
mirers. The imagination of Mr. Rogers has very 
little vigour, and the images which he has gene- 
rally employed are drawrwfrom the most obvious 
sources ; but he puts them together with the most 
exquisite delicacy, and the scenes he has painted 
are beautifully distinct and perfect. The subject 
of his first poem was a fortunate one j but an un- 
due weight has sometimes been placed on this cir- 
cumstance, when estimating the abilities of the 
author. Poems, long and short, without num- 
ber, have been written on memory, in all her dif- 
ferent attributes and moods ; but there are very 
few which leave any impression upon the mind of 
the reader, similar to that made by Mr. Rogers. 
Without labour, or any affectation of sentiment- 
alism, he has moved the strongest feelings of 



proof of its excellency, may be read with delight, 

while our feelings are employed on the same real 

objects which it presents to the imagination. In 

Mr. Rogers's later productions, there is the same 

spirit of thoughtful tenderness, but not an equal 

particularity and distinctness* of sentiment ; they 

" , in a good measure, of that strong appeal to 

affections, contained in the first, and which 

inkes, by presenting us continually with the 

most interesting objects which can be employed 

' produce quiet, home emotions. 

Mr. Sotheby's genius is of an entirely different 
character. It is higher, more imaginative, and 
better adapted to wander in the wide fields of 
fancy, than wake the feelings by appealing to 
them in household words, and with familiar 
images. 

The publications which we have now before us, 
are strongly marked by this difference of charac- 
ter in the poets' genius. As a wanderer, in Italy, 
however, Mr. Sotheby had greatly the advantage. 
His mind was much the better fitted to the con- 
templation of the grand, or the brilliantly beauti- 
ful objects his journey presented. He has, ac- 
cordingly, far surpassed Mr. Rogers in his 
different poems, whenever strength of thought or 
imagination were the chief requisites. The fol- 
lowing extract from ' Rome' will show the cha- 
racter of Mr. Sotheby's production I 

' Th' enormous Coliseum's bulk behold : — 
Like some lone promontory's storm-rent brow, 
That spreads its shadows o'er the deep below, 
And back repels the waves in tempests roll'd i 
A lonely island in the sea of time ; 
On whose deep-rooted base 
Ages on ages in their ceaseless race 
Strike, and break off, and pass in idle foam, 
Forgotten : thus, amid the wrecks of Rome, 
The Coliseum lifts its brow sublime : 
And, looking down on all that moves below, 
O'er all the restless range. 

Where war and violence have work'd their change, 
Tow'rs motionless, and wide around it throws 
The shadow of its strength, — it own sublime repose. 

' Amid the deep arcades, and winding cells. 
Eternal silence dwells i 

Save when tempestuous whirlwinds, as they sweep 
Thro' chasms yawning wide, huge fragments throw 
From the rock's crest, as from a mountain brow : 
Or, mingling with the murmur of the air, 
O'er altars, where of yore s, shaft of fire 
Rose from the martyr's pyre, 
The solitary pilgrim breathes a pray'r ; 
Or grey stol'd brethren, at the stated time. 
In mow procession float, and chant the deep-ton'd 

' Not deeper felt that silence, that suspense 
Of being, that here lay on all around, 
When agony of pleasure chain'd each sense, 
in willing horror bound ; 

While swarm o'er swarm the gather" d nation hung : 
And where round circles widening circles spread, 
And arch out-soaring arch 
Batfl'd in the sun-beams its ambitious head, 
Watch'd, aa the dying gladiator leant 
On his sustaining arm, ando'sr the wound. 
Whence the large life-drops straggled, lowly bent, 
And calmly look'd on earth, 
As one who gradual sinks in still repose, 
His eye in death to close 
On the familiar spot that view'd his blissful birth. 

' Unlike the actor on a theatre, t 

Who feigns the wound unfelt, that Roman dy'd : 
He too an actor : and when death drew nigh, 
By Rome's tremendous silence glorify' J, 
Firmly sustain'd his part. 
No sound, no gesture, e'er to ear or eye 
BetrayM the sufferance of the pang severe, 
The hand that grasp'd bis heart. 
Save the low pant that msrk'd his lessening breath. 
And one last deep-drawn groan — the agony of death. 
Shout then, and bursting rapture, and the roar 

Of my " ' ' 

And H 
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' All, nil Sre 'we\ 

Who made tbe w 

Til 1 arena, tbunc 

But thou, cnduri 

Tho' thy Cyclopean atones 

BaUt up her fort and tow'r ; 

And palaces, whose gloomy grandeur vast, 

Oe'r her proud temples darkness cast : 

Tho' all-destructive Time 

Hal bow'd thy crest sublime, 

And storms, that crnsh'd the rocks, thy glory rent : 

Tho' the nnspariog earthquake, in its ire 

That shook the pillars of the globe below, 

Has rock'd thee to and fro. 

Shattering thy mountain base : 

Yet, thon, amid the wrecks of hnman pride, 

Hust beav'n and earth defy'd— 

The flame-wing'd bolt, and war's insatiate sword : 

And view'd around, thee perish, race on race. 

The Goth, the Hun, the Norman, horde on horde, 

Vanish without a trace ; 

All, all who enry'd Rome in flame 

The echo of her name : 



'a eternity." 



n thy forehead 

' It rests not on thy br 
Tho' glorying in thy strength, at sight of thee, 
Rome, widow of the monarch-people, raise 
The shadowy sceptre of her sov'reignty; 
And of tlie wreck of wrecks regardless, gese 
Once more exultant on her sev'n-hill'd throne I 
Yet thou, forgetful of thy palmy birth. 
Thou, proudest trophy of triumphant war, 
Shalt lie a wreck on earth ; 
Stone after stone, the mountain shall descend i 
And a vile weed, in dust and darkness sown, 
A weed beneath thy baae the structure rend, 
And reckless of a Coliseum's fall. 
O'er the recumbent rock spread its sepulchral pall. 

' There, in the after time, 
When Nature o'er the mouldering wrecks beneath, 
Spreads the wild wood, and hangs her fragrant 

On bush and bow'r, the mountain pine sublime 

The fury of the tempest shall witbatand, 

Th' umbrageous chestnut her bright pomp expand, 

And when the forest mourns ill glory gone, 

Th' undying oak's dark leaf ware in the wind alone; 

And haply on that grave, where Death of yore 

In unveil'd horror ntood. 

And Rome re-echo'd the Infuriate roar 

Of myriads, as her nation, drunk with blood, 

To the stent Furies their libation made. 

Far other shout shall ring from Pleasure's festive 

There in the jocund season's reeling hour, 
When the Tines lend to earth a purple shade, 
Gleam o'er the Appian Way, and bloom 
On Scipio's violated tomb. 
The hi. mlets round, exultant at the call, 
The nectar of tbeir feasts shall bear away, 
Making th' autumnal moon perpetual holiday. 

' Hark 1 bear you not the festive shout > 
Shouts as of conquerors gathering op the Spoil 
Bring En the gladsome toil. 
I see the i>y- wreath'd , the revel rout : 
Earth widely reels around. 
Rent heaven yields back the sound i 
The roar that swells the choral song, recalls 
The orgies of the god— Evoe's festivals. 

' Such was the sbout that rous'd the Msaadet i 
So from their brow was seen to fall 
Flow'ra that wreath'd their coronal. 
Tli ua the profusion of their streaming hair 
Taunted its glossy darkness on the breese : 
So flash 'd their timbrels trembling on the air, 
While, with swoln clusters crownM, 



The dappled fawn-akin floating round her breast, 

Tim'd to the cymbals' clash her step and song, 

And led the panther car 

That bore in youth's bright bloom the God of Joy 
along.' 

We take the following extracts, as showing the 
different manner in which the two authors hare 
surveyed the same scene % the former is from Mr. 
Sothebys work the Utter from that of Mr. Rogers i 

* On Paitam, 
' Not yet that morn-star bad his light withdrawn. 
Nor yet the son had ria'n i while thick the dews 
Baaw on, the branch, i — 



And all that lire in very life rejoice. 

Onward I went rejoicing;. But when lay 

Before me 1'astnm's desolated ground, 

Tbe sun in noontide blaze refus'd its light ^ 

And suddenly on wings of violent sound 

A storm-cloud, dark as night, 

Ruah'd from th' o'ersliadow'd mountains, and amain 

'Mid gusts of hail-stones burst th' o'er whelm ingrain. 

And thunders peal'd, and, preluding their roar, 

Wing'd flames that rent the clouds trarers'd tbe 

welkin o'er. 
Yet — the dread thunder-peal, the lightning fire 
That rent tbe clouds, and fitful flash 'd between, 
Seem'd aa accordant with the gloomy scene, 
Deep awe, and solemn feelings to inspire. 
But wlicn the sun at tranaient interval 
Burst thro' the veil, and on the desert laid 
Its golden light, at once, with all their pomp 
Of tnasaive pillars, in their strength srrey'd, 
Broader and brighter from surrounding shade, 
Range answering range, the giant temples rose 
Before me, like a forest avenue 
Of oaks, b;ueath a thousand winters' snows 
Grown gray. And still, where'er I turn'd my view 
On the colossal fanea, incumbent Time 
Deepen d the character that Greece of yore, 
Bad Genius, and her bigh-soul'd sons adore, 
Th' Herculean grandeur of her Doric prime, 
Simple — severe — sublime. 

' Sole monuments of nations long unknown ! 
Ye, in your strength alone, 
Stand 'mid the desolate region, where of old 
Dense population swarm 'd. — How drear the shore, 
O'er vacant billows meant billows roll'd, 
Where the sail ceas'd not gleaming, nor the oar 
Its restless labour. — Void the courts that view'd 
O'er hecatombs, the incense columns rise, 
Dark'ningthe sun-par'd skies. 
Where now the Images, the molten gods, 
The trident-bearer, and the brow of Jove, 
Whose grandeur glorified your proud abodes ? 
Where fouler forms hid In the neighb'rlng grove ? 
The singers, where ! and the gay choir that tim'd 
The timbers on tbeir breast ? 
And they, whose loose hair, widely streaming, 

breath'd 
Fresh fragrance, as tbe floatings of their vest 
In dance at solemn feast, like shadows, wreath'd 
The giant columns 1 Where tbe hallow'd pomp 
Of aaeriflce, the victim, and the priest, 
Who, when the Offerings on the altar blai'd, 
Look'd down with Fate's stern eye, and inly gaa'd 
On doom'd futurity, while yet the beast, 
Reek'd in warm blood, and palpitating life 
Throbb'd underneath tbe knife ? 
Gone are they— and ye too, proud fanes! who view'd 
Throughout tbeir wide vicissitude 
The birth-day, and the death of ages past. 
While aune and mutable moons their courses roll'd, 
Till tbe gray world wax'd old : 
Ye, who, regardless of the thunder's blast, 
Unto the whirlwind say, and fathering Storm, 
That your colossal form 
Shall o'er times yet unborn its shadow cast : 
Oh ! that ye too had fall'n, and found your grave 
In th' earthquake's fathomless cave, 
Ere that, un 'wares some hapless traveller, 

By science led, and love of antique lore, 
Your relics to explore ; 

Who, awe-struck, half a worshipper, had bent, 
O'er each religions monument ; 
And now had gatber'd, as from Nature's tomb, 
One last memorial of his toil, 
A Psatan rose, twice crown'd with yearly bloom, 
To grace bis native soi^, 
Had perish 'ri by the dark assassin's hand 
Beneath the temple's gloom. 
So, so to leave, far from his father-land, 
His bones noblest on your abandon 'd shore, 
To whiten in tbe aun that bleach your strand, 
Long as your Ism pes lasts — till time shall be no more.' 
We now turn to Mr. Rogers. The following 
contains some rood lines, but they want the power 
of those quoted from the other author : 

' From my youth upward hare I longed to tread 
This classic ground — And ant I here at last ? 
Wandering at will through the long porticoes, 
And catching, as through some majestic grove, 
Now the blue ocean, and now, chaos-like, 
Mountains and mountain -(rulrs, and, half-way up, 



' The sir is sweet with violets, running wild 
Mid broken friezes and fallen capitals ; 
Sweet as when Tully, writing down his thoughts, 
Those thoughts so precious and so lately lost, 
(Turning to thee, divine Philosophy, 
Ever at hand to calm his troubled soul,) 
Sailed slowly by, two thousand years ago, 
For Athens ; when a slip, if north-east winds 
Blew from the Passtan gardens, slacked her course. 

' On aa be moved along the level shore, 
These temples, in their splendour eminent 
Mid arcs and obelisks, and domes and towers, 
Reflecting back the radiance of tbe west, 
Well might he dream of Glory ', — Now, coiled up. 
The serpent sleeps within them ; the she- wolf 
Suckles her young ; and, as alone I stand 
In this, the nobler pile, the elements 
Of earth and air ita only floor and covering. 
How solemn is the stillness ! Nothing stirs 
Save the shrill-voiced cicala flitting round 
On the rough pediment to ait and sing ; 
Or the green lizard rustling through the grass, 
And up the fluted shaft with short quick motion, 
To vanish in the chinks that Time has made. 

' In such an hour as this, the sun's broad disk 
Seen at his setting, and a flood of light 
Filling tbe courts of these old sanctuaries, 
(Gigantic shadows, broken apd confused. 
Across the innumerable columns Bung,) 
In such an hour he came, who saw and told, 
Led by tbe mighty Genius of the Place. 

' Walls of some capital city first appeared, 
Half razed, half sunk, or scattered as in scorn ; 
—And what witLin them ? what but in the midst 
These Three in more than tbeir original grandeur. 
And, round about, no stone upon another ? 
As if the spoiler had fallen hack in fear, 
And, turning, left them to the elements. 

' "Tts said a stranger in the days of old 

(Some say a Dorian, s --i ----- 

But distant things ar~ 



a Sybari 
ver lost in clouds} — 
ie, and, with bis plough, 
d Posidonia rose, 
e the tutelar God ; 

"in her streets. 



"i'is said a stranger ct 
Traced' out the site; I 
Severely great, Neptune 
A Homer's language mu 
And in her haren many a mast from Tyre. 
Then came another, an unbidden guest- 
He knocked and entered with a train In arms ; 
And all was changed, her very name and language 1 
The Tyrian merchant, shipping at his door 
Ivory and gold, and silk, and frankincense, 
Sailed as before, but, sailing, cried " For Pastas 1" 
And now a Virgil, now an Ovid anna; 
PaMtuin'a twice-blowing rosea; while, within, 
Parents and children mourned — and, every year, 
(Twsa on the day of some old festival,) 
Met to give way to tears, and once again. 
Talk in tbe ancient tongue of things gone by. 
At length an Arab climbed the battlements, 
Slaying the sleepers in the dead of night r 
And from all eyes the gtoriou- — -" "-* ' 
Leaving a place lonely and & 
Where whom tbe robber spa 
Strikes at unseen — and at a 
Opens the heart, when summer-skies are blue, 
And the clear air is soft and delicate ; 
For then the demon works — then with that air 
The thoughtless wretch drinks in a subtle poison 
Lulling to sleep ; and, when be sleeps, be dies. 

' But what are these still standing in the midst? 
Tbe earth has rocked beneath ; the thunder-stone 
Passed thro' and thro', and left its traces there ; 
Yet still they stand as by some unknown charter 1 
Oh, they are Nature's own ! and, as allied 
To the vast mountains and the eternal sea, 
They want no written history ; theirs a voice 
For ever speaking to the heart of man !' 
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to it, we had considered the performance only in 
a historical light. We now intend to bring for- 
ward a fen statistical documents, which, we flatter 
ourselves, will prove the more interesting', as hi- 
therto we have been favoured with rather scanty 
information Ott die statistics of the Republic of 
Columbia. 

The Republic of Columbia, tbe work of the 
immortal Bolivar, was created by the congress of 
Venezuela, assembled at St. Thomas of Angostura, 
conformably to the fundamental law of the 17th 
December, 1819 j and it was confirmed by the 
General Constitutional Congress which assembled 
ia the town of Cucuta, according to another fun- 
damental law of the 12th July, 1821. The system 
of government established, is a popular repre- 
sentative Government ; the powers being divided 
into legislative, executive, and judicial. 

This Republic was formed of tbe territory which, 
in the time of the Spanish Government, comprised 
the vice-royalty of New Grenada, of Santa Fe, 
and tile captaincy-general of Venezuela. These 
States, which, under the old order of things, and 
after their separation from the mother country, 
had been absolutely independent of each other, 
now constitute an entire nation, governed by the 
«ame laws, united by sentiment and opinion, and 
forming altogether a homogeneous and well-com- 
pacted oody. 

The Republic of Columbia was first divided 
into three great apartments, Quito, Cundina- 
roarea, and Venezuela ; which were placed under 
the authority of chiefs, denominated vice-presi- 
dents. But, to avoid the danger of giving too 
much power to the political chiefs of the depart- 
ments, subsequent divisions took place ; and the 
whole territory of the Republic is now divided 
into twelve departments, under tbe following 
names : Orinoco, Venezuela, Apure, Zulia, Roy- 
aca, Cundinamarca, Magdaleoa, del Istmo, Cauca, 
Ecuador, Guayaquil, and Asuayi constituting 
thirty-seven provinces, and two hundred and 
twenty-eight cantons, or small districts, and send- 
ing forty-eight members to the Senate. 

Columbia is bounded, on the north, by the Sea 
of the Antilles, and the Atlantic Ocean, and ex- 
tends, by a continuation of coasts and islands, 
front Cape Graciaa-fedios, in the province of 
Honduras, and which is situated at tbe eastern 
extremity of the Caribbee Sea, to the mouth of 
the river Essequlbo, the ancient boundary of 
Dutch Guyana, and which falls into the Atlantic 
Ocean j on. the east, by the Pacific Ocean, from 
Ctpe Dolce to the river Trumbez, the northern 
boundary orf Peru. On the south-east, it la bor- 
dered by Peru, from which it is separated by the 
river Macaro, and the Cordillera of Guancu- 
bambni and, on the south-west, by Brazil, from 
which it is divided by the river Amazon, on the 
south, and by the river Cneaburis, and the Tierra 
Paracalna, on the west! and finally, by the Esae- 
ouilio. The space comprised between these 
limits contains 92,000 square leagues, 58,300 of 
which belong to the former New Grenada, and 
33,700 to the captaincy-general of Venezuela. 
The united population of Columbia is about 
2,900,000 souls, which may be distributed thus ; 
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400,000 persons have perished in the sanguinary 
struggle for independence, either on the field of 
battle, or by the Spanish dagger, or on the scaf- 
fold; In the woods, by emigration, in military 
hospitals, or by the earthquake of 1812. 

In the middle of Columbia, and through the 



and extend their ramifications in following the 
direction of the meridian along the shores of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The most elevated 
points of these mountains are Chimborago, Cay- 
ambur, Capae-Urca, and Potopaei. Towards the 
n. deg. 15' of north latitude, the Andes divide 
themselves into an immense number of smaller 
ramifications, that afterwards alone and diminish 
towards Panama, Guatemala, and Mexico, form- 
ing a mountainous tract that bears the name of 
Pasto, and which, being composed of deep gorges, 
narrow defiles, and inaccessible rocks, would en- 
able a handful of resolute men to bid defiance to 
all the efforts of a numerous army. Amidst the 
multitude of valleys that cross the soil of 
Columbia, that of Psopayan u distinguished 
above the rest. The grand and extensive 
Plateaux of Bogota, Ubate, Sinijoca, Cbiquin- 
quira, and Sainogoso, rise in all the luxury of 
equinoctial vegetation, above the beautiful and 
fertile valleys that surround them. Lakes of 
great extent and picturesque beauty, such as the 
vast Maracaibo; and mighty rivers, such as the 
Yuracuy and Tuy, the Unare and Guarapiche, 
which now into the Atlantic Ocean ; the Javarre 
and Zulia, which discharge their waters into the 
lake of Maracaibo ; the Furata and the Canave- 
rales, which afterwards unite with the river Mag- 
daleoa, irrigate the fertile plains that bonier on 
the coasts, or the desert savannahs of the inte- 
rior ; the Yavisa waters, the Darien of the south ; 
the Sanjuan, the Patia, and the river of Eme- 
ralds, which, after meandering in the valleys of 
the east, carry the tribute of their streams to the 
great Pacific Ocean. To the east of the grand 
Cordilleras, is to be seen the majestic river Ca- 
queta, beyond which lies the immense forest of 
toe same name,' the Guaviari, which receives the 
Apure, the Meta, and a considerable number of 
secondary rivers, that serve as great roads of 
communication with the prosperous provinces 
which they intersect, and refresh tbe vast and 
elevated plains of Boyaca, of Apure, of Carac- 
cas, and afterwards intermingle with the majes- 
tic waves of the Oronoko, one of the largest 
rivers that discharge their waters into the Atlan- 
tic. The Rio Nigro, which, in its rapid course, 
follows in a parallel direction with the Line, com- 
municates with the Oronoko by the river Casi- 
gniari, and serves the other streams which re- 
fresh the eastern provinces of Columbia by their 
junction with the river Amazon, the noblest of 
all rivers, to establish easy communications with 
the Columbian provinces that are washed by the 
Pacific Ocean, and the heart of the Empire of 
Brazil, over a space of more than forty geogra- 
phical degrees. 

The vast and elevated plains of which we have 
made mention, are situate to the east of Columbia, 
and are elevated above the level of tbe sea, at 
about from forty to fifty toises. These plains, 
being under the influence of a burning climate, 
display all tbe productions of the equinoctial zone. 
In the plains, likewise, which border on the Pa- 
cific and Atlantic Oceans, the heat is intense; 
and the greater or less degree of perpendicular 
elevation of the mountains above the level of the 
sea, determines the difference of heat and cold. 
In some quarters the temperature varies, accord- 
ing to tbe less or greater quantity of rain that falls. 
In the regions of the Cordilleras, the rainy season 
commences in March, and terminates in June; 
it returns afresh in September, and continues till 
the November following ; but, in the plains, it will 
keep up almost without interruption from the 
15th of March till about the end of September. 

The vegetable productions of New Grenada, 
one of tbe ancient provinces of Columbia, are as 
various as the local temperatures of tbe country. 
In tbe plains which border on both the seas, to- 
bacco is cultivated, as is likewise cotton, sugar, 
Indian corn, cocoa, coffee, indigo. Palm-tree 
crops may be obtained at an elevation of 900 



barley, Indian com, potatoes, apples, peaches, 
strawberries, &c, and these are bounded by the 
■egions of eternal snow at an elevation of 24,600 
oisea above the level of the sea. 

The spontaneous vegetable productions of the 
soil of New Grenada and Venezuela, are sarsapa- 
rilla, ipecacuanha, and Jesuit's bark, tbe best of 
which comes from the province of Loja, and an 
infinite number of medicinal and balsamic plants, 
which, sooner or later, like the former productions, 
will find their value in Europe, and afford ample 
harvests to the naturalists of future times. 

The provinces of New Grenada and Venezuela 
abound in flocks of every description, the prin- 
cipal race of which is derived from the Merinos of 
Old Spain. In the plains that are watered by the 
Meta and the Oronoko, excellent horses, and 
very good mules, are to be found. The burning 
valleys in the vicinity of Quito feed immense flocks 
of goats ; and the exportation of all these cattle is 
a great source of wealth to the provinces of Vene- 
zuela; which, with the exception of the copper- 
in es of Porto Cabellu, possess no mineral stores. 
But mines, on the contrary, constitute the 
principal riches of the province of New Gre- 
nada, the most important of which are those 
of Zarama, in the province of Loja, which 

froduce both silver and gold. In the ancient 
residency of Quito, gold mines are said to 
exist ; but they have not as yet been wrought, 
and those that are undertaken at present, begin 
towards the mouth of the river Mira, towards the 
Pacific, and extend along the coast of Cboco, 
towards Panama, as far as the confines of Vow- 
gua, in the Gulf of Dulce. The auriferous terri- 
tory of New Grenada extends from the shores of 
the Pacific Ocean to the river Magdalen a. The 
eastern quarter, withfew exceptions, is full of mines 
of gold, some of which are situated in the burning 
valleys, and Others on the elevated summits of the 
Cordilleras, as that of Santa-roaa-de-Osos, in the 
province of Antioquia. But the principal mine- 
ral wealth of New Grenada consists in the lava- 
deros, where the gold dust is washed out : the 
most remarkable are those of Mavinato, in la 
Veja-de-Jupia; those of Barritica, Quinna, Mor- 
ragacho, &c., as well as others situatedin the pro- 
vinces of Antioquia and Pamplona. New Grenada 
also possesses mines of silver, but they are never 
wrought. Platina is to be found only in the can- 
ton of Novita, a province of Choeo. There is an 
emerald mine at Muso, and extensive mines of 
mineral salt at Cepaquira, Nemocon, Taura, 
Chita, &c, in the province of Antioquia, which, 
furnish the departments of the interior with the 
salt necessary for their consumption. If all the 
mines of New Grenada were wrought, their pro- 
ducts would rival those of Peru. 

The commerce of Columbia consists in impor- 
tations and exportations, the former of which are 
principally composed of English manufactures of 
wool and cotton, wines, brandy, drapery, and the 
silks of France ; steel, paper, and other articles of 
various countries. The exportations are made up 
of cocoa, coffee, indigo, hides, mules, horses, 
cattle, logwood, and particularly the produce of 
the mines and lavaderos. 

The inhabitants of the coast, in the province of 
Venezuela, have made considerable progress in 
agriculture, particularly in the cultivation of 
cocoa, coffee, and indigo, which constitute the 
chief sources of wealth in that province. But the 
inhabitants of the internal parts of Venezuela, 
and those of New Grenada, are very ignorant and 
backward in that branch of industry. The prin- 
cipal cause of this inferiority must be traced to 
the fertility of the soil, which, without cultiva- 
tion, produces abundant crops, and, perhaps, to 
the absence of easy communication with the dif- 
ferent parts of the republic, which renders it 
nearly impossible to dispose of the surplus of their 
vegetable productions. It must, therefore, be 
naturally expected that agriculture must be ne- 
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sending to any considerable distance jhe fruits of 
their labour and industry. 

The revenues of the Repuhlic consist chiefly of 
the duties on tobacco, which the Government 
monopolises, on rum, augur, &c. ; and of customs 
levied on imports and exports ; of duties of entry 
on different merchandises, the fifth of the produce 
of mines, bouse and land taxes, stamps, rents of 
land, tributes of the Indians, sales of offices, &c. 
' This revenue, in the year 1824, amounted to 
8,446,333 pesos ; and, when these provinces were 
under the Spanish yoke, the same revenue never 
rose, one year with another, (even at the period 
of the commencement of the revolution,) above 
5,323,089 pesos, and yet the rates of impost have 
rather been diminished than enlarged. This in- 
crease in the produce of the revenue seems, there- 
fore, an incontestable proof of the improvement 
of the condition of the people since the greater 
part of the taxes fell upon articles of consumption. 
As a proof of this assertion, we can cite this single 
fact, that, in the years 1806, 1309, and 1810, the 
produce of the customs at the port of Guyaquil, 
on the Pacific, only reached 70,000 pesos a-year, 
but in 1822 and 1823, this produce amounted to 
520,000 pesos every year. 

The national debt of Columbia amounts to 
46,505,638 pesos, (12,500,000/. sterling,) and is 
divided into two parts, essentially distinct ; the 
domestic debt, and the foreign debt. Both of 
these owe their existence to the expenses that 
arose out of the war of independence, and to the 
necessary expenditures for the public service, 
such as the support of the army, navy, &c. 

The domestic debt amounts to 16,505,638 
pesos, (about 4,000,000/. sterling.) the foreign to 
30,000,000 pesos, (or about 8,500,0007. sterling,) 
and results from two loans made in England in 
1822 and 1824. But with a soil, and internal re- 
sources, like those of Colombia, it will hot be a 
difficult matter, (when party fury is extinct, and 
the Government acquires stability,) to clear off 
this debt, which, at the farthest, dues not exceed 
the sixth part of the annual revenues of Great 

The military forces of the Republic consist of 
45,000 troops of the line, of all arras and descrip- 
tions. There is also a body of well-disciplined 
militia, amounting to 50,000 men, always ready to 
take the field in the defence of the country. The 
organisation of this army, and the training of the 
militia, which can be brought into action in case 
of foreign aggression and attack, forms one of the 
most remarkable traits of the administration of 
Bolivar, in which be was ably assisted by the Ge- 
nerals under his orders, by Paez, Urdareta, Be- 
rumdez, Sucre, Montilla, and others. The nucleus 
of this respectable military force is to be found 
in the 1200 men with which Bolivar ventured tt 
enter the lists at Cayos de San Louis, against at 
army of 20,000 well-disciplined soldiers, com- 
manded by Morillo, and, after having accom- 
plished prodigies of valour in the plains watered 
by the Oronoko and the Apure, marched, (after 
driving the Spanish General from the Province of 
Caraccas, and triumphing at Boyaca,) to crush 
at Pichincha, under the orders of General Sucre, 
the royal army that threatened a total subjugation 
of the country. It is thus that the love of national 
independence enables a handful of men, unpro- 
vided with ammunition, magazines, and artillery, 
and armed, for the most part, with pikes, and 
commanded by inexperienced generals, to repulse 
from the soil of their country the veteran bands 
of Spain, that were led to the field of battle by 
die most skilful generals. 

The national naval force of Columbia, respect- 
ing which we find but few documents in the pub- 
lication of Restrepo, appears to be composed, 
according to M. Balbi, ('Balance Politique du 
Globe en 1828,') of three frigates, and twelve 
vessels of inferior size. This is but a slender 
force i it Anm not comnrehend. however, the 



injury to the commerce of Spain, which, at best, 
is far from flourishing. 

The administration of justice in Columbia is in 
a very lamentable state. The trial by jury b ap- 
plied only to cases of the abuses of the press, and 
it has been latterly introduced into the commercial 
Courts of the First Instance. This branch, which 
is, perhaps, the most important in the Government, 
will receive no improvement, or rather, effectual 
reform, until the mass of the nation shall have 
become more enlightened, and public education, 
about which, at the present moment, great solici- 
tude and concern are felt, (and attempts are made 
to advance it,) shall have reached a certain degree 
of perfection. It is very natural to expect that 
the subjects of a power that proclaimed, by the 
instrumentality of the Commander-in-Chief, Mo- 
rillo, ' that there ought not to be any thing in Ame- 
rica but labourers, workmen, and miners;' and 
who, in order to accomplish, this purpose, deluged 
these unhappy regions with dissolute monks and 
fanatical priests, whose business it was to bruta- 
lise the natives ; — it is very natural, I repeat, that 
every thing, on the score' of education, should re- 
main still to be created, and put in force. In the 
year 1821, the Congress established primary 
schools, on the plan of Lancaster, in several 
parishes of the Republic, and appropriated the 
wealth and the buildings of the religious houses, 
in several provinces, to the establishment of col- 
leges and public schools. Accordingly, there are 
now two colleges at Santa Fe, two at Quito, and 
one at Caraccas. A university, likewise, has been 
founded in each of the last two towns. In the 
same way, seminaries have been established at 
C'ucnca, Panama, Merida, Carttaagena, Santa 
Maria, Popayan, &c. In the majority of the pa- 
rishes, the children learn to read and write, and they 
are taught the principles of morality and religion. 
In some cities. Professors' chairs have been erected 
for the natural sciences : the study of legislation, 
political economy, and other moral and philoso- 

Ehical branches, has been also encouraged. The 
terature of Europe has likewise been an object 
of concern with the heads of the Government, is 
well as with the most enlightened and distin- 
guished of the patriots. Every thing, therefore, 
concurs to excite a hope that the rising generation 
of the present day, that are now brought up under 
the tutelary shade of republican liberty, will, by 
their talents, consolidate the magnificent edifice 
erected by the energy and philanthropy of their 
fathers ; and that the corrupt manners of the en- 
slaved colonist, and the Spanish adventurer, will 
give way to the civic virtues of the free Colum- 

The Catholic religion is acknowledged to be the 
prevalent and domitant system of belief in Colum- 
bia ; but, happily for the future prosperity of this 
rising state, the Inquisition, the odious Inquisition, 
that fatal instrument of priestly rancour, was so- 
lemnly abolished by the Provincial Junta in No- 
vember, 181 1. At the present period, neither 
the Constitution nor the laws pronounce any ex- 
clusion against the other modes of faith, and every 
man is at liberty to follow the worship of his fore- 
fathers. However, the public and external exhi 
bition of religious ceremonies is allowed only to 
the established worship of the state. Before the 
(revolution, the fanaticism of those men who live 
on the ignorance of the people, had prevailed to 
cause those to be looked on as heretics who did 
not practise the rites of the Catholic Church ; but, 
since the declaration of independence, these stu- 
pid prejudices have gradually disappeared ; and 
the day is not far off, when the distinguishing de- 
nominations of Catholics and Protestants will al- 
most totally cease. 

The ecclesiastical organisation of Columbia is 
divided into secular and regular clergy; the 
secular order, is composed of two archbishops, 
that of Bogota, and that of Caraccas ; eight 
bishops, namely, those of Guyana, Merida, Santa. 
Marts. Carthairena. Panama. Ponavan. Quito 



chapters, thirty-four canonries, 875 pariah- 
priests, and 931 vicars, making a total of eccle- 
siastical functionaries amounting to 1891. 

As for the regular clergy, they reckon in 
Columbia, for the males, sixteen convents of the 
order of Saint Dominic; twenty of that of Saint 
Francis ; thirteen of Sunt Augustine ; twelve of 
the order of Mercy ; ten of Hospitallers of Saint 
John; and two of those of the- Bethlemites j 
making, altogether, seventy-three convents of 
males, containing 1178 monks. The number of 
female communities amounts to twenty-one, which 



The inhabitants of New Grenada and Venezuela 
are generally people of regular morals, sober, 
orderly, and submissive to the laws, excepting, 
however, the inhabitants of the Llanos, that bor- 
der on the Oronoko, the Apure, and the 51 eta, 
who are frequently addicted lo theft and robbery. 

The inhabitants of the coasts, and of .the burning 
valleys, are disorderly, and more addicted ta liber- 
tinism, than those of the Cordilleras, New Gre- 
nada, and Venezuela. The inhabitants of the cold 
regions are more devoted to industry, and more 
pure in their morals, than their other fellow-citi- 
zens. The extreme heat that prevails in a great 
part of the equatorial provinces, enervates their* 
courage, debilitates their physical powers, and 
disposes them to idleness and vices of every kind. 
The natives are a depraved race, and. ignorant!; 
subservient, to a degree of surprising stupidity, to 
the yoke of their priests and eerr^iridor* , who 
fatten on the ignorance, and devour the fruits of 
the labour, of these illiterate tribes. . The Airicaa 
slave is there , perhaps, happier than -in other coun- 
tries; but be has all the vices that are connected 
with servitude. The free Mulatto U spirited, ac- 
tive, and penetrating, and has a strong propensity 
for the arts and sciences. The character of the 
Llaneros, the inhabitants of the plains that lie to- 
wards the east of New Grenada and Venezuela, and 
who are composed of Negroes and Mu lattaes, In- 
dians and Whites, presents some vary remarkable 
points. Accustomed, from their infancy, to pur- 
sue on horseback, almost naked and unarmed, 
and furnished only with a long lance, the tiger 
and the wild bull ; and to try their strength with 
the caiman and the other formidable animals 
that frequent the barren banks of the immense 
rivers that water the fields of Columbia, the 
Llaneros easily become brave and hardy soldiers. 
Accordingly, they were seen, in the war of in- ' 
dependence, to perform prodigies of valour, to 
support incredible hardships, and to gain, with 
their pikes, the most glorious battles that estab- 
lished the freedom of Columbia. 

It would be highly unjust to pass severe cen- 
sures on a people so long enslaved, by masters 
that took so much pains to debase them, and who 
have recovered their liberty, after nearly four- 
teen years of a war of ex term i nation, in which 
the most brutal passions had full play. What- 
ever may be the ignorance of the mum of the 
Columbian population, and the abject stale in 
which some classes of them are still detained, 
we believe that the influence of the political in- 
stitutions under which they now live, will not fail 
to bear good fruit, and that the spirit of order, 
of moral habits, extended knowledge, &c, will 
shortly unite itself to the spirit of independence, 
and the almost enthusiastic love of liberty that 
""' — *"" these new republicans. 



Density ov Coppbb, 4c 

M. CagniaroDelatour. has recently reported » 
the Academy of Sciences at Paris, observation* msst 
by him on copper and brass-wire, wtjich he has fount 
after an exposure to the open air for some days (M 
more particularly in damp weather,) break reaaurif 
bent at a sharp angle ; so much so, that Eta state of fra- 
gility prevented him from twisting- It round the pbi rf 
a piano after having rnnde the above experiment. Tto 
has some analogy to the remarks lately made by 11 
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The profession of an actor ia, perhaps, one of 
the most difficult in which to acquire a high degree 
of celebrity. The candidate for excellence in that 
career has first to struggle against prevailing pre- 
judices, the influence of which tends to separate 
tie theatrical professor from the rest of the com- 
. 'jpiihity, and when he surmounts the effect of that 
, prejudice, he has still more formidable obstacles 
i<;j i<'ucounter, arising from the difficulties of the 
._. art, ''which, are Infinite in number, and require a 
coiiit>l nation of endowments to ensure success. 
The successful actor must possess an expressive 
coiinte nance, a 1 dignified deportment, a capacious 
inemory, and an elegance of gesture, combined 
', vtjith', 'an exquisite sense of feeling. He must 
' |Ut)d^rstand human nature in all its varieties of 
mariner and character. In a word, he must be 
1 gifted with such a galaxy of talents and accom- 

glBhMents, that we may be justified in asserting, 
ft* 'nature requires less efforts to produce a great 
' autftor- or poet, than she doea to give birth to - 
•perfect and consummate tragic or comic pei 

Since the birth of the theatric art in France, 
- not more than a dozen actors of first-rate merit 
have appeared in that country, whose names have 
desterven, according to the expression of the poet, 
' rA 4e surnager tur Foceaa det age*. Baron, who was 
''' aptipil of Moliere's, was the first who cleared the 
' declamation of the stage from the mng-tong r~ 
" ■ Sence of the old performers, and who imparted 
'.'''Efe looks and gestures the natural expression of 
" the character that he assumed. Mademoiselle 
'" ' Lecouvreur, perhaps superior to Baron himself, 
''"was endued with a bo ul of sensibility, combining 
,! thbtariegated expressions of all the susceptibilities 
1 "of the heart. Though her voice was not harmo- 
nious, she contrived to make it pathetic ; and her 
figure, which wanted dignity and majesty, was 
' rendered interesting by the grace and propriety of 
- ' ' her; demeanour ; her eyes were adorned by her 
' ' tears, and her features assumed a beauty from her 
just expression of sentiment. Lekain, who had 
''' not the natural talent of Baron, yet haji left behind 
' Mm a theatrical renown of durable celebrity, by 
' his well-adapted assumption of character, his cor- 
'"'"Tect and skilful declamation, his self-possession, 
" ; the illusion he created in the audience, and the 
.'■ power that he possessed over the public 
' attracting their attention from the beginning to 
the end of the piece — correcting frequently the 
defects, and filling up the vacant passages in the 
tragedies of Voltaire. It is said, while perfon"'"" 
the part of ' Orosmane,' Ids countenance assi 
such an expression of animated beauty fron 
sentiments of love and heroism, that the female 
part of the audience burst into exclamations of 
delight. Mademoiselle Clairon was the model of 
perfection in the art — the ardent and pathetic, 
Ditmenil was less perfect than Clairon ; but her 
occasional burets of transcendent excellence es- 
caped like flashes of lightning from her soul of 
- fire. Lariue, to whom nature had granted a fine 
exterior, though she left him destitute of sensibi- 
lity, yet expressed the feelings of pride, disdain, 
i.i irony, anger, ami fury, with a degree of truth and 
. energy that enraptured the audience. Saint-Prix 
was like Lsrive, gifted by nature with superior 
personal advantages, though destitute, like him, 
of soul and sensibility ; he appeared to great ad- 
vantage, and reached sublimity in only two trage- 
dies, that is, ' Mahomet II.,' and ' Manlius.' Pre- 
ville obtained the palm in comedy by his easy 
gaiety, vivacity, and unaffected exhibition of cha- 
racter ) and Dugazon, a pupil of Preville's, might 
have rivalled his master, if be had not over per- 
formed his parts, and trifled with his art. Mole, 
and the celebrated Mademoiselle Con tat , possessed 
extraordinary talents, but they were unfortunately 
too frequently devoted to pieces not written in the 
best taste, in which the manners of the upper 
classes, the sentimental vagaries of love, and the 
jargon of gallantry, were substituted for lively 



picture* of the human heart, derived from contem- 
plation and experience. Fleury possessed more 
uniformity of style than Mole, but he was too cold 
and insensible, nor could he reach those inspira- 
tions of genuine feeling, which enabled the latter, 
when he played the ' Misanthrope,' the ' Arnaut 
bourrie,' the ' Inconstant,' or the ' Optimiste,' 
to warm, electrify, and delight the audience. 
Monvel played tragedy and comedy with an equal 
degree of superiority ; but when advanced in life, 
he was altered for the worse, and his utterance 
became feeble ; but he still produced powerful 
effects, when invested with the toga of Brutus, and 
the mantle of Augustus, and in the personification 
ofTartufie. After these came Talma and Made- 
moiselle Mars, the most perfect models in the 
respective lines which they had adopted, both from 
judgment and taste. 

Mademoiselle Mars is the daughter of Monvel, 
and it was from that great actor that she received 
the first notions of the dramatic art. She made 
her first appearance at the Theatre Montansier, 
where she performed the parts of children in 
opera and comedies. Mademoiselle Contat wit- 
nessed the first performance of this youthful de- 
butante, and, anticipating what she was likely on 
day to become, she took the liveliest interest ii 
her favour, and gave her every mark of encou 
ragement which her natural timidity required, for 
the free expansion of her powers. She procured 
her an engagement at the Theatre Feydeau, where 
she was shortly after employed to represent love 
characters, in early life. Her talents improved 



degree of eminence with her. The first piece 
which she drew on herself, in a more particular 
manna 1 , the attention of the public, was a comedy 
in five acts, called ' Agathine.' It had bnl little 
success, but she played the part of an ' ingenue ' 
in it, with a degree of excellence that placed her 
henceforth in the first rank; and, after a fewyears, 
she was admitted as a partner in the Theatre 
Francais. 

Mademoiselle Mars continued in this line of 
character, styled let ingenuet, till the year 1812; 
and in this particular branch she was without a 
rival. The graces of her exterior, the elegance 
of her utterance, and her whole appearance, in 
short, were wonderfully adapted to this line of 
characters. It might- be said, that Nature had 
formed her expressly for the task ; and it is not 
too much to affirm, that neither before nor after 
her have been performed, with so much taste, na- 
ture, and perfection, the parts of Charlotte, in 
' Les Deux Freres ;' Victonne, in ' Lc Philosophe 
sana le Savoir;' Betty, in 'La jeunesse de 
Henry V.;' Suzanne, in 'Le Marriage de Figaro;' 
Marie, in ' Madame de Sevigne" ;' Fanchete, in 
' La belle Fermiere ;' as well as several others, 
the enumeration of which would be of tedious 
length. 

Upon the retirement of Mademoiselle Contat 
from the stage. Mademoiselle Mars assumed the 
parts of the grander coquette*. The public had 
been previously prepared for this transition, by 
the brilliant success which the young actress had 
obtained in the pieces of Marivaux, the characters 
of which she performed with a degree of excel- 
lence that silenced, the asperity of criticism. 
However, she was generally blamed for adven- 
turing on a line of acting which was deemed un- 
suitable to her talents, and her first performances 
were severely criticised. But Mademoiselle Mars 
was not discouraged i and, by dint of study and 
perseverance, she arrived at a superiority that 
softened the rigour of the Aristarchuses of the 
metropolis. Habit and custom had, no doubt, a 
great share in this change of sentiment. The 
actress forgot gradually the emotions of simple 
nature, which sometimes mingled with the arti- 
ficial manners of the grande coquettes and, on 
the other hand, the public by degrees became 
accustomed io * novelty, which, at first, gave a 



shock to habitual and long-confirmed modes of 
tasnnmd t h in fcmg . - 

Thus, after a period of some length employed 
in the exercise of this new style of performance, 
success the most brilliant attended her efforts, 
and proved that she was the worthy heiress of the 



bounded applause for her able exhibition of 
Elmire, in the ' Tartuffe,' and Alimere in the 
' Misanthrope.' It must be acknowledged, how- 
ever, that she is unequal in the latter piece, 
though she performed the first part of it with a 
superiority of talent which declined in the two 
last acts. 

But it is particularly in characters of his own 
creation, that the powers of an actor shine forth, 
because in them he derives no aid from those tra- 
ditionary hints and previous personifications,, 
which have the force of a law at the theatre, andi 
which, on many occasions, equally support medio- 
crity, and throw difficulties in the wav of talentl 
Accordingly, it is in such parts that Made- 
moiselle Mars reaches the highest point of per. 
fection; it is in them that she is really sublime, 
and gives to the characters the very form and 
feature best adapted to them, by impregnating 
them with all the vivacity of her own genius. 
The various and diversified parts in the ' Comc- 
diennfe,' ' L'Ecole des Vieillards,' ' La Suite d'un 
bal Masque*,' ' La Fille d'Honneur,' et ' La jeune 
Femme Colore,' have elevated her to the first rank 
among the performers of high comedy. To Made- 
moiselle Mars has been assigned, by general con- 
sent, the title of Le Diamant of the French 
stage ; and so great is the admiration felt, in ge- 
neral, for her merits, that a number of amateurs, 
distinguished for taste and learning, hesitate not 
to pronounce her the very type of imaginary per- 
fection. We do not, however, carry our enthu- 
siasm so far. We know of no unexceptionable 
perfection in any performer; nor can we admit 
that this actress is equally eminent in the different 
parts that she assumes, or that nature combines 
in her person all the qualities which we have 
separately witnessed in Lacouvreur, Clairon, Du- 
meril, Contat, Baron, Preville, Larive, and Mon- 
vel, and which, if united in the same person, 
would then, and then only, constitute the perfect 

The exterior of Mademoiselle Mars is ex- 
tremely beautiful ; her figure is elegant, her de- 
portment noble, and her physiognomy has a soft 
and interesting turn of expression, which, how- 
ever, becomes forcible and energetic, when deep 
and powerful emotions agitate her frame. Her 
eyes are lively and expressive, and are capable 
of giving the force either of the most violent 
emotions, or of the most tender and delicate senti- 
ments. Her gestures are graceful without being 
excessively multiplied; and we may say of her 
hands, that they possess a grace and beauty pecu- 
liarly their own. Her articulation is the most 
correct, varied, elegant, and persuasive, and at the 
same time the most pure, that we hare ever heard. 
Her tone of dialogue is sometimes that of lively 
conversation, and sometimes of serious, passing 
with every degree of ease and nature from one 
subject to another, giving the style of ordinary 
expression when the character is calm, and as- 
suming the ornamental and emphatic mode when 
Session agitates the personage she represents. 
a all those theatrical parts which require graceful 
manners, pointed ana elegant delivery, and dig- 
nity of expression, Mademoiselle Mars is truly 
perfect. But we do not find in her the same 
degree of excellence when she attempts a strong 
passion, a long-continued and supported energy, 
and the vivid emotions of a distracted heart. She 
exhibits, with truth and nature, the tender and 
affecting love of Valerie, but fails when she at- 
tempts that of Eleouore — that noble lover, who 
seems bent on forgetting her rank, and sacrificing 
her honour for a poet. She also expresses very cor- 
rect!)* the first utterance of despair ; but, as it U a 
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situation that ia not natural to her, she is unable 
to sustain it low > and, in this respect, she is in- 
ferior to herself and inferior to Miss Smithson ; 
for, in the piece of ' Emilia,' by M. Soumet, that 
character resembles Ophelia, and the public have 
acknowledged that they prefer the mad heroine of 
Sbalcspeare to that drawn by M. Soumet, and the 
English actress to the French one. The latter has 
more grace and sentiment ; she understands her 
derangement, and seta it off more ; but she is 
not the real exhibition. Miss Smithson could not 
equal her in , the first acts of ' Emilia,' and espe- 
cially in the toilet-scene, where she decks herself 
out with so natural a coquetry ; nor in the other 
scene, in which she passes in review all the 
various articles of the gorgeous attire of the 
Earl of Leicester. But Mademoiselle Mars, 
in her turn, does not possess that wild simplicity, 
that hurried emotion, and that incoherent display 
of gesture and expression, which Miss Smithson 
throws into the representation of Ophelia. That 
scene, especially, in which she takes the veil, as it 
falls from her head, to cover the tomb of her father ; 
strewing it with ears of wheat and faded flowers, 
and singing, with sad and plaintive piety, a dirge 
to his memory, as exhibited by Miss bmithson, 
made a deep and lasting impression, and drew 
tears from all the spectators. ' It is the madness 
of an angel,' they exclaimed, ' and it would he 
delightful, were it not a picture of a most humi- 
liating and afflicting malady.' 

A biographer of Mademoiselle Mars has as- 
serted, that modem tragedy might supply this 
excellent comic actress with a number of charac- 
ters, well adapted to her powers. The manner 
in which she performed in the ' Misanthropic et 
Repentir,' (the Stranger,) though it is not one of 
her best characters, is, according to this authority, 
a proof of her tragic excellence. But the attempt 
which she has made in ' Le Oid d'Andalousie,' has 
dissipated expectations of tbat kind, and Mile. 
Mars has proved tbat her genius is not. adapted 
to tragic exhibitions. She possesses, undoubtedly, 
a clear and correct articulation, a voice most 
pleasing and harmonious,and an unbounded power 
of giving utterance to pointed and felicitous ex- 
pressions ; but, whether it be defect or inapti- 
tude, she affects less than she interests; she 
pleases more than she agitates ; and though, with 
abundance of grace, nature, and talent, she is 
delightful lu comedy, yet she produces little or 
no effect En that description of acting which 
Talma has immortalised. 



MEDICO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 



A Meeting of this Society was holden on Friday, 
tlic 13th instant, at its apartments, 32, S ark ville- street, 
Piccadilly, Sir Benjamin Hobhouse, Bart., F.R.S., 
Vice -President, in the Chair. The minutes of the last 
Meeting having; been read and confirmed, s letter from 
Sir James M'Grigor, President of the Society, ad 
dratted to Mr. Voay, , Secretary, was read; it contained 
tmother from the Right Hon. Robert Peel, his Majes- 
ty's Principal Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, conveying to the Society the pleasure his 
Majesty felt in becoming tbe Patron, and expressing 
his best wishes for the success of their useful exertions 
in a very important department of Science. It was 
proposed by Sir Benjamin Hobhouse, Rare, as proxy 
for the Earl Stanhope, seconded by John Frost, Esq., 
and resolved unanimously, That an humble address of 
thanks be presented to his Majesty, (or his gracious 
condescension on this occasion. The thanks of the 
Meeting were also voted to Sir James M'Grigor, Pre- 
sident, for bis exertions on tbe present occasion. 

Tbe Donations received sines the last Meeting were 
announced by Mr. H. Gibbs, Secretary ; among tliem 
were a Collection of upwards of five thousand Indi- 
genous and Exotic Plants; presented by Mr. Frost. A 
numerous and highly interesting Collection of South 
American Plants, enriched with descriptive and medi- 
cinal Observations, presented by Dr. John Hancock, 
for many years a resident in Demernrn. Waller's 
Translation of Urfila's Toxicology, 2 rots. Pvo., with 
Plates, by the Earl Stanhope, F.R.8. V.P. The 
Traoaaatkiaa of the Royal Academy of Sciences of 



Bourdeaux ; presented by that Academy. Several 
Numbers of ' Tbe Journal de Pharmacifl ;' presented 
by the Socie'tede Pbarmacie. A Specimen of the need 
of Mikania Gnaco ; presented by Robert Keate, Esq. 
A considerable Collection of Grasses, by Thomas 
Gibbs, Esq., 4c. Ac. 

His Excellency Baron William Humboldt, snd the 
Rev. Richard William Jelf, M.A., were admitted Mem- 
bers, by tbe Chairman. The Right Hon. Robert Peel, 
Dr. James Woodforde, and John Fuller, Esq., were 
elected Fellows. 

A letter was read from the East India Company, In- 
forming the Society that tbe Court of Directors had 
granted them duplicates of all the Medical Plants in 
their extensive Herbarium. 

A letter was read from his Majesty the King of 
Bavaria, announcing tbat the collection which bis 
Majesty bad ordered was, through tbe care of Professor 
Martina, now ready, and would be delivered to the 
Society in a short time by tbe Bavarian Ambassador, 
in London, Baron de Cetto. The collection was Said 
to consist of upward of six hundred specimens. 

Mr. Frost, the Professor of Botany, then delivered 
a lecture on tbe genus Lauras, a splendid collection of 
which was exhibited to tbe members, there being no 
less than eighteen living species from his Majesty's 
Gardens at Kew, furnished by the kindness of W. T. 
Alton, Esq. ; beside these, there were thirteen other 
species contributed by Messrs. Loddiges, of Hackney, 
Mr. Richard Forrest, Mr. David Cameron, Mr. Fair- 
burn, and Mr. Richardson. This genus is particularly 
rich, as it is from it that many valuable medicines are 
procured, such as Camphor, {Latirta Campiora,) Cin- 
namon, (Lauras Cinnamomum,) Sassafras, (Lourus 
SaaefrosJ Bastard Cinnamon, (Lamms Cassia,) Ac. 

A complete bow] of Camphor was exhibited, as also 
several other Pharmaceutical preparations, from Mr. 
Battle?. 

The Chairman announced that a vacancy had ocenr- 
red in the Professorship of Materia Medio, candi- 
dates for which were requested to send in their testi- 
monials as early as possible, as the vacancy would be 
filled up at tbe ensuing meeting. 

Tbe Chairman announced that the first Fasciculus of 
the first volume of the Transactions of tbe Society, 
illustrated with two coloured engravings of the Mela- 
leuca Cajupuli, snd Melaleuca Leucadendron, was 
now ready for delivery to the members. 

The Committee also announced, that a Paper On 
the Doubtful Identity of Bonplandia Trifoliate, and 
Angostura Bark, by Dr. John Hancock, would be 
laid before the next meeting, to be holden on the 11th 
July, 1828. 

PIKE ARTS. 



Ah interesting sale by Mr. Phillips la now in pro- 
gress, of the numerous collection of pictures formed 
by Mr. Taylor, at his residence in Arlington Street. 
Among the most esteemed and rare works, are, ' Lu- 
cretia Dying,' of Doinencbino; ' The Gamesters,' s 
chef d'mnrre of Caravaggio; a 'Magdalen,' by Pra 
Bartolomeo di San Marco ; a ' Holy Family,' by Buo- 
narolti; a splendid Canalctti ' View in Venice.' One 
of the most interesting works in the collection is the 
portrait of Queen Mary, by Sir Anthony More. The 
Wonrermanns are rare and excellent. The pic- 
tores are of all qualities and prices, from the highest 
to the lowest ; snd at the sale yesterday, which was 
the first day, were selling exceedingly cheap. A con- 
tribution of half a-crown for a catalogue keeps the 
sale-room cool and select, snd the lounge is rendered 
still more agreeable by the view On the water in the 
Green Park. We think tbe tax bad policy. People 
who are resolved to buy a particular picture, certainly 
will not csre about half- a -crown more or less; bnt 
very few are willing to pay for the hazard of finding a 
purchase to their taste and within then: price. We 
have reason to believe the tax ia not very rigidly en- 
forced. It is the more impolitic in this instance, as 
many of tbe objects of sale are such as would be taken 
by chance attendants. Could the tax be imposed on 
the dealers alone, we should be rather inclined to oppose 



ENGRAVINGS. 



Duncan Greg, engrace<lby F. En/rkAeart,fitnaa Paint- 
ing by David Wittit, R.A., in the Catlrirhn of lit 
Right Honourable Lord Ckartct Townihend. Moon, 
Boys, and Graves. London, 1828. 
Tms ia s work quite worthy of the already weH- 
estsMished reputation of the two artists who have Con- 
tributed to its nrodootion. We have wow •— ■ •*- 



Original picture ; hot, judging from the print, it most 
rank high, even in Mr. WUkie'i list ; and, for the En- 
graving, it is of tbe highest class of excellence, snd 
done in Mr. Engleheart's heat manner. The idea at- 
tempted to be embodied is that expressed by Bums in 
tbe following lines : 

' Duncan Bwcfc'4 and Doncan prayed— 
Ha, ha, (be wooing- ot I 

Iter was deaf as Auate-crals— 

Ha. lis, the wooIde o't ' 
The scene represented hi the interior of a cottage, 
with a young Scotch girl seated at a table, with her back 
towards her lover, who, dejected and disappointed at 
bis reception, watches witb intense anxiety the issue of 
those earnest plesdings which the aged parents of the 
young girl are conjointly making in his behalf. The 
persuasive and even hopeful smile of the father, who 
evidently believes that he shall succeed, with the more 
experienced snd doubting aspect of the mother, who 
indulges no such expectation, are most expressively 
done ; but the triumph of art ia reserved for the beau- 
tiful, yet pah: and sullen, countenance of the danghter, 
who, with her hands planted in listless stillness, and her 
averted eyes, closed lips, snd marble brow, all beat 
downward in determined vacancy and deaf ness, bespeak 
a fixed and immoveable resolution never lo yield up her 
heart or bend to the persuasions, threats, or remon- 
strances of those who seem, by tarns, to have tried all, 
and to have failed in each. The accessories and still life 
of the picture are also extremely beautiful, (the dog be- 
neath the chair of the suitor especially,) and tha whole 
is deserving of the highest degree of praise. 

Menieyana, at Men in Miniature, liaigned and ticked 

by Thomas Landtter. Pert IK Royal {to., 9s. 

Moon, Boys, and Graves. London, 1828. 

The spirit and accuracy of tbe drawing, and the 
masterly style of the etching, of this series, are still sus- 
tained in the Number before us, and the subjects are, as 
usual, marked by humour ; though we repeat our pre- 
viously expressed opinion, that the idea has been over- , 
wrought, and that Mr. Landseer's undoubted talents 
would be more advantageously employed on works of 
a higher class snd character. 

No. 1, of this Psrt is entitled ' The Distressed Poet, 
or, Three Weeks in Arrear;' representing an inex- 
orable landlady demanding from an almost shirtless 
tenant the payment of his rent. No. 2. has the slang 
title of ' A Queer One to look at, and a Rum One lo 
go ;' representing a Tax-cart, furiously driven by a 
Military Whip, and drawn by a fierce and hungry 
Mastiff, with the lines 

1 Ya.hlp, my heart ies I h ere am I 

No. 3. Is entitled ■ In at the Death, or, A Fox-hunter'* 

Salute ;' and from tbe introduction of spirited horses, 
dogs, and dying fox, is tbe moat pleasing subject in the 
series. No. a. is called * Advanced Guard ia Retreat;' 
and exhibits an officer in military costume, frightened 
at the approach of a pretended spectre. Two Farts, of 
four plates each, are expected to complete this work, and 
both are likely to appear within the month of July. 



Ithutratiom of the ttiieriri of Slavery ; a Stria of En- 
graving, on Wood. By S. M. Sladen, from Original 
liaignt by H. Hantys taken frvm Documents laid 
before the Home if Commons, amd other amktnUt 
*™™. Part I. 4to. 4s. Arch, CornhilL London, 
18X8. 

This is a work of a very different character, la its 
high moral interest, from the preceding. As a pro- 
dnctiouof art it is also eminently beautiful, thewood- 
engraving and typography being each alike excellent. 
But its great charm is the devotion of the power of 
the artist to the promotion of s great and benevolent 
object, and tbe consequently unqualified jileasure and 
admiration with which the beholder regards both the 
end Itself, and the means by which its strains.! sat fa 
sought. 

The artist has placed at the foot of a striking ambse- 
— '" frontispiece or vignette in the title, I hi fulliissat 



TtaeBrBatfhtof Dhnn'ryi aadbaxett 
In tkose that sasmt tt a sordid nuns. 
Bestial, a meagre [nteLW*, mult 
To be tie tenant of man's noble form.— Cowra 
This Is followed hsr a short address, fa j 
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in each engraving, some actual occurrence, illustrative 
of the miseries of shivery, accompanied by letter-pros 
descriptions, drawn from official records, in order, 
through the medium of the eye, to reacli the heart, 
and accelerate the abolition of this darkest slain on our 
country and our race. 

The first subject represented is ' Rosa ordered to be 
flogged, Berbice, 1835;' which embodies, in a powerful 
and impressive manner, the fallowing most affecting 

• Mr. Osrde, the manager of rEapcrance, is charged by the 
slaves with various delinquencies. A pregnant woman, named 
Rosa, waa employed picking coffin with some other women. 
Thinking they did not pick eooDgb, or well, Mr. Garde order. 
ed the driver, ZondBK, In flog than. The driver did so. Rosa 
bad pnrriouslr objected to working, M being too hlg, and being 

came to her, he said to the manager, " This woman is big 
with child." The manager renMed, " Give It to her till the blood 






.^irua., b 



l,d..|; 



ered or a dead child, u 



11 field again. On 



And having human feelings, does not blush, 

The second subject chosen is the ' Sale of a Negro 
Family at the Cape of Good Hope, 1324/ which, as a 
work of art. Is even more beautifully executed than the 
former ; and in painful interest, scarcely leas affecting, 
as the following nan-stive will show : 

' A late traveller at the Cape or Coot! Hope, says, In a letter 

cattle, farm-stock, &c., iir auction, at a acU-canufi In the 
vicinity, we halted onr waggon for the purpose of procuring 



and her three children. 
they had been s 
rately, s ' " 




poor young ones, while they elnn 
wiping their eras and half concci 
' h the marked insensibility 
of the spectators, furnished a striking 
miseries of slavery, and -- ■ - 
in the hearts of its abettors. While tin 



looking towards the Rosstrappe, Harz; The New Mac 
ket-place, and the Binnen Alster, Hamburgh; The 
Stadt Hans, and the Dom-Kirk, Bremen; and St. 
Martin's Church, with part of the old Stadt House, 
and an ancient brume fountain, Brunswick. The 
Wood Engravings are executed by Messrs. Branston 
and Wright, in a very superior style ; and the En- 
gravings on Copper are by Smith, Wall is, Higham, 
Godden, and Freebairn, The views of Gottingcn and 
Hamburgh are, perhaps, the beat in the Number ; but 

Work will be comprised in Five Numbers more, and 
will form, when complete, a very handsome and valu- 
able Volume. 



In this distressed situation 
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snegatb . 
h voice, "Then 
a/raSoe:" a whin rowi 
and bar three children 
Hew MoMMf Maffuzin 

How just the remark of Cowper : 

• There Is no flesh in man's obdurate heart. 
It does not feet for nun.' 
Mr. Sladen, thl projector of this benevolent design, 
and the engraver of the scenes described, is, we believe, 
one of that exemplary and philanthropic body, called 
Quakers, a teet of Christians who not only- conform 
more rigidly than all others to the principles and prac- 
tice enjoined by the religion they profess, but who do 
more real good, with lest of external parade or excite- 
ment, than any class of citizens with which we are ac- 
quainted- Mr. Sladen, is moreover, we learn, a very 
young artist, though his works show his skill to be 
mature. He purposes continuing the Undertaking, of 
which this is the first print, provided it meet with ade- 
quate support : which we can scarcely doubt will be 
afforded to s work at once so beautiful and so bene- 
volent. If be coord call to his aid the talents of his 
brother friend, Bernard. Barton, the union of art and 
philanthropy, in so interesting a labour, would give, to 
the pencil of ibe-painter and the pen of the poet, fresh 
animation and fresh lustre, and produce from their 
conjoint efforts, a monument of honour to both. 



Mmnovefiait tmd Sam .Scenery- From Drmcingi if 
OaMois B*ttj, «/ fate GrssMttscr Gmn-tU, F.R.S. 
PtrtVlf. 4to, lit.Sd. Robert Jennings, Poultry. 
London, 1828. 
Tuts picturesque and beantiful Collection of Conti- 



jectg, and embracing part of 



bust of the Prime Minister is 
formed of a substance as near in appearance to Italian 
marble as can be imagined, having also the fineness 
of the purest wax, and some of the brilliancy of ala- 
baster. It stands on a simple pedestal, and is inclosed 
within a glass cover, forming altogether a pleasing 
ornament for the drawing-room, independently of its 
being a very striking likeness of the distinguished in- 
dividual it represents. We learn that this miniature 
bust has obtained the marked approbation of the Royal 
Family, by the principal meinbera of which copies 
have been already purchased. 

TH E DRAM A. 

King's Tktalrf—Selnrdoy. 

With the exception of the revival of Medea, fol- 
lowed by the second act of ' La Ccnerentola,' for the 
benefit of Signor Cufioni, and the repetition of the 
former opera on the 17th instant, we have nothitu. 
presenting the least claim to novelty to place on record 
since the production of Otcllo in its last new guise. 
The lovers of operatic music can, however, not com- 
plain of any scarcity of that article at the King's 
Theatre, as we have lately had, on almost every opera- 
night, one complete opera with the second act of an- 
other, by way either of p- eface or appendix. Scmira- 
mide abridged, and a portion of the Baibicre were 
performed on Thursday ; and on Saturday the second 
act of La Donna del Lago, with the whole of Otcllo, 
in its original and more legimate shape, were gone 
through. The ballet has of coarse suffered prupor- 
thnably; nay, it has sometimes been altogether 
omitted — a circumstance which, considering the heated 

atmosphere of the house towards midnight, we ci 

say that we regretted. 

The last new divertissement escaped our pen; it 
tained little worthy of remark, excepting a Polish 
dance by Louise and Dupin. Another divertissement, 
or, more properly speaking, a serious ballet of action, 
lias, however, been lately rehearsed behind the curtain, 
' ich the Ballet-master and Monsieur Laporte were 



■ appear, 



vould st 



dint.' The first act was positively in 
scene one evening st the King's Theatre, ami concluded 
by a defiance given, not in the precise terms or forms 
of chivalry, by the manager, followed up by a due pri 
portion of shrieks and lamentations on the part of Mi 
dame Anatole and the choregraphic maidens. The 
scene of the second act wss intended to be laid at 
Calais, whither Monsieur Laporte actually proceeded, 

Sriisps as much to invoke the aid of Mademoiselle 
ars, ss to support the cause of her namesake, the 
warlike Divinity. Mr. Hslls the magistrate, became, 
however, speedily informed of these unlicensed proceed- 
ings, and caused the curtain to drop in tbc midst of 
the entertain men'. Monsieur Anatole, we feel plea- 
sure in adding, Scorned any professional advantage by 
taking to his heels, but reserved himself for his laltmn 
mnriale with becoming iimg/roid. The denouement, 
although trifiingly attired, was not last, as the Regis, 
acur and the Msitre de Ballet threw themselves subse- 
quently into each others arms with an enthusiast): 
which coidd not be questioned. Bat leaving this di- 
gresstoo, we return to the opera. 

Of the second act of ' LaCenereotola,' we shall declini 
speaking st present ; the ope's, in its entire shape, is 
advertised for Zuchelli's benefit on Thursday, when 
we shall not fail to render a most faithful report of 
what is generally admitted to be Mademoiselle Sontag'i 
happiest effort. 

The opera of ' Medea in Cfrrkato' wat predated in 



this country for the benefit of Madame Pasta, in 1S26 ; 
and as, from the more recent origin of Journals, we 
have had no opportunity of noticing either the music 
or the performance, we shall avail ourselves of a 
leisure week to say a few words on both eapatsanl. 
The music by Mayer is decidedly superior to that of La 
Rosa biancae la Rosa rosea, ' by the same composer, pro- 
duced in the early part of the present season. Like that 
opera, it abounds in neat melodies and flowing harmo- 
nies, but certainly not of that lefty and sublime cha- 
racter required by the atern march of the story, or cal- 
culated to display, in any eminent degree, the vocal 
talents of a first-rate prima i/nnna. It has been our lot, 
during the latter weeks, to bear the melodies of Medea 
executed 4 yualre maim, by two juvenile atudenta in 
our immediate neighbourhood ; and the idea as con- 
stantly occurred, that, divested of test, how much more 
the movements resembled the strains of a comic or 
pastoral drama, than melodies illustrative of Seneca'a 
tragedy. Simon Mayer has been an elderly man for 
twenty years past, still the ease and polish of his com- 
positions, deficient certainly in the fire and spirit of 
the present Italian style, render them agreeable and 
almost equally pleasing to the disciples of the old and 
of the new school. 

Madame Pasta's Medea ranks on- a par with her 
Semiramide, if not above as regards her acting. We 
candidly confess that, in any of her great characters, 
ber histrionic exertions are of that loft)- and over- 
whelming stamp which almost obscure our perception 
of the vocal beauties of the part. Her delineation of 
the Colchian Sorceress decidedly improves with each 
successive year, and Madame Fasts gains every season, 
in solemn dignity, what she loses in redundant motion 
and gesticulation. Her first bursts against the Corin- 
thians, ' Ceesate inteai I' — the magnificent monosyl- 
lable, ' Io,' previous to the duet with Giasone, and, 
above all, the indescribable and thrilling execution of 
her last scene, will, we feel confident, in combination 
of talent, never be surpassed by any future representa- 
tive of the character. 

Madame Cnradori filled with effect the less-im- 
portant character of Creiisn, and, notwithstanding the 
towering exertions just alluded to, received her full 
share of the general applause. We still hope to see 
this lady accept, at least on a benefit, the part of one of 
the sisters in ' La Ccnerentola :' there is no fear of her 
losing thereby in the estimation of the public, as her 
style is of so delicate and pure an order, as often to 
furnish a model to vocalists more gifted in the strength 
and capabilities of their organs. 

King'* Theatre— Monday. 

The most celebrated and accomplished of the ac- 
tresses of France, has arrived amongst us, and mode 
her first appearance, this evening, at the King's Thea- 
tre, performing, in two Comedies, ' Ecolc dps Vieil- 
Inrds,' and ' Valerie.' This was not the first time that 
this chef d'eeuvre of Casmir Delavigne, and the 
amusing piece of ' Scribe,' were represented before an 
English audience. We had frequently witnessed both 
of them at the West London Theatre, and at the En- 
glish Opera House ; but it was the first time that 
Madlle. Mars appeared before an English audience to 
exhibit all that grace, elegance, and refinement which 
distinguish her performance in the two characters of 
Hortense and Valerie. 

The following was the cast of the first piece : — 

Le Due Dsunar A* hand. 



Hortense, Epouse de Danville . al*s>emoisbxlb Maki, 

The principal character in the ' Ecgle dea VicilanV,' 
is not Hortense, but Danville. Talma \ erformed this 
part in the most admirable style ; and Perlet undertook 
it, but did not throw into it sufficient good nature and 
good humour ; bis performance, however, speared 
excellent, and met with applause. But, as it was repre- 
sented this evening by Minvieille, an actor with a 
countenance devoid of expression, and of a harsh and 
inarticulate voice, it lost all its attraction, and threw 
a coldness over the whole piece, which affected, in a 
certain degree, the exquisite talent of her who is stylet! 
the diamond of French Comedy. 

In the part if ' Hortense,' Mademoiselle Mars exhi- 
bits all that grace and elegance which has become na- 
tural to her, and evinced that perfect polish of manners 
and deportment which she acquired under Made- 
moiselle Contst, and which she has herself brought to 
the highest finish in her own Salon*, the rendezvous of 
the most fashionable society of Paris. In all the scenes 
with Armsmd she was completely at home ; and parti- 
cularly in the fine scene in the fourth act, where she 
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drew down the tiuirmi] plaudits of the house, on re- 
jecting with horror the declaration of lore nude to her 
by the Dnke. Id two scenes with Danville she ap- 
peared to us to maintain all the splendour of her repu- 
tation; one of which is in the second act, when she 
proposes to tier husband to go to the ball, and being 
coldly received by him, she uses all her art to induce 
him to comply. It is Impossible to exhibit with more 
truth and nature all the innocent and seducing allure- 
ments that a young wife knows so well how to employ 
towards her husband, when she has any important 
point to gain. This scene was a display of beauty, 
exerting Its power and influences, of tore submitting; 
to supplication, and of playful wit unitingwith sentiment 
to produce pleasure and persuasion, as well as tender 
ease and familiarity that gave a grace to every word. 
The combined force of all these charms she plays off upon 
Danville, bat not being successful, she passes from 
prayer to complaint, with a transition equally natural 
and unexpected, and an interview and conversation 
commenced with kindness, terminates in mutual re- 
proach and defiance. The other scene is in the fifth 
act, when she learns that her husband, has fought a 
* il with the Duke, and utters a shriek of horror and 
tir, which baa something in it very terrific and 






In the former scene, Minvieille completely failed, and 
was equally unsuccessful in that in the fourth act, hi 
which be challenges the Duke to single combat He 
discovers neither tbe energy nor elevation of sentiment 
that are adapted to the character of Danville, placed as 
he was in so critical and delicate a position ; and when 
the Duke utters tbe words ' grey liairs,' the sublime 
verse, that in the mouth of Talma made us shrink with 

' Voos auries dn les voir avast de m'outrager,' 
when delivered by Minvieille, produced no symptom of 
sensibility or applause.' 

Annaud performed the part of the Duke with ability ; 
be does not exhibit those exquisite touches of nature 
which enchant us in Mademoiselle Man, nor those 
happy turns of expression which exert a magic influ- 
ence over tbe son). But his manners are elegant, and 
bis deportment dignified ; he has a good conception of 
his part, and if he does not inspire it with the sparks of 
genius, he, at least, discovers a good share of talent, 
and never performed in the manner of Laporte, who 
caricatured the part of Bonnard. Besides, the scene in 
the fourth act, to which we Lave alluded, Armand per- 
formed very well in that in the third, in which, dis- 
coursing to Hortense of all tbe pleasures that await her 
at the minister's ball, he succeeds, by dint of prayer 
and solicitation, in making her forget her promise to 
her husband, and conveying her to that entertainment. 

There are, besides, two other characters in the ' Ecole 
des Vieillards,' which we have not mentioned; — that 
of the Valet Valentin, .which was but indifferently 
acted by Frederic, and that of Macule. Saint Claire, 
the Grandmother of Hortense, a woman of an aspiring 
character, who delights in high life, and its bustling 
pleasures, but whose peculiarities and foibles Mdllc. 
Deligny was incompetent to represent. 

We have now laid before our readers, without scruple 
or reserve, tbe defects of the performers in tbe ' Ecole 
des Vieillards,' because it was owing to the want 
of adequate talent in tbe majority of the actors, 
that the masterpiece of Casimir de la Vigne produced 
less effect than we expected ; and because this result 
should convince tbe Managers of the Fiench Theatre 
inXondon, that the most conspicuous talents, if not 
ably supported by appropriate subordinates on the 
stage, will infallibly sink beneath their proper level. 

This truth, which we have had occasion to repeat 
more than once, was rendered still more evident at tbe 
repetition of 'Valerie.' This piece, as it was played by 
Mademoiselle Mars, Armand, Menjaud, Laporte the 
father, and Mademoiselle Delia, afforded inexpressible 
pleasure. In this Mademoiselle Mara, being admirably 
supported by Menjaud, and particularly by Armand, 
who filled one of the principal parts, surpassed herself, 
and became absolutely enchanting in the put. We 
never beheld her perform with more perfection, or 
evince more real sensibility and more exquisite grace, 
than in this very interesting piece. It would be in- 
justice to quote any particular passage, or to cite any 
particular scenes, for she was perfect throughout ; and 
every manifestation of public approbation was given to 
her daring tbe three acts of ' Valerie,' in the midst of 
long-continued bravos and shouts of applause, which 
were kept up king after the falling of the curtain, when 
Mademoiselle Mars was loudly called for, and received 
e and * 



a fresh tribnte of applaus 
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Haymarktt Thttlrt. 

The campaign for tbe season at this delightful 
summer resort has commenced most successfully. Hie 
new comic piece, ',A Daughter to Marry,' has very 
deservedly maintained itself in the public favour, and 
has been performed, to the gratification of crowded 
audiences, every night since the opening. The great 
attraction, however, has been the dehut of Miss Bsrto- 
lozii, the younger sinter of the popular favourite, 
Madame Vestris. This young lady made her obeisance, 
for tbe first lime to a theatrical audience, on the second 
night of the season, in the character of Rosina, in the 
' Barber of Seville,' which ahe repeated several times 
during tbe week with increased success. 

Miss Bartolozzi possesses all the advantages of a fine 
person ; tall and well formed, witb a profusion of black 
hair, dark eyes, white and clear akin, and handsome 
and regular features, she baa every claim to be ceo- 
sidered beautiful- Her countenance I* expressive, and, 
as her acquaintance with tbe stage increases, and she 
feels more confidence in herself and in her situation, 
appear* to improve in this respect every night. She is 
an actress of very great promise, and while she maybe 
expected to improve greatly from practice, ahe may be 
already pronounced a delightful and accomplished 
artist. It was to her disadvantage that the made her 
debut in a character in which such impression has 
been letely made: but she surmounted the difficulties of 
her undertaking most satisfactorily, and left no doubts 
of her proving- a very great acquisition to whatever 
theatre may have the good fortune to engage her. 

Last night the ' Beggars' Opera' was performed, for 
the purpose of affording her an opportunity of trying 
her strength in the popular part of Folly Peaehum. She 
acquitted herself admirably ; and, in her singing, ex- 
hibited taste, feeling, and knowledge, and no incon- 
siderable power. Skill in dialogue she has yet to ac- 
quire ; but, in the musical parts she it quite at home,, 
even in her action. She was several timet encored. The 
songs, * I like n ship in storms was toas'd,' and ' When 
my hero in Court appears,' were given with remarkable 
feeling. Her style of singing is pare as well at effective. 

Mrs. Hornby made a capital Lucy — she performed 
the part to the life ; rather too much so, perhaps Mr. 
A. Lee deemed, when he received so right-earnest a 
slap in the face, as to quite astonish him. She sang 
and acted with great spirit. 

Mr. A.Lee took tbe part of Macheath, — the music 
of which he executed with great correctness. Had he 
but vigour and spirits, both in organ and action, few 
singers would be preferable to Mr. Lee. Mr. William 
Farren was an excellent Peaehum. 

The ' Beggar's Opera' was preceded by ' Sweethearts 
and Wives,' In which the excellent acting of Mr. W. 
Farren and Mr. J. Reeve afforded a high treat. We 
regard both these gentlemen (the latter especially, 
without meaning to prefer him as an actor to the 
former,) at men of decided genius in their respective 
branches. Mist P. H. Kelly was very clever, and, as 
Eugenia, (to ute an apparent solecism,) the would 
have been better had she not been so extremely 
good. This lady's study and facility carries her just 
a little, little point on the wrong side of perfection — 
to the borders, but the borders only, of pteciseaess. 
Sbe plays with feeling — but her learning predominates 
over her sentiment. 

The attractions presented by the Ulents of flartoloiai, 
Farren, and Reeve, insure to this theatre a successful 



A Concert for the benefit of the destitute Italian Re- 
fugees in this country, hat been got up by their lest 
unfortunate countrymen, who, endowed with talentt 
capable of being tnrned to good account, areenabled by 
their own exertions, not only to maintain themselves 
with respectability in a foreign land, but to contribute 
to tbe relief of their distressed, and not less- deserving 
brethren. We recommend this Concert to our reader* 
in general, at a worthy opportunity for exercising their 
chanty, and of deriving enjoyment to themselves, while 
they do good to other* ; but we more especially appeal 
to the admirer* of tbe language, arts, and music, the 
climate, scenery, and classic remains of Italy, to come 
forward to assist her sons, the victims of their efforts for 
the moral regeneration of a land, in the object of such 
a well-grounded enthusiasm. 

The Concert will take place at Freemasons' Hall, on 
Thursday next, at two o'clock. The vocal attractions 
on this occasion are, Caradori, Puni, Vellnti, Curioni, 
Torri, Pellegrini, and Zuchelli. Tbe famous improvi- 
eatore, Pistoucci, will lend his powerful aid by extem- 
poraneous effusions, as will alto Mr. and Master 
Schutr., and Mr. Cuddy, with performances on their 



The Signer Rosettt, to whose exile probably- the 
world is indebted for the recent ingenious and able 
elucidation of ' The Divine Commedia,' baa taken an 
active part in the arrangements for the Concert, for 
the benefit of his countrymen, fellow-sufferer* with 
himself in the same cause. 



HARPR A LA GENLIS. 



that tend to shorten the labour of study , in the attain- 
ment of polite accomplish me nta, and are gfixrto Btsj 
that the increasing use of the harp, one of rae raoat 
pleating of instruments, ami cidcurated strove" ail otHen 
to display the beauties of a graceful person, tsifUuty a* 
receive still further adoption, by the KoHJraJ of tntnf/ 
of the difficulties which heretofore attended the. yoaaag 
studenfs first efforts. M. Grosjean, the: bsrWhauna- 
facturer, of Soho Square, at the respaltt til aarutxd 
ladies of distinction, has availed himself of an inverrtiop 
described by Madame de Genlit, In her ^ Mem™'* 
(torn, i., p. 203,) of which a copy is aut ' ' ' ' '" 
jnst completed a beautiful miniature ha 
distinguished female had made for oi 
pupils ; so that we may soon expect to 
ladies practising their harp lessons as they ti 
evening drives, or while sitting under the torn 

hands of their hair-dresser. The following is M _ 

deOenlis' account of this singularly useful instrument/: 
' At Berlin, twenty-five year* ago, I had a charming 
female friend, twenty-eight year* old, and blind {jro™ 
the age of twelve. She was, nevertheless, an i illr l|||df 
good musician ; sang in a most enchanting manratf, 
and played agreeably on the piano. She entreated" nm 
to teach her the harp, and 1 endeavoured to dUcbrcr 

i of shortening the tediousaess of her fast 

troublesome, particularly to one in Lex a>- 
inventcd, and had made forber, a l^ijtkj 
iment, rather longer than the fiiurer-rs«ge, 
and of only (sufficient width to admit gut-striiigf af a 
middling thickness, veil stretched, and placed at the 
the harp. A tnaaU strip of scarlet 



octhr, not by the 
of tbe arms, as some professors pretext*, 
but rather of the fingers, and by holding the area im- 
movable ; this being the only manner in which oa- 
dences can be rendered connected and brilliant. 

',1 invited my friend to begin, by performing on this 
little instrument, cadences of all the fingers and botfi 
hands, which she did with incredible ardour. .She 
always canied this miniature harp about with hew, in 
a bag, and it was scarcely more cumbersome thaa.ber 
fan. She played on it whilst travelling, and fraquenti* 
without bang noticed, by hiding It under her shawl. 

'At the end of a fortnight, her fingers were perfectly 
pliant hndaa well disposed as I could wish. I then h*d 
another similarly dumb and miniature harp made Bar 
her ; but rather larger than the first, and mounted 
with sixteen strings, on which 1 taught bar to play 
gamuts, arpeggio*, and finger movement* of each hand, 
too most difficult I could imagine. This exercise, per- 
formed almost entirely in a carriage, or daring visits, 
was found infinitely more profitable in two months, 
than the usual study could hare been in six, af the 



with any of the difficult movements. Fcw.fonuM 
have sufficient patience to practise the tam* snassge 
for an hour together ; whereat, on the little lasrahj* 



gers hi 
habit ii 



d according to food principles. 



hour*, which « 

verting, or listening to a person reading aland, it is 
a fact, that this species of study improves, or iitfiiUs 
talent much batter than that of setficcea, as in this 
way parts only of extreme difficulty are repealed, whese- 
**, in the other number of easy ones always occur. 

' After playing for two snontha and a half with the 
same ardour on the little dumb instrtunent, my friend, 
according to my advice, took lessons from me on a 
real harp. Then U wu that she astoniahed every one by 
her wonderful progress. In less than six month*' study, 
and lessons on the small and large harp, ahe sfTrow 
panied herself, in a most enchanting manner, pavyesg, 
with a graceful movement, the most difficult fiinTst. 
filled with cadences, roulades, 4c* 
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Monthly — Blackwood's — The Old Monthly— The 
Gentleman's— snd The London, 335.— No. IV. Re- 
viewing— its Nature and Uses, 367.— No. V. Re- 
viewing — Qualities of a good Review — Edinburgh 
and Quarterly Reviews, 399.— No. VI. The Monthly 
Review — The British Critic — and Foreign Reviews 
—Conclusion, 431. 

Periodical Pretensions. ' The Literary Gaxetle,' and 
' The London Weekly Review,' 315. 348. 381.— Mr. 
Amot, 429. 
Paris, Literary Letter from, 329. 490. 508. 
Physiology, Experimental, 362. 
iblic Characters : Biographical and Characteristic 
Sketches, with Portraits of the moat distinguished 
Personages of the present age, 388. 
icnomena. Celestial — Jupiter and his Satellites, 395. 
Penelope, or Love's Labour Lost, 402. 
Poetical Album, The, or Register of Modern Fugitive 
Poetry.417. 



r War, Narrative of the, from 1808 to 1813, 
By Lieut-General Charles William Vane, Marquis 
of Londonderry, G.C.B. G.C.H., Colonel of the 10th 
Hussars, 421.433.450. 

" the, from the vi .^ 

_-,--. . ..,..-., Lieut. Col. 

H. P., 43d Regiment, 433. 450. 

Paris, A Narrative of Memorable Events in, 438. 

Prose Writers, A Selection from the Italian, 438. 

Pelkam; or, the Adventures of a Gentleman, 451. 

Prima Donna, The, a Tale of To-Day, 486. 

Poets, Lyric, Specimen of the Germsn, 500. 

Proceedings in Parliament, A Brief Account of some of 
tb j most important, relative to the Defects' in the 
Administration of Justice in the Court of C 
the House of Lords, 4c, 529. 

Polar Sea, Narrative of a Second Expedition to the 
Shores of the, in the years 1825, 1B26, and 1827. By- 
John Franklin, Captain R. N., F.R.S., &c, 532. 

Poeaie, Dr. Philip Sidney's Defence of, 535, 

Quarterly Review, The French, 360.' 

Roue, The, 328.— The Roue— Ik Defender— and tba 
London Weekly Review, 413. 

Russia, Travels in, &c. 4c. By William Rae Wilsaar, 
Illustrated by Engravings, 357. \ 

Roman Empire, The, under Constantine the Great, by 

Mathew Bridges, 369. 
lobert Burns, Life of, by 
Miscellany, No. XXlfl., 421. 

Religions Discourses. By a Layman, 435. 

Rovigo, Memoirs of the Duke of, written bynimseir, 
illustrative of the History of Napoleon, 513. 

Shakapeare, Memorials of, 320. 

Solicitors, Advice to, on the passing of Private Bills 
through Parliament, 342. 

Society, The, aud Literature of France. By a Resident 
of Paris, 346. 427.- 

Sontag, Mademoiselle, the beautiful Opera-singer, 347. 

Sa'atliid ; a Story of the Past, the Present, and the 
Future, 352. 384. 

Sicily, Relations of, with England, 370.' 

Sardinia, Voyage in, from 1812 to 1825 ; a Statist**!, 
and Political Description of that Island, 373. 

South Africa, Reaearches in ; illustrating the Condi- 
tion of the Native Tribes, 3S3, 40 1 . 

Sylvia ; or, Tre May Queen. A Lyrical Drama, 387. 

Society, Horticultural, Meeting of the, 397. 

Scene from Real Life. Scene 1. Henriette's Dressing 
Room at noon — Gordon's Hotel, Albemarle- at reet. 
Scene II. Mademoiselle's Drawing Room — A Table, 
with a number of open letters, 411. 

Surgical Observations on the Treatment of Chronic In- 
flammation in various Structures, 469. 

Self- Knowledge, Principles of, 469. 

Scrip'ornm Veterum Nova Collect io, e Vaticania Codi- 
cibus edits, 4c, 480. 

Subterranean Travels of Niel Klim. 

' Tal-s and Legends.' By the Author of ' The Odd! 
Volume,' 307. 

Turks, Von Hammer's History of the. Siege of Con- 
stantinople in 1453 — Greek Infatuation— Castle of* 
the Bosphorus built— First Hostilities between the- 
Turks and the Greeks, 455. 488. 

Treatise, A, on the Cause and Cure of Hesitation of 
Speech or Stammering, 485. 

Unpublished Fragments. No. I. A Meditation at Netley 
Abbey, 392.— No. II. London, 423.— No. III. The: 
State of Society in Englans, 487.— No. IV. 

Universities, On, 511. 

Vesuvius, Account of the late Eruption of, 393. 

Verse, Epistles in, 438. 

Voyage, The, of Captain Popanilta. By the Aut'aOT Of 
' Vivian Gray,' 531. 

Walks, Solitary, through many Lands. By Tjetwent 
Conway, 404. 

Wines of Bordeaux, Classification and Description of 
the; to which are prefixed, Noticea of the History 
and Culture of the Vine, Process of Making Wine, 

Wards of London, The, 469. 

West India Question, The, plainly stated, and the only 

Practical Remedy briefly considered, 534. 
Zoology, Illustrations of; being Representations of 

New, Rare, or otherwise Remarkable Subjects of the 

Animal Kingdom, 533. 



MUSIC. 

Ariettes, Ten, Arranged, with an Accompaniment for 
the Spanish Guitar, 523. Three Italian Ariettes, by 
Asiob, arranged with an Accompaniment for the 
Guitar, 523. 
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composed 



Banks of the Liffey, The, 422. 

Beauties, Dreader's Selection of, for the Flute, 44) 

470. 492. 502. 523. 540. 
Echoes, The, ■ Canzonet, written to an Admired Air, 

by C. M. Von Weber, the Words by W. Ball, 523. 
Favourite Airs, Three, Arranged for the Horn or Piano 

Forte, 364. 
* Fly away Lady-bird,' a Csvatina. .Sung by Madame 

Fantasia for the Piano Forte on 

Folly and Feeling, a Ballad, 470. 

Guitar, Spanish, New Instructions for the, 330. 

Grand March, A New, for the Piano Forte, 

for his Royal Highness Don Miguel, 330. 
' Hurrah for the Bonnet and Plaid/ a Scotch Ballad. 

sung by Miss Love, 364. 

* I'd be a butterfly', a ballad, sung with raptnrous 

applause, by Miss Love, and Miss Stephens, 364. 
' Pd be a dove,' written by Harry Sloe Van Dyk, 523 
' Love like a bird," a ballad, 502. 
Musical Album, The, 470. 502. 
' My ornaments are anus !' a martial air, 470. 
' O never full in love/ a ballad, sung by Madame Ves- 

tris, in the musical farce of the Invincible*, 330. 
'Oh! Time is like a River,' a duet, the words from 

poems by Henry Keek, 502. 
Piano-forte, Introduction and Rondo for the, in which 

is introduced a second favourite Swiss air, as sung 
y Madame Slockhuusen, 330. ° 

lilharmonic Society, Concerts of the, 396. 440. 475 

506. 537. 
Rendezvous, Le, a Divertimento for the piano-forte, in 

which is introduced the favourite ballad of ' Meet 

me by moonlight,' with a flate accompaniment, 364. 

* Sly Cupid,' n favourite ballad, 442. 

* Sweet to thy slumbers away,' a ballad, 492. 
' Sadly 1 left her," an admired melody, by Wm. Ball. 

539. 

' The Grecian lover,' a bal 
for the pino-fortc or gui , . 

•The fairest flower,' a ballad sung by Mr. Wood, in 
the musical farce of the Invincibles, 330. 

Tyrolcse Waltzes, Twelve characteristic, composed for 
the piano-forte, founded on Tyrolesc and Swiss Me- 
lodies, 364. 

' The bonnie fish wife,' a celebrated Scotch song-, 442. 

Tyrolese Peasant's Song, The, arranged by Joseph 



by r.' 

PhilhHT 



<n accompaniment 



Waltzes, Six, pour la guitarre, par Pierre Gomez, 

364. 
Wild Rose, The, a favourite ballad, 492. 



FINE ARTS. 

Ananias, The Death of, drawn on stone by G. Foggo, 
from the Original Cartoon of Raphael, at Hampton- 
Court, 342. 

Ancients, Outlines from the, 492. 

Ancient Geography, Atlas of, 524. 

Battle Of Navarino, Twelve Views of the, taken on the 
spot, from one of the ships engaged in the Action. 
By G. P. Reinaglc, 389. 

British Army, Costume of the, in 1828 — Lithographed 
by M. Guaei, from Original Drawings, by E. Hull 
429. 

Bride, The, 470. 

British Institution, The, 507. 

Bust of his Grace the Duke of Wellington, modelled in 
Composition, 553. 

Canning, Mr., Monument to, 330. 

Clifton, Views of the Scenery of, and the Wells; 390. 

Clntra, Three Views of, in Portugal, 390. 

Colours, New Treatise on ; By C. Haytcr, 442. 

Chapel of Henry VII., View in the, in the Abbey Chnrcb, 



Wi 



491. 



Crylon, Fishes of, Drawn from Living Specimens, 523. 

Cologne on the Rhine, 539. 

Domestic Life, Rural.— The Horn-book.— The Child's 
Bed-Time. — Market-Day ; and Sunday Kvomni' .— 
Drawn and engraved by Richard Westuil, R.A., 314. 

Duke of Clarence, Portrait of, 330. 

Duncan Gray, engraved by F. Engleheart, from a 
painting by David Wilkte, R.A., 552. 

Enchanted Island, The, 364. 

Exhibition, Royal Academy, 439. 456. 473, 49L 507. 

Fanny Ayton, Miss, Portrait of, 364. 



INDEX . 

Fall of Nineveh, The, a painting by Mr. Martin, 457. 

Gibraltar, Sii Views, Drawn on Stone, by J. M, 
Barnes, from the Originals, by H. A. West, 312 

Garrick, Mrs., at the Age of 97, Designed and En- 
graved by R. Cruickshank, 429. 

Great Britain, Portraits of the Most Illustrious Per- 
sonages of, 439. 

Guardian Angel, The, Designed and Executed by D. 
Morrison, Modeller to the Royal Family, 470. 

Gallery of Modern Art, Hobday's, 538. 

Hannibal in Banishment, 330. 

Hughes, Miss, as Rieia, in the Opera of ' Oberon :' 
Engraved by Thomaa Jones, after a Painting by W. 

' Health and Long Life to the King,' 442. 

High Chancellor of 

Law, from an Original Picture, by Edmund Briatow, 

Lionardo da Vinci, Painting of, 538. 

Monkeyana, or Men in Miniature, Designed and Etched 
by Thomas Landsoer, 390. 

Mademoiselle Sontag, Portrait of, 390 — 429—442. 

Madeiras, Twenty-six Views in the, 409. 

Mont Blanc, seen from the Valley of Cltamouni, 442. 

Miranda, 442. 

Metropolis, Public Buildings of the— The King's Palace, 
Fimlico, 473. 

Miseries of Slavery, illustrations of; a series of en- 
gravings on wood. 

Navarino, The Battle of. Engraved by R. Smart, and 
H. Pyall, from Drawings made by Sir J. Theophilus 
Lee, under the immediate Inspection of Captain Lord 
Viscount Ingeslrie, 330. 

Organised Nature, Picture of, in its Spreading over the 
Earth, 539. r s 

Pride of the Village, The, 349. 

Pblcbotoimst, Drawn on Stone, by J. D. Harding, 364 

Public and Private and Buildings, Designs for, by John 
Soane Professor of Architecture in the Royal Aca- 

iMic Buildings of London, Illustrations of the, with 
Historical and Descriptive Accounts of, 408. 
Fojntmjts in Fresco, Exhibitions of, by Paul Veronese, 

inorama, Burford's, of the City of Genoa, 439. 

irtraitofThomns Clarkson, Esq., M.V, -14" 
Portrait, Water Colour, 461. 
Portia and Bassanio, 492. 
Prometheus, A Painting, said to be of Salvator Rosa, 

rints, Extraordinary, at Colnaghi's, 539. 

River Thames, Picturesque Tour of the, from Oxford 
to its Mouth, illustrated by Twenty-four highly- 
finished and Coloured Views, a Map, and Vignettes, 
from Original Drawings made on the Soot, bv Wm' 
Westall, A.R.A., 429. V * 

Rebels Shooting a Prisoner, 442. 

Salvator Mundi, from Carlo Dolci, 470. 

Scraps and Sketches, hy George Cruickshank, 539. 

Shakspeare, Outlines to, Designed and Engraved by 
Moretx Ketssch, First Series, Hamlet, 389. 

Selection, A., of the most Remarkable and Interesting 
of the Fishes found on the Coasts of Ceylon, 491. 

Sketches from Nature, A Series of, by Samuel Lines, 

Scenery, Hanoverian and Saxon; from drawings by 

Captain Batty, of Grenadier Guards, F.R.S., 553. 

Trial, The, of William Lord Russel, in 1683, Engraved 

by John Bromley, from the Celebrated Picture 

Painted by George Ilayter, in the possession of his 

Grace the Duke of Bedford, 316. 
Tuiileries, Jardin des— Le Pont Neuf— Le Butin— Les 

Paysans Russes, 390. 
Traveller attacked, Tue, 442. 
The Right Honourable Countess of Sheffield, 492 
Transept of Ely Cathedral, View in the, 491. 
Virginia, the Death of. Picture. By Le Thierre 408 
Vision of Joseph, The, Mr. J. B. Lane's Splendid Pic- 
ture of, 422. 457. 474. 539. 
Venus and Hi-be, 470. 
Views on the River Clyde, Picturesque, with Historical 

and Descriptive Illustrations, 502. 
Virginia Water, Illustrations of, and the adjacent 

itcencry, 523. 
Windsor Castle, Views of, and its Scenerv, 349. 
Water Colour, Exhibition of Paintings in, 409. 425. 
West Fronts of Fourteen English Cathedrals, Viewa of 

the; with ths Plana and Arms of each, 470. 
Wolf and the Lamb, The, 491, 
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Wellington, The Doke of. From a sketch hr Johi 

Jackson, R.A., 502. 
Youag Recruit, The. Engraved by A. Duncau , 523. 



n the Eye., 536. 



POPULAR SCIENCE. 
Ancient Currents, Traces of, 472. 
Architecture and Engineering, Nicholson's School of. 

Blood, Showers of, explained, 471. 

British Birds, Rare, 471. 

Bees, Echoes not injurious to, 521. 

Cow-bird, Anecdote* of the, 471. 

Comets, Return of, 472. • 

Caffres, The, a distinct species of Men, 489. 

Cultivation of Useful Plants, Limits of the, 499 

Cattle, Spurry used as food for, 505. 

Chamouni, Bees of, 521. 

Climate, Influence of, 521. 

Climbing Plant, Extraordinary, 521 

Coal, Origin of, 522. " 

Clouds, Fall of leaves from the, 522. 

Cats, Fascinating Power of, 536. 

Cheshire, Salt Springs of, 537. 

Death instinctively counterfeited, 504. 

Discoveries, Herschetl's, anticipated, 505. 

Dunning, Chinese Method of, 521. 

Dodo, The, 536. 

Darkness and Light, Effects of, 01 

Earth, Temperature of the. 472 

Evergreens, 522. 

Far, Forms of the, 536. 

Earth, Peat, 537. 

Fishes, Hybernation of, 471. 

Families, Deaf and Dumb, 489. 

Fish, Co-operative, 505. 

Fowls with Blsck Bones, 505. 

Fishing, Chinese Mode of, 521 . 

Goat Moth, Singular Movements of the, 471 

Gold Dust, Adulterations of, 489. 

Giraffe, Tongue of tlie, 504. 
Glutton, Artifice of the, 521. 
Goose, Hearing of the, 536. 
Harvest, Hay, 490. 
Hawk, The, out- manoeuvred b> 
Hawks and Cock-chafers, 521. 
Hop-fly, The, 536. 
Hedge-hogs, Omnivorous, 536. 
Inserts, Method of killing, for ct 
Instinct, Anecdote of, in the Ass, 471 
Iceland, Economic Rats of, 505 
Images, Experiments on, 505. 
Ivy, Effects of, on Trees, 536. 
Kamstchatka, Salmon in, 521. 

, of, 472. 

Light, Inflection of, 489. 

Lungs, Soundness of the, 490. 

Legs, Spindle, 505. 

Legs, Advantages of two, 536. 

Lake Superior, Filling op of, 537. 

Minerals, New, 472. 

Microscopes, Teat of, 472. 

Moles, Utility of, 472. 

Malaria, Narrow Lanes and Streets free from, 472. 



y small birds, 505. 
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. Ingenuity of, 489. 
Mole, Feet of the, 504. 
Martagon Lily, The, 505. 
Malvern Water, Analysis of the, 505 
Magnitude, Visible, altered by temi 
Moon, Light of the, 537. 
Manure, Bone, 537. 
Newcastle Coal-fiekl, The, 489. 
Night, Heat of the, in London, 489. 
Oysters, Mongrove, 488. 
Oysters taught by experience, 504. 
Oyster Lamp, The, 53C. 
Pearls, British, 471. 

Population, Malthus's Principle of, among FUhea 471 
Prognostications of the Weather, Bees mistaken i 

Pitkaithley Water, Analysis of the, 522. 

Pedometer, Improved, 522. 

Pike, Gluttony and Longevity of the, 536. 

Quadruped, Singular, 505. 

Rye Ergot of, 471. LjOOQ IC 

Roots, Direction of, 489. 

Rocks, Growth of, 489. 

Rosea, Budding, 505. 

Red Viper,, The, of Dorsetshire, 521. 

Seeds, Floating, 472. 
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Sand, Motion* of, on Metallic Plates, and Agitated 

Membranes, 472. 
Storms, Method of dissipating, 472. 
Shadows, Coloured, 472. 



Sound, Medium ol 

Star, A New, 490. 

Seedlings, Transplanting, 490. 

Scorpiom , Cold, 504. 

Shell-fish, Motions of, 504. 

Sumatra, The Peacock-fish of, 504. 

Sea, Colour* of the, 505. 

Sen Unicorn, Horn of the, 521. 

Sea Snail, The, 521. 

Shells, Boring, 521. 

System, Fanciful, 522. 

Sun, Joshua commanding the, to stand still, 522. 

Snails, Prevention of the Ravages of, 522. 

Seeds, Self-sown, 537. 

Storm, Local, 537. 

Sun, Weight of the inhabitants of the, 537. 

Tree*, Age of, 472. 

Tunnel Accidents, Prevention of, 490. 
Thames Tunnel, Strata at the, 505. 

Water of St. Kenan's Well, Analysis of the, 472. 
Winds, North-east, 472. 
Whirlwinds, 505. 
Wheat, Manure for, 522. 
Windmill, Naval, 537. 



Beaupre, Madame, as Hortense, at the English Opera 
House, 363. 

Bartley, as Admiral Broadside, at Coven t- G a-den , 426. 

Brown, Mrs., as Hannah, at Covent Garden, 426. 

Burke, Master, as Master Socrates Cameleon, at the 
Sorrey, 442— As Mr. Terrenco O'Leary, it.— Al 
Signor Sordini, U>.— As Bluster Bubble, iij- As 
Jack Ratline, it. — As Napoleon Buonaparte, it. 

Cooper, Mr., in ' Lovers' Vows,' at I) fury -La tie, 363. 
Cloup, as Valentin, at the English Opera House, 3fi3. 
Corioni, Signor, as Count Almavira, at the Italian 

Opera, 394— Aa Idrenu, 410— As Uberto, 458— As 

Rodrigo, S22— As Qreilone, 
Concert, Miss Hinchsman'g, Announcement of, 410. 
Castclli, Madame, as Donna Elvira, at the Italian 

Opera, 441. 457. 
Carndori, Madame, as Zcrlina, at tile Italian Opera, 

441. 457— Aa Creusa, 

Daudel, M., in the ' Ecole dea Vieillards,' at the 

English Opera House, 363. 
D'Angeli, Signor, as Bnrtolo, at the Italian Opera, 

394. Af II Commendatore, 441. 
Diddear, as Mr. Wooburn, at Covent- garden, 426. 
Davenport, Mrs., as Miss Broadside, at Covcnt-gar- 

dcu, 426. 
Foote, Mist, as Amelia, at Drory-lane, 363. 
Fawrett, Mr., aa Peter Yarn, at Covent-gardeu, 426. 
- Fitzwilliam, Mrs., aa Laarette, at the Surrey, 441. 
Farren, aa Dr. Cantwell, at the Haymarket, 53S. 
Goward, Miss, as Estella, at C event-garden, 426. 
Haymarket Theatre, Opening of the, 538. 
Iran, Mademoiselle, In ' Les Anglaises pour rire,' at 

tbe English Opera House, 363. 
' II Berbiere di Seviglia,' Opera of, 394. 440. 45B- 
' II Dan Giovanni,' Opera of, 441, 457. 

* Inch-Cape Bell, The ;' or the Dumb Sailor Boy, 

New Melo-drama of, 506. 
Jones, Mr., aa Colonel Mansfelt, at Dmry-lane, 441. 
Kean, Jan., Mr., as Frederick, at Drury-lane, 363. 
Keeley, Mr., as Gincomelli, at C oven t- garden, 426. 
Kelly, Miss, as Charlotte, at the Haymarket, 538. 
' Lovers' Vows,' Play of, 363. 

* Lea Anglaises pour rire,' Vaudeville of, 363. 
Liaton, as Sir Hilary Heartsease, at Drury-lane, 441. 
Love, Miss, as Cornel Leontine, at Drury-lane, 441. 
" La Donna del Lago,' Opera of, 45S. 
Macbeth, Hacready'*, fat Paris, 407. 



a Sir Valentine Verjuice, at Drory- 



' Otello,' Opera of, 474. 522. 

Odry, M., first appearance of, from Paris, in the 

character of Poland, at the English Opera House, 506. 
Pertct, M., as Daville, at the English Opera House, 

363— As Crescendo, 50 G. 
Preval, M., as Bonnard, at the English Opera House, 

Pellegrini, Signor, as Figaro, at the Italian Opera 394— 
As Leporello, 441. "" 



Pasta, Madame, as Semiramide, at the Italian Opera, 

410— As Otello, 474. 522— As Medea, 
Paris, Theatricals in, 413. 
' Point of Honour,' Farce of the, 426. 



Sontag, Mademoiselle, first appearance of, in England, 

in the character of Rosina, at the Italian Opera, 394. 

409. 440— As Donna Anna, 441. 457— Aa Elena, 

458— As Deademona, 474. 522. 
Semiramide, Opera of, 410. 
Schutz, Madame, as Ansae*, at the Italian Opera, 410 

—As Malcolm, 458. 
Smith, Mr. O., as Dominico, at Covent Garden, 426. 
' Spirit of the Hill,' The, 441. 
Torn, Signor, as Don Ottavio, at the Italian Opera, 

441. 457. 
Tree, Miss Ellen, as Matilda, at Drury Lane, 441. 
Wrench, Mr., as Mr. Aufait, at Covent Garden, 426. 
Zuchelli, Signor, as Aisur, at the Italian Opera, 410 — 

As Don Giovanni, 441. 457— As lago, 458. 522. 



Barde, des Vosges, Le, Recueil de Poesies, par M. 
Pellet d'Epinal, 374. 

Bards, The Last of the, by Professor Geyer, 508. 

Cypress Wreath, The. By Mrs. C. B. Wilson, 310. 

Coronal, The, 470. 

Conslauca, a Poem. By W.H. Meale, 486. 

Dramatic Sketches. Cicero, 422. 

Death of Mr. Canning, Poem on the, 539. 

Fall of Nineveh, The, a Poem. By Edwin Athcrstone, 
465. 

Ilecatiimpylos, 361. 

Henry Neele, Lines to tbe memory of, 397. 

Hai'jie a La Genlis, 

Killaroey, Three Days at, with other Poems, 435. 

Lines, written on reading In ' The Athenssum,' of 
May 28th, a laudatory notice of a humorous picture. 
By the late unfortunate Theodore Lane, Esq., 509. 

Lucifer, The Inauguration of, 525. 

Memory, Tbe Pains of— A Sketch— The Slave— The 
Victim of Seduction— ^ The Recluse— The Tyrant— The 
Faithless Lover— The Murderer— Tbe Exile— The Se- 
ducer — Adam and Eve leaving Paradise — The Death 
of a Beloved Object— Conclusion, 374. 

Man V'irst Love, 470. 

Poem. By Miss Browne, 321. 

Poetical Album, The, *r Register of Modern Fugitive 

Poetry, 417. 

Poets, Lyric, Specimens of the German, 500. 

Poems. By Miss Campbell, 328. 

Sonnet on Spring, 397. 

Verse, Epistles in, 438. 

Women, Records of, with other Poems. By Felicia 



GENERAL INDEX, 
tie-page to first Quarter 
Alteration in the Publication of, 382. 
Augustus, Philip, 374. 
Antiquaries, Society of, 380. 
Books, Notices of, 318. 340. 358. 374. 390. 406. 422. 

438. 469. 486. 502. 534. 
Barriere, M. F, 333, 



Balfe, Mr., 326. 

Beethoven, 538. 

Books, Newly Published, 318. 334. 350. 366. 3B2. 308. 
413. 429. 445. 462. 478. 493. 509. 526. 542. 

Continental Correspondents, Recent Letters of, Va- 
rieties selected from, 332. 444. 

Curaile, Dr., 333. 

Champfew, M. le Comte dc, 363. 

Concerto Whistler — Extempore Composer — andMasi- 
cal Proteus, 380. 

Carlo Pace, 470. 

Charing- cross Hospital, 476. 

Custom, Curious, 505. 

Campestre, Memoirs de Madame dc. 

Coloured Bones, 

Didot, 342. 
Duval, M.A., 380. 

Destinies Futures, Les, de l 1 Europe, 330. 
Dalmatic, Le Marquis de, 502. 
D'Eckstcin, M. le Baron, 522. 

Education and Travels of an Unfortunately Clever 
Man, 427. 459. 

Education, 513. 

Fongcray, M. de, 333. 

Gambling, French, 332. 
Genlis, Madame dc, 333. 
German Apathy, 422. 
Geyer, 508. 



Italy, a Poem, by Samuel Rogers, 
Intelligence, Literary, 318. 334. 350. 365. 3S2. 336. 
413. 429. 445. 461. 478. 493. 509. 525. 542. 

Jean Pacot, 312. 
Jesuits, The, 438. 

Jupiter, Phenomena of, for May, 442. 
Jew, The, and tbe Rage, 520-Jesnits, 534. 
Journal, Weekly Meteorological, 334. 366. 398. 429. 
445. 461. 473. 493. 509. 526. 



Medico-Botanies! Society of London, 477. 552. 



New Star, A, 332. 
Netherlands, Travelling in the, 3 
Newatead Abbey, 442. 



Sedgwick, Mr., 318. 

Sophocles, 333. 

Saint George et Limonin, M. M., 406. 

Smyrne, Le Bazar dc, 

Tunnel, The Thames, 332. 

University Intelligence, 318. 381. 445, 493. 525. 

Varieties, Chiefly selected from recent Letters of Con- 



New Picture, 365— Mademoiselle Mars— LouisBuo- 
nspnrte — Goethe— La Fiancee de Lammermoor — Le 
Chateau de M. de Baron — Le Demoiselle du Comp- 
toir, ou le Premier Debut— The Prince of Orange — 
L'OrpVline R usee— Matrimonial Numerals— M 
Roy— Le Due de Rovigo— Gall, the Craniologist— 
Haroun-al-Raschid, 444— The Blind Bookseller of 
Augsbourg — Sale of Pictures — Livery Seisin — La 
Fayelte, 493— New Titles— Mr. Southey— Corsiean 
Honouf — Religious Liberty, 508 — Metternich, 
Tnsso, and Rossini— Prance and England— Maitame 
de Genlis— The Osage of Aquitainc— Mademoiselle 
Sontag — Henry Hunt — Extraordinary Event — Re- 
markable Artist — The Emperor Alexander, 523 — 
The Count Demidoff— Bohemia— Belgium— Omni- 
bus— Female Doctor— Hoffman— The Comet of 
1832— Love and Madness— French Post Office- 
Death of Mr. Dugald Stewart— Anecdote of the 
Dog-rib Indians, 541. 
Verulam,' Incorporation of the, with 'The A the- 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 



primtNumier we tut |!hi the Index to lit Second 
!jI'Jrt»/'Tnt*™i]..«i,«.' JnUfMii.VimiB', 
(in oa emAflliiArrf TUtc-Paxt fer tti: tame period: 
Ming tke Sueterieert tt Aoee IMr eWmnes Sound ub 
ii or telf-yenrir, vUcmmr the* Ma* »«/er. 



UNrVEBBITY INTELLIGENCE . 

Ciiallni, J oki n. 



ePorsmpriiefforthel 
Wednesday tut adjudged 1" C. Wordsworth, of Trinity < 

Subject :— ■ Troilns ud Cressida, Act 9, Scene s. 
Beginning ' 51 me hath, my Lord, • wallet on bis back,' 1 
.And ending ' and dravc greet Mar? to taction,' 
iCncrnnn, Jvai i(.— This day the fallowing degrees « 



n the un day, tbe names of Mr. 
Veysle,ofChrar*Churcn,uaPnblicEinrniner In Uterti Hu. 

manoribus, ud of Mr. Qrenfell, of University, in Discipline 
et Physlcls, were respectively submitted to, and 



THE ARGUS.— Theounlbfirof orderaalready 
received from every put of the Country for tbe regular 
dally supply of Mr. Buckingham's New Evening Paper, < Tars 
Jl," havlngfar ciceeded all expectation, the FirstNumber 
at Journal will appear on Monday, theSOtbof June. 
Is easm. deemed necessary to repeat, however, that 
o greater number of Copies will be printed than those or- 
iby the regular Subscribers before Oie day of pubLcation, 
mi desirous of securing themselves from disappointment 
Id communicate their wishes without delay, 
ders and Advertisements continue to be received at the 
ral Office of Publication, 117, Strand \ at tbe tbree Branch 
es, 33, Old Bond Street-; 74, Cannon Street, City , B, Chain 

e Road, in Great Britain. 



rpHE 



N°, 



the Pictures beirfqg 



Mtuteri n/A'U.— Rev J. Harding, Rev. w. Thames. Christ 
Church- K. Russell, St. Mary Hall; Bev. B. Hewitt, Queen's; 
Bev. T. MlddteCon, Bev. T. Riddel]. St. Edmund's Hall ; Bev. 
P. Jacob, Corpus j Bev. G. Moberly , Fellow of Balllol | R. D. 
~ '- Balilolj Rev. O.K. Eyre, Oriel; Rev. W. J. Copples- 
w of Oriel j T. Bale, W. Robert™, Demies of Magda- 
ivd; ww*J. Hamilton, Pembroke ; Bev. E. W. P. lAtimer, Lin- 
coln 1 Bar. R. K. Conrish, Bev. W. Heberden, Pellowa of Eic- 

BmeAelore o/ArU.—H. Birkett, W. Monkbouse, and G. Chea- 
ter, scholars of Q.neen 'si F. R. Neve, Oriel; E. Vivian and E. 
F. Glanvllle, Bitter; R. Martin, New College^ Hon. E.Phipps. 



BUNK'S BATTLES. 

O EXHIBITION ia ralculaled to excite, i 

powerful a manner, tbe feelings of yootta at tlr. 

their holiday recreation Ht~ "" ™" '- 

tnla designation, which are now on 
HALL, PICCADILLY. Having bee: 

' ' they may be relied 
me of the mist Im 

, Isuch la their splrii 

lions, that they convey to the mind 

themselves, as Is evident from the manner In which tbey rivet 

the attention of the male sea 1 whilst a variety of af— 

ddents, Introduced by w»y of e] 

degree, the sympathy of th- ' — 
Shilling. 



- -Admittance One 



Hoblyn. Bell!, 
ton, Fellow of 



should rever 
Monday Eve: 



arrangement : it being Intended, in 
Sphynz, besides Original Papers on th 



them to take both, ' The Sphynr' 
character of a Sunday Morning: 
erval between the Saturday and 
n, their request will be complied 
' ■ The Sphyna ' will accordingly 

original price, however, which 
r. It will be Died at Tenpence 1 so 

1' The Atlas;' 



Just published by B. Acbibmahn, o3. Strand. 

CHARACTERS AND DESCRIPTION OF 
THE GRAND FANCY BALL given by the Britten Am- 
bassador, Sir Henry Wellealey, at Vienna, at the conclusion of 
the Carnival ISM. Thirteen coloured platea, ueaty tto. las. 
TOM HAW, THE GRIFFIN 1 a Burlesque Poem, deserip- 
ve of tbe Adventures of a Cadet in the East ladta Cornpaaj-'s 
ervloc. Twenty-Ate coloured plates, royal svo. lis. 
GOTHIC FURNITURE; consisting of twenty-seven coiotn- 
d Engravings, from Designs by A. PuglD ; with Descriptive 



Y INTELLIGENCE. 



f the principal : 

me of tbe most varied and 

In the kingdom. 



he Snnday Morning's 

Political Events of the 

i, to give the Leading 

iday Papers of 



imprebensivB Weekly 




,eral Miller.' Of the 

itenpersed 



JOURNAL of a MISSION from the GOVER- 

. ByJiCaAurusB, Esq. F.R.S., l*te Envoy. 



Just published, by HENRY COLBORN, 

BABYLON the GREAT; or, MEN and 
THINGS in the BRITISH CAPITAL. Second Edition, 
with Additions, Id 8 vols, post svo. ifli. 

MEMOIRS of the DUKE of R0 VIGO. (M.Bavury.) Written 
by himself. Volume the Second. In svo. Mb. V 
comprising tb ~ ------- - - ■ - .- 



ld*th vohunesfrf the Paris Edition. 



be entitled ' The juvc 

will be beautifully llius 
rom many dlstjrjginsne 



very superior Production, wl 
Bile Forget me Not;' * -"-- 
Krth-day Present for r 

Authors, particularly t 

.-Tragic 1 
In 117*,' 
'LIT OF BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING TKE WEEK, 

-WlUiam's's Memoirs et the Bev. Matthew Henry, Svo., is. 
"Th» Bishop at Cheater's lectures on the Acts, 
■Creuford'a' Eaabassyt "■ " ■" 



Shortly will be published. In 3 vols. Bvo. with numerous Plates, 

ST. PETERSBURGH at the CLOSE of 1827- 
A Journal of Travels to and from Uisl Capital, through 
Flanders, along the Banks of the Rhine, through Prussia, 



DISCOURSES. By a LATMAIt. Second «4i- 



THE LIVING AND THE DEAD. Second Edition, In poet 
iro. l*r. od. 
MEMORIALS of SHAKSPEARE ; or, Bketewcs of bis Chat. 



PAMPAS. By LisUTBBABT C.BSAKD, R.N. 

with Plates. 
' Printed for Henry Colburn, S, New Burling 



ut writers. Edited, v 



he large volume Svo. forming a va- 



1 LOCOMOTION. 



Enellsh. ■ 



., 10s. 



Cochin China, I vol, tt 

igo, [M, Bsvary,) 3 vols, svo., 14 



Memoirs of GvsasvtU* Sharp, by Prlnee Hoare, i 
■ConversaOoniV-o as* Parables, ISmo., 3S. 6d. 
Jnahop Andrews' Desasueos, Greek and Latin, 18 
Tfov»ris*nereC8iej»dssrfKiHgntB, crown Svo., 8 
M-Creery'aPress.aPceoi.ci. — - 



Just published, in a pocke 

THE CONTINENTAL TRAVELLER'S 
ORACLE; of MAXIMS (— "™ m,w rm-numnnu 



There Is a fund of sound sense and valuable conniel fo 
vellers.'— Literary tSalctlr, 

FOUR YEARS In FRANCE ; or, Narrative of an English 
Family's Residence there during that Ptriod. In 1 vol., B 

• Having lived between three and four months In Paris, 
between three and four geerr In the South of France with 
family , I have made observations, which 1 hope may be us 
to those who have the same plan of furelgn residence or tra 



"pELHAM; or, the Adventures of a Gentleman. 

' If the most brilliant wit— a narrative whose interest never 
Bags — and some pictures of the most rivetting interest,— csoa 
make a work popular, Peiham will be as nrst-rate in celebrity 
as It ia In eicellence. Tne scenes are laid at the present day 




tent with their English Home, 






the West Indies, third 



oeQreat, new edrHoD 

■d Viscount) Theological Works, by the R 





WEEKLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
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Ditto. 



Nights fair throughout tt 

°H^h1r«umperatu«^o^^^ 

Mereury and Saturn in conj. on Tuesday 
Snn onteied Cancer on Sat. at B' past noe 
Venua's geocentric ' u__j... ... . 



7° p' in Capricorn 



*<m8e*Brtny, -WJIM. 



■ingla t , - - 

during a aujouru. gi' 
perception of the ma 



ja whlcii escape the nc 



Of whom may also be bad by the same Author, 
ITALY AS IT IS. Narrative of an English Family's Resl- 
ence for Three Yean in that Country. In I vol , Svo., price 



TO TRAVELLERS IN II 

This Day la published, in two Volumes an 

price 15s. In boards, the second Edil 



With Illustration! 



a^S&m*, 



rLANDSEER'S MONKEYANA, Part IV. 
• Is now ready. Contents :— Piste 1. Distressed Poet -, 
r. Three Weeks in Arrears; — a. A Queer One to look at, and 
Ruru One to go.— a. In at the Death; or, a Fw-huntiug 






i Prlntaellers to the 






and will be published with ail possible despatch. 



■ Vivian Grey.' In cue 

aMea Abroad.' 3 vols, post Bvo., an. 6d. 
"1IGH LIFE. A Novel. Edited by the 



SALATH1EL, a Story of the past, tbe Present, and the En- 



Interest of Sbakspeare's fluent tragedy- Every page Is instinct 
with the energy of passion or with some glowing picture of 
romantic grandeur— the tender, the eflecttng, and the pathetic 
—tbe ardent, tbe hemic, the devoted— all that can eielte the 
highest and most dramatic of our feelings. There is, we win 
venture to predict. In ' Sslathlei,' the germ of perpetuity ; It Is 
not destined like other works of imagination to bo read and 
forgotten. — Qentiema a'a Magazine. 



TO CIRCULATING LIBRARIES, BOOK- 
SELLERS, BOOK-CLUBS, and Others.— To » SOLD 
by AUCTION, by Mr. EAST, on the premises, tt. sHiboiie- 
plaee, on Monday, June 80, and following Day, •! i> o'clock 
precisely, the Genuine Stock of a FIRST-BATE LIBRARY , 
Comprising a Fine Collection of Standard Worts, In History, 

Biography, Poetry, Travels, » — ■ '• - =""" 

Including tbe Works of all tb 
present day, English and Pi 



; 38, Old Bond-street for tbe West End, and at 
si-street, City; and B, Chain Gate, Hlgb-jrtreet, 
— H Loudoii Bridge, for th* East Bad of -the 
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